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IWAN BL.OCH ^ MAGNUS HTRSCIIPELD 

[1872-1922 ] [1868-1935 J 

In editing? the Encyci^opaedia Sexualis, we have kept before 
us the following texts : 

Iwan Bloch: Truth is ahvays a good thing, even truth re- 

garding the sexual life.^* 

Magnus Ilirschfeld : ‘‘Sex and love are as old as mankind, 
hut the science of sex and love, sexology , is the youngest of all 
sciences.^* 

Doctors Bloch and Ilirschfeld were two of the foremost crea- 
tors of sexual science ; their names appear frequently in this 
volume, and they would have rejoiced to see this first American 
Encyclopaedia Sexi^alis. Bloch died in his mental prime, be- 
fore the Encyclopaedia was conceived ; Ilirschfeld died in exile, 
after writing for the Encyclopaedia his autobiographical sketch 
and his last important essay. 

Both were victims of a nation’s ingratitude; both accom- 
plished work of enduring value for the welfare of the human 
race. Their books were burnt and are not permitted to be read 
in their native land ; where liberty still survives, these books 
are held in honor. To the memor>^ of our departed friends we 
dedicate the Encyclopaedia Sexualis. 


Victor Robinson 
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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 

I 

“Male and female created he ihem^^ (Genesis, i, 27). — A modern man, 
emancipated from tradition, thinking biologically about sex, expresses him- 
self in this strain: It is Nature’s mandate that the spermatozoon enter the 
ovum, and by endless stimuli Nature arranges the union. In the deep or 
shallow Avaters, across the untracked air on the nuptial flight, within the 
(lark of subterranean chambers and on all the vegetation of the earth, living 
creatures are drawn to their mates. The same instinct stirs minnow and 
whale, moves insect and eagle, runs through sheep and lion. Everywhere the 
male seeks the belly of the female, seeks her genital cleft, seeks to fulfill the 
destiny of life. 

Prom primordial jelly to the highest of primates, the story of develop- 
ing life is the story of sex. lieecjgnition of this biologic fact would save much 
misery for mankind. The protoplasmic hunger, Avhich we call love, does not 
diminish as Ave ascend the evolutionary scale. The hymn Avhich Nature sings 
by day and chants by night, cannot be silenced by the preachments of theolo- 
gians or the edicts of legislators. The sexual embrace Avas discoA’ered millions 
of years before the Avedding-ring Avas invented. There is no modern King 
Canute, in the role of censor, Avho can control the hormonic tides. 

VioAved in biologic perspectiA’e, it is remarkable Iioav closely the love-life of 
beasts resembles that of man. The sexual beliaAdor of the human pair finds its 
counterpart throughout nature: in the gorgeous colors Avhich the salmon Avears 
during the breeding season, in the amatory cricket-chorus at dusk, in the black- 
cock’s eager dance of passion, in the courting-homes that boAver-birds build, in 
the jealous, even fatal, combats of antlered deer. A human male by the 
side of his beloved, inhaling her odor, is as a stallion excited by the smell of 
the mare. A frog, clasping its mate for a fortnight, certainly AA^ars a honey- 
moon expression. A male stickleback, guiding his female to a Avell-made nest 
among the sea-Aveeds, is like a human bridegroom leading his bride to bed. 
No human parents can be more assiduous than the loAver animals in preparing 
food, habitation and protection for their offspring. 

Yet the analogy must not be carried too far. i\Ian has troubles unknoAvn 
to the rest of the animal Avorld. The male insect seizes the female insect and 
f(‘cundates her; in his moment of amorous ecstasy, he falls off and dies; the 
female deposits her eggs and dies. It is an elemental drama, and the generations 
continue the unending cycle. Man lives after the copulatiA’e act, and hence arise 
many sexual problems. Man has liberated himself from the tyranny of the sea- 
sons: in a steam-heated apartment in Avinter lie is as ardent as in the spring; 
he fornicates in the autumn as n^adily as he commits adultery in the summer. 
Yet man must folloAV the Conventional Code of Sexual Ethics, Avhich is at vari- 
ance with nature. Aside from the marriage relationship, man takes his sex by 
stealth, and the marriage relationship itself is often a hotbed of deception, hatred 
and hypocrisy. To make the marriage-trap easy of access and difficult of escape 
is one of man’s crowning stupidities. 

The situation lias been complicated by the advent of the new woman. A 
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creature, almost unknown to nature, she does not retreat in order to advance, 
she does not flee that she may he pursued and captured ; she herself is often, and 
obviously, the huntress. Slie is no longer a frigid angel, suffering from the lusts 
of the male. She has stepjied down from her niche in the wall, and removed the 
saint’s mask. She has shed her wings, but she claims her human heritage. She 
admits her body is as capable in receiving as in giving pleasure. She does 
not lose her self-respect with the loss of her hymen. Often she is amused at 
the men who still look at the maidenhead as a sacred shield, guarding the 
temple of love and life, to be opened only on the wedding night. Woman 
has sacrificed her man-made halo, and yet has never stood so high in man’s 
esteem. She does not wait to be deserted, often it is she who does the de- 
serting. We are not as certain of our moral maxims as once we were. An 
illicit relationship may be of more permanence and worth than a legal union. 
There are uncounted thousands of men and women to whom life would be 
barren of meaning if they were denied their secret passion. 

The central crime of legislation throughout the ages has b(‘en its failure 
to differentiate between an act of violence inflicted upon an unwilling indi- 
vidual, and a voluntary act between two willing individuals. Under the 
influence of the Judeo-C’hristian ethics, the motive of legislation has been to 
forbid whatever gives pleasure to the performers. Tlie fact that an erotic 
union brings relief and contentment to those concerned, with injury to none, 
is sufficient reason for the hnv to attach penalties to such a union. Further, 
the State invades the bedroom of marriage, and informs husband and wife 
what postures they may and may not assume in coitus. 

Even in a national crisis, grave as the one which now confronts us, when 
demagogues climb to i>ower on ladders of lies, when robbery and murder are 
the order of the day, even then the authorities raid burlesque-shows for fear 
the spectators may see too much chorus-girl flesh. Policemen overlook gun- 
toting gangsters in automobiles, but are hot in pursuit of a little harlot of the 
streets. While citizens are terrorized by organized criminals, the judges 
debate the writings of D. II. Lawrence. Millions of men cannot find jobs, but 
the authorities find time to supervi.se the permissible length of a ki.ss on a 
film. 

Judge not, that yc he not judged^* (Matthew, vii, 1). — The modern man is 
not asked to approve of sexual pathology, but he should realize that it is often 
necessary to cross out the phrase “voluntary viciousness,” and write “endocrine 
imbalance” instead. An individual is not responsible for an obsession whose 
invisible roots extend back to his ancestors. A psychosis does not listen to the 
voice of reason, and there are irresistible acts against which the victim struggles 
in vain. Nature is not always normal, and she has so fashioned some of her 
offspring that they must gather their strange fruit in the gardens of deviation. 

The Mr. X., of sexologic literature, who revels in the thought of being the 
slave of a woman, who writhes in rapture as she whips his buttocks, who licks 
the mud from a prostitute’s shoes and asks nothing more of her, this well-known 
but mysterious Mr. X. is versatile : he is a grocer, a plumber, a soldier in uniform, 
he is a physician of standing, a learned jurist, a clergyman of influence, he is 
the daring young man on the flying trapeze, he is an author in silk pajamas 
writing best-sellers in his summer-house. There are no gaps in Nature, and 
between the normal male and the normal female are found all gradations of 
feminine males and masculine females. Nature, in an odd moment, spawns 
fetich-ridden perverts and varieties of in-betweens who cannot copulate in the 
standard manner, but whose pa.ssions are strong: they obey their imperious 
needs, though the result is infamy and ruin. 
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‘‘Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it. Why hast thou made me 
thus?** (Romans, ix, 20). — There are sexual problems which the constituted au- 
thorities have never attempted to solve except through the door of a prison. 
Victims of biological anomalies are punished because the Potter misconstrued 
the clay. Officials who have never studied the alphabet of deviations, sit in 
judgment in the realm of sexology. Where the understanding of an Havelock 
Ellis or a Magnus Hirschfeld is required, society presents a Sir Alfred Wills 
or an Anthony Comstock. The mistakes of long ago are being repeated to-day; 
data are available for new viewpoints in sexology, but they remain in “Erotica,’’ 
instead of being applied in practice. 

Legislators should know that aberrations of the sexual impulse are not new, 
for several are mentioned in the first written history of the human race ; neither 
are they unnatural, for masturbation, exhibitionism, sadism, masochism, fellatio, 
anilinctus, cunnilinctus, incest and inversion occur among the lower animals. 
The Justice who sent the last of the pagans to prison with the words, “I would 
rather try the most shocking murder case than be engaged in a case of this 
description,” was the most culpable person in the court: the invert was guilty 
of acting according to his endocrines; the man on the woolsack was guilty of 
not understanding Plato. 

Sexual deviations, if not connected with violence, should be removed from 
the penal code, for they harm neither the individual nor the race. Even so 
widespread an anomaly as inversion is only a plash in the vast ocean of hetero- 
sexual love. Normal men and women cannot become inverted through seduc- 
tion. They may submit to homosexual acts for a variety of reasons, but they 
do not thereby become homosexual. Genuine homosexuality, like heterosexual- 
ity, is congenital and unchangeable. The invert may be nature’s stepchild, 
but he is never society’s menace. If he adds little to the increase of population, 
he sets an excellent example which many of the normally sexed would do well 
to follow. In the annals of the human race, the invert is but an interesting 
footnote. The average man, with his head pillowed on a woman’s bosom, is in 
no danger from the sexual attractiveness of his fellow -men. 

Tlie ])hysician who is an author under the name of Celine, whose Journey 
io ihe End of ihe Night is considered by Soviet writers “the last book of the 
capitalist world, has known all the good and evil on earth. When this hard- 
boiled and sophisticated modern is asked for “the most palpable affirmation of 
life,” he replies: “A woman dancing in the nude, shaking her splendid be- 
hind.” This is the sentiment also of the average man, and by that token the 
stream of the race will go on in natural channels. 

Sex is the source of the greatest of human joys. Since this is so, let us not 
squander it too early ; let us not contaminate this source with disease ; nor pro- 
fane it through ignorance ; let us not deny it wdth ])rudery, nor stain it with 
frivolity ; let us not sully it with arrogance, nor dishonor it with selfishness. 
Only by keeping that source wholesome can it be renewed, and onl}’' thus can we 
attain life’s supreme fulfillment. Thus speaks the modern man. 

II 

On the .other hand, there are those, and perhaps they are the majority of the 
elders, who lament that the present generation is obsessed with sex; they assert 
that preoccupancy with sensuality, in marriage or out of marriage, hinders man’s 
spiritual development. They demonstrate that monogamy is preferable to 
promiscuity, that chastity is a nobler ideal than indulgence. Such traditional 
and theological doctrines on sex, familiar to all, are ^bly summarized in this 
volume. Under the influence of these teachings, many men and women bring 
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up their families in the paths of rectitude and honor ; others, dedicating them- 
selves to the service of God, pass their lives in sexual abstinence. They feel 
they need no other rules of conduct than those prescribed by their Church. They 
are not interested in the i)remises of “the new school of sexology,” some of which 
date back to Aristotle and other ancient pagans. In this clash between the old 
principles and the new, the Encyclopaedia Sexualis maintains an attitude of 
impartiality. 

The Encyclopaedia Sexvalis is a cross-section of contemporary knowledge 
in this field. Numerous tenets are presenletl in the ethical sections, but the En- 
cyclopaedia itself is not committed to any viewpoint. Representative spokesmen 
of diverse faiths deliver contrary messages in these pages. The contributors form 
an international brotherhood of scholars, and if they cannot always decide on 
the available data, the reader must remember that sexology is only half science, 
the other half being sentiment. This book was written by, and for, men and 
women who are mentally aiul sexually mature; there are several useful volumes 
for the sexual education of children, but the Encyclopaedia is not one of them. 
If the conflicting guide-boards j)oint to the truth in various directions, the reader 
must groi)e his own way. This book is a collective investigation in which each 
worker has come with his latest findings, but the reader must determine for 
himself what he will accept and what lie will reject. Although the Encyclo- 
paedia throws much light on the devious paths leading to the profoundest of 
human emotions, there is no finality in sexology. 

The editor need have no hesitation in saying that never before has so extensive 
and eminent a group collaborated in a study of sexual life. To all whose gracious 
cooperation made the Encyclopaedia possible, and particularly to the scientists 
of world-wide fame who inlerrupt(‘d their experinuuital researches in order to 
contribute, the editor is deeply grateful. The Encyclopa(‘dia is not, and cannot 
be complete, but it is a repository of sexual knowledg(‘, and will serve as a 
starting-point for new investigations. The Encyclopaliua Sextalis is a i)io- 
neer work, the first of its kind in EngliNh, and in soim* asjiects the tirst in any 
language. As such, it is a landmark, not (»nly in sexology, but in modern culture. 

Ill 

The Supplements . — A single A’olurne, printed even as compactly as the pres- 
ent one, cannot cover all the fields which should he included in the E.ncvclo- 
PAEDIA Sexualis. This edition is therefore devoted largely to the* biological and 
experimental aspects of the subject. It is planned to follow this edition with 
a series of .Si*pdle.mi:nts, the first of which — while containing additional biologi- 
cal and experimental material — will emphasize the clinical and psychopatho- 
logical aspects. Apart from numerous definitions and biographies omitted from 
the original editon, the first Sijpplemext will contain, among other contribu- 
tions, the following: 

Abortion; Advertising, sexual factors in; Alcohol and Sex; Alimony; 
American Genetic A.ssociation ; American Social Hygiene Association; Anal 
Eroticism; Androg>mes (Jflato’s theory of their origin); Ante-Natal Life; 
Aphrodisiacs; Apron; Art and Sex; Artificial Impregnation; Baal Pc-or; Bed, 
origin and development; Behavior, Sexual; Bigamy; Birth (histoms; Blu.sh- 
ing; Bridal Night and Defloration; Censorship and Sex; (Chancroid; Co- 
Education; Coitus, forms of; Colors, sexual significance of; Concubinage; 
Coquetry; Corset, the; Creole; Dance, sexual a.spects of the; Determination of 
Sex; Drama and Sex; Dreams; Duvalism (original descrifition of an hitherto 
unnamed sexual deviation); Education, sex factors in; Endocrinology, sexual 
aspects of; Engagement I’eriod ; Equivalents, Sexual; Espionage, Erotic; 
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Eunuch ; Fertility and Nutrition, with special reference to Vitamin E ; Frot- 
teurs; Furs; Gan^s, sex factors in; Gene, theory of the; Genetic Psychology; 
Gerontophilia ; Gibbusism (original description of an hitherto unnamed sexual 
deviation); Glove; Gonads; (Gonorrhea (by several authors); Handkerchief; 
Ilemopliilia; Hermaphroditism; Hymen; Hypnotism; Hysteria; Ichthyology, 
sex factors in ; Incest ; Insects, sexuality in ; Intermarriage ; Jealousy ; Kallikak 
p^amily; Kiss; Love Magic; ]\Ialthusianism and Neo-Malthusianism; Marine 
Biology, Sex Factors in ; Marital Duty ; Marriage Brokers ; Marriage Laws ; 
Masculine and Feminine (opinions and attitudes); Masochism; Massage; 
Melasism (original description of an hitherto unnamed sexual deviation) ; 
Menstruation; Mental Hygiene and Sex; Mirror; Miscegenation; Misogyny; 
^lort Douce; Mother-In-Law; Music, sexual aspects of; Nam Family; Negro, 
sex life of the; Octoroon; Ogino-Knaus-Method ; Old Maid; Oral Eroticism; 
Pederasty ; Plants, sex in ; Prostitution in Armies ; Psychoanalysis, definitions 
of terms in; Psychologi” of Sex Characteristics; Quadroon; Race Hygiene; 
Sadism; ^‘Safe Period’"; Seduction; Semen; Sex-Linked Method; Sodomy; 
Sports and Sex; Sterility in Higher Animal Hybrids, cause of; Sterility in 
tlie Male and Female; Stocking and Garter; Superstitions, sexual; Syphilis 
fby several authors); Tattooing, sexual aspects of; Telegony ; Tetragamy; 
Transvestism; Tree and Serpent; Tribady; Urethral Eroticism; Uterus 
Phantasy; Vaginal Epithelium, changes in; Vasoligation; Voice, sexual aspects 
of the; Yaws; Zoology, sex factors in. 


IV 

The publication of the ENrYCLOF^AEPiA Sext’alts, with its Supplements, is 
peculiarly necessary in America at the present time. We can no longer look 
to the old fatherlands for guidance. Europe has become a vast breeding- 
camp, with a soldier’s kit hidden in every cradle. In the Rhenish valleys, 
N(‘anderthal Man, long believed extinct, .stirs again in his cretaceous limestone, 
this time armed with terrible weapons. Prom that prognathous countenance, 
Venus turns away. 

In Berlin was establi.shod the world’s first Institute of Sexual Science 
formally accepted by the Prussian Government as the Magnus Hirschfeld 
Foundation f 11119). The Institute, indispensable to research workers becau.se 
of its Departments of Sex\ial Biology, Sexual Pathology’, Sexual Sociologj", and 
Sexual Ethnology, proved ecpially im])ortant to the public, because of its prac- 
tical ^larriage Uon.sultation Department, Sexual-Forensic Department, and 
Sexual Therapy Department. 

Havelock Ellis, writing in the Medical Review of Reviews (March, 1920), 
declared: ‘‘The establishment of such an institution for investigation and in- 
struction, and on the widest basi.s, is therefore an event in the history of the 
development of human knowledge and human practice. It may even be said 
to be comparable in importance to the foundation by Paul Broca in 1859 — 
,)ust sixty years earlier — of the Anthropological Society of Paris, the first so- 
ciety ever established for the scientific study of man. ... In a sen.se, the 
Institute of Sexual Science is the Child of the Revolution. So it has been 
termed by its generous and enlightened founder, Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, al- 
ready known as the chief living authority on homosexuality as well as trans- 
vestism.” 

This Institute no longer exists. The inscription on the Ernst Haeckel Hall 
of the Institute — Not for its own sake is Science, hut for all Humanity — is now 
concealed by the phantasmagoria of racism. On the Day of the Burning of 
the Books (May 10, 1933), the Institute of Sexual Science was wiped out in 
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fire and blood. Irreplaceable documents perished. Boys in uniform, who had 
not yet passed their examinations, were encouraged to bum the books of 
Sigmund Freud. Amid the blaming torches and triumphant shouts of the 
Nazis, the head of Magnus Ilirschfeld was carried high in effigy. In the 
ashes, scattered by the night winds, disappeared the freedom of Germany. 
Universities and laboratories, once the pride of science, are now utilized for 
Potsdam propaganda. Everything except atavism has been eliminated from 
the Third Reich, and sexual science cannot be discussed. By an odd twist of 
reasoning. Dictator Hitler, himself a sexual pervert, does not permit students 
of his anomaly to reside within his realm. 

The spirit of scientific progress is peripatetic: it does not remain perma- 
nently in any land. It crossed over from Egypt to dwell in Greece; then 
passed to Hellenized Alexandria; it rested in Europe in the Middle Ages 
before taking the long journey to Arabia; it returned westward to sojourn 
in Salerno, and later in Padua; it travelled northward to London and Ley- 
den; it moved eastward to Berlin and Vienna. To-day its favorite home is 
America. Up to the present, our country has produced no sexologist of first 
rank, but perhaps, by one of the ironies of history, puritanical America — 
already the foremost exponent of modem medicine, surgery, and dentistry — 
may assume the leadership in sexual science. If that time comes, the Encyclo- 
paedia Sexi'alis will undoubtedly be regarded as one of the forerunners of the 
American Renaissance. 

Victor Robinson 

November 1, 1935 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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AAA, an undetermined disease, in- 
variably followed by a phallus as hiero- 
grlyph, mentioned in the Ebers and 
Brugsch papyri ; the condition has been 
diagnosed as chlorosis aegyptiaca 
(Joachim) and as bilharziasis (Pfister). 
The generative organ is applicable to 
both of these diseases: chlorosis, because 
of the sexual disturbances accompany- 
ing it ; and bilharziasis because peri- 
urethral abscess is one of its symptoms. 

Heinrich Joachim, Papyros Ehers (Berlin, 
1890) ; Edwin Pfister, Vber odd — Krankheit 
der Papyri Ebers und Brugsch (Sudhoff’s 
Archiv der Geschichte der Mediziu, 1912, 12-20, 
with C. F. Madden’s photograph of bilharziasis 
of the penis). — For illustration of sheath used 
by the Zulus of Rhodesia for protection against 
bilharziasis, sec page ir»2 of this encyclo- 
paedia. 

ABBESS, LADY. Sardonic term for 
the madame of a brothel; in keeping 
with this conception, her male consort is 
considered the abbot, while the inmates 
are called nuns or Sisters of Charity. 
In French argot a brothel is *^an abbey 
open to all,*' the mistress is the ahhesse, 
her male associate le sacrisiam, and the 
girls nonnes. 

In Albert Barrftre and Charles Godfrey Le- 
land’s Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant 
(London, 1897), these terms are marked “ob- 
solete ’ ’ ; they are however effectively employed 
in Lfton Bizard: Souvenirs d*un medScin des 
prisons de Paris (Paris, 1925). 

ABELABD AND HELOSSE. Peter 
Abelard (or Abailard) was born about 
1080 A.D. in Brittany, his father being 
a noble of low rank. He joined the 


wandering scholars at the age of fifteen 
and reached the episcopal school at 
Paris five years later. He was a bril- 
liant dialectician rather than a thinker, 
and, in the fashion of the time, he un- 
seated one master after another and 
opened an independent school. 

The Church had not yet dominated the vigor- 
ous intellectual life which pervaded France and 
closed the Dark Age, and Abelard treated prob- 
lems of philosophy and theology boldly and on 
rationalistic lines. About 1116 A.D. he became 
master in the episcopal school at Paris, the 
germ of the future university, and the greatest 
teacher in Europe. Writers on the troubadours 
have, how'ever, missed the fact that the lyric 
poetry of the south already enlivened the city, 
the Latin QuarU*r, and most of the abbeys of 
Paris, and that Abelard won fame as a trou- 
badour in the same generation as William of 
Aquitaine. By the year 1118 he was the idol 
of Paris as well as one of the first scholars in 
Christendom. 

To this point the career of Abelard is of 
interest because it shows that the new intel- 
lectual life of Europe, kindled by contact with 
the Spanish-Arab culture, was much more ro- 
bust and defiant than is usually represented. 

The next phase richly illustrates the 
equally defiant sex-mentality of the age 
and the attitude of middle-class women. 
Abelard lodged with Canon Fulbert, 
and he soon became the lover of the 
priest’s supposed niece (most probably 
daughter) Hedoi’se, who was then six- 
teen or seventeen years old. Nothing is 
known of her mother, whom one tradi- 
tion makes an abbess. She was a very 
gifted pupil and came in time to win 
by her learning a repute throughout 
the kingdom,’’ as Peter the Venerable 
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says. The few middle-class women 
were then displaying much the same in- 
dependence as women of the knightly 
class, and the widow and daughters of 
one master opened a school of philos- 
ophy for them at Paris. 

Heloise from the start showed a 
strength of character which, with her 
ability, would in happier circumstances 
have made her a woman of note. 'When 
she became pregnant, Abelard, who was 
not yet a priest, offered to marry her, 
but, on the ground that this endangered 
his career, she warmly refused and 
wished to remain his mistress. He per- 
suaded her to enter upon a secret mar- 
riage and to live, dressed as a nun, in 
the abbey of Argenteuil, where their 
son was born. 

The name she gave him. Astrolabe, is 
another proof of Moorish stimulation of 
the growing culture. She denied that 
she was married, and her uncle (or 
father) hired men to castrate Abelard 
during the night. This mutilation was 
at the time not only a common outrage 
but a legal punishment, publicly in- 
flicted (even on high nobles at London) 
in all countries. The law sanctioned re- 
prisals on the assailants, and Abelard 
demanded that the canon himself should 
be thus punished. Stricken in health 
and spirit, Abedard decided to become a 
monk, and he insisted that Heloise must 
take the veil of a nun. She did so with 
extreme reluctance, defiantly declaiming 
a passage from the pagan poet Lucan at 
the altar. 

It is difficult to trace the particular 
effect of the mutilation in the profound 
change that came over the character of 
Abelard. The ignominy and loss of 
position deeply affected him, and for 
the rest of his life he was venomously 
pursued as a heretic by Bernard of 
Clairvaux. The abbey of St. Denis, to 
which he had retired, was loose and 
luxurious, and for a time he wrote semi- 
rationalistic works. But he did not 
contribute either the gaiety or the profit 
which the monks had expected. 

He had to leave and, except for a 
few years of successful teaching in the 
country, his life became one of hard- 


ship and anxiety. He was bold but 
apt to flinch in a crisis, and the charge 
of heresy was already serious. He tells 
us that for a time he thought of going 
to live in Arab Spain, but he retired 
instead, gloomy, soured, and pious, to 
a half-civilised abbey on the coast of 
Brittany, where his monks tried to mur- 
der him for insisting that they dismiss 
their wives and children. It was the 
period when celibacy was being en- 
forced on the priests and monks. 

From there he had the famous cor- 
respondence with H«'*loise which is un- 
happily titled The Lore-Lettcra of Abe- 
lard and Heloise. Ilt'doise had become 
prioress (second in command) of the 
abbey at Argenteuil, and in 1129 it was 
seized by the reformed monks of St. 
Denis. The nuns, whom the abbot 
charged with “foul enormity,” wen* 
evicted. Whether Heloise had shared 
the freedom which was imputed to the 
abbey (and to most abbeys of the time, 
even by herself) we do not know, but 
Alx'dard gave her an estate in the coun- 
try, where she built a small abbey and 
became abbess. 

Abelard’s frequent visits to her at 
this abbey loosened the tongue of his 
enemies, and he put into circulation a 
long letter which he called The Story of 
My Calamities. A copy reached Heloise 
and started the Litre -Letters. This title 
and the romantic treatment of Heloise ’s 
letters by Pope (who n(‘ver read the 
Latin original) and a numlx'r of French 
“translators” conceal their real inter- 
est. Abelard’s letters are dull, ascetic, 
rasping. He speaks of nothing but 
their “sin.” 

But the letters of Heloise are amaz- 
ingly defiant. In the Latin t(*xt, of 
which Scott Moncrieff has now given a 
faithful rendering, she is not just an 
abbess of lax life but a scholarly woman 
who deliberately challenges the ascetic 
code. She still shows a personal sub- 
miasion to Abelard which distorts her 
philosophy of life, but she insists that 
it was a blunder to marry. ”The name 
of wife may be holier,” she says, “but 
that of mistress or concubine has al- 
ways been sweeter to me,’’ and “I 
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should deem it more precious and more 
honorable to be thy mistress than to be 
a Caesar ^s queen. To his horrified 
protest she replied: ''I am lamenting 
what I miss, not what I have done.*’ 

Unfortunately, her personal conduct 
after she became a nun is entirely un- 
known, and the grim Abelard seems to 
have broken the spirit of revolt that 
fills her letters. They are a unique 
revelation of a strong and isolated mind 
of a woman resenting the ascetic code 
which Hildebrand had reim])Osed upon 
the Church, but their chief interest is 
as a witness to the robust phase of 
European life between the end of the 
Dark Age (in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century) and the development, 
a century later, of a policy of violent 
suppression of ethical as well as doctri- 
nal heresy. 

Abelard died, broken by his relentless 
persecutor, in 1142 a.d., and he was 
l)uried in Ileloise’s abbey. She fell 
hack into obscurity, as an abbess of 
regular life, after the last of her letters 
and died in 1163. She was buried with 
Aladard, and in 1817 their bones were 
brought to Paris and buried together in 
the eenietery of Pere Lachaise at Paris. 

Thf Letters of Ahelard aiifl Helnise, English 
trfinslntioii by C. K. S«*ott Moncrieff, IPCn. The 
only oth«*r work of .Vbehird available in Eng- 
lish is his Ethics (,1. Ibiinsay MeCalluin, 1035'). 
Helen Waddell’s Peter Abelard (1033) is a sub- 
stantial histori<*al novel. Biographies by C. 
riiarrier, U^Uiise daus Vhistnire et dans la le- 
fjende (1032); Adolf Ilausrath, Peter Abdlard 
(1803); and Joseph McCabe, Peter Abelard 
( 1001 ). 

j. :\icc. 

ABELITES or Ahelonians, a Chris- 
tian sect in the environs of Ilipjto (Al- 
geria), at the time of St. Augustine; 
the members took the vow of ])erpetual 
chastity, claiming they followed the ex- 
ample of Abel who died a virgin. 

ABSOLUTION. The power of the 
Roman Catholic Church to free the sin- 
ner from his sin is based on John xx, 
23 : “ Whose sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted.” According to the Council of 
Trent, the words Ego te absolvo (I ab- 
solve thee) constituted the formula by 
which the priest absolved the penitent 


from guilt and eternal punishment. As 
absolution developed into an interna- 
tional industry, controlled by the 
Church, Leo X ordered the taxes on all 
crimes to be fixed, as if they were ar- 
ticles of merchandise. Under the aus- 
pices of this Pope appeared the first 
edition of Taxes of the Holy and Apos- 
tolic Chancery and Penitentiary (Rome, 
1514). The work made it clear that 
absolution was distinctly a rich man’s 
game, as witness the passage: ‘‘And 
carefully observe, that these kinds of 
graces and dispensations are not granted 
to the poor, because, not having where- 
with, they cannot be consoled” (Paris 
edition, 1520^ p. 23). 

The following are among the sexual 
misdeeds for which absolution was 
granted in the papal price-list: abor- 
tion, pure adultery, adultery with incest, 
bestiality, carnal knowledge of mother 
and godmother, deflowering a virgin, 
and fornication with a nun in the clois- 
ter or out of the cloister. As an indi- 
cation of changing morality it should be 
noted that the price for “absolution for 
one who has killed his father, his 
mother, his brother, his sister, his wife, 
or any of his kindred, ” was less than for 
various sexual sins. 

Antoine Bu Pinct : Taxes des Parties Casueh 
les de la Boutique du Pape (Lyons, 1564) ; 
Voltiiire: Philosophical Dictionary (under 
Tax). 

ABSTINENCE, SEXUAL. In the 

present article, sexual abstinence means 
refraining from sexual intercourse and 
so far as possible from all other forms 
of specifically sexual outlet. Whether 
complete abstinence from sexual expres- 
sion is possible for normal adults, and 
whether the abstinence practised is good 
for the abstaining individuals and for 
society, are questions about which opin- 
ions have differed, and toward the so- 
lution of which some data have been 
gathered. 

Primitive men, for various magical 
and practical reasons,®* required sexual 
abstinence from some or all of their peo- 
ple for various lengths of time, evidently 
feeling that such abstinence was good 
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for the group if not for the abstinent 
individuals. Essentially the same tra- 
dition has come down through religious, 
social, and economic institutions to mod- 
ern times,®® and with definite effects 
upon medical and psychological theories 
of sex. In particular, the tradition of 
abstinence has conduced to the theory of 
' ‘ sublimation, ’ ^ w’hich assumes that the 
sexual urge can be transmuted, or the 
life urge diverted, into non-sexual ac- 
tivities, in such wdse as to improve those 
activities and solve the sex problem.®^ 
Against this ascetic tradition have con- 
tended the more ‘‘materialistic,” “he- 
donistic,” and “naturalistic” views 
that the various human urges are 
equally good in themselves, and that 
the good life requires, for every urge, 
free and natural expression.^® 

History records great diflSculty in the 
practise of sexual abstinence by males 
at least, and implies that complete ab- 
stinence is impossible for most if not 
all individuals.®^ Modem studies sup- 
port that implication.^® For example, 
case studies of more than a thousand 
single women indicate that in these 
w’omen non-sexual interests as “means 
of utilizing total energy rarely prove 
quite satisfactory or complete.”^ 

Most studies, it is true, have been lim- 
ited by a selective factor, in that the 
case histories were obtained from per- 
sons in difficulties, from sufferers from 
ailments, or from individuals who chose 
to reply to questionnaires, instead of 
from a complete population of normal 
persons. One investigator avoided, 
largely at least, this selective factor by 
choosing, without knowledge of their sex 
adjustments or of their interest in any 
such study, forty young unmarried men 
ivho seemed to him superior, physically, 
intellectually, socially, and ethically, 
and by obtaining full data from every 
one of these men. As it turned out, 
every man acknowledged some overt ex- 
pression of physical sexuality. Eight- 
een per cent of the forty limited their 
sexual expression to dreams with 
nocturnal emissions; 15% practised 
“spooning,” “necking,” or “petting,” 


rather regularly, to the extent of or- 
gasm at the time or during the subse- 
quent night ^s sleep; 63% masturbated 
more or less regularly; 8% resorted to 
prostitutes; and 13% had fairly regu- 
lar intercourse with women other than 
prostitutes. (In this as in subsequent 
groupings, the total is more than 100% 
because several subjects had more than 
one form of outlet.) 

Grouped by ages, 40% of the men 
aged 21-25 limited themselves to dreams 
with nocturnal emissions, while only 5% 
of the 26-30 group, and 0% of the old- 
est group, aged 31-38, held to that out- 
let. Grouped by degree of apparent 
general superiority, of the least su- 
perior group 43% were given to mas- 
turbation, 29% resorted to prostitutes, 
and 43% restricted themselves to 
dreams; whereas of the most superior 
group, 75% practised masturbation, 
15% “spooned,” 10% had relations 
with women other than prostitutes, and 
only 10% held to the dream outlet 
(commonly thought the most “sublima- 
tional” of all these outlets). Further- 
more, incidental data in the study sug- 
gested that severe sexual abstinence 
does not increase general energy: the 
data suggested, rather, that se.xual ad- 
justment aids general adjustment, and 
that sex drive correlates positively, on 
the whole, with general vitality.®® 

Even if complete abstinence were 
proved possible for either sex or for 
both sexes, the question would remain. 
What are the individual and social ef- 
fects of the sexual abstinence practised 1 
Individual effects of the several forms 
of sex outlet, in the forty men cited, 
were not obvious, either immediately or 
in subsequent general and marital ad- 
justments so far as known ; although all 
the men seemed to feel that normal in- 
tercourse, in love and under ethically 
approvable conditions, would be by far 
the best form of sexual expression. Per- 
haps different effects would have been 
obvious had these men not been un- 
usually well-balanced and intelligent, 
some of them deliberately offsetting any 
“ingrowing” tendency of masturbation, 
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or coarsening tendency of prostitutes, 
by directing their fantasies and social 
relations along sexually normal lines. 
Undoubtedly much can be done thus, 
through sound teaching, thinking, and 
association, even in ordinary individu- 
als, to maintain erotically normal reac- 
tions throughout the usual long interval 
between sexual maturity and marriage, 
or if necessary throughout a lifetime 
unmarried, against all tendencies toward 
erotic distortion.*® 

The tendencies toward distortion, 
however, are real; particularly during 
adolescence and early adulthood, years 
in which the sexual urge is insistent or 
readily aroused, economic and social re- 
lations are full of uncertainty, and 
overt, socially approved, sexual habits 
have not been established. During this 
period, commerce with prostitutes does 
not train men for happy marital rela- 
tions; temporary sex affairs lead often 
to rivalries, conflicts, and regrets; 
“spooning” or “petting” lacks sub- 
stantiality, may lead to infection and 
impregnation, and habituates some in- 
dividuals against adequate intercourse; * 
masturbation, which necessarily differs 
profoundly from coitus, does not teach 
the individual lunv to win and love a 
mate, and can condition his orgasm to 
his own in.stead of to the opposite sex;^^ 
waking fantasies, which commonly flour- 
ish in the abstinent, may fixate the in- 
dividual’s erotic responses upon wrong 
physiological patterns,'® or upon a lim- 
ited, fantasied, class of persons — upon 
persons who resemble the parent of the 
opposite (or the same) sex, upon 
princesses with golden hair, princes 
charming but improbable, sirens, artists, 
jjugilists, persons with “a wicked look,” 
or even upon such literary patterns as 
appear in the following statements made 
to a gynecologist; “No man was ever 
so exciting to me as The Garden of 
Allah.** “I am affected by Ruskin’s 
l^esome and Lilies, but the book that 
shook me most is Maurice Hewlett’s For- 
('st Lovers.^* ”I am always most ex- 
cited by a row of asterisks.”* Even 
dreams with nocturnal emissions, though 


probably cultivable (through removal 
of inhibitions) in place of less approved 
outlets, if continued over many years, 
may predispose to fantastic erotic pat- 
terns and, in men, to ejaculatio praecox. 

Thus by various means, including un- 
warranted fears and misinformation, 
and the influences of perverted in- 
dividuals, many young people who are 
potentially normal do in fact become 
hyper-romantic, ingrown, soured, homo- 
sexual, indifferent, blase, anxious, neu- 
rasthenic, or otherwise distorted.*® 
Physically, also, despite many mislead- 
ing arguments to the contrary, it seems 
reasonable to conclude with modern au- 
thorities that prolonged sexual ab- 
stinence often produces, in men, weak 
erections and premature ejaculations, 
impotence, prostatic and testicular dis- 
orders; in women, chlorosis, dysmenor- 
rhea, shrinking of the breasts, and con- 
gestion of the ovaries ; and in both sexes, 
insomnia and metabolic and nervous dis- 
orders.*®* Abstinence after habituation 
to intercourse is especially conducive to 
these disorders.*®*" In short, sexual ab- 
stinence (like probably any continually 
unsatisfied urge), considered solely in 
its direct individual effects, is usually if 
not always an evil. 

Social effects of sexual abstinence as 
practised are, of course, only by abstrac- 
tion separable from the individual ef- 
fects ; because individuals are social. 
By abstraction, however, we could con- 
sider, on the credit side, the extent to 
which abstinence makes for freedom 
from venereal infection, for freedom 
from family cares in persons devoted 
to high causes, for sense of personal and 
social integrity, for fairness to other in- 
dividuals, and for conservation of sex- 
ual values for marriage. On the debit 
side, we could think of the extent to 
which abstinence conduces to the 
stresses, emotional distortions, and sex- 
ual inadequacies previously remarked; 
also of the very real loss in individual 
happiness and social motivation from 
failure to use the sexual urge, as such, 
for individual and social good. 

In keeping with modern enlighten- 
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ment, the following four propositions 
seem increasingly acceptable: (1) Hu- 
man beings’ sexual appetites are not 
limited to periods of oestrus or to re- 
quirements of procreation, and, though 
modifiable in form of expression, prob- 
ably cannot be inhibited completely, in 
healthy males at least. (2) The facts 
of human sexuality, normal and abnor- 
mal, provide no apology’ for license : liv- 
ing requires integration of interests, not 
the satisfaction of some interests (such 
as the sexual) through the destruction 
of other interests (such as the altruistic 
and idealistic).” (3) Enlightenment 
requires neither animal subjection to 
pleasure, nor primitive fear of pleasure, 
but the ethical use of pleasure.'® In 
particular, satisfactory' sexual expres- 
sion under ethical conditions does not 
weaken but natiiralh* conduces strongly 
to vocational, family, and social welfare. 
Thus one author remarks of sexual ab- 
stinence during pregnancy that ‘'such 
abstinence is not only not feasible, but 
is unnecessary and may . . . wreck 
love-life of husband and wife. Every 
faithful ob.server knows that unsatisfied 
sex hunger tends to make the individual 
irritable, impatient with family ties, and 
possessed of an animal restlessne.ss ; 
whereas the natural effect of adequate 
intercourse is to refresh the individual’s 
love for his mate, and, by a kind of 
aura, for his children. (4) Ethical and 
adequate expression of the sexual ap- 
petite will be impossible for many per- 
sons until society encourages marriage, 
by teaching young people how to marr>' 
and how to live together, by reducing 
the traditional economic requirements 
for marriage, by legalizing contracep- 
tion, and by allowing divorce by mu- 
tual con.sent.^'* 

^ K. B. Davis, Factors i/n the Sex Life of 
Tomerif 1929. — 2 p Dell, Love in the 
Machine Apr, 19,30. — ^ R. L. ;jimI 

L. Beam, The Single Woman: A Study in Sex 
Education, 1934; ibid., ♦xiv; « 111.— o R. L». 

Li. lieam, A Thousand Mar- 
ibid., 6* 446; 7 448.— » G. L. 
Elliott anfl H. Bono, The Sex JAfr of Youth. 
1929, 69; also Notes 29 and 16.— » E, R. 
Groves, Sex Psychology of the Unmarried 


Adult, in I. S. Wile, Ed., The Sex Life of the 
Unmarried Adult, 1934, 113-15 .— ioq. g. Hall, 
Adolescence, 1904; also Notes 23u, 27, 26, 25, 
22, 1, 12, 13, 6, 32, 33, and 3.— ^ F. W. Halle, 
Woman in Soviet Russia, 1934, 230. — ^2 q, y. 
Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, 1929. — 
12 G. V. Hamilton and K. Maegowan, What 
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ACT A DIUBNA (acts of the day), an 
official gazette published daily in ancient 
Rome; in addition to other proceedings 
of public interest, such as the trials of 
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criminals and news of the Senate, it con- 
tained a list of marriages and births. 

ADAMITES, a sect which claimed to 
live in the original innocency of the first 
man. The members renounced marriage, 
believing it was instituted as the result 
of Adames sin. They maintained that 
what was right in the dark could not be 
wrong in the daylight, and hence in- 
dulged in coitus without any attempt at 
concealment. The Adamites flourished 
in North Africa (2nd-3rd centuries, 
A.D.), their European counterparts be- 
ing the Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit. 

ADULTERY, the voluntary sexual 
intercourse of one spouse with any per- 
son except the other spouse (from Latin, 
adulierium) , Since adultery always in- 
volves a married person, the history of 
the term is closely allied to the history 
of marriage and the body of law related 
to it ADrLTERY and AMERICAN LAW, 

MARRi-\GE, marriage LAWS*]. In this 
article, however, we are concerned with 
such non -legal aspects of the subject as 
are included in the evolution of reli- 
gious, ethical and social, psychological, 
and anthropological attitudes toward 
adultery. 

Religion. — Religion has always re- 
garded adultery as a grave sin. This 
holds even for ])riinitive religions which 
are saturated with magic. Some primi- 
tive peoples think that adultery mars 
the fertility of the soil and blights the 
crops. They seem to reason that since 
adulterous love is illicit, it is therefore 
polluting. Others claim that adultery 
is responsible for infant mortality. 
When a child is expected, both partners 
of the marriage must remain faithful or 
the child wdll die. Great danger like- 
wise hangs over the husband guilty of 
adultery because he commits a kind of 
robbery in the course of which he per- 
ilously mingles his life identity with that 
of the woman ^s rightful mate. 

Certain more sophisticated religions 
hold the sacramental view of marriage, a 
inystical union which is indissoluble. 
The adulterous partner to such a mar- 
riage is guilty of a most serious sin 


against the faith. Orthodox Hindu mar- 
riage is sacramental, as is that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the latter de- 
spite the fact that the seventh command- 
ment of Moses did not grow from a 
sacramental concept. Although divorce 
is not recognized by the Roman or An- 
glican communions, separation and an- 
nulment are provided for the benefit of 
the innocent party to the marriage. 
Adultery is one of the few grounds re- 
garded as due cause wherever religious 
practice allows any loosening of the 
marriage bond. 

Christian Protestantism (with certain 
exceptions, such as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America) does not hold 
marriage to* be a sacrament, regarding 
it rather as a solemn contract, subject 
to breach and dissolution like any other 
mutual agreement. Adultery remains, 
nevertheless, a grave act, not from the 
point of view of magic or sacramental- 
ism but in the light of purity and fidel- 
ity. 

The strong ascetic strain in Christian- 
ity also plays a part in the general at- 
titude of all sects toward adultery with 
its implications of unlawful pleasure. 
Of modern religions, Christianity is as 
severe as any toward this sexual offence, 
despite the attitude implied by the pro- 
nouncement attributed to Jesus in the 
case of the woman taken in adultery. 
This is especially true of the Western 
Church whose influence increased the 
severity of the existing laws on adultery, 
while the Eastern Church contented it- 
self with following the code already 
formed. And although Christianity has 
done much to improve the position of 
woman, her margin of disability over 
man for marital infidelity has under- 
gone only a relative diminution since 
the opening of the Christian era. A 
noteworthy exception to this is to be 
found in Russia, now a violently anti- 
Christian country. 

Ethics . — The ethical importance of 
adultery has followed very closely its 
legal and religious significance. Ethi- 
cal thought has at various times held 
the adulterer punishable by death, by 
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mutilation, by divorce, and by social 
ostracism. Such ethical systems, how- 
ever, as are not dependent for their 
authority upon religion, tend more and 
more to view adultery as a grave item 
of wrong-doing, but not as without equal 
among human transgressions. This is 
particularly true in rational systems 
which take account mainly of the more 
permanent results, if any, of sexual in- 
fidelity. When offspring is not the re- 
sult, or when there is little active affec- 
tion to give value to a bond between 
married people, the technical infidelity 
of one or the other of the partners does 
not carry the weightiest of moral con- 
demnations. But wherever sacramen- 
talism or asceticism enters to give its 
moral sanction, the adulterer invokes 
upon himself the severest of judgments. 

It is the breach of faith caused by 
adultery that probably represents the 
principal moral failure according to 
modern ethical codes, since it is the sin 
against integrity and against permanent 
partnership values, rather than against 
God, or the rights of the husband or the 
wife that is important in a rational 
ethic. 

Society . — Society at large tends to re- 
gard adultery as of importance chiefly 
in its relation to the family. Here the 
State is likewise interested because of 
the problems of divorce, alimony, child 
custody, and illegitimacy (See Illegiti- 
macy) involved. In countries where 
women still have more or less of a chat- 
tel status, society condemns them for 
their violation of the husband’s (prop- 
erty) rights or for contaminating the 
blood purity of his offspring. But con- 
temporary social thought, in the West- 
ern nations at least, has been influenced 
by science (See below, this article, un- 
der Anthropology) and democracy to 
ignore sexual license unless it involves 
such general concerns as financial sup- 
port, children, and disease. The grow- 
ing legal equality of the sexes, the im- 
press of psychological theory (See be- 
low, this article, under Psychology), the 
rise of naturalism, and the improve- 
ment of contraceptive technique are ad- 


ditional factors now tending to min- 
imize the social importance of sexual in- 
tercourse between persons one or both 
of whom may be married. This imper- 
sonal attitude is contested by social con- 
servatives of many kinds, yet it appears 
to be gaining influence in the more 
highly educated classes of Western na- 
tions, particularly where the family is 
losing ground as an institution. 

Psychology . — The realm of psychol- 
ogy is the locus of a most pronounced 
contradiction wdiere adultery is con- 
cerned. On the one hand, there is little 
question that the psychological phe- 
nomenon of sexual jealousy and pos- 
sessiveness was, and is, the main source 
of all the vigor that goes into the pro- 
hibition of adultery. Yet on the other 
hand, the psychological impulse toward 
promiscuity is just as certainly a lead- 
ing factor which impels toward adul- 
terous behavior. Since psychology rec- 
ognizes no ethical values, it is not 
concerned with this obvious contradic- 
tion w’ithin its field. It is inclined 
merely to point out that man’s aversion 
to sexual betrayal by his mate springs 
from the pain he suffers when his sexual 
possessiveness, pride, and prestige are 
wounded. 

In ])rimitive societies emphasis falls 
upon male jealousy, and it is usually 
the husband who avenges his so-called 
rights. The by no means inferior ca- 
pacity for jealousy among the w^omen 
of more advanced societies is obvious, 
however. But such equality is not so 
obvious when the impulse toward pro- 
miscuity is examined in the light of 
recent evidence. Probably because of 
physiological differences, the drive to re- 
productive activity seems to be less 
aggressive and more selective in women 
than in men. There still is room to 
maintain that a more complex sexual ap- 
peal is required by women as a prepara- 
tion for mating than is necessary for 
men, who still carry in their sexual psy- 
chology unmodified elements of savage 
pursuit and capture. Their sexual 
promptings have therefore remained 
more constant and more specific than 
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those of women, although there is no 
reason to think that women have evolved 
farther than men from pre-civilized 
levels of sexual habit. It is simply that 
natural female behavior fits more easily 
into the pattern of civilized life than 
does the natural behavior of the male. 

Psychologically, therefore, the male is 
at something of a disadvantage under 
a marriage code of his own making, 
where his nature seeks to impose a tabu 
that it is constantly prompted to vio- 
late. One result of this has been that 
wherever psychology has come to influ- 
ence ethics, it has had a liberalizing 
effect. 

Anthropology and Biology . — Like 
])sychology, anthropology does not con- 
cern itself with right and wrong, al- 
though it has been summoned more than 
once as an aid to moral conservatives. 
The moot question as to whether man is 
instinctively monogamous, polygamous, 
or promiscuous has not yet been fully 
answered. It can be said, however, that 
there is more evidence to show that 
monogamy, for example, has been 
adopted in certain primitive societies be- 
cause of religio-magical beliefs, or for 
economic reasons, than because of un- 
fettered sexual j^reference. It can also 
be said that polygamous and polyan- 
drous marriage customs rose out of such 
considerations as the population ratio 
of men to women, which were some- 
times very unequal, rather than out of 
the will of the flesh. 

Biology usually confines itself to 
]>ointing out the obvious structural and 
functional differences between the .sexes 
with the clearly imj)lied difference of 
resultant behavior patterns. And its net 
position, to the extent that it is willing 
to take any at all, is far more tentative 
than that of religion or ethics. Like 
I^sychology, it takes no responsibility for 
the conflicts it cannot wholly ignore be- 
tween the natural history of man and 
the life he professes to lead in his j)res- 
tint state of civilization. 

Summary . — The long time trend has 
brought a recognizable evolution in the 
concept of adultery, although the great 


variety of codes in force at any one 
time in the world, renders generaliza- 
tion subject to numerous exceptions. It 
would seem, however, that the Western 
world has seen the gradual recession of 
religion as the supreme authority on 
sexual conduct in marriage and the 
slow rise of scientific and social think- 
ing on this question. The result may 
be described as a compromise, in which 
mankind carries on one shoulder the 
millions of years of his animal inher- 
itance, while on the other he bears the 
brief instant of his life as a sapient be- 
ing. 

Solomon Herbert, Fundamentals in Sexual 
Ethics (1920) ; H. S. Jennings, The Biological 
Basis of Human Nature (1930) ; Charles Mar- 
gold, Sex Freedom and Social Control (1926); 
George Ernst Newsom, The New Morality 
(1932) ; Edward Westcrmarck, The History of 
Human Marriage (1921, Vols. 1 and 3). 

W. M. H. 

ADULTERY AND AMERICAN 
LAW. The ordinary citizen is quite 
familiar with the definition of adultery 
as the voluntary sexual intercourse of a 
married person with anyone other than 
the lawful spouse. The legal implica- 
tions are not so clear. Is adultery a 
crime? Is it always a crime? Is adul- 
tery a crime where the woman is single 
and the man married? Or where the 
woman is married and the man single? 
Is it a crime involving moral turpitude? 
Is adultery a crime only on the part of 
the married participant? What proof 
is necessary to convict ? Can the charge 
be made generally or only by an of- 
fended spouse ? How does divorce, 
which may be sound in one state but 
not recognized in another, affect the 
matter? If adultery is a crime (as it 
is in New York, for instance) how does 
one explain the few prosecutions as com- 
pared with the numerous divorces 
granted by the civil courts on the 
ground of adultery? 

The supposed effect on society of 
irregular sex relationships has led to a 
variety of legal offenses. If not “ag- 
gravated’* in any way, the offense is 
fornication; if an illegitimate child is 
born, the offense is fornication and 
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bastardy; when the parties are related 
with a certain degree of consanguinity, 
it is incest ; where it is preceded or in- 
duced by fraud or by a promise of mar- 
riage, it is seduction; if by force or if 
the girl is under the age of consent, the 
crime is rape. 

Adultery, however, involves marriage 
on the part of at least one of the parties. 
Under the old Roman law an essential 
ingredient of the offense was that the 
female participant should be the wife 
of another. Thus the offense was not 
committed where a married man had 
sexual intercourse with a single woman, 
since under that law the gravamen of 
the offense involved the danger of sub- 
mitting the innocent husband to spuri- 
ous offspring and turning the inherit- 
ance away from his own blood to that 
of a stranger. 

Under the English Ecclesiastical Law 
it was immaterial which of the parties 
was married, whether the man or the 
woman, and if one was married, both 
were guilty. Adultery in England was 
not an indictable offense at common law 
and therefore is an offense in the United 
States only when made so by statute. 

Practically all states have adopted 
statutes making adultery a crime, but 
the elements of the crime and the re- 
sponsibility are not always the same. In 
some states both parties are guilty; in 
others only the married party. In 
some the statute is directed only against 
single men who have illicit sexual rela- 
tions with married women. In others 
the single person is not guilty. In some 
jurisdictions the crime is punishable 
only when the adulterous intercourse 
has continued during a more or less 
extended period of time or when it is 
indulged in publicly and thus is likely 
to humiliate the other spouse. In some 
states the crime is a misdemeanor, as in 
New York; in others, a felony. 

I have stated that one of the basic 
facts involves the marriage of one of 
the parties. Even this, however, is not 
always a matter of certainty, for the 
validity of a marriage often depends 
upon the validity of a prior decree of 


divorce. This is sometimes a question 
of great perplexity. 

Intent is of course an ingredient of 
the offense. This does not mean intent 
to engage in adultery, but intent to 
commit the act. A question might arise 
as to whether or not lack of knowledge 
that the paramour was married is a 
good defense, or an honest belief in the 
death of tlie paramour’s spouse. It is 
not a defense to a ])rosecution that the 
offender, because of his religious be- 
liefs, did not seriously regard the mar- 
riage vow or that the act was in accord 
with custom. The fact that the female 
participant was a common prostitute 
is no defense. Physical incapacity to 
commit the act is a good defense. 

The innocent party to a bigamous 
marriage is not guilty of the offense 
provided the illicit relationship was ter- 
minated immediately upon discovery of 
the true facts and provided tliat such 
innocent party was acting in good faith. 

In many jurisdictions adultery, like 
other crimes, is regarded as an offens«‘ 
against society and proceedings may be 
initiated even against the wish and de- 
sire of the persons interested. On the 
other hand, some states incline to treat 
criminal proceedings for adultery as 
disciplinary measures which can be 
brought only at the instance of the in- 
nocent spouse, so that prosecution for 
adultery is forbidden except on the com- 
plaint of the injured partner. It need 
hardly be said that in either case prose- 
cution depends largely upon the cus- 
toms and views of society, except in 
those instances where, like other legis- 
lation which would attempt to make 
people moral by law, the statutes are 
used for vindictive or blackmailing pur- 
poses. 

As a rule, in prosecutions for adul- 
tery the defendant may not be convicted 
on the uncorroborated testimony of the 
other participant and in most states the 
spouse of the defendant may not testify 
against the defendant. Prom the very 
nature of the offense frequently it can 
be established only by circumstantial 
evidence. The circumstances must be 
such as would lead a reasonable person 
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to the conclusion that the offense has 
been committed and should be so cogent 
as to exclude every reasonable inference 
except that of guilt. The meaning of 
the facts, however, depends again upon 
social custom, although as an eminent 
jurist once remarked, it will hardly be 
assumed that a man and a woman go 
to a hotel room to pray. Ordinarily, 
if proof of an adulterous inclination 
and opportunity is shown, tlic inference 
of sexual intercourse is justified. In 
one ease th(‘ fact that the defendant 
and the woman were seen hugging and 
kissing for an hour and a half in a 
eeuietery in the daytime was held in- 
sufficient to justify conviction for adul- 
tery. 

Adultery is almost universally ac- 
cepted as sufficient ground for divorce 
from the guilty sj)Ouse, although in 
some states which derive from the Latin 
law, adultery on the j)art of the man 
is not so regarded unless the act oc- 
curred in his own home. In other 
words, the test would seem to be the 
humiliation of the wife. The fact that 
in some states, a marriage cannot be 
dissolved even though the parties are 
cruel, inhuman, intemperate and hate 
each other, whereas it can be dissolved, 
however cordial their relations, if either 
is guilty of an act of infidelity, suggests 
the ecclesiastical influence on the law. 
Obviously adultery as a ground for 
divorce is not based on the theory that 
one loves his wife too little but that he 
loves someone else too much, however 
short-lived or intermittent the new emo- 
tion may be. 

Commission of the act on the part of 
a woman in many jurisdictions releases 
a husband from her support and from 
r(\sponsibility for the payment of neces- 
saries furnish(*d to her, although in one 
case the husband was recpiired to sup- 
port the errant wife since it a])peared 
that he also had been found guilty of 
adultery Of coiirse, the husbaiurs in- 
discretions do not relieve him at all, 
even though as a result thereof the wife 
leaves home. The guilty ])arty is in 
many jurisdictions deprived of the right 


of inheritance from the estate of the 
other. 

Under the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Law the Government may exclude 
those who admit having been guilty of 
a crime involving moral turpitude. In 
the celebrated Countess Cathcart case 
the Government failed in its efforts be- 
cause the act of illicit intercourse with 
which the Countess was charged, was 
committed in a country where such con- 
duct was not a crime, thus leaving 
wholly undecided the question whether 
in legal contemplation the act involves 
moral turpitude. 

It will thus be seen that although the 
definition of adultery is simple, yet 
Avhether or not a crime has been com- 
mitted depends u])on a variety of con- 
siderations — primarily upon the law or 
the absence of law in the place where 
the act was committed, the exact pro- 
visions of the statutes in the various 
states, the question of marriage of either 
of the parties, divorce and the validity 
thereof, and questions of this nature. 

A. G. H. 

AEROPE, of the royal family of 
Crete, was married at Mycenae to 
Atreus, but was seduced by her hus- 
band’s brother, Thyestes. The crimes 
and tragedies that followed this adultery 
are among the most complicated, in- 
cestuous and horrible in all mythology; 
the sun refused to set at Mycenae. 

Apollodorus, Epitome, ii, 10-14, Hyginus, 
Fahiilae, 87 and 88. Ovid (Artis Amatoriac, 
i, 327-.30) : “JIad the Cretan 'vvoinaii abstained 
from love for Thyestes — how great a boon to 
be able to please one man alone! — Phoebus had 
not broken off in mid-career, and wresting his 
car alxuit, turned round his steeds to face the 
dawn. ^ ’ 

AFFENLIEBE, monkey love, a Ger- 
man term for unreasonable maternal 
love in which the child is never disci- 
plined, but is spoiled by blind partiality 
in catering to all his wishes and whims. 

AFTERBIRTH. The popular term 
for all that remains in the w^omb after 
the birth of the child — placenta, portion 
of the umbilical cord, and fetal mem- 
branes; their expulsion constitutes the 
third stage of labor. A technical name 
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for the afterbirth (formerly known also 
as the afterburthen), is the secundines. 

Age DE RETOUB. French term for 
“age of return, “ denoting the approach 
of old age, or the time of life when the 
vital powers begin to diminish. Age 
critique signifies the menopause in the 
female, and the climacteric in the male. 

AGEE NATURAE, “field of nature,’’ 

ALLEN, GRANT (1848-1899), scien- 
tific writer and novelist. The subject 
of this sketch, whose full name was 
Charles Grant Blairfindie Allen, 
-was born on February 24, 1848, in 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, and died on 
October 25, 1899, at Hindhead. Surrey, 
England. His family history is un- 
usually interesting because it throws 
light upon his genius and achievements. 

Grant Allen’s father, Joseph Antiaell Allen, 
was an Irishman, his mother being a daughter 
of Joseph Antisell of Arbor Hill, Tipperary, 
and his father, Jonathan Allen, her own cousin, 
being a member of the Irish Bar and a great 
friend of Daniel O’Connell. Joseph Antisell 
Allen was a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and after taking orders in the Church of Eng- 
land emigrated in 1840 to Canada. Here, after 
a few years of service, becoming involved in a 
theological controversy with his Bishop, he re- 
signed his ministry, and for the rest of his life 
lived in retirement at ‘ * Alwington, ’ ’ Kingston, 
Ontario, devoted to literary and philosophical 
pursuits. He was the author of numerous 
pamphlets, as well as of three volumes of verse, 
one being a long poem composed in 1864 for 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

Allen’s mother was Charlotte Catherine Ann 
Grant, only daughter of Charles William Grant, 
fifth Baron de Longueuil, and of Caroline, 
daughter of General John Coffin of ** Alwington 
Manor” in New Brunswick, and niece of Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. These Coffin 
brothers were direct descendants, in the fifth 
generation, of Tristram Coffin, who in 1642 
emigrated from Devonshire to join the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and who later became 
leader of the twenty men that purchased Nan- 
tucket Island from Lord Sterling, holder of a 
Royal Grant. The Coffin brothers were edu- 
cated at the Boston Latin School, and at the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War were al- 
ready in the British Army and Navy. Though 
they remained loyal to the Crown, they re- 
tained a sentimental affection for their old 
home, as evidenced by the fact that in his old 
age Sir Isaac returned to Nantucket and there 
founded the Coffin School in 1827. 

When Caroline Coffin married Cliarles Grant, 
Baron de Longueuil, she allied herself with a 


French family which Parkman, the historian, 
calls * ‘ the most truly eminent in Canada. ’ ’ ^ 
The Baron’s father. Captain David Alexander 
Grant of Blairfindie, belonged to a family which 
had lost its Scotch estates because of devotion 
to the Stuart cause. He married Marie Charles 
Joseph, Baroness de Longueuil in her own 
right. The Longueuil Barony in Canada was 
created by Letters Patent from Louis XIV in 
1700, when the King ennobled both Charles le 
Moyne, Seignior of Longueuil, and the sur- 

the illustrious Iberville, who — from Hudson’s 
Bay to Louisiana “had a career of the highest 
distinction on both land and sea. ’ ’ 2 

Thus Grant Allen was the offspring of sev- 
eral families of remarkable independence, cour- 
age, and pioneering spirit, and in his mixture 
of Irish, Scotch, English and French blood the 
Celtic strain was largely predominant. It is 
interesting to note that in regard to Irish af- 
fairs, while the elder Allen was an ardent 
Tnionist, the younger was a staunch Home 
Ruler. The former w%*is a Churchimin. though 
he rebelled against the Athanasian Creed; the 
latter was opposed to all forms of religious 
dogma. And “Grant’s mother was as 8j>ar- 
klingly French as his father was solidly Brit- 
ish. ’ ’ ® 

Grant Allen began his education with his 
father, but at thirteen was taken to New 
Haven, where he was placed under a tutor 
from Yale. A year later he was taken to a 
school at Dieppe, France, and finally was trans- 
ferred to King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
England. In 1867 he entered Oxford, winning 
a much sought-after scholarship known as the 
Senior Classical Postmastership at Merton Col- 
lege. He took a first-class in Moderations in 
1869, a second-class at Greats in 1870, and his 
B.A. degree in 1871. 

Allen went to Oxford in the pre-scientific 
days of University education, but from child- 
hood he had been devoted to botany and later 
his main intellectual interest became scientific 
and philosophical speculation. He was an ar- 
dent student of the works of Spencer, Darwin 
and Huxley, and at Oxford was known as a 
pronounced evolutionist and a brilliant expo- 
nent of the “Gospel according to Herbert 

After taking his degree Allen engaged in 
teaching and it was while acting as tutor at 
Oxford to the sons of Lord Iluntly that he first 
met his future wife. Miss Elh*n Jerrard, sister- 
in-law of his friend Franklin Richards, Lec- 
turer in Trinity College. Their marriage was 
followed by a quarter of a century of singu- 
larly happy wedded life, and when in 1895 

^ Francis Parkman, The Old in Can- 

ada, 1884, p. 262. 

2 Charles W. Colby, Canadian Types of the 
Old Regime, 1908, p. 180. 

2 William Chislett, Jr., Moderns and Near 
Modems, 1928, p. 199. 
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Allen published his ** storm-center ” of a novel, 
The Woman Who Did, he presented it **to my 
dear wife to w'hom I have dedicated my twenty 
happiest years.” 

Before the honeymoon was over the Allens 
sailed for Jamaica, where Grant had been ap- 
pointed Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy at the newly founded Government Col- 
lege in Spanish Town, a position which he 
held for three years. In Jamaica he learned 
much about tropical flora and fauna, as Well 
as about a primitive people. lie also devoted 
some time to An^jlo-Saxon and Early English 
History, and read Catullus and other classics 
with Ids stuflents. All this experience he 
turned to good account later in both his scien- 
tific essays and his fiction. 

On returning to England he wrote his first 
book, Phifsitdngical Arsthefics, which he dedi- 
cated by jK'rmission to Herbert »S]»encer, who 
('\press<'d admiration of Allen’s ” great origi- 
nality and insight,” and warmly approved of 
his *‘exj>osition of the tlu'ory of Pleasure and 
Pain.” Tlu‘ marked n'cognition a<‘eorded to 
the book won for the author an entree to the 
niaga/ines, and his first article, “Carving a 
Coconut,” was acceptisl by the “Cornhill” 
and brought him in twelve guineas. From then 
on Allen managed to make a comfortable in- 
c(»me fnmi his writings, which year after year 
dealt with such a variety of subjects, that at 
the time of his death Andrew Lang could speak 
of his g(*iiiuH as “the most versatile, beyond 
comparison, of any man in our age,”"* while 
Pichard Le Gallienne called him “the most 
variously gifted man of letters of his time.”^ 

'J’he titles of his books (and many of his 
es.says n(*v<‘r a])peared in book form) alone num- 
ber seventy-three. These are not classified by 
his biogr.'iiiher, Edward Clodd, but, in his ad- 
dre.ss at Grant Allen ’s funeral, Frederic Har- 
rison, after alluding to “the immense roll of 
his j)ul)lished works,” enumerates these heads: 
“science, biol(»gy, j)hysics, botany, mineralogy, 
metaphysics, history, j)ala(‘ontology, archaeol- 
fWt theology, j)hilosoj)hy, sociology, ethics, art, 
criticism, fiction,” the pro«luct of .'in “inex- 
haustible and versatile brain.” And even in 
this long list, Mr. Harrison has overlooked one 
important heading, for The Lower Slopes is a 
volume of charming j)oetry. partly humorous 
and ])artly philosophical, and Andrew Lang 
calls Allen “a master of the ballade.” 

Among the best known of the ]a)pular scien- 

Largr (1881); Colin Clout Calendar (1882); 
The Ctdours of Flowt rs (18S2) ; Flowers and 
their Pedigrees (1883) ; Science in Arcadg 
(1892) ; Posl-Prandial Philosophy (1894) ; 
Flashlights on Nature (1899). 

Of a different class are Anglo-Saxon Britain 
(1881) and his biographies, including Biogra- 

* Longman*s Magazine, December, 1899. 

® Fortnightly Ueview, December, 1899. 


phies of Wording Men (1884) and Charles Dar- 
win (1885). His Force and Energy is a 
treatise on Physics and his Historical Guides 
(Paris, Florence and Belgium) deal with ques- 
tions of art -appreciation. In the field of Classi- 
cal Literature he translated in verse-form the 
Attis of Catullus, and added some essays on 
the poem, including one “On the Origin of 
Tree- Worship.” Frederic Harrison regarded 
as his most important achievement his “in- 
quiry into the origins of religions,” a volume 
of 447 pages, which Allen published under the 
title The Evolution of the Idea of God (1897). 

As to his less serious works, some of which 
Avere confessedly “pot-boilers,” though all of 
them are written in a charming style, there 
are thirty or more tales of fiction to be credited 
to Allen. In the short story he was “a bril- 
liant pioneer,” and in The Reverend John 
Creedy and Mr. Chung he handles attractively 
“the romance of the clash of civilizations.” 
What ’.V Bred in the Bone was written in a 
month, but won for the author the prize of 
a thousand pounds. The Great Taboo is an 
anthropological story, and l7i All Shades is an 
echo of Allen’s life in Jamaica, while The 
Tents of Shem is dedicated to a friend “in 
memory of many happy days” in North Af- 
rica. The Linnet recalls the Tyrol and em- 
bodies a compliment to his poet-friend, William 
Watson. 

There is one story that was put forth 
with a more definite purpose than any 
of the rest. The Woman Who Did was 
“written at Perugia — spring 1893 — for 
the first time in my life wholly and 
solely to satisfy my own taste and my 
own conscience.” Such is the foreword 
and we must take the statement at its 
face value. The very title of the book 
is a challenge, and Allen is challenging 
the “British Barbarians”® to test their 
faith in current conventions. Did they 
believe that a mere ceremony, civil or 
religious, was sufficient to turn even a 
loveless union into marriage, or, con- 
versely, that without such a formality 
no union, however sincere the love on 
which it was based, should be recog- 
nized? In those late Victorian days the 

might be a nonessential convention was 
a shocking thing to contemplate. To 
be sure, the problem had been presented 

0 Grant Allen’s Woman Who Did was fol- 
lowed by another * ^ hill-top novel, ’ ’ The British 
Barbarians (1895), notable in the Victorian 
era for its unconventional views on adultery, 
which purported to belong to the twenty-fifth 
century. 
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under some disguise by both George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy, but here 
was a witer who flaunted tlie issue in 
the very title of his book. He was as- 
sailed from right and from left, and Sir 
Walter Besant found it necessary to 
proclaim in Allen’s defence that ‘‘he 
was a man whose whole life was regu- 
lated by the strongCvSt sense of princi- 
ple, honor, loyalty and truth.’* 

The irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that, in his fight against what he 
called “legalised prostitution,” Allen 
does not convince his readers that the 
woman — his heroine — was right in what 
she did. Rejecting the marriage cere- 
mony as a survival from an age of 
slavery, she lived with her lover, and 
by him had a child, born after the 
father's deatli. In later years, when 
the child learned that she had no legal 
family status, she turned upon the 
mother who had wronged her, and the 
woman, hereft of her child’s love, took 
her own life. The fight for a slender 
])rinciple b(H'om(‘s a solemn tragedy. 
The author exp(*cted his readers to he 
deeply sympathetic with his heroine, 
hut diverts their sympathy to the one 
who suffers most, tin; unhappy daugh- 
ter. It is not unlike the Dido tragedy 
in Virgil’s Aeneid. The i)Oet has por- 
trayed Dido’s distress so vividly that 
the average reader denounces the hero 
for his cruelty. 

Nevertheless, The Woman Who Did, 
which passed into at least twenty-three 
editions, has had no little influence in 
making the laws of marriage and 
divorce in Great Britain more flexible 
and rational than they were in the late 
nineteenth centurv. 

11. R. P. 

AMAH. In China, a female ])rothel 
servant who acts as a maid to ])rosti- 
tutes, to give the latter “face” with 
their clients. At times these amahs pur- 
chase children to train them for the 
brothel, the relationship then being 
“mother” and “daughter.” 

League of Nations, Cnmmismon of Enquiry 
into Traffic in Women and Children in the 
East (Report to the Council, Geneva, 
p. 42): Often cx-prostitute, who is only 


a brothel amah and has nobody in the worJ<l 
to eare for, will invest her savings in the pur- 
chase of a little girl wdiom she will bring up 
as her daughter. The child will grow uj) in 
the brothel. Both mother and daughter have 
never known any other but brothel life and they 
find nothing in the choice of a prostitute’s 
career for the girl which might stand in the 
way of their mutual affection.” 

AMBIVALENT FEELING. The 

emotion of love and hatred for the same 
person at the same time. “I love you 
and I hate you.” 

Catullus (l.xxxv) : ^*1 hato and I love. Per- 
haps you ask why. I do not know, but I feel 
so, and am in torment.” 

ANAMALIS FOBIL ( or BAMUOl^LA 
OP THE woLOFs) , ‘ ‘ the dance of the tread- 
ing drake,” an erotic dance of the Sene- 
gal Negroes. 

Pierre Loti (The lioniancr of a Spahi, ISSM : 

‘ ' Anamalis fohil! shrieked the Griots, striking 
on their tom toms, tlitdr eyes glaring, tlndr 
muscles strung, their bodies glistening with 
sweat. And eV(‘ryone re))eat(*d, clapping their 
hands in frenzy — anamali.s ftdtil — anamulis 
fohil — till* first words, the domin.'int note, and 
the refntin of a maniac song, mad ANilh ferv(»r 
and licence, th<* song of the baniboula of 
•Spring! Aunmahs fofnl! tl»e cry of wild un- 
restrained d(‘sire, (»f the vigor of the Negro 
overwarme<l by the sun into a terrible hyKt(‘ria, 
the alleluia of Negio l<»ve, tin* hymn of se- 
duction. ’ ’ 

.T.'icobus X. (I'ntrodde7i Fields of Anthro- 
jKdogif, ]85>8) : “Jn the anamulis f(d)d, the 
dancer in his movements imitates the c(»pula- 
tion of tin* gr<*at Indian duck. This drak<‘ has 
a member of a cork screw shape, .and .‘i peculiar 
movement. Tin* woman, for her part, tucks 
uj) her cl(»thes, .'iinl convulsively ;jgit.ateH the 
lower jjart of her body by the motion (»f her 
haunches; she alternately shows her partin-r her 
vulva, and hides it from him, by ;i regul;ir 
movement, backwards and forwards, of the 
body. ’ ’ 

ANDROARIUM, or ANDIiOAKION 
(masculine egglot ; ovarium virile). The 
ovarv of the male: tlie testicle. 

ANDROLOGY. The study of the 
masculine constitution; specifically, th<* 
study of the male sexual organs. Andri- 
atrics is the branch of medicine devoted 
to the disea.ses of men and their treat- 
ment. 

ANESTHESIA, SEXUAL. The term 
frigidity is used to describe a condition 
in female s<*xual life. If we speak in 
general about the frigid woman we mean 
that she is not interested in sexual grati- 
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fication or, apparently, she does not en- 
joy sex life. If we use the term in medi- 
cine, frigidity means the inability of 
the woman to achieve vaginal orgasm. 
This must be emphasized, because she 
may and does obtain gratification in her 
love life, a gratification which is sexual 
in nature though not strictly connected 
with vaginal intercourse. 

In modern medicine frigidity (sexual 
anesthesia) is considered a neurotic 
j)roblem rather than anything else, al- 
though there may be a type of frigidity 
due to organic physical disturbances. 
As for instance, in the different diseases 
of the genital organs, where intercourse 
itself may be or is painful, and therefore 
the defense against it causes and main- 
tains frigidity. Both constitutional ele- 
ments and anatomical factors bring 
about the develoi)ment of sexual anes- 
thesia. 

Very seldom do women seek treat- 
ment for the complaint of frigidity. 
What brings them to the doctor is a 
number of various nervous complaints, 
which are bound up with their .sexual 
difficulties. The nervous complaint may 
be a general dissatisfaction, feelings of 
inferiority, very often anxiety states, a 
constant ten.sene.ss and oversensitiveness. 
The woman may be extremely shy, 
which leads to withdrawal from social 
life; at the same time if married she 
may become over-])rotective toward her 
children and thus harm them. Develop- 
ment of a strong reactive attitude 
against men is possible, with resultant 
inability of the woman to live up to 
her feminine role. All these can be the 
result of inner, deep-lying, most of the 
time unconscious, psychological difficul- 
ties. 

The fact that frigidity can be treated 
successfully with ])sychotherapy and 
that a very small percentage of women 
so treated retain their complaint ])roves 
that the psychological factors are out- 
standing in the causation of frigidity. 

A further proof of the importance of 
psychological factors in frigidity is that 
to our knowledge and experience a 
woman’s inability to enjoy sexual inter- 
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course sometimes changes spontaneously 
after childbirth or with a change of the 
sexual partner, as for instance, after di- 
vorce and remarriage. 

In connection with the latter we must 
also take into consideration the fact that 
impotentia of the male partner may be 
responsible for the development of fri- 
gidity. 

As to the other underlying psycho- 
logical causes, we may mention that first 
place and the most important role is as- 
signed to early childhood fixations. The 
early attachment of the little girl to 
the father is carried over into adult life, 
and the sense of guilt which usually ac- 
companies a -strong love attachment, in- 
terferes with the enjoyment of sex in 
later life. 

The manifold early childhood experi- 
ences and impressions are responsible 
for the develoi)ment of very strong mas- 
culinity drives and also for strong homo- 
sexual tendencies which, in turn inhibit 
the enjoyment of sex life. 

Early childhood fantasies about sex 
in general and about pregnancy and 
childbirth in particular, may constitute 
a disturbance to the development of 
normal healthy sexual pleasure. The 
different phases in the sexual develop- 
ment of the woman also contribute to 
the difficulties arising from the sexual 
attitude. 

The phases which can be recognized 
are: the first, in earliest childhood, the 
necessity for the little girl to accept and 
reconcile herself to the fact of not hav- 
ing a penis; then at puberty, the ac- 
ceptance of menstruation (which is so 
badly tolerated by most women) ; later 
in life, defloration, which constitutes a 
shock ; still later, childbirth ; and at the 
last, the menopause. All of these stages 
leave their definite mark, differing only 
in degree, on the psychic life of the 
woman, and all may be contributing 
causes to the development and main- 
tainance of frigidity. 

The problem of frigidity or sexual ir- 
responsiveness of the woman is possibly 
as old as human culture itself. Erotic 
literature dealing with this problem of 
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sexual anesthesia and the different de- 
vices to correct it leads back thousands 
of years. This indicates that it was as 
much of a problem to the men of the 
past as it is at present. 

As to the prevention of frigidity we 
may mention that sensible sexual educa- 
tion and proper enlightenment in sexual 
hygiene may at least help, by eliminat- 
ing certain fears connected with sexual 
knowledge and fantasies of the young. 
As to its treatment when present, psy- 
chotherapy is the only means of treat- 
ment, and among the psychotherapeutic 
procedures, psychoanalysis is to be men- 
tioned in first place. 

Helene Deutseh, Psychoanalyse der Weih- 
lichen Sexualfunlctionen, Intcrnationaler Psy- 
ehoaiifilytiseher Verlaj;, Wien. — Otto Feniehel, 
Hystcrien und Zwangsneuroscn, Iiiternationaler 
Psyeboaualytiseher Verlag, Wien, 1931, pp. S4, 
92. — Sigmund Freud, J New Senes of Intro- 
ductory Lectures to PsychoaJialysis, New York, 
1933, pp. 180-1. — E. Hit.sehmann and E. Berg- 
ler, Die GeschJechtskalte der Frau, Verlag der 
**.\rs Medici,” Wien, 1934. — Karen Homey, 
The Flight from Womanhood, International 
Journal of Psychoanaly.sifl, vii, pp. 324-39. — 
Sandor Lorand, The Morbid Personality, New 
York, 1931, pp. 21, 27, 92-3, 99, 104, 107.— 
Hermann Nunberg, AUgemeine Neurosf nhhre, 
Verlag Hans Huber, Bern, 1932, pp, 77-8. — 
Sandor Rado, Fear of Castration tn Women, 
The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, ii, nos, 3-4, pp. 
425-75. — Wilhelm Reich, Die Function des 
Orgasmus, Internationaler Psvchoanalytischer 
Verlag, Wien, 1927, pp. 42, llif, 173f,‘l82. 

S. L. 

ANHEDONIA. A condition in which 
there is total deprivation of pleasure in 
acts that are normally pleasurable. In 
sexologic literature the term denotes 
complete frigidity. 

ANIMIERKNEIPEN, saloons with 
female attendants. 

Cedar PauFs definition: **Kneipe signifies 
a drinking-saloon or x)othouse, eciuivalent to the 
French cabaret. The German Animiericneipe 
is a beer-saloon at which the attendants are 
women (Kellnerinnen) whose function is to 
attract the male customers of the place, to 
incite them (animieren) to drink freely, and 
to play the part of prostitutes when required. 
Thus they correspond to the les inviteuses of 
the similar drinking-saloons in Paris.” 

ANTEROS, the god of mutual love, 
who punished those who did not return 
the love of others; frequently repre- 


sented as opposed to his mischievous 
brother Eros. 

Pausanias (i, xxx) : “Before the entrance to 
the Academy is an altar to Love, with an in- 
scription that Charmus was the first Athenian 
to dedicate an altar to that god. The altar 
within the city called the altar of Anteros 
(Love Avenged) they say was dedicated by 
resident aliens, because the Athenian Meles, 
spurning the love of Timagoras, a resident 
alien, bade him ascend to the highest point of 
the rock and cast himself down. Now Tima- 
goras took no account of his life, and w’as 
ready to gratify the youth in any of his re- 
quests, BO he went and cast himself down. 
When Meles saw that Timagoras \vas dead, he 
suffered such pangs of remorse that ho threw 
himself from the same rock and so died. From 
this time the resident aliens worshipped as 
Anteros the avenging spirit of Timagoras.” 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

1. In Reoaju) to Origins. 

2. Social Control op Sex, 

3. Symbousm. 

4. Myth and Sex. 

5. Child Nurture and Adult Sex Be- 

havior. 

f). Sex ANT) Various Forms of Marriage. 

7. Different Phrasing of Sex. 

8. The Conception of the Normal. 

9. Premarital Conception, Birth Con- 

trol AND Abortion. 

10. Sex and Age. 

11. The R6le of Each Sex. 

12. Specific Beliefs about Sex. 

13. Theoretical Use op the Material. 

14. Further Research Needed. 

In this article the term anthropology 
will be interjireted to mean: the scien- 
tific study of the cultures of primitive, 
that is preliterate, peoples. From the 
investigation of the patterning of sex 
behavior among many different and 
homogeneous primitive cultures, the stu- 
dent of sex may look for certain definite 
material — the most important of wliich 
is the diversity and range of social pat- 
terning of the sexual impulse, whether 
it be in physiological terms, such as the 
specialization of unusual erogenous 
zones, or in the various social forms 
within which the sex impulse is allowed 
or denied expression. Before consider- 
ing these positive aspects of the question 
it is necessary to consider some common 
misconceptions : 

In Regard to Origins . — It is repeat- 
edly assumed that the social forms of 
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contemporary primitive peoples furnish 
reliable clues to forms of society ances- 
tral to our own. There are certain de- 
partments of human life in which this 
is true, most conspicuously in the field 
of technology and those aspects of the 
social life such as size and integration of 
population units which are directly ef- 
fected by the existent state of techno- 
logical knowledge. 

There is, however, no reason to as- 
sume that present day primitive socie- 
ties represent ancestral forms in the pat- 
terning of the sexual life or that it is 
practicable to use primitive material in 
the construction of imaginative se- 
quences dealing with the evolution of 
the social control of sex. It has not been 
demonstrated that there is any direct or 
causal connection between marriage and 
sex practices on the one hand and the 
stage of technological development upon 
tlie other. (Prom this generalization, 
technological inventions directly rele- 
vant to sex i)ractiee, i.e., contraceptive 
devices, abortive instruments, etc., must, 
of course, be excepted.) Even when we 
find among j)rimitive peoples negative 
conditions, such as a lack of knowledge 
of paternity, there is no ground for as- 
suming that this is a survival from a 
prehistoric period. It may just as well 
be a modern development com])arable to 
a thef)ry of the soul, or the medieval 
theory of the homunculus. 

Similarly, when we find records of 
primitive people among whom the cus- 
tomary copulatory position is a iergo, 
this may be a survival from pre-human 
times, but there is no more evidence for 
such a conclusion than there is for an 
interpretation referring the same copu- 
latory position when it recurs among so- 
phisticated peoples as a variant of sex 
practice, to a continuance of a non- 
human tradition. When among equally 
])rimitive people there occurs for in- 
stance the face-to-face copulatorj^ posi- 
tion or the type of kiss which is so- 
cially standardized in our society and 
rare in primitive societies, this kind of 
argument falls down. It may be said 
categorically that students of the origins 


of sex patterns will find very little avail- 
able material in the data on contem- 
porary primitive societies. 

What is true for such direct aspects 
of sex as position of copulation, is 
equally true of forms of marriage. The 
misconceptions of the late 19th Century 
that there is evidence for an orderly 
evolution from promiscuity, through 
group marriage, matriarchy and final 
development of patrilineal forms, is 
without foundation in modem research. 
Matrilineal forms occur sporadically 
among primitive and semi-primitive peo- 
ples — they are one possible variant of 
a strong unilateral kinship development 
which emphasizes the w^oman’s relation- 
ship to the children, or the house, or 
other property, at the expense of a simi- 
lar emphasis in the man’s case. 

Its occurrence cannot be interpreted 
as a survival of a form ancestral to our 
own. In fact, even those theorists who 
regard matriliny as an earlier stage of 
all human social development, have been 
forced to introduce an anomalous theory 
of social regression to explain w^hy con- 
temporary i)eoples with the simplest 
technology — e.g., Eskimos, Veddas — do 
not exhibit matrilineal forms. Students 
of sex behavior may find much illumina- 
tion in studying matrilineal institutions 
and the effect produced upon sex be- 
havior by rendering the mother and 
child independant of the mother’s sex- 
ual partner, but it will be illuminating 
as to the way in which the sexual im- 
pulse functions under certain condi- 
tions, not about the origin of social 
forms. 

Social Control of Sex . — One of the 
strongest misconceptions about primi- 
tive people is that they are character- 
ized by a more overt, less patterned and 
more vigorous sexuality than are civil- 
ized peoples. The widespread occur- 
rence of polygamy gives further color 
to this view. But here again it is neces- 
sary to sound a note of caution. Primi- 
tive peoples are alike only in the ab- 
sence of a w^ritten language and de- 
pendence upon a comparatively simple 
technology. 
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There is no sense in which it is pos- 
sible to discuss the sexual life of sav- 
ages, qua savages, as over against the 
sexual life of civilized man as such. In- 
stead, we can only discuss the diverse 
cultures of a large number of primitive 
peoples, each one with its distinctive and 
integrated forms of child-rearing and 
mating within which the specific sexual 
behavior of the growing individual is 
patterned. These contrasting forms 
show the widest gamut from license to 
rigid ascetic control. There is the Es- 
kimo game of “lights out” which per- 
mits new temporary pairing-off among 
the married, and the Kiwai ceremonials 
in which the whole community cooper- 
ates in a promiscuous sexual activity 
designed to produce sexual sc'cretions to 
fertilize the crops. Such instances must 
be placed side by side with the long seg- 
regation from sex during the hunting 
season practised by certain tribes of 
California, and the several-year long 
religious tabu periods of the Mentawei, 
and societies like the Gihertese and the 
Planus of the Admiralty Islands where 
the slightest sexual lapses were dealt 
with severely. 

Within the limits of primitive society 
it is possible to find the same range in 
sexual over-expression or under-expres- 
sion which is found among individuals 
in our own culture, and it must be re- 
membered that whatever the .social 
norm, either emphasis upon sex or an 
attempt to limit sex behavior as far as 
possible, there is always a rigid social 
control as defined and explicit as the 
controls of civilized societies, and often 
far more definite. 

Symbolism . — The scholarly investiga- 
tion of various primitive and archaic 
fertility cults, in which there has been 
an elaborate artistic expression of fer- 
tility ideas, has caused many sUidents 
to expect to find sexual symbolism 
highly developed as a characteristic of 
all primitive peoples. 

Actually the widest variation obtains 
in this respect. There are primitive peo- 
ples, like the Indonesians and many Af- 
rican tribes who perceive and culturally 


recognize the closest connections be- 
tween human fertility and animal or 
crop fertility, and who express this in 
a varied symbolism. Less direct but in- 
disputable close association between sex 
and the hunt, between male virility and 
male success in other fields of endeavor 
are found in many primitive ceremoni- 
als such as those Australian ceremonials 
in which blood from the phallus is used 
as an essential component. Australian 
aboriginal ceremonialism is shot through 
with a form of symbolism for which the 
bodily processes of the individual fur- 
nish an indispensable ground plan. 

In marked contrast is the ceremonial 
life of the North American Indians in 
which the most meagre use is made of 
sexual symbolism, and clues u])on which 
ceremonials are developed are taken in- 
stead from the natural environment, the 
seasons, the character of animals and 
birds, etc. There is no more justifica- 
tion for regarding one form of symbol- 
ism as primary than for considering the 
other so; we can only say that some 
primitive peoples have made a full use 
of sex symbolism, and others have con- 
spicuously negh‘cted it. 

Myth and Sex , — There has been much 
di.scussion of the significance of certain 
widespread myths such as The Magic 
Flight, The Vagina Dentata, The Swan 
Maiden, The Island of Woman, etc., in 
which there is either imj)uted or very 
obvious sexual symbolism. ]\lost of these 
discussions fail to distinguish between 
the problem of origins and the problem 
of diffusion, i.e., diffusion which is bas(*d 
upon some aspect of the myth other 
than the sexual symbolism under con- 
sideration. 

Consider for instance the Vagina Den- 
tata, one of the most widespread myths 
in the world, in which a female with a 
toothed or otherwise armored vagina 
successively castrates all males who at- 
tempt coitus, until a wooden phallus, or 
some similar device, is used by a male 
to render her harmless. That this myth 
originated among a group of people who 
actually feared the sexuality of women 
is a very tenable hypothesis. That it 
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is so widespread because fear of female 
sexuality is a frequent and recurrent 
phenomenon of male psychology, is also 
tenable. 

But the presence of the myth among 
any given primitive peoj)le may be due 
to other causes, such as the incorpora- 
tion of the myth in a wider myth cycle, 
or its significance in a ceremony, and 
the absence of the myth in a given 
culture is likewise not data upon the 
absence of fear of female sexuality. The 
student of the psychology of sex may 
find suggestive material in these wide- 
spread myths if he bears in mind 
these necessary historical considerations. 
(Comparisons between the idiosyncratic 
fantasies of psychotics in our society 
and these jirimilive constructs can also 
he illuminatingly made. Of even 
greater value, however, is a study of 
which of the myths current in a given 
region are accepted or rej(*cted hy a 
given ])eople and of tlie modi heat ions 
which are made in widespread forms in 
confoniiity with the local cultural em- 
phasis. 

Of interest also is such a question as 
why the Vagina Dental a is so wide- 
spread while the Blue lieard story is 
not. And this (piestion illustrates the 
use for sexual ))sychology wiiich can le- 
gitimately he made of mythological ma- 
terial, because tlie answer may lie in a 
greater male fear of sexuality, but it 
may lie in the fact that most of the 
elaborations of culture, such as myth 
and rite, are controlled hy men. We can 
turn from the discussion of negative 
considerations to : 

Child Nurlure and Adult Sex Be- 
havior . — Detailed correlations of the 
suckling, weaning and other child nur- 
ture habits of a few primitive people 
with their adult sex patterns, suggest 
that this is a fertile field of investiga- 
tion for students of sex. 

Among the Arai)esh people of New 
Guinea, the suckling process is delighted 
in by motJier and child; the mother 
titilates the chikBs lips with her ni})ple, 
plays with the body of the child and 
encourages it to play with her body and 


with its own body. The child is suckled 
or held in a suckling position in excess 
of its demands for nourishment. There 
also exist among the Arapesh many 
highly stylized ways of playing with the 
lips, which the developing unweaned 
child learns from other children. This 
lip play is continued until puberty for 
boys and until marriage for girls. Also 
an unusually easy expression of affection 
and physical intimacy is encouraged. 
The father and mother play similar 
warm permissive roles and the child de- 
velops a reliance upon warmth and in- 
timacy. 

The marriage pattern by which a boy 
of thirteen or fourteen is given a girl 
of seven or eight as his betrothed wife, 
whom he is then expected to nourish and 
care for until she is grown, perpetuates 
this tender parent-child relationship pic- 
ture. The marriage which is consum- 
mated without any public recognition 
after both partners have obtained their 
growth, is characterized by oral foreplay 
— from which, however, any oral genital 
contact is rigidly excluded — ^by gentle- 
ness, a lack of a specific orgasm in 
women, and no recognition in either sex 
of direct sexual desire that is not de- 
pendent u])on a defined domestic situa- 
tion. The ])arents observe without hard- 
ship a pregnancy and lactation tabu, 
which covers a ])eriod of two to two and 
a half years for the mother, and of at 
least a year for the father, even if he 
has a second wife. 

It is possible to contrast with this 
Arapesh pattern other very different 
ones. Among the Mundugumor people 
of New Guinea, children are rejected, 
suckled by women who remain in a 
standing position and feed them in 
grudging discomfort, and interdict all 
expressions of playfulness or affection. 
The child develops a purposive fighting 
attitude towards the suckling situation. 
The social forms are developed upon a 
strong pattern of intra-sex antagonism, 
rivalry between brothers and between 
father and son and much fighting over 
women. There is a sexual foreplay pat- 
tern of scratching and biting, and an 
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explicit emphasis upon desire and upon 
specific genital satisfaction, especially 
for women. 

Among the Manus, the mother is the 
disciplinary" parent, the father the play- 
ful, indulgent one. The child is fed ef- 
ficiently but without playfulness or dal- 
lying* and the mother early begins a 
routine of strict sphincter training. The 
child transfers its affection to its father 
while it is still being suckled, thus mak- 
ing its first disassociation between af- 
fection and physical gratification. 

The girls are partially rejected by 
their fathers when they reach the age 
of five or six because they are now be- 
trothed and subject to embarrassing 
avoidance tabus; the boys continue to 
be attached to their fathers and at their 
fathers’ deaths turn their attention to 
their own children for all overt expres- 
sions of affection. All physical inti- 
macy, except with very" y"oung children 
and in certain prescribed relationships 
between blood relatives, is strictly for- 
bidden, and all present and anticipated 
marital relationships are characterized 
by" avoidances and tabus. 

Marriage itself is a hostile, embar- 
rassed relationship within which strict 
sexual morality", under a religious code 
administered by- female mediums, is en- 
joined. All foreplay is forbidden and 
the sex relationship ap])roximates to 
rape. What affection there is between 
adults is reserved for the brother-sister 
tie, and the only uninhiiuted sexual ex- 
pression possible for men is with occa- 
sional female war captives who are kept 
as prostitutes and communally raped. 
Women are characteristically comy)letely 
frigid up to the birth of the first child, 
and preserve throughout life a hostile 
attitude towards all sex expression. 

These brief summaries may serve to 
show the way in w-hich distinct and dif- 
ferent patterns of sex behavior are to 
be found in significant interrelationship 
in the standardised genetic development 
of the individual in different cultures. 
Most of the study of the sex behavior of 
primitive people has been limited to in- 
stances of license or periods of tabu, to 


details of homosexuality or of various 
forms of circumcision. The item under 
consideration has been torn out of its 
cultural context, and rendered irrele- 
vant by our ignorance of the other re- 
lated aspects of sex behavior in each 
culture. Such discussions only point 
the moral that there is a wide variety 
of sexual practice on any given point, 
and that the human organism can adjust 
to any one of them. But no isolated 
item can be taJven as actual data upon 
the sex patterns of a given peoi)le. 

For example, a 'widespread New 
Guinea pattern is a ceremony of initia- 
tion for boy"s. Among the latmul tribe 
of the Middle Sepik this is character- 
ized by a frank inter-age hostility^ and 
congruent sadistic practices. The same 
rites occur among the Arapesh re- 
interpreted as hygienic promotion of 
each individual boy"’s growth, and the 
elements of grudging admission to adult 
status are lacking. But such contrasts 
as these between the different contexts 
in which an externally" similar institu- 
tion may" be set are only" a])parent if a 
complete study" of each culture is made. 
All comi)arative treatment of single 
points tends to obscure them. 

and Various Forms of Marriage. 
— A considerable body of evidence has 
been accumulated to show a dost* asso- 
ciation between matrilineal forms of 
marriage and a more flexible sexual 
morality. While such a connection is 
frequent, it is not inevitable (e.g., the 
Navajo). It is probably^ more relevant 
to regard the greater restrictions placed 
upon freedom of female sex behavior, 
under patriliny, as one asi)ect of the le- 
galized buttressing of a father’s rela- 
tionship to his children and so to his 
children’s mother. But marriages may 
be dissolved \vith equal ease in Samoa, 
which is patrilineal but in which a 
w"oraan retains a residence and sub- 
sistence claim upon the land of her own 
blood group, or in Zuni which is matri- 
lineal, and where the house and the 
harvest are owned by the matrilineal 
household. 

Great emphasis has been laid upon the 
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various elaborate ways in which primi- 
tive societies regulate marriage, by the 
creation of exogamous divisions, by mar- 
riage classes, by prescribed marriages, 
etc. These patterns vary from the sim- 
plicities of marriage forms in which the 
only emphasis is upon the primary in- 
cest tabus, to societies Avhich have so 
categorized the members of each sex in 
regard to possible marriage that there 
may be no woman whom a given man 
can legally marry. 

The more elaborate regulations can be 
partially understood as tending to limit 
competition among males over females, 
and, specifically, in Australia, to limit 
the competition between the father and 
son generation. But the limitation of 
such competition can be as effectively 
accomplished by other devices, such as 
child betrothal, or the focussing of the 
father’s ambition upon arranging the 
marriage of his sons. Among ]>eoples 
of comparable economic deveIoj)ment we 
find examples of very casual marriage 
arrangements and very elaborate ones, 
and each degree of complexity may oc- 
cur in conjunction with extreme limita- 
tion of sex behavior or the permission 
of a great deal of expression. 

It seems that these various elaborate 
marriage forms are better understood as 
l)rimitive political structures among 
peoples whose social-economic life is de- 
])en(h*nt u])on the patterning of blood 
and affinal ties. These fonns do to some 
(‘Xteiit channel sex relations, but only 
as two closely related but not dependent 
phenonuma will have an influence upon 
each other. It must be remembered 
that marriage is primarily an institution 
for the rearing of children and that it 
may have a greater or less effect upon 
sex behavior. 

These political forms will channel 
sexual relations in the same way that 
firt forms may channel religious 
thought : they are two closely related 
but independent traits which have 
strongly influenced one another. In the 
same w^ay incest tabus may be regarded 
as either primarily concerned with the 
regulation of sex behavior, or as a social 


device for forcing intermarriage and 
socio-economic cooperation between dif- 
ferent families. 

Different Phrasing of Sex . — ^No peo- 
ple has ignored the problem of sex, and 
each has surrounded its expression with 
definite permissive and restrictive pat- 
terns. But there are the most striking 
contrasts in the way in which different 
societies conceptualize sex. The Ara- 
pesh regard sex relations with a long- 
known and loved wife as pleasant, but 
not to be indulged in when they conflict 
with the antithetical goods, food, 
growth, and magic for food and growth, 
and they have the greatest fear of sex 
relations which are casual, sudden, or 
engaged in with a stranger, expecting 
such relationships to end in black magic 
and death. 

The Samoans phrase sex as they 
phrase all activity, in terms of a grace- 
ful pattern; sex is a game at which 
young people may play and attain vir- 
tuosity, but which should not be per- 
mitted to take too much of an adult’s 
time or involve him in unseemly dis- 
putes with others. Tliere is a highly de- 
tailed and sophisticated interest upon 
technique of love making, and no em- 
phasis upon personality. 

Among the Omaha Indians and the 
Manus a rigid puritanism, a socially en- 
joined female distaste for sex, is com- 
bined with a male glorification of group 
rai)e as the ideal sexual experience. The 
sex adventure may be regarded as a 
relatively individual matter, as among 
the Zuni, or each slightest sexual in- 
volvement may be regarded as an affair 
which effects the entire community, as 
in Manus. Promiscuity may be a game 
— as among the Eskimo — or a serious 
part of religious ceremonial as among 
the Kiwai. Sex activity may signify an 
ecstasy identified with religious experi- 
ence or all religious observance may be 
marked by abstinence, as in Hawaii and 
the Marquesas. Sex may be a major 
thread, or a neglected one, an individ- 
ual matter or a group matter, may be 
regarded as play or as work, may be 
definitely religious or definitely profane. 
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There have been so many examples 
collected from primitive society of the 
standardization of social attitudes to- 
wards the reproductive functions of 
women, in which these capacities are re- 
garded as sacred and dangerous, that 
there is a tendency to regard such atti- 
tudes as characteristically primitive. 
Tliere are, it is true, widespread areas, 
in different parts of the world, where 
these functions are treated with the full 
connotation of the word surer, or with 
stress upon one aspect of the ambivalent 
attitude. 

A girl at first menstruation may be 
uniformly dangerous, as among the 
Carrier Indians, or specially sacred and 
able to give blessings, as among the 
Apache. Or the whole situation may be 
turned so that it is th(‘ girl herself who 
is in danger, as among the Gilbertese 
or the Manus, or specially ojum to 
supernatural l)lessing as among the 
Thompson Indians. Two of these at- 
titudes may be combined together, as 
in the case of an Arapesh menstruating 
woman, who is dangerous to the hunt- 
ing and food-growing capacities of a 
normal, healthy male, but beneficient 
and j)Owerful to heal a man who has be- 
come the victim of black magic. The 
mere presence of the menstrual seclu- 
sion hut in any culture is no definition 
of the whole local attitude: a sense of 
the dangerousness of menstruating 
women may ])e combined, as it is among 
the Winnebago, with a regular institu- 
tion of courtship and liasons in the 
menstrual huts. 

The primitive material suggests that 
there are a series of freepumt and re- 
curring attitudes towards the various 
aspects of female rey)roductivity which 
may be very differently organized in 
different cultures. Menstruation and 
the blood of child-])earing may be as- 
sociated together and so clii Id -bearing 
becomes antithetical to fertility and 
success in other departments of life — a 
frequent association of ideas in Oceania 
— or human birth may be regarded as 
favorable to animal and plant life, as in 
Indonesia and parts of Africa. Or 


menstruation and sexual relations may 
be assimilated into a puritanical shame 
pattern, from which bii-th may be ex- 
cluded, and the latter may not be mys- 
terious or dangerous in aiiy Avay. 

It is not possible, at the present stage 
of knowledge, to establish any connec- 
tion betAveen other asi)ects of culture 
and th(‘se various attitudes toAvards 
AAomen’s reproductivity, or catu of sex- 
ual behaA’ior. We can only say that 
they are characteristic of many cul- 
tures, but difi’(‘rently integrated in each. 

The Conception of the Xonnal. — Tlie 
definition of some forms of sex practice 
as normal and human, and the interdic- 
tion of other forms as abnormal, crimi- 
nal, or bestial, has Avry Avide variations. 
We may find homosexuality permit t<‘d 
to the mah‘ sex but denied to the female, 
as in Manus, and this ])att(‘rn further 
dev<‘lo]>ed so that the male invert Avho 
dresses as female, may be acct‘pte(l if he 
plays the active role, but despised if he 
plays the passive, as among the Dakota. 
Or homosexual play may be ])ermitt(‘(i 
to both sexes in societies Avhich tak(‘ a 
tolerant and lively interest in s<‘x but 
do not regard the matter seriously 
enmigh to standardize* it socially. 
Among the ancient cultures of South 
and (’entral Am<*rica there an* many 
illustrations of legislation against it. 

Among the Arapesh it Avas not n*cog- 
nized as a possible pattern of behavior 
exc(*pt by tin* f(*AV individuals who had 
been aAvay from the tribe* as Avork boys. 
Homosexual y)ractice may be* standard- 
ize*d as a compreanise* be*tAve*e‘n the se*xual 
needs of unmarried men anel the monop- 
oly of Avomen by the old men, in Avhieh 
case young boys may be taken as substi- 
tute Avives, as in parts of Australia. 

There seem to be indications that the 
occurrence or iion-occurr(‘ncc of homo- 
sexual y)ractice is dependent upon, first, 
the cultural recognition of the practice 
and the degree to Avhich the culture in- 
stitutionalized it, second, upon such 
contributory cultural attitudes as: a 
strong preoccupation with sexual prac- 
tice as distinct from personal relations, 
or the obverse form, a strong preoccupa- 
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tion with personal relations, in disre- 
pjard of any specific heterosexual 
practice, a tendency to regard men as 
needing a sexual partner in societies 
which have limited the accessibility of 
women, and a standardization of the 
behavior and attitudes of the two sexes 
as very different so that intra-sex rela- 
tionships between diverse personalities 
easily imitate inter-sex relations, and so 
that some individuals may be forced by 
peculiarities of character formation into 
taking the more congenial role of a 
member of the opposite sex, as among 
those American Indians where war and 
bravery were heavily insisted upon for 
men. 

There is the same diversity in regard 
to other variants of sexual practice. 
Attitudes towards onanism vary from 
Jemez in which children are encouraged 
by their mothers 1o masturbate, to 
shamed interdiction in Manus, and the 
Arapesh substitution of socially ap- 
proved oral manipulation until puberty, 
and self-inflicted hygienic cutting of the 
phallus thereafter. The use of various 
masturbatory devices is also reported 
scatteredly from various parts of the 
primitiv(* world. Among the Tcham- 
buli in X(‘w Guinea the women use small 
smooth oval ston<‘s; the men resent these 
and try to steal them in order to make 
them into love charms. 

The variations permitted in the sex- 
ual act itself and usages in regard to 
forejday have the same kind of gamut. 
The Manus deny all foreplay to the 
husband, who is not even permitted to 
touch his wife’s breasts; the Arapesh 
interdict all oral-genital contacts but 
em])hasize other forms of oral and 
mammary manipulation, and have 
specialized the cheeks as erogenous 
zones; the Samoans recognize and prac- 
tise a wide variety of foreplay tech- 
ni(pies blit have standardized only one 
position of intercourse, face to face. 
The material is adequate to show that 
all standards in these respects are cul- 
turally determined, but more data are 
needed in regard to the particular pat- 
terns practised in any given culture and 


their integration with other aspects of 
sexual development. 

Pre-rnarital Conception^ Birth Control 
and Abortion , — ^Although many primi- 
tive people permit pre-marital inter- 
course, a great number of those who 
permit it strongly forbid pre-marital 
pregnancy. The lack of realistic ad- 
justment here is striking, and varies 
from a demand that the unmarried 
mother kill her child, after which she 
continues as a normal member of so- 
ciety, to the rigid usages of the Gil- 
berts in which she was killed. Several 
perplexing instances, notably from the 
Trobriands and Samoa, have been re- 
ported in ^which great pre-marital 
freedom results in strikingly few pre- 
marital yiregnancies. The absence of 
conception in these cases has been laid 
to the possible influence of promiscuity, 
and alternatively to a possible variation 
in the length of a latency period fol- 
lowing the beginning of menstruation. 
It is difficult to consider the matter un- 
til further material on age of first 
menstruation and age of first pregnancy 
in these groups is known. 

Actual contraceptive practice occurs 
occasionally in primitive groups, and 
A'aries from the Mil' a operation of the 
Australian aboriginals, an operation on 
the urethra which results in the ejection 
of semen ex vaginas, an operation 
which was performed on the lazier and 
]e\ss efficient youths of the tribe, through 
the female use of moss sponges of 
chopped grass in Central Africa, and a 
more widespread knowledge of coitus in- 
terrupt us. Various instances of the use 
of medication to produce permanent 
sterility have been reported from primi- 
tive tribes, but no one of these has been 
combined with a confirmatory analysis 
of the drug used, and most of these 
practices are patently magical in na- 
ture. 

Abortion occurs among a great num- 
ber of primitive peoples and varies 
from the use of drugs which the natives 
believe to be poisonous, to a large num- 
ber of definitely effective manipulatory 
methods. The Tchambuli practice by 
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which a girl, pregnant by someone other 
than her betrothed husband, consults a 
magician, who then tells her future 
father-in-law, who with his other rela- 
tives harries the girl, w^ho runs down 
ladders, sleeps in the bush and acts with 
great violence and self-injury, resulting 
usually in abortion, is an interesting 
example of the way in which magical 
practice may be made socially effective. 
Social attitudes towards abortion vary 
from casual acceptance to strict inter- 
diction. 

One physiological potentiality of the 
human being which our own culture has 
neglected to actualize, is the custom of 
some New Guinea tribes of developing 
the secretion of milk in non-pregnant 
women, even in women who have never 
been pregnant, when such women wish 
to adopt a child, by feeding them large 
quantities of cocoanut milk and per- 
mitting a sucking child continually to 
manipulate the breast. 

Sex and Age , — There is a tendency to 
regard initiation ceremonies as a charac- 
teristic of all primitive societies and to 
interpret such ceremonies as the intro- 
duction of the adolescent into sexual 
and social maturity. Here again we 
must recognize that initiation, religious 
or social, is a widespread institution, 
which may but does not necessarily 
coincide with the prohibition of sex 
activity before initiation and its permis- 
sion afterwards. Initiation ceremonies 
may prepare a boy for war as in Manus 
or Dobu, and have no relevancy to a 
change in sexual status, or they may be 
concerned primarily with religion, as 
among many American Indian tribes. 

Formal initiation into adult sexual 
status, or as a prerequisite for such 
status occurs in various parts of the 
world, but it is not a characteristic of 
primitive society, and there are in- 
stances (e.g. Trobriands, Samoa, Si- 
beria) in which childhood sex practices 
shade directly into adulthood with no 
ceremonial whatsoever. 

It is possible to make one generaliza- 
tion about the various mutilations and 
operations on the genitals which form 


part of initiation ceremonies in so many 
places. 

Such operations, clitorodectomy, in- 
fibulation, etc., on girls have only been 
reported for regions where there is a 
firmly entrenched pattern of compara- 
ble operations on boys, such as incision, 
sub-incision, circumcision, and the more 
extreme Australian operations. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
operations upon the boys — which also 
occur in regions where there is no com- 
parable development in the treatment of 
girls — are primary, and that the girls’ 
operations have developed as an exten- 
sion of this pattern. 

In the cultural attitudes towards the 
relationship between sex and age, there 
are marked contrasts. Societies which 
are equally tolerant of sex experience 
in adults may take opposite attitudes 
towards children’s experience, thus the 
Trobriands permit it and the Samoans 
prohibit it. 

The Trobriands, Jemez and the Ba 
Thonga, to select examples from three 
widely separated areas, permit free sex 
play to children. The elimination of 
pre-marital sex expression may take the 
form of rigid suppression, w’ith strong 
])unitive sanctions, as in Manus or the 
Gilberts, or it may be one resultant of a 
type of education which makes both 
boys and girls loathe to take any initia- 
tive and which directs their energies 
into other channels, as in Arapesh, or 
there may be a combination of interdic- 
tion and a chastity belt which insures a 
girl legal redress in case of assault, 
combined with a high standard of ro- 
mantic love, as among the Cheyenne. 
Parents may thrust their children ex- 
plicitly into sex experience, as do the 
Dobuans, who force their pre-adolescent 
sons out of their parents’ sleeping 
house, to wander in the cold, ghost- 
ridden night until some girl invites 
them in. Sex experience may be con- 
sidered appropriate only between con- 
temporaries and this attitude may find 
expression in a refusal to discuss sex 
across generation lines, as in Samoa, or 
in the insistence that remarrying 
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widowers marry widows of their own 
age group, as in Manus. In estimating 
the birth rate and population of any 
primitive group such attitudes as the 
latter must always be taken into con- 
sideration. 

On the other hand, the inter-genera- 
tion relationships of teacher and novice 
in sex practice may be selected for cul- 
tural standardization, as among the 
Banaro, where each girl is initiated and 
bears her first child to her future hus- 
band ^s father’s ceremonial friend, and 
the wife of this friend initiates the 
future husband into sex. The hostility 
of the passing generation to the sexual- 
ity of the young may find expression in 
such a form as the cruel ceremonial de- 
floration of the young girls by the older 
women, among the Valenga. On the 
other hand, the father’s sister may sleep 
with the young couple and instruct 
them in sex practice. 

Sex expression may be regarded as 
peculiarlj’^ appropriate to the young, as 
in Samoa, or as most important 'when 
it is dignified by the participation of 
the responsible middle-aged, as in Ba 
Thonga, or an experience which be- 
comes increasingly pleasant even be- 
yond the climacteric, as in Jemez. In 
all of these instances it is clear that "we 
are dealing with no necessary connec- 
tion between age and sex, but with the 
cultural patterning of this relationship. 

The Role of Each Sex, — The sex be- 
havior appropriate to each sex is sub- 
ject to very extensive cultural variation. 
Although, as a rule, some of the dictates 
of the differing physiques of the two 
sexes are followed — e.g., more frequent 
emphasis upon virginity in girls, which 
is objectively demonstrable, than in 
boys where no such objective check 
exists, or more frequent assignment of 
the active role to men, or greater 
emphasis upon the orgasm in men than 
in women — still there are enough in- 
stances in which these congruences be- 
tween physiological make-up and 
socially defined functioning are ignored 
and even reversed, to demonstrate how 
possible it is for a social pattern to 


dominate what would appear to be a 
biologically determined direction. 

The Kiwai Papuans emphasize vir- 
ginity for boys but not for girls; the 
Arapesh lay great stress upon the 
preservation of a boy’s virginity until 
he has attained his growth, while less 
definite stress is laid upon a girl’s 
abstention from sex and no emphasis 
whatsoever is laid upon virginity. The 
Arapesh assign special ceremonial roles 
to virgin boys which are comparable 
with those assigned in most cultures to 
virgin girls. In the initiation of sex 
experience it may be left to the woman 
to make all the first advances, or the 
woman may- be given the larger role 
but the man permitted to make a few 
slight bids for attention, as among the 
Tchambuli, or either man or woman 
may initiate sex with equal freedom as 
among the Arapesh. 

Desire may be regarded as a male 
attribute absent from all good women, 
as among the Manus or the Omaha, or 
it may be attributed to women instead 
of men, as is the case in Tchambuli 
where the phrase ‘‘Has she no vulva?” 
has no male equivalent in popular use. 
Or women may take explicit pride in 
their sexual capacity, with definite 
specialization, as do the Jemez women 
in centering pride on their breasts. 

Fear of loss of potency in the male 
seems to occur more often as a fear of 
loss of war-like or magical efficiency 
than in culturally explicit attitudes to- 
wards impotence, although this does oc- 
cur, for example, in Africa. Seduction 
of a woman may become, as it does in 
Arapesh, an ultimate form of confidence 
in her and earnest of honorable inten- 
tions, instead of the reverse and com- 
moner interpretation in which a man 
in seducing a woman takes advantage of 
her. Barrenness is institutionally at- 
tributed more frequently to the 
woman’s lack, perhaps because oppor- 
tunities to check up the matter are so 
lacking in many cultures, but there are 
also records from polygamous societies, 
or societies in which divorce and re- 
marriage are frequent, in which the 
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members of the society have identified 
men as sterile. 

Specific Beliefs about Sex . — The ac- 
curacy with which different primitive 
peoples conce])tualize such points as the 
relationship between the sex act and 
pregnancy has been the basis for much 
discussion. Although a great number 
of conceptualizations which are unac- 
ceptable to our present state of knowl- 
edge occur, there is no reason to believe 
that any one of them accurately repre- 
sents ideas which flourished in man’s 
primordial state of ignorance, and so 
can be held responsible for certain 
forms of social organization and mar- 
riage. The Trobriands and the Arunta 
are classic examples among whom the 
specific contribution of the father is 
ignored in favor of supernatiiralistic 
explanations which postulate reincar- 
nation. 

In Rossel Island, on the contrary, the 
role of the father is over-emphasized, 
and the mother is regarded as the 
carrier of a complete and autonomous 
egg. There is evidence for saying that 
such beliefs are congruent with the re- 
ligious and social emphases of the cul- 
ture and are most significant in those 
terms. 

Beliefs that the fetus is composed of 
menstrual blood and semen, that 
women’s vaginal lubricant is semen, 
that semen is milk, that menstruation 
occurs only once naturally and is sub- 
sequently a result of intercourse — all 
such beliefs are of interest only when 
it is known what relationship they bear 
to the other parts of the particular 
culture, otherwise they remain merely 
dramatic examples of the strength of 
culturally determined attitudes as op- 
posed to exact observation of natural 
facts. 

Thoretical Use of the Material . — Theoretic 
discussions of sex in primitive society have 
ranged about primitive matriarchy (Morgan, 
Hartland, Bachofen, Briffault), primitive 
monogomy (Westermarck), the significance of 
primitive ignorance of paternity (Lang, Mali- 
nowski, Jones), the collection of materials 
showing the frequent elaboration of sex as a 
danger situation (Crawley), and theories 


which equate control of sex with advances in 
civilization ( Unwin ) . 

The most dynamic theoretical uses of the 
material have been made by the Freudian 
school, beginning ^vith Freud *s hypothesis 
which attributes the origin of cultural forms 
to a primordial conflict between father and 
sons. The attempt to project this situation 
back into the dawn of history may be taken 
as a symbolic statement of the hypothesis that 
the Oedipus situation is basic in all cultures. 
Malinowski ^8 Sex and Repression in Savage 
Society is the classic formal refutation of this 
hypothesis, showing how fundamentally Tro- 
briand social institutions differ from patri- 
lineal ones. Roheim has made some attempt 
to apply the psycho-analytic hypotheses in ac- 
tual field work in primitive society, but he 
has ignored the basically genetic emphasis of 
the Freudian theory, and so has given inade- 
quate recognition to the importance of the 
variations in this process which occur in differ- 
ent cultures. 

Further Research Needed . — The pres- 
ent indications are that the most fruit- 
ful line of sex research in primitive 
society is the abandonment of all sur- 
veys of isolated beliefs or practices in 
favor of concentrated studies in each 
society of every aspect of the regula- 
tion of sex behavior from birth to 
death. 

Primitive societies, because of their 
homogeneity and integration, offer un- 
equalled laboratories in which to test 
out the bases of functional consistency 
between different possible aspects of the 
patterning of sex behaviour. Such in- 
vestigations might reveal, for example, 
basic incompatibilities between uncon- 
ditional permission to the child to 
suckle freely and the capacity to rape, 
or an equally functional inter-relation- 
ship betw^een rape and rigidly enforced 
sphincter training. 

Cultures must be regarded as human 
behavior which has been institutional- 
ized in ‘‘time binding” terms, and is 
therefore much more amenable to ob- 
jective study and record than is the 
behavior of any individual. A study of 
primitive sex behavior from this point 
of view should add greatly to our 
knowledge of the potential patterning 
of sex behavior. 
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M. M. 

APELLA {a, deprived of, and pellis, 
skin). One whose prepuce does not 
cover the glans, or one who is circum- 
cised. The adjective is apellous. 

Among the Romans, Apella was the name 
of a circumcised Jew. Celsus has a chapter on 
the method of covering the exposed glans penis 
(De Medicina, vii, 25). Such reparative sur- 
gery was needed by Jews who wished to hold 
office among the Romans, and could not do so 
if they lacked a prepuce. 

APHASSOMENOS (I touch, I feel, 
I handle). The digital examination of 
the genital organs of the female for 
diagnostic purposes. 

APHORIA, sterility in the female. 
Aphoria impercita, attributed to frigid- 
ity. Aphoria impotens, due to defect of 
the conceptive power. Aphoria in- 
congrua, unresponsiveness of the concep- 
tive function to the seminal fluid. 
Aphoria paramenica, caused by men- 
strual disorder. Aphoria polyposa, the 
result of a uterine polypus. 
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APHRODITE (VENUS). Aphrodite, 
or Venus, was the "oddess of love, of 
that sensual desire which is love’s physi- 
cal characteristic, and of the beauty 
that provokes such desire. The mytho- 
logic accounts differ as to her birth and 
parentage. One has it that she was the 
daughter of Zeus and Dione. Another, 
more poetic version — and it has been 
made much of by poets — was to the 
effect that she was born of the foam 
of the sea. 

Homer, it is to be noted, seems in- 
clined to favor the former explanation. 
Only once, in the fifth Homeric Hymn^ 
does he allude to Aphrodite as the 

foam-born,” her common epithet in 
later times. Hesiod, too, lends support 
to this version. 

According to the other account, 
Aphrodite, once born of the waves, was 
wafted by Zephyr to the Isle of Cyprus, 
which is regarded as her native shore, 
Venus to poets being forever after “the 
Cyprian.” The Seasons there attired 
her and conducted her to the assemblage 
of the gods. All the Olympians 
promptly' fell in love with her, and each 
insisted she should be his wife, the dis- 
pute being settled by Jove, who con- 
ferred her upon the ugliest member of 
the pantheon, the deformed and limping 
Vulcan, forger of thunder-bolts, whose 
services in this respect had earned 
Jupiter’s gratitude. But Venus, for all 
of that, became Mars’ paramour. 

The beauty and love goddess is the 
heroine of numerous mythologic adven- 
tures, particularly in connection with 
her small and impish son, Eros, or 
Cupid. One day, accidentally wound- 
ing herself with an arrow from Chipid’s 
quiver, Aphrodite beheld Adonis and 
straightwa}^ fell in love with him. 

This well known episode has given rise to 
Shakespeare’s poem and countless other liter- 
ary works and allusions, including the lines in 
Milton’s Comus. In the turn which Hhakc- 
speare gives it, which is not its classic form, 
the Venus and Adonis myth becomes somewhat 
of a study in pathologic love. The tfile as 
the ancients told it w'as purer in outline, stress- 
ing the timidity and even skulking cow'ardice 
which love, especially in the woman, may in- 
spire on behalf of the loved object, as when 


Aphrodite counsels Adonis; “Be brave toward 
the timid; courage against the courageous is 
not safe. Beware how you expose yourself to 
danger and put my happiness to risk.” And 
the conclusion of the adventure, with Adonis 
slain by the wild boar and changed into the 
Anemone or wdnd-flowTr, has to do with the 
essentially fleeting quality of the sexual pas- 
sion. 

An equally famous incident is the 
Judgment of Paris and the awarding of 
the Apple of Eris, or Discord, to Aphro- 
dite over her rivals, Pallas and Hera. 
As a reward, Paris has Helen, Mene- 
laus' wife, as his love, and the Trojan 
War ensues. 

Among the Greeks, two Aphrodites 
were distinguished: the Aphrodite 
Dranios, or “Heavenly” Aphrodite, 
and the A])hrodite Pandernos, or 
“Aphrodite of the People.” The for- 
mer was the goddess of a more intellec- 
tual and sj)iritual love, that of the 
philosophers, wliile the latter was con- 
cerned with the satisfaction of sensual 
desires. The Aphrodite Pandernos, in- 
deed, was little if anything more than 
an embodiment and personification, a 
deification, of the act and trade of pros- 
titution. Her rites, like those of Ado- 
nis, were of Phoenician origin, and were 
believed to have been instituted by 
Theseus. Needless to say, Aphrodite 
Pandernos lived up to her name in the 
matter of iropularity, and Ikt statue 
was the first to be set up in the agora, 
or public square. The fourth day of 
every month was set aside for her wor- 
ship, and the receipts from prostitution 
on that day went to her temple. 

Plato gives us this statement, with 
reference to the two Aphrodites : 
“There are two Aphrodites, the one 
very ancient, without a mother, and 
the daughter of Uranus, from whom she 
gets the name of Uranios; the other 
younger, daughter of Zeus and Dione, 
whom we call Aphrodite Pandernos.” 
(See Plato, Symposium, 180 E ff; Xeno- 
phon, Symposium, 8, 9. Plato, it will 
be observed, attributes the Zeus- Dione 
parentage to the Aphrodite Pandernos, 
in distinction from the Uranios.) 

The Greeks further distinguished a 
number of minor Aphrodites, carrying, 
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as with Eros and the E rotes, the proc- 
ess of pluralization to an almost in- 
definite degree, the resulting tendency 
being to weaken ever more and more 
the original concept. (See literature 
AND LOVE, section on “The Greek Orphic 
View“ and following.) Aphrodite 
Callipygos, for instance, was Aphrodite 
“of the beautiful rump’’; Aphrodite 
Scotia was the Venus “of the dark”; 
Aphrodite Melainis was the “dusky 
Venus’’; etc. 

It is under the name which the Homans gave 
her, that of Venus, that Aphrodite is best 
known to the modern world, including that of 
science. See Cicero ’s Dr natura deorum^ iii, 23, 
59ff; id.. Dr divinationc, i, 13, 23; id., Orator 
ad Brutum, ii, 5; id., In Verrcm, ii, 4, 60, 135; 
Varro, De re rustica, i, 1, 6; Lucretius, 1, 2; 
Horace, Odes, i, 30, 1, etc. 

Terence employs the word Venus in the sense 
of sensual lov(‘ or venery, in his famous prov- 
erb, quoted by Rabelais: stne Ccrerc ct Libero 
friget Venus (*‘ without Ceres and Bacchus” — 
i.e., w’ithout food and drink — Venus grows 
cold). 

Among the attributes of Aphrodite 
was her love-inspiring cestus, or girdle. 
The swan and the dove were sacred to 
her, as were the myrtle and the rose. 

S. P. 

ARETINO, PIETRO (1492-1556), 
Italian author, was born on Good Fri- 
day, 1492, in Arezzo, a hill town between 
Florence and Perugia noted for the pure 
Tuscan of its dialect and for the tur- 
bulence of its inhabitants. Ilis birth- 
place was a charity ward and though 
he liked to pretend that he was the bas- 
tard of an Aretine nobleman, his father 
was a poor shoemaker named Luca. 
Ilis mother, Tita, was a low class woman 
of great beauty. She was Luca’s wife. 

Ilis youth was stormy. “All that I 
know my mother taught me,’’ he says, 
adding that he stayed at school “only 
long enough to absorb the elements of 
our Holy Religion. “ To use a modern 
phrase, he merely went through gram- 
mar school. Then he was expelled from 
Arezzo for what was considered a sac- 
rilegious sonnet, and he took up the life 
of a vagabond in north Italy. He be- 
came a street singer, boots at an inn, a 
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tax-collector, a mule-driver, a hang- 
man’s assistant, a courier, a pimp, a 
mountebank, a cadger, “the devil and 
worse.” Among other places he visited 
was Venice where in 1512 he published 
his first and very juvenile book of 
poems. 

In 1516, he came to Rome, where he 
found employment as (probably) an 
under footman on the staff of Agostino 
Chigi, the banker. There he stayed, 
loathing his menial position, making 
friends (for he had also been an art 
student) with Raphael, Giulio Romano 
and the other painters employed by 
Chigi, and writing in his spare time, 
until a witty ^nd in part ribald satire. 
The Testament of the Elephant, made 
its chief victim, Pope Leo X, laugh 
heartily. Leo found a place for him in 
his court, and the first upward step was 
thus taken. 

In 1521, Leo died. His cousin. Car- 
dinal Giulio de’ Medici was a candidate 
to succeed him, and to this man Aretino 
lent his vigorous support, writing, as 
the cardinals moved into conclave, a 
whole series of witty, timely, mordant 
and sarcastic pasquinades — called thus 
because they were nailed up under the 
statue of Master Pasquino near the 
Piazza Navona. These, sometimes inde- 
cently, and always scurrilously, demon- 
strated, in sonnet form — and actually 
they were sonetti codati, elongated “son- 
nets with a tail to them” — the disaster 
and the ruin of electing any other prel- 
ate than “il Medici.” 

But unfortunately the assembled 
princes of the church did not heed this 
advice, and after a long deadlock, they 
fell back on a dark horse, Adrian Flor- 
enz of Holland, the Emperor’s tutor, a 
good man of simple tastes, who had the 
somewhat unfashionable idea that the 
Pope was not a temporal ruler but the 
head of a religion based on morals. 
Leo’s courtiers fled in consternation, 
among them Aretino. First he went to 
Bologna, then to Florence, where he 
reminded Giulio de’ Medici of his many 
services. Giulio did not dare befriend 
him openly, but did give him letters of 
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introduction to the Marquis of Mantua, 
and later when he grew restless there, 
to his cousin, Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, who was perhaps the greatest gen- 
eral of Italian stock since the Caesars. 
Both these important men received Are- 
tino cordially and treated him as an 
equal. This added self-confidence to his 
cleverness and was an important factor 
in his career. 

Adrian died in 1523, and this time 
Cardinal Medici won the office he 
aspired to, taking the title of Pope 
Clement VII. Aretino was at Reggio, 
carrying on one of his intrigues with a 
kitchen maid, but he set out for Rome 
as quickly as possible. His patron 
Pope, he looked to make his fortune. 
But it turned out quite otherwise. The 
painter, Giulio Romano, and the etcher, 
Marcantonio Raimondi, had collaborated 
on a series of indecent etchings known 
as “The Modes of Intercourse.’' Mar- 
cantonio was flung into jail. Aretino 
used his influence to get him out, and 
he then suffered a brain storm. For 
each one of the indecent paintings he 
wrote a filthy sonnet. Even Renais- 
sance Rome was scandalized and he was 
obliged to flee, which he did after issu- 
ing a manifesto which was the baldest, 
most defiant defen.se of pornography 
ever written. He went to Giovanni delle 
Bande Xere who was at Fano living the 
life of a buccaneer, but even that un- 
squeamish hero felt obliged to rebuke 
him, not, however, on the grounds of 
morals so much as policy. 

Then when that affair had blown 
over, and he was back in Rome, he in- 
volved himself in another affair. Pos- 
sibly irritated by the part played by 
Giovanmatteo Giberti, the Papal Da- 
tary, in his recent disgrace, he started 
writing pasquinades again.st this gen- 
tleman. Giberti 's answer was not equiv- 
ocal. He hired a certain Achille delle 
Volta to assassinate Pietro. Pietro was 
wounded but not killed and when he re- 
covered he decided Rome was not 
healthy for him. He had just com- 
pleted his first comedy, La Cortegiana, 
and carrying this as a good-will offer- 


ing, he set out for Mantua. But when 
he reached there, he learned that war 
had broken out and that Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere was near Pavia with his 
troops. This was better than a secon- 
dary court, and Aretino rushed to join 
him. Giovanni was so glad to see him 
that he promised to make him Lord of 
Arezzo. 

Had Giovanni lived he might have 
done so. But a chance shot from a Ger- 
man arquebus crushed his leg and he 
died in excruciating agony three days 
later. Aretino paused merely long 
enough to describe his death and to cele- 
brate his character in a straightforward, 
genuine, and moving letter that is per- 
haps the finest thing he ever wrote. 
Then he set about to reorganize his own 
affairs. He sounded the INIarquis of 
Mantua to see if he would become 
his protector, but it was one thing to 
send letters and presents to the best 
friend of a rising young general, and 
another to give refuge to an enemy 
of the Pope. The Marquis, therefore, 
welcomed l^ietro, and then wrote his 
amba.ssador to find out if Clement 
wished him murdered. In the mean- 
time, to keep Pietro quiet, he gave him 
100 crowns. Pietro pocketed the crowns 
and .set out for Venice. He would feel 
.safer having water between him and the 
mainland. He reached the island city 
on March 27, 1527. He was then almost 
exactly thirty-five years old. 

The flight to Wnice marked the turn- 
ing point in Aretino 's career. He was 
not a nonentity when he left the main- 
land, but neither was he more than per- 
haps the most ebullient of those literarj'' 
free-lances who could live by their wits 
ju.st as long as they could find a j^atron. 
Now, almost impercejitibly, he was 
drifted toward the conclusion that he 
did not need to have a patron, or rather 
that by having many i)atrons, he could 
be free of all of them. The Siege of 
Rome showed him the way. When in 
1527, German and Spanish troops sacked 
the city with atrocities reminiscent of 
the Visigoths he wrote the Pope arro- 
gantly reminding him of what happened 
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to his enemies, and he wrote patroniz- 
ingly to the Emperor Charles V (whose 
troops those Spaniards and Germans 
were) urging him to be merciful. Both 
letters were taken seriously. The Pope 
publicly grieved that he had let Aretino 
be chased from Rome. The Emperor 
made peace with Clement at Bologna. 

Then almost every big or small ruler 
in Europe tried to win his favor. Henry 
VIII of England; Queen Bona of Po- 
land; Keyr-ed-Din, King of Algiers; 
and the Dukes of Ferrara, Florence, 
and Urbino, were merely the most prom- 
inent. By 1537, he was able to reject 
offers made by the King of France 
(whom he had first met at Pavia in 
1524) on the ground that he did not 
keep his promises. A year later, he was 
on the payroll of the Emperor. And 
when in 1543 Charles V passed through 
Peschiera on his way to Germany, he 
sent for Aretino and when he had ar- 
rived treated him as the guest of honor, 
seating him at his right hand. Kings 
had recognized poets before, but it was 
not as a poet that Aretino appeared, but 
as a man who controlled public opin- 
ion. This was, therefore, the first trib- 
ute in history to the power of the press. 

In the meantime Pietro lived, as he 
had always wanted to live, like a mag- 
nifico. The stuff to do it with poured in to 
him from every corner of the globe. He 
hired a palace on the Grand Canal. 
He set up an Oriental harem. He begat 
daughters and he treated very tenderly 
the daughters he begat. He patronized 
literary adventurers, calling them his 
secretaries and helping them to get their 
works published until they started 
poaching on his preserves. Then their 
quarrels were notorious and vituper- 
ative. (As a result of one of them, he 
was obliged to flee Venice for a few 
weeks on more or less framed charges 
of sodomy.) He did not pose as, but 
became actually, the friend of artists. 
Notable was his friendship with Titian, 
whose famous portrait of the huge man 
with his gold chain (given him by the 
King of France) and his voluminous 


black beard is an immortal tribute to 
it. Though he played this friendship 
for all it was worth (and so did Titian) 
it was a real friendship. He understood 
Titian as a man and as an artist. In- 
deed it was as art connoisseur (not so 
much as art critic) that he showed his 
finest side. For the purely sensual val- 
ues of art — ^the effect that form, color, 
composition, light and shade, have on 
man physical as opposed to man aes- 
thetic — he was the first man thoroughly 
to comprehend. 

After his meeting with the Emperor, 
Aretino ^s life never reached another 
dramatic height. How much he had 
achieved he" was able to demonstrate 
\vhen he brought out the Letters Writ- 
ten to Messer Pietro Aretino (1551) 
w’herein were reprinted communications 
from almost every ruler, prelate, noble- 
man, soldier, scholar, writer and artist 
of the period, and he showed also that 
he had not lost all his powers w^hen he 
rescued Sansovino from the disgrace 
into which he had fallen when a build- 
ing he had designed collapsed owing to 
faulty construction. But a quarrel with 
Michelangelo was not only ignominious 
but unsuccessful; twice foreign ambas- 
sadors forced him to retreat cringing 
from high-handed positions he had 
taken; while Cardinal Ercole Gonazaga, 
who now ruled as regent in place of his 
old patron, the Marquis of Mantua, 
showed the new tendency by actually 
laughing at his demands. 

A few small honors — such as when 
Arezzo created him honorary chief mag- 
istrate in 1550 — took some of the sting 
from these rebuffs, but his last bid for 
important honors met with failure. In 
1550, a fellow Aretine was elected Pope 
Julius III. A few summers later Are- 
tino set out for Rome, hoping to be made 
a Cardinal. He was received cordially, 
but the red hat never came his w^ay. 
Once more he retired to Venice. In 
1556, Anton Francesco Doni, ex-secre- 
tary and present rival, launched a bitter 
attack. Among other things he pre- 
dicted that ‘ ‘ in this year of ’56 you will 
die.” His prophecy came true. On 
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October 21, Aretino fell dead of apo- 
plexy. According to legend he was 
laughing at the feats of his sisters in a 
bawdy house where they were employed 
and so laughing fell over backwards. 
But his sisters would have been some- 
what too old for such activities. And 
anyway they happened to be dead. 

It is not, however, merely the pica- 
resque episodes of this amazing life 
that make it worthy to be set down. It 
is their very great significance. Aretino 
was a type man of the Renaissance, quite 
as much so as Pope Julius II, or Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, or even Leonardo da 
Vinci. He was a ready-made example 
of what opportunity can accomplish in 
an age of expanding ideas. 

Three centuries or at least two before 
the technical beginnings of liheHe, 
egalite et fraternite, he was bom with- 
out any advantages whatsoever, yet so 
deeply was he endued with dynamic 
potency that he rose by sheer force of 
energj^ to pride of place and universal 
acknowledgment. His letters went to 
Popes and Kings and what is more im- 
portant Popes and Kings answered 
them. As we have already noted, he 
sat at the right hand of the Emperor. 
Ariosto called him ‘‘The Scourge of 
Princes.’’ Noble ladies — even virtuous 
noble ladies — sent him presents so that 
his letter of thanks mentioning their 
names would appear in his next vol- 
ume. Noble gentlemen sought his dedi- 
cations, paying good money for the 
same. He called himself “a free man 
by the grace of God ’ ’ and it was as true 
as it could be in an age of fawning and 
of adulation. He was “The Fifth Evan- 
gelist” and “The Secretary of the 
World” and both titles suited him. He 
was the first blackmailer — since his 
power lay in his threat to speak un- 
pleasant truth — and the first journalist 
and the first publicity man. No other 
man of letters had in his own lifetime 
quite his influence except Voltaire. 

As a writer he was not quite so good 
as the age in which he lived thought 
that he was, but he does not, either, de- 
serve entirely his present reputation. 


For, though certainly, a great deal of 
his writing was extremely outspoken 
and some incontestably indecent, it had 
other qualities. When it was not stu- 
diously ornate, it Avas straightforward, 
vivid, and very real. He attacked cant. 
He attacked affectation. He wanted to 
use language as it was then spoken in 
Italy, and not as it was learned out of 
books, however excellent. 

“Make use of the phrases your own 
ears have taught you,” he wrote Niccolo 
Franco. “People are sick of ‘needs be’ 
and ‘else thou shouldst’ and the sight 
of them in a book affects readers just 
as Avould the sight of someone who ap- 
peared in the piazza clad as a knight of 
old. We would say that he was either 
mad or masquerading.” He admired 
Boccaccio and Petrarch, but he did not 
want to use their words. His pen was 
a creative instrument quite as much as 
his scalpel of a dissector. And all that 
he really put his heart into bloomed 
Avith life. 

His products were voluminous. He wrote 
sonnets, satires, terza rima poems praisinp; 
one person or another, fragments of epics, 
lives of the saints, parodies of prophetic al- 
manacs, letters, dialogues, and plays. Much 
of what he wrote was worthless. Two thou- 

published and of these all but forty or fifty 
are, as befits the work of a journalist, as dead 
as last week^s newspapers. But these* forty or 
fifty are not only among the best w’ritings of 
the Kenaissance: they are as brilliant and as 
readable as if they had been written to-day. 
lie wrote five comedies. Four of these art 
pleasant to scholars looking for a Ph.D. but 
the fifth one, La Coriegiana, still deserves the 
comment made on it when it came out. The 
Marquis of Mantua then called it: *‘the mirror 
of the modern court and of present day life.*’ 
It may not be good theatn* — and so critics of 
the drama insist — but it is surely good reading. 
The same could be said or the pasquinades, the 
giudizzi or mock almanacs, and to a lesser de- 
gree of The Testament of the Elephant, if it 
were not for the fact that they are so packed 
with contemporary allusions that unless you 
know something of the people of the period, 
much of them might go over your head. 

But it is the Ragionamenti which are 
Aretino ’s great work. If they are not 
pornography, there is no such thing as 
pornography, for they are obsessed with 
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one fact and that is the sexual act at 
its very baldest, stripped even of such 
decorative illusions as Boccaccio, who 
was close to the ideal of knightly love, 
was still able to give to it. But they 
are not simply dirty writing. For if it 
be art to make human animals rise 
three-dimensioned from the printed 
page into actual and full-blooded being, 
these ‘‘dialogues’’ are certainly art. 

What they amount to is well known, 
and what they are and how they should 
be valued is discussed elsewhere in this 
Encyclopedia. It is enough to say that 
they are the conversations of two prosti- 
tutes who frankly discuss all the aspects 
of their profession in a coarse age 
when the most cultivated persons — such 
as Marguerite of Navarre — spoke a 
language that would bring blushes even 
to a fairly hardened modern cheek. For 
that reason they are not for children, 
and they are also only to be recom- 
mended to such adults as have both 
steady nerves and level heads. 

But within their own somewhat sordid 
limits they are utterly realistic and true. 
They have never been taken quite as 
seriously as Rabelais because crude real- 
ism has never had quite the same stand- 
ing as crude comedy. This may be 
morally sound, for a laugh, after all, is 
clean.sing. Yet they are part of “the 
record” and as such, therefore, cannot 
he ignored. For if man is but a little 
lower than the angels, so also — at least 
in some of his manifestations — is he but 
a little higher than the beasts. And 
this fact, Aretino most eloquently, if 
to some people — perhaps even to many 
people — deplorably, brings out. 

Pierro Qauthiez, L*Arctin; Alessandro 
Luzio, Pietro Aretino e Pasquino (in “Xuova 
Antologia, ” vol. 112, pp, 679-708), Pietro 
Aretino nei Primi Suoi Anni a Venezia; 
Samuel Putnam, Pietro Aretino, Pniston Flower 
of the Penaismnee (in **The Works of Are- 
tino,’* translated by Samuel Putiium) ; Vitto- 
rio Rossi, Pasquinate (U Pietro Aretino ed. 
Anonime per II Conclave e VElesionv di Ad- 
riano VI; Edward Hutton, Aretino, the First 
Journalist; Francesco Berni, (attributed to). 
Vita di Pietro Aretino; Count Giammaria 
Mazzuchelli, Vita di Pietro Aretino; Pietro 
Aretino, Letterc (Paris, 1609), Ragionamenti 
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(Cosmopoli, 1660), Commedie (Milan), Lettere 
scritte a Signor Pietro Aretino (Venice, 1551). 

T. C. C. 

ASCETICISM, the theory and prac- 
tice of bodily abstinence and mortifi- 
cation, usually for religious and moral 
purposes. The word is derived from the 
Greek (aerxito), meaning “to practise,” 
“to train,” embodying a metaphor from 
the sport of wrestling in which the best 
trained were expected to win. As a 
moral ideal, asceticism had origin in a 
distinction between the sacred and the 
profane spheres of human activity, 
spheres regarded by ascetics as mutually 
exclusive. They held that the soul could 
flourish only at the expense of the body, 
the body at the expense of the soul. 
Primitive asceticism, however, took lit- 
tle account of such theorizing, concerned 
as it was with magic and ritual. In 
savage societies, asceticism was a thing 
that worked toward the concrete realiza- 
tion of goals important to the tribe in 
terms of survival. 

Chief Forms . — Ascetic practice cen- 
ters chiefly in fasting, denial of the sex- 
ual instinct, and subjection of the body 
to pain or discomfort through naked- 
ness, vigil, avoidance of baths, of hair- 
cutting, of clean clothes, and by means 
of physical torture like flagellation, ly- 
ing on beds of spikes, standing for long 
periods of time in icy water, and living 
in very bleak or else extremely confined 
quarters. 

Sexueil Asceticism in General . — The 
efficacy of sexual abstinence is a world- 
wide belief. It has been held in all 
ages and in all levels of human society, 
being variously regarded as of magical, 
religious, moral, or hygienic value. In 
addition to these, it has been put to psy- 
chological and artistic use. All forms 
appear to be co-existent at the present 
time. 

Primitive Sexual Abstinence . — To the 
savage mind continence had all the po- 
tency of magic. By its observance, the 
forces of sympathetic magic could be 
brought to bear for the realization of 
primitive man’s most important con- 
cerns — such as adequate food supply 
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and success in war. In many instances 
the restraint of sexual expression was 
for a brief time only, a time which ended 
with the accomplishment of some very 
definite purpose. 

An example of continence in connec- 
tion with food supply is furnished by 
the Pipiles of Central America. For 
four days before the seed was sown in 
the earth, they regjularly kept apart 
from their wives in order that they 
might indulge their passions to the full- 
est at the time of actual planting be- 
cause they thought the seed in the 
ground would take added fertility from 
their own reproductive fervor. The In- 
dians of Nicaragua, on the other hand, 
put away their wives during the whole 
period from the sowing to the reaping 
of the maize with the idea that the re- 
productive vigor which they refused to 
expend would transfer itself to the crop. 

Similarly, savages resorted to the sup- 
posed power of abstinence when on the 
war path, although their reasons for so 
doing are not as evident as they are in 
the case of vegetation rites. Sir James 
Frazer thinks the primitive warrior may 
have feared that contact with women 
would infect him, again through sym- 
pathetic magic, with feminine weakness 
and cowardice. Some tribes even ex- 
tended the taboo on women over a con- 
siderable period after victory, probably 
in order to ward off the onslaught of 
the ghosts of the men they had slain 
in battle. 

Continence was likewise common as a 
mourning observance, the importance of 
the dead usually determining the length 
of the period. Contact with sacred ob- 
jects called for continence, as did par- 
ticipation in religious observances. Sex- 
ual intercourse is still forbidden to 
pilgrims to Mecca. During the actual 
performance of sacred rites, no matter 
what their duration, total abstinence was 
almost universally exacted. 8uch re- 
quirements yet persist in the primitive 
societies of the world. 

More permanent continence also had 
its place among savage peoples, where 
it usually took the form of female vir- 


ginity. War chiefs sometimes kept a 
virgin in their service as caretaker for 
their w^ar implements. Her virginity 
supposedly infected them with a virtue 
that was communicable. If the care- 
taker lost her virginity, the arms were 
thrown out as tainted and as dangerous 
to the user. Permanent male chastity 
figured rarely, if at all, in primitive re- 
ligious i)ractice. 

Chastity in the Religions of the East. 
— The i)ractice of male chastity became 
widely authoritative in Gainism and 
Buddhism. From being compulsory at 
the beginning and the end of life, it 
came gradually to usurp the whole of 
it, despite the conflicting idea that the 
orthodox devotee should do his part in 
continuing the race. 

The vow of continence became the 
fifth of the major vows of the Buddhist 
religious. To break it was to face ex- 
communication. Lesser offences were 
clearly defined. They included touch- 
ing a 'woman’s hand, her hair, or any 
part of her body and sitting with her in 
a secluded spot. Gaina scriptures w(*re 
even more specific. They warn(*d the 
celibate monk against the seductive 
wiles of woman by whicli she might con- 
trive forbidden intimacy through such 
devices as sitting down by his si(h‘, wear- 
ing fine clothes in his presence, showing 
the lower parts of her body and also the 
armpit when raising her arms. Very 
strict chaperoriage was prescribed when- 
ever the monk found it necessary to deal 
personally with a woman. 

Christian Celibacy . — Through Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew channels the theory 
of religious chastity entered Christian- 
ity, where it found a fertile field. Hav- 
ing evolved away from the level of 
primitive magic toward a moral ideal- 
ism buttressed by supernatural sanc- 
tions, sexual abstinence had become an 
ascetic doctrine. In Christianity, the 
Greek cult of asceticism, with its sharp 
distinction between things spiritual and 
things bodily, flowered anew. 

Christian celibacy had a practical in- 
troduction through the widow, who was 
not expected to remarry too soon after 
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her bereavement and who, in the opinion 
of the apostle Paul, did better in never 
remarrying. Sworn widowhood led by 
easy stages to the order of deaconess, 
which in turn gave place to that of the 
nun, now the chief example of female 
religious celibacy. 

The evolution of the widow affected 
the widower as well. Very early, he, too, 
could acquire added virtue by not tak- 
ing a second wife. The priest, at first 
forbidden to remarry, was (piite soon 
forbidden to marry at all, this prohibi- 
tion being strengthened by the example 
of marriage and continence laws in the 
Jewish church. The doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy, now chiefly a 
Roman Catholic practice, thus origi- 
nated in or about the 4th century. 

Despite the moral evolution of the 
concept of chastity, it still retained ves- 
tiges of its source in primitive magic. 
Early church writings claimed many 
marvels. Starved lions lay down at the 
feet of Theda who was preserved by her 
chastity. Her virtue, moreover, pro- 
tected her from countless physical as- 
saults. Saint Lucy, who refused to keep 
her marriage ]>romise b(*canse she 'v^dshed 
to become the bride of Christ was or- 
dered to a house of jirostitution by a 
wicked trial judge. Rut she steadfastly 
refused to go, and such was the jmwer 
of her chastity that neither a thousand 
men nor teams of oxen could budge lier. 
Even a nineteenth century historian re- 
cords that Saint Teresa was once seen 
raised in an ecstacy of purity a consider- 
able distance in the air. 

At the present time, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church maintains the special grace 
of a celibate priesthood and encourages 
the monastic career for both men and 
women. The Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Cnited States also have monastic estab- 
lishments, which require the triple vow 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

Lay Coniinencc , — The greatest em- 
phasis is placed upon the youthful un- 
married, es])ecially women, although 
definite attempts have been made to 
break down the so-called double stand- 


ard of sexual morality in Western so- 
ciety. Social, as well as religious, think- 
ers maintain that pre-marital chastity is 
essential to the welfare of the family, 
just as they disapprove of all forms of 
prostitution. Apart from such general 
appeals as that to the integrity of the 
family or to economic necessity, com- 
plete sexual abstinence before and out- 
side of marriage has come to have little 
support except from religion. Such 
negative sanctions as fear of pregnancy 
or venereal disease appear to dominate 
most non-religious propaganda for the 
continence of the unmarried. 

Working against these sanctions is the 
widely prevalent idea that total sex ab- 
stinence (See Abstinence) is bad for 
the health of the individual, particularly 
the man. Although a fully authoritative 
statement from medical, psychological, 
and social experts has never been ob- 
tained, various minorities in these fields 
have gone on record, claiming that com- 
plete continence is harmless physically 
and mentally. The question is confused 
by the rise of contraception to a very 
important practice, at least in the upper- 
classes of the Western nations. The 
injurious penalties of illegitimacy (See 
Illegitimacy), likewise the mental 
wounds of public disgrace have been 
l)artially obviated, especially for the 
young. All these forces have tended to 
return the concept of chastity to a me- 
diaeval category, where it was of great 
public but of little private value. 

Continence for Special. Reasons . — The 
athlete and the artist have always found 
use for sexual restraint. Continence is 
pursued for purposes nearly as specific 
as those of primitive magic. The ath- 
lete, seeking the maximum of nervous 
resource, quite as much from the psy- 
chological point of view as the physical, 
follows an ascetic regime which embraces 
food, drink, and tobacco, in addition to 
sex activity. And the writer, for ex- 
ample, is often advised by the expert 
to sublimate erotic energy into the stim- 
ulation of the imagination and the emo- 
tions. Psychology has not yet shown 
that there is no important relation be- 
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tween sexual and artistic expression. 
John Milton, more the athlete of God 
than of the Olympiad, more a priest of 
letters than a practitioner, deliberately 
dedicated his youth to ascetic discipline 
for the sake of his poetic vocation. He 
has had many predecessors and suc- 
cessors. 

8ummary . — Belief in the value of sex- 
ual asceticism has survived all accidents 
of time and circumstance. And, while 
it has tended to concentrate itself in the 
religious sphere, where it has a more or 
less idealistic nature, the most primitive 
attitudes are still represented in the 
savage societies of the world, quite as the 
most lofty and ecstatic self-denial per- 
sists among religious zealots. Science has 
furnished much explanation for ascetic 
enthusiasm but no substitute that has 
as yet been universally accepted. 

L. Dugas, L*ahsolu, forme pathologique et 
normale des sentiments (1904); Sir James 
Frazer, The Golden Bough (1900); Oscar 
Hardman, The Ideals of Asceticism (1924); 
E. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief (1917); 
Felix Kirsch, Training in Chastity (1930); 
Robert Michels, Amour et Chastete (1914); 
Elsie Parsons, Religious Chastity (1913); 
Joseph Swain, The Hellenic Origins of Chris^ 
turn Asceticism (1916), 

W. M. II. 

ASMODEUS, or ASHMEDAi, the He- 
brew demon of jealousy and marital un- 
happiness, is first mentioned in the Book 
of Tobit, now in the Apocrypha, The 
Book of Tobit is a religious novelette, a 
variety of literature invented by the 
Jews; although declared canonical by 
Catholic Councils (at Carthage, 379, 
A.D., and at Trent, 1546), the Book of 
Tobit was never received into the Jewish 
canon. The time, place, and language 
of the original production are uncertain. 

According to the Book of Tobit, the 
seven husbands of the beautiful Sara 
were slain by the jealous Asmodeus on 
their wedding-night, before they were 
able to consummate the marriage. Tobias 
feared he would be the next victim, but 
following the instructions of Raphael he 
burnt the heart and liver of a fish: 
^^The which smell when the evil spirit 
had smelled, he fled to the utmost parts 


of Egypt, and the angel bound him.’’ 

The Talmud states that this demon as- 
saulted Bath-sheba, the mother of Solo- 
mon. According to the pseudoepigraphic 
Testament of Solomon, Asmodeus thus 
explained his functions to King Solo- 
mon; “I was born of angel’s seed by a 
daughter of man ... I am called 
Asmodeus among mortals, and my busi- 
ness is to plot against the newly wedded, 
so that they may not know one another. 
And I sever them utterly by many ca- 
lamities; and I waste away the beauty 
of virgins and estrange their hearts . . . 
I transport men into fits of madness and 
desire when they have wives of their 
own, so that they leave them and go off 
by night and day to others that belong 
to other men ; with the result that they 
commit sin and fall into murderous 
deeds.” 

Solomon compelled Asmodeus to help 
in the building of the Temple. Because 
of his evil propensities, Asmodeus was 
regarded as the male counterpart of the 
female demon of the Hebrews, Lilith. 
The legend has Iranian elements, and 
Asmodeus himself has been identified 
with the Persian demon, Aeshma-daeva. 

The Apocrypha: Book of Tobit (chapters 
iii, vi, viii) ; Testament of Solomon (transla- 
tion in Jewish Quarterly Review, xi); detailed 
account by Louis Ginzberg (Jewish fbicyclo- 
pedia, ii, 217-20). 

ASS, EROTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE. In classic antiquity, and espe- 
cially with the Romans, the ass was ele- 
vated to the rank of a sexual symbol. 
Noted for the size of its organ, it was 
an emblem of sexual prowess, and lovers 
were accustomed to suspend an ass ’ 
head, together with a Bacchic vine-stock, 
above their beds, either as a votive of- 
fering for amorous feats accomplished, 
or by way of bringing luck in gallant 
encounters to come. 

On the other hand, the ass was an 
object of ridicule, and even of aversion, 
being looked upon as an ill-omen. The 
term onos in Greek denoted the ace at 
dice, or the lowest and least fortunate 
of possible throws (as contrasted with 
Venus, the best throw) ; and it was a 
harbinger of bad luck to meet an ass 
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on one’s path. This combination of a 
jocular sexual admiration with a greater 
or less degree of loathing has to be 
taken into account, if we are to under- 
stand, not only the attitude of the an- 
cients toward the animal, but the 
implications of the symbol as later 
transferred to the human or other rump. 

With Priapus himself, the ass was 
not in good standing. It is true, the 
obscene and none too dignified divinity 
was fond of having an ass offered to 
him as a sacrifice; but that, in accord- 
ance with classic mythology, was owing 
to a grudge or two he bore tlie beast. 
There is the story of the ass of Silenus, 
who saved Cybele’s honor by braying, 
thus frustrating Priapus’ intentions 
and earning the phallic god’s ill-will. 
Cybele, out of gratitude, hung a bell on 
the ass’ ears, as a perpetual reminder 
of danger, and consecrated him to the 
service of her temple. But when the ass 
performed a similar service for the 
nym])h Lot is, the latter was not so grate- 
ful, and she became an enemy. 

Yet, in spite of this, the ass played 
a prominent part in the processions of 
Bacchus, and bore otferings to the tem- 
ple of Vesta, the chaste. Possibly, the 
epigrammatists were right who re- 
marked that, if Priapus did not like the 
ass, it was for the reason that he was 
jealous (a stress on the sexual prowess). 

In any case, the ass was early used in 
the barbaric punishment of adulteresses, 
as at Cumae in the (’ampania. Here, 
the erring wife was stripped and ex- 
posed upon a rock ; and then, after she 
had been duly mocked and insulted by 
the crowd, she would be placed upon an 
ass and paraded through the town to 
the accompaniment of hoots and jeers. 
After that, and for the rest of her life, 
she was onothatis^ or ‘‘she who has 
mounted the ass.” 

According to some of the old commen- 
tators, the ass, in yet earlier times in 
Latium, had played a still more promi- 
nent part in the ceremony, the adulter- 
ess being forced to submit to intercourse 
with the animal. 

However this may be, the parade on 


the ass’ back continued down the Mid- 
dle Ages as an emblematic punishment 
for connubial infidelity. Long after ac- 
tual intercourse with the beast, if it 
once existed, had been abandoned, the 
woman was placed in a sort of rude 
pillory, surmounted by an ass’ head, 
where any male who wished might ap- 
proach her. Socrates the Scholastic has 
left an account of this variety of punish- 
ment, which was in vogue through the 
fifth century of the Christian era, if not 
later. 

On the whole, we may agree with Lacroix, 
when he states that *‘The ass obviously stood 
for lust in its most brutal form.** (See Paul 
Lacroix, Huitory of Prostitution, Part I., Chap- 
ter XV.) 

S. P. 

AST ARTE (The same form occurs in 
Greek, Hebrew and Phoenician). A 
goddess of the Syrians and Phoenicians, 
who has been identified sometimes as 
Venus, and sometimes as Diana. In 
Lucianus, she is apparently equivalent 
to the Greco-Roman love deity, and 
Cicero {He natura deorum, iii, 23) 
speaks of her as the fourth Venus. This 
divinity’s rites were imported from 
Phoenicia into Syria, and were closely 
associated with prostitution. 

She was worshiped at Tyre, Sidon, and else- 
where, and had a number of celebrated shrines, 
among them, one at Heliopolis and another 
in the Mt. Lebanon region. On the island of 
Cyprus, also, there were a score of temples 
to Astarte, including the well-known ones at 
Paphus and Amathua, the former of the two 
being famous as far back as Homer’s time, as 
there is mention of it in the Odyssey (viii, 
363 ). 

ASTHMA (Greek, panting) is a 
chronic allergic condition, characterized 
by paroxj’smal dyspnea and wheezing 
noises in the prolonged and difficult ex- 
pirations; the sense of suffocating con- 
striction is due to the spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the bronchioles. A graphic ac- 
count of the asthma fit was given by one 
of its most eminent victims. Sir John 
Floyer {Treatise of the Asthma, 1698). 
The clinical picture is alarming, yet 
asthmatics pant on to old age; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes spoke of his own mild 
asthma as ‘ ‘ that slight ailment that pro- 
motes longevity.” In modern language, 
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asthma may be defined as an anaphylac- 
tic manifestation in sensitized persons. 

Cases have been reported in which the 
act of coitus produces an attack of 
asthma. Both sexes are affected, and the 
condition was attributed to sensitiveness 
to spermatozoa. This opinion is being 
displaced by the belief that the effect of 
heat and effort is responsible. Sexual 
asthma: reflex asthma from venereal dis- 
ease or excessive coitus. 

W. W. Duke, Heat and 'Effort Sensitiveness, 
Archives of Internal Medicine, 1930, 206-40. 

ASTTPHIA, or ASTYSiA. A defective 
erectile power of the penis ; sexual im- 
potence. 

BACCHANAL. Originally, a place 
devoted to Bacchus, the god of wine, or 
one where his festivals were held. 

Plautus, Jularia, i, 3 and 8 ; Livy, xxxix, 
18. In the plural form, Bacchan.alia, the word 
was applied to the feast itself and the ac- 
companying orgies. 

BACCHANALIA. The adjective, 
bacchanalian, has passed into the lan- 
ge, as referring to a drunken revelry*, 
orgj', etc. Yet, the original bacchana- 
lian festival was rustic and religious in 
character, staged in honor of the god 
of the vineyards and of the earth’s fer- 
tility. 

The annual Dionysia, or Athenian 
Bacchic feasts, originally looked upon 
as three in number, are now believed to 
have been four. The first, or Feast of 
the Fields, was held in Po.seidon (De- 
cember), when the vintage was just 
over. Old tragedies and comedies were 
put on at this time. The second feast, 
known as the Lenaea (Greek: tenos, 
winepress) was held in the .suburb, Lim- 
nae, where a place for that purpose, 
known as the Lenaeum, stood, in the 
month of Gamelion (January), when 
the wine was newly made and the 
presses had been cleaned. From this 
feast, the month came to be called 
Lenaeum, a name retained by the Asi- 
atic lonians. At this festival, new trag- 
edies and comedies were given, and there 
was a prize consisting of the rich must 
of the new vintage. The third feast 
was the Anthesteria, held in Anthes- 


terion (February). The first day of the 
rite was known as Pithoegia, or the 
Cask-Opening. It was then that the, 
casks of the old vintage were first 
tapped, accompanied by a public pic- 
nic. It would seem that dramatic per- 
formances were lacking on this occa- 
sion. 

The fourth feast, generically known as 
the Dionysia, was the most important of 
all. For it, strangers flocked to Athens 
from all parts of Greece, and there were 
imposing exhibitions of various sorts, 
uiuat of the playwrights’ fresh output 
being reserved for the event. It was 
from this that the. Bacchanalia took on 
their definite character. There is no 
doubt that there was much diiinkenness 
and debauchery, as th(*re was to a 
greater or less extent in connection with 
more primitive fonns of the festival — 
as, indeed, there is likely to be, among 
savage or civilized peoples, when the 
wine gets in its work. 

At Rome, the Bacchanalia — to be distin- 

* ’ " fror] the Liberalia, or feast of the old 

Italian deit. , Liber, also a god of the \'ine — 
were observ d with an extreme licentiousness 
and tumult. As a result, in the year 186 b.(\, 
they were ] ohibited by a decree of the Sen- 
ate, the atusconsultum de Barchanolibns, 
the text of hi(di has come down to us. (Set* 
Livy, xxxix, 9-18 and 41; Cicero, I)( ,, 
ii, 1.5; Tacitus, Hisloria, ii, 68.) From this 
character of the (»ld fi-stival came Juvenal’s 
expression, Bacchanalia vircrc, i.e., to live riot- 
ously and wantonly, in the manner of the 
Bacchantes, or participants in the Bacchanalia. 

BACCHANT (French form: Bac- 
chante). One of the frenzied female 
companions and worshij)ers of Bacchus, 
the god of wine, in the Bacchanalia, or 
orgies which accompanied his festival. 
They are traditionally represented in 
the company of the Silenus and the 
other Satyrs, as well as that of the god. 
The Bacchant usually had an i\y wreath 
on her head, a fawn-skin over her left 
shoulder, and an ivy-twined staff in her 
hand, while her hair flew wildly about. 
She was, and has been, a favorite sub- 
ject with the ancient and the modern 
romantic painter. {Bacchas istas cum 
Musis Meielli comparas, writes Cicero, 
EpistoUie ad familiares, vii, 23.) The 
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Bacchant is to be compared to the 
Greek Maenad and the Ovidet;. The Bac- 
chantes were in the habit of carrying 
their frenzy to the point where they 
dropped iinconscioas. Apparently, 
their orgies were not free of blood; for 
Statius speaks of the blood spilt by 
them, and of their hella or warfare” 
{Thehais, i, 328, and xii, 791). 

BACCHUS (Greek, DIONYSUS). 
From early times, Bacchus has been the 
companion of Venus, and wine the tra- 
ditional accompaniment and spur to sex- 
ual passion. As the old proverb, quoted 
by Rabelais, has it. Sine Bdccho et 
CererCy friget Venua (“Without Bac- 
chus and Ceres, Venus grows cold”). 

But Bacchus, to the ancients — and 
this is a measure of the distance be- 
tween Greece and Rome and a recent 
prohibition America — was something 
more than a mere rowdy tipj>ler; he 
was a good deal more. The Greeks had 
a habit of taking in the whole of things; 
and accordingly, to them, among whom 
his myth gi*ew up, Dionysus stood not 
alone for the intoxicating jiroperties of 
wine, but also for its beneficent and so- 
cializing effects, cai)able of being caught 
up and interwoven in a great civiliza- 
tion, such as that of the French to-day, 
or of the Latin peojdes generally. In 
this aspect, Bacchus becomes for the 
Greeks the dispenser of laws and a force 
for peace. lie becomes, at the same 
time, a symbol of a high and ennobling 
enthusia.sm. We are to keep this 
broader, and loftier, conception in mind 
in studying his legend. 

That logoncl ia of oomparativoly late de- 
velopinoiit, as has boon t raft'd in Crt'uzer’s 
Dionysos, The nanic, Dionysii.s, dot's not often 
offur in Homer; the other appellation, Bacchus, 
is first found in Herodotus. The worship of 
the god, none the less, in manifold forms, goes 
back to a primitive day. It is as the planter 
and guardian of the vine that he is thus early 
honored, and as tyj>ifying the generative and 
productive principle in nature. (See Muller’s 
ArcMologie dcr Kuiist.) It is as Bacchus, the 
Inspirer, that he evolves into the patron of 
dramatic poetry and theatric art. 

The son of Zeus and a Theban woman, 
Semele, Bacchus was the his genitusy the twice 
born; for Semele died before his birth, and 
•lupitor thereupon carried his progeny in his 


hip until the young demi-god was mature. 
(See Ovid’s Metamorphoses y iii, 310 and iv, 
12, and the Tristia, v, 3, 26.) The story of 
his life adventures may be found in Bulfinch’s 
The Age of Fable or any popular manual of 
mythology. Having discovered the vine and 
its juice, Bacchus was struck with madness by 
Juno and became a wanderer over the earth. 
It was, significantly, the earth-goddess, Bhea, 
who cured him and taught him her rites. This 
points to that higher meaning of the legend 
which has been stressed above. The story of 
the Theban Pentheus and the introduction of 
the Bacchic rites into Greece is well known. 

At Rome, it was as Bacchus, rather than 
Dionysus, that the wine-god was worshiped. 
The form, Dionysus, it is to be noticed, does 
not occur in the Augustan poets; although it 
will be found in Cicero’s De natura deorwm 
(iii, 33, sq., and elsewhere) and as far back 
as Plautus’ JStichiLS (v, 2, 13). And it is, 
chiefly, as Bacchus that the presiding deity of 
the vineyards Ims come down to us. 

The Romans, however, had other names for 
him. They called him Lihcr, or the Care- 
Dispeller. As a source of the divine afflatus, 
Bacchus iH'came the god of poets; and it was 
for this reason that the latter wore crowns of 
ivy winch had been consecrateil to him. Ovid, 
in his Tristia (v, 3, 15), speaks of the poet’s 
Bacchica verba, or Bacchic words; for Bacchus 
had a predilection for good poets — the good 
ones, that is, were supposed to be particularly 
inspired by him. 

Liber was himself an old Italian deity, who 
had to do with planting and fruit-bearing. 
It was in later times that his name w'as trans- 
ferred t^ the Greek divinity. (See Cicero, Be 
natura dcorum, ii, 24; Varro, De re rustieay 
i,l, 5; etc.) Liber had his festival, the Liber- 
alia, corresponding to the Greek Dionysiac rite 
and celebrated on March 17, or the day that 
youths put on the toga virilis. It is anthro- 
pologically of interest to compare the worship 
of the Italian Liber with the rites paid to 
Dionysus in Thrace, Macedonia, upon Mt. 
Edon, and elsewhere. 

As the god of nature, Bacchus was 
anciently represented by a phallic 
Herma. In classical times, he was de- 
picted as a beautiful youth, crowned 
with leaves or ivy, and sometimes with 
small horns upon his brow; this is the 
Bacchus corymhifer of Ovid {Fasti, i, 
393). lie had long, curly locks falling 
down over his shoulders— depexus crini>- 
hus, as Ovid puts it {Fasti, iii, 465; 
Metamorphoses y iii, 421). With the ex- 
ception of a fawn ’s skin cast negligently 
about him, he was usually quite naked, 
as to body, with high buskins and 
cothurni on legs and feet. In his hand, 
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he carried the thyrsus, as did his cus- 
tomary attendants, Silenus and the 
Bacchae. 

BAERUCCI, GIULIA. Courtezan 
under the Second Empire. Self-styled 
la grande Puttana del Hondo (the 
greatest strumpet in the world). ‘‘She 
took great pride in being the joy and 
desire of men, and like the priestesses 
of Mitylene, she willingly would have 
given to all the women of her time les- 
sons in love, so much was she enamored 
of the science she practised so weir^ 
(Marie Colombier). All princes passed 
through her boudoir. 

BAR SINISTER, in heraldry a bar. 
bend or wavy line on the paternal arms 
or shield indicating illegitimacy. Espe- 
cially in the 14th century bastards of 
high rank are said thus to have differ- 
enced the paternal armorial symbols. 
The bar sinister is known also as bastard 
bar, baston, and baton. Bend sinister is 
considered more correct, since the her- 
aldic bar is horizontal, and therefore can 
be neither dexter nor sinister. The 
“bar sinister” has been popularized by 
novelists, and not by historians of her- 
aldry. 

Marguerite d’Angoulome (Heptameron, first 
printed 1558, novel xxi); **No\v there was at 
Court a young gentleman who carried on an 
exceedingly noble coat the bar sinister.^* 

BESANT, ANNIE (1849-1933). Re- 
former, Freethought author, lecturer 
and editor, birth controller, Fabian 
Socialist, Theosophist and Indian Na- 
tionalist by turns, Annie Bcsant lived 
in a vortex of social agitation and 
strife; and in her life are dramatically 
epitomized many of the social changes 
and movements of the past half cen- 
tury. She was hardly an original 
thinker; but that she was an independ- 
ent one even her most contemporary 
enemies — of whom she developed many 
because she invariably took an unpopu- 
lar stand — would be the first to admit. 

Her volatile nature, alert mind, pow- 
ers of public persuasion and leadership, 
together with certain life experiences, 
reinforcing natural proclivities, led her 
to take up the causes of the oppressed 


and down-trodden everywhere. She 
was always seeking programs for al- 
leviating the sufferings of the lower 
classes ; nor was personal danger an im- 
pediment, once she had determined upon 
her path. She attempted to organize 
the sweated women’s needle trades, 
opposed war, capital punishment, sup- 
ported woman suffrage and the emanci- 
pation of women economically and 
sexually. She moved constantly from 
one firing line to another. If the cause 
was to serve as an emotional outlet for 
sympathy, the choice was never made 
without deliberation and intellectual in- 
quiry. 

Annie Besant’s life is of interest to 
the readers of this work chiefly for her 
able and daring legal defense of the 
right to publish information on birth 
control in a day (1877) when the very 
thought of it scandalized. Mrs. Besant 
was the daughter of a physician (though 
he never practised). She entered mar- 
riage ignorant of sex, and this shocked 
her. It W’as probably, however, her 
knowledge of the degradation of over- 
burdened, poor mothers, her association 
with (diarh‘s Bradlaiigh (q.v.), together 
with the circumstances leading up to 
the prosecution of the Knowlton pamph- 
let, especially the fact that the tract 
had been published by a well-known 
Freethouglit publisher (see report on 
CHARLES BRADLAT^Gii for an account of 
these circumstances) that led her to in- 
sist upon standing at Bradlaugh’s side 
during the legal fight. Her opening 
speech for the defense, comprising 
about forty thousand words, was an 
able one. Though acquitted of a cor- 
rupt motive, the defendants were found 
guilty. But upon appeal the verdict 
was quashed, so that in the end the 
defendants were vindicated. 

A Malthusian League was then 
formed — there had been a feeble, short- 
lived organization in the ’sixties — and 
Mrs, Besant became its first secretary, 
wTote pamphlets and assisted in the 
propaganda. Since she felt that the 
Fruits of Philosophy was now out of 
date, and since the notoriety of the 
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prosecution, with its accompanying 
publicity, created an enlarged demand 
for cheap contraceptive tracts, she wrote 
and published The Law of Population, 
of which at least 175,000 copies were 
sold before it was withdrawn (1891) 
shortly after Mrs. Besant became a 
Theosopliist (1889). In 1891 she with- 
drew from the National Secular Society. 
This was the final blow to Bradlaugh, 
her joining the Fabians in 1884 — Brad- 
laugh was a strong individualist — hav- 
ing been the first. 

At various phases of her stormy 
career Mrs. Besant edited Our Corner 
(where she early recognized the ability 
of G. B. Shaw, when no one else would 
publish his early novels), the National 
Reformer, the Link, Lucifer, etc. 

The Law of Population: Its Conse- 
quences and Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals was first ])ublished 
in London in January, 1879 (possibly 
late in 1878). Chapter I dealt with 
“The Law of Population/’ Chapter II 
with “Its Conse(iuenees,” Chapter III 
with “Its Bearing upon Human Con- 
duct and Morals,” while the fourth was 
entitled “Objections Considered.” 

It is interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of i\Irs. Besant ’s thought on con- 
traceptive technique in the various 
editions of the law. This subject, 
treated in cxtenso in ray Medical His- 
tory of Contraception (in press) is only 
briefly dealt with here. The first issue 
of the Law mentions the safe period 
(not certain), withdrawal, “syringing” 
with a solution of sulphate of zinc or 
alum (see knowlton), the baudruche 
(condom), cotton tampon ^ and the 
sponge (preferred). Prolonged nurs- 
ing and untherapeutic abortion were 
condemned. In later editions there was 
undue emphasis on the importance of 
using a reverse current syringe. Atten- 
tion was likewise given in later issues 
to “soluble pessaries” (suppositories) 
and the “pessi.ry, ” that is, the cervical 
rubber cap, not the Mensinga vaginal 
diaphragm, which seems not to have 
been known in England at this time. 
By 1887 the cervical rubber cap — of 



which she may have learned from Dr. 
Henry A. Allbutt — and the suppository 
had taken coordinate rank in Mrs. 
Besant ’s mind with the sponge. Douch- 
ing with quinine solutions was also 
mentioned, as was an artificial sponge. 

If Mrs. Besant ’s discussion of medical 
technique now seems a little naive we 
ought to remember that much has been 
learned by subsequent experience. All 
told, it was decent, informed, well- 
motivated, and by no means uncritical. 
The same is true of her social and 
economic case for birth control. If she 
argued for too much, we must realize 
the unyielding, scandalized and intem- 
perate nature of most of the opposition. 

First published in 1879, the Law was 
in its seventieth thousand by 1882; in 
its one hundred tenth by 1887. Within 
twelve years of publication (i.e., by 
1891), 175,000 had been sold in Eng- 
land at sixpence. It was reprinted in 
America and in Australia, where an un- 
successful attempt was made to prose- 
cute it. It was translated into German, 
Dutch, Italian, French and doubtless 
other languages; and gave impetus to 
the publication of similar works. In 
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1891, as indicated above, it was with- 
drawn when Mrs. Besant turned her 
back on “rationalism’’ and became 
mystical. But shortly before her death, 
at the fiftieth anniversary dinner of the 
Malthusian League held in London, I 
heard her avow her old conviction of 
the importance of birth control in a dis- 
tracted and socially-chaotic world. 

Geoffrey West, Mrs. Annie Besant, 1927. 
Gertrude Marvin Williams, The Passionate 
Pilgrim. A Life of Annie Besant. 1931. An- 
nie Besant: An Autobiography, 1893. Auto- 
biographical Sketches, 1885. H. B. Botmer, 
Charles Bradlaugh, 1894. 

N. E. H. 

BESTIALITY. Sexual relations, of 
one sort or another, between a human 
being, male or female, and one of the 
lower animals. Latin: hcstialLi (post- 
classical and rare), pertaining to a 
beast, hestia. 

Of all the human sexual aberrations, 
the one probably which has inspired the 
deepest horror is intercourse b(‘tween 
man and beast. In the minds, espe- 
cially, of the religiously inclined, it has 
been looked upon as something beyond a 
mere perversion, something unsj)eak- 
abiy impious and blasphemous, closely 
akin to atheism (as the mediaeval in- 
telligence saw it) and savoring of that 
commerce with the powers of darkness 
for which witches and sorcerers stood. 
This will go to explain the terrible 
severity of the ecclesiastical and the 
civil law with regard to it, from the 
time, of Moses down. In the Middle 
Ages, it often meant the burning alive 
of the guilty man or woman ; and the 
horror felt for the act was further re- 
flected in the concomitant slaying of the 
animal accomplice. 

The offense is a very old one, indeed, 
being widely depicted in ancient orien- 
tal and primitive art. It seems likely 
that the rites of Baal, among the Chal- 
deans and the Midianites, were marked 
by bestiality ; and the Hebrews had 
made the acquaintance of it among the 
Egyptians and the peoples surrounding 
them in their own land. Moses clearly 
views it as a foreign importation ; for 
in Leviticus (xx, 23) after inveighing 


against this and other offenses, such gs 
sodomy and adultery, which were to 
carry with them the death penalty, he 
observes : 

'‘And ye ahall not walk in the manner of 
the nation, whieh I cast out before you: for 
they coininitted all these things, and therefore 
I abhorred them. 

Toward bestiality, as toward sodomy and 
adultery, the great Hebraic law-giver, who is 
animated always by a sense of the social wel- 
fare and of property rights, is ine.xorable: 
"And if a man lie with a beast, he shall surely 
be put to death: and ye shall slay the beast. 

"And if a w'oinan apj)roaeh unto any beast, 
and lie down thereto, thou shalt kill the woman, 
and the beast : they shall surely be put to 
death; their blood shall be upon them." {Le- 
viticus, x.\, 1;>~1(>.) 

"Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely 
be put to death." {Exodus, xxii, 19.) 

The provision for the slaying of the beast, 
antecedent of the mediaeval custom, is to be 
noted. 

But in spite of laws, civil or religious, 
bestiality continued to exist ; and we 
find it assuming a flagrant form in the 
last degenerate days of tlie Roman Em- 
pire, the agt* of P(‘tronius Arbiter. 
Here, we even have nicknames for the 
libertines, based upon the kind of ani- 
mal they preferred. The ansrrarii, for 
example, were fond of geese; tin* cap- 
rarii gave their preference to nanny- 
goats; the heluarli fancied dogs and 
monkeys; etc.^ Bestialit\% in the form 
of the Priapic ass, would appear to have 
figured also in the rites of the Bona Dea 
at Rome, that goddess of chastity \vhose 
temple men w(‘re forbidden to enter, 
but which in later day's became the 
scene of riotous orgies, such as Juvenal 
has described in his Sixth Satire, aimed 
at the decadence of feminine manners.* 
Matrons, known as the Maenades Priapi, 
or “Maenads of Priapus,’’ would there 
invoke the phallic god; and according 
to the poet, the devotee, “if men arc 
lacking, does not hesitate to turn up her 
rump to a vigorous ass. 

1 Lacroix, History of Prostitution, New York, 
1932, Part I., Chapter xvi. 

2 See also: .Tuvenal, 2, 84ff; in the Sixth 
Satire, see 314ff; 335ff. 

2 ‘ ' Hie si 

Quaeritur et desunt homines, mora nulla 

peripsam 

Quominus imposito clunem submiitat asello.** 
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The ass became a sexual symbol. At Cumae, 
women taken in adultery were publicly prom- 
enaded upon its back, and the one so punished 
remained for the rest of her life ‘*she who 
has ri(Wen the ass’^ — a custom that was to 
spread over Europe and continue down through 
the Middle Ages. According to certain com- 
mentators, ♦ the punishment in ancient Latium 
consisted of something more than a ride on 
the animars back, the adulteress being forced 
to submit publicly to intercourse with the beast. 
When the actual animal was done away with, 
in the chastisement of the erring wife, its 
carved head remained above the sort of primi- 
tive pillory in which the culprit W'as ex|>osed, 
to public scorn and to any male who chose to 
make use of her. In all this may be seen a 
distinct figuration of a bestiality that was not 
unknown in ordinary life. (See ass as a sex- 
ual SYMUOL.) 

As for the g(JOHC, it was ''Priapus’ d(‘light,^^ 
as Petronius tt*rmed it; and strange as it may 
se<*m, this animal has bt*(*n widely employed 
for erotic j)urposes, the Chinesi*, according to 
accounts, taking a speci.'il jjleasurc in it, while 
KralTt-Ebing, in his Psychopathia SrjruahSf 
relates a modern instance, that of a youth w’ho, 
engaged in intercourse with one of these ani- 
mals, in the garden, was surjtrised to look up 
and find the neighbors watching him, and who 
thereupon inrpiired: ** What’s the matterf Is 
there anything wrong with the goose?’* 

With the ancieuts, the goose was vaguely 
associated*'* with the swan into which Jove 
had transformed himself, in seducing Leda, at 
Amyclae, in aconia.*’ I-»eda and her swan have 
provided a theme for innumerable painters and 
sculptors; and the form of intercourse which 
the swan, in this connection, has come to rep- 
resent is cunnilingus. It was in this manner 
that Procopius’ Tlu'odora, in the Svcnl His- 
tory, made use of her geese, the animals being 
enticed with grains of barley scattered over 
her private parts. 

It was, however, left for the Chinese to in- 
troduce into this ]».*irtieular form of bestiality 
the utmost ndimmient of cruelty. In his The 
Sexvai Jiehiiions of Manliud (T’art I., Chapter 
V.),"^ Paolo Mantegazza writes: 

**The Chinese are famous for their amorous 
affairs with geese, the necks (»f which they are 
in the habit of crmdly wringing off at the mo- 
ment of e.j.'iculation, in order tluit they may get 
the pleasurable benefit of the anal sphincter’s 
last spasms in the ^^ctim.” 

Other animals which have been made use of 
as objects of lust are: sheep; hens; mares; 
sows ; etc. The Petronian caprarii were not the 

^Lacroix, ibid., Part I., Chapter XV. 

® Cf. Virgil’s CiriSf 488, where anser (goose) 
is used for swan. 

®Ovid, HerouleSf 17, 55; Metamorphoses, 6, 
109; etc. 

^ Gli amori degli uomini, nuova edizione, 
Plonmce, 1930, p. 100. (Putnam translation). 


only fanciers of goats ; the custom still exists in 
the European countryside. 

“At Rimini,” says Mantegazza,” “more than 
one young Apennine shepherd, suffering from 
nervous dyspepsia, confessed to me having 
abused she-goats in an extraordinary manner. 
It appears that they are also very fond of 
sows ! ’ ’ 

If man upon occasion has exhibited an at- 
traction for the nanny-goat, woman in turn has 
been known to submit to the male of the species. 
This was in the nature of a religious rite at 
Mendes in Egypt, according to Plutarch.® 

In connection with the early Christian 
heretical sects, bestiality, along with 
sodomy and other sexual excesses, un- 
doubtedly flourished at times. It has 
been spoken of, and denied, a propos of 
the Nicolaites. (See the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter,* which is believed to have 
reference to this heresy.) In any event, 
we are sure that the vice was fairly 
common in the medieval period; the 
Penitential s of the Church would be 
enough to tell us that. Cum jtimento, 
cum quadrupede, cum animal ihus — 
^Svith a beast of burden, with a quad- 
ruped, with animals,’^ we read in the 
Roman Penitential ; cum jumenio, cum 
pectidf — “with a beast of burden or 
with cattle,’^ in the Penitential of An- 
gers; cum pecorihns — “with cattle,^’ in 
other manuals. We also find the sub- 
ject discussed in canonical letters; as 
witness the following, from the Capit- 
ulary of Baluze:^^ 

“The third question had to do with 
one who had had unnatural relations 
with a female dog, and the fourth, with 
one who had frequently fornicated with 
cows. Whosoever shall come together 
with a beast of burden shall be put to 
death. And the woman who shall lie 
down with any beast of burden what- 
soever shall be put to death along with 
the beast. ’ * 

Bestiality was regarded by the 
Church as a remnant of a depraved 

” Ibid., Italian edition, pp. 100-1. 

® Cf. Herodotus, 2, 46. 

^^Capit. de Bahtse, t. H, append., coL 1378. 

11 « . Tertia quacstio de eo fuit, qui oani 
frminae irrationabiliter sc miscmt, et quarta de 
ilhi, qui cum vaceis saepius fomicatus est? Qui 
eum jumento vel pccore coicrit, morfe moriatur. 
MuJier quae succuberit cuilibet jumento, simul 
intcrficiatur cum eoP* 
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paganism, and bishops and priests were 
urged to combat it. The civil law, like- 
wise, took stern cognizance of the of- 
fense, and parliamentary records are 
another confirmation of the frequency 
with which the perversion occurred. 
Dogs, she-goats, cows, pigs and geese 
were burned with their human seducers. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Rome, it is true, the culprit might get 
olf with a fine ; but in France, the 
death-penalty was the rule. A seven- 
teenth-century jurist, Claude Lebrun de 
la Rochette, explains why it is that ani- 
mals as well as humans were so 
punished.^® 

These animals are not punished by 
reason of any fault of their own, but for 
having been the instruments of so 
execrable a crime, as a result of which, 
a reason-endowed being is deprived of 
his life; they are looked upon, there- 
after, as something unfit to meet the 
human gaze, after so signal a piece of 
mischief; the animal, too, would serve 
as a constant reminder of the act, every 
memory and trace of which must be 
suppressed in so far as possible. It is 
for this reason that the sovereign Court 
commonly decrees that the records of 
these cases be burned along with the 
delinquents. ’ ' 

There was, in addition, the fear that, 
the Devil having a hand in the affair, 
if such copulations were permitted to 
go on, the world would eventually be- 
come populated with monsters. 

Numerous examples of such execu- 
tions might be cited. There was Guyot 

^ According to Mantegazza {ibid.; Italian 
edition, p. 101), the fine was one of 90 tornesi, 
12 ducats, 6 carlini. 

procH civil et criminal, Rouen, 1647. 

**C€s animaux ne nont pas punis pour leur 
faute, mais pour avoir estS insirumens d*un si 
exScrable malheur, pour raison de quoy la vie 
est ostSe d la pcrsonne raisonable: estant chose 
indigne du conspect des hommes, aprls une si 
signaUe meschanc et parce que I' animal iroit 
tou jours rafraichissant la mSmoire de Vacte, 
quHl faut supprimer et abolir le plus qu*il est 
possible, c 'est pourquoi le plus souvent les 
Cours souveraines ordonnent que les proems de 
ses dilinquans soient brusles avec eux a fin d*en 
estaindre du tout la mSmoire.** 


Vuide, who was hanged and burned on 
the 26th of May, 1546, for having had 
relations with a cow. In this case, the 
animal was burned before the man was. 
In the year 1465, Gillet Soulart was 
burned alive with a sow. Jean de la 
Soille was burned January 5, 1556, for 
cohabitation with a she-ass, which was 
slain before being cast upon the pyre. 
At Toulouse a woman was burned for 
having had intercourse with a dog. Etc. 
These cases and many others will be 
found in the old legal and ecclesiastical 
archives. 

The tendency to associate bestiality 
with an atheistic impiety and blasphemy 
has been mentioned; and it is accord- 
ingly not strange, if it was one of the 
attributes of sorcerers and witches and 
one of the features of the traditional 
“sabbath.’’ Upon such occasions, as 
the demonologists describe them, Satan 
was in the habit of appearing to his 
worshipers in the form of a goat, a dog, 
an ass, a bull, a fox, or some similar 
animal— cats, blackbirds, etc., also fig- 
ured in the ceremonies— rand the sabbath 
participants would be called upon to 
kiss the shameful parts of the beast in 
question, since it was really upon their 
master, the Devil, that they were be- 
stowing the caress.^® According to 
Bodin {Demonomanie) , the Devil some- 
times assumed the form of a dog, to 
seduce nuns: 

“There are times when the bestial in- 
clinations of certain women convey the 
impression of the presence of a devil. 
Something of this sort happened in the 
year 1566, in the diocese of Cologne. 
There was found in a convent a dog 
which was said to be a demon, and which 
lifted the robes of the religious to abuse 
them. This was not a demon in my 
opinion, but a natural dog. There was 
found at Toulouse a woman who had 
committed an offense of this sort, and 

15 See : Les controverses et recherches mag- 
iques de Martin Delrio, etc., traduit ct abr6g6 
du la tin, par Andr6 du Chesuc Tourangcau, 
Paris, 1611. Also: Deux livres dc la hayne de 
Sathan et matins esprits centre Vhomme et de 
Vhomme centre eux, par P. P. Crespet, prieur 
des C^lestins de Paris, 1590, p. 379. 
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the dog, in the presence of all, at- 
tempted to force her. She confessed 
the truth and wah burned.*’ 

From which it may be seen, there are 
limits even to a demonographer’s cre- 
dulity. The same chronicler gives an- 
other incident ; which he is rather 
inclined to attribute to the Evil One: 
^^It happened at the monastery of 
Mount Hesse, in Germany, where the 
religious were demoniacal; and there 
one might have seen, upon their beds, 
dogs immodestly awaiting those who 
were suspected of such offenses, and of 
having committed that sin which is 
called the silent sin.”^® 

The serpent, a phallic symbol par ex- 
cellence,^’ mingled with the rites of 
sorcery, with occasional intercourse of 
the animal with humans. A case in 
point here is that of the famous Sibyl 
of Norcia, a mediaeval queen and pre- 
ceptress of magic. The school she kept 
was a perilous one. It was at his own 
risk that the would-be neophyte visited 
the Sibyl’s cavern; and the ordeal he 
had to face has been thus described by 
Bayle: ^‘The Sibyl and all those who 

inhabit her realm take each night the 
figure of a serpent, and it is necessary 
for all those who desire to enter the 
cavern to have relations with one of 
these serpents.” 

The same statement is to be found in 
Leandro Alberti’s Desrntti di tuff a 
JtalUi: ”At night, the males as well as 
ftunales become frightful serpents, and 
the sibyls as well, and all who desire to 
enter there must first take their lasciv- 
ious pleasure with the said loathsome 
serpents.” 

All this indicates a deep imbedding 
of bestiality in the popular conscious- 
ness, especially in the Middle Ages, 

D^monomanie des sorcirrs. Book III,, Chap- 
ter vr. 

Bee C. G. Jung, Psifchnlnpy of the Uncon- 
i^ciouSy passim. 

P^aponses aux questions d’^un provincial, 
Ch. 58. 

nottr, tonfo i niaschi quanto Ic femine, 
diventano spaventosr serpi, insieme con le si- 
billc, € che tuiti quclli che desidcrano cnirarci, 
ffU hisogna primier ament c pigliarc lascivi 
piaceri con le dette atomacoae serpi.** 


when the sense of defilement was height- 
ened by the darkly brooding Christian 
conscience — a factor that was lacking in 
pagan antiquity.^® In early Puritan 
New England, there was a similar sense 
of sin, along with a belief in demons 
and witchcraft; and cases of bestiality 
are not infrequent in the annals of those 
states. In the state of Connecticut, the 
offense was punishable by death. 

With an increased dissemination of 
scientific and sexual knowledge and a 
decided decrease of religious supersti- 
tion in modern times, a good deal less 
is heard of bestiality. It is not extinct, 
medical evidence will indicate; but, for 
one reason or another, it does not show 
its head so often, and it is much more 
rarely that it breaks into court annals. 
Now that the mediaeval vapors of the 
mind have been blown away, it is looked 
upon as one of a considerable number 
of sexual aberrations, and as such, is 
material for the sexual psychiatrist. 

There is a semi-jocular tradition to 
the effect that the lonely western 
rancher or cowboy in the United States 
is sometimes addicted to intercourse 
with sheep. This, indeed, has long since 
passed into a barroom jest, having to do 
with the ranch-hand who is embarrassed 
by the ewe’s following him about; but 
there would seem to be no adducible 
basis for the thing in fact. Sheep, as 
we have seen, like goats, have been em- 
ployed for such a purpose from remote 
ages; and in Peru, there was formerly 
a law prohibiting bachelors from keep- 
ing female alpacas in their homes.^^ 
There was current in the same country 
a belief to the effect that syphilis was 
a disease peculiar to the alpaca, which 
that animal had passed on to man.^® 

20 We are not to mistake the mere phallic 
image, as often in the case of the serpent, for 
a necessary indication of the actual presence 
of bestiality. Old carvings are sometimes found 
with a serpent twined about the human body, 
the human penis in its mouth. This, it is 
likely, is purely emblematic. 

21 Mantegazza (ibid,, Italian edition, p. 101) 
gives this on the authority of David Forbes. 

22 In Hungary, studies have been made of the 
relation of human syphilis to sexual disease in 
marcs. 
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In the days of the old ‘‘red light” 
districts in America, bestiality was not 
infrequently commercialized as a spec- 
tacle, in houses of prostitution, where, 
by paying the price, one might see an 
inmate in the act of intercourse with 
a Shetland pony or a dog. 

BIRTH CONTROL, HISTORY OP. 
Birth control as a social practice reaches 
so far back into the dim beginnings of 
group life that it is impossible to locate 
its obscure origin even within the range 
of many centuries. Following the rea- 
soning commonly adopted by social an- 
thropologists, we may infer that if we 
find a social practice present in the 
group life of several contemporary 
primitive societies, a corresponding 
practice was probably in existence 


among our ancestors long before the 
dawn of written history. 

Accordingly, it is n‘ot fantastic to say 
that the practice of birth control is sev- 
eral hundred thousand years old, per- 
haps nearly a million years old. By 
contrast, tlie social movement for birth 
control is hardly more than a century 
old, dating as it does from the propa- 
ganda led by Francis Place (1771- 
1854) and Richard Carlile (1790-1843) 
in England in the decade of the 1820’s. 

It is important to realize, too, that 
the medical history of contraception is 
much older than the economic phases of 
its history. The first written medical 
prescription for contraception still ex- 
tant in writing and of an}’ importance 
so far as its contents are concerned is a 
passage in the Kahun ])apyrus dating 
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from 1850 b.c. This mentioned the use 
of a suppository employing the tips of 
acacia to be used intra-vaginally. Re- 
cent chemical analysis shows that acacia 
breaks down under fermentation into 
lactic acid, a spermicidal agent com- 
monly employed in our time for smear- 
ing rubber pessaries or in contraceptive 
jellies. 

Before conaidering the early medical ac- 
counts it is desirable to outline the situation 
among primitive peoples. It has never been 
Huificiently understood that, while the most im- 
portant population checks in primitive society 
were, besides the death-producing checks, the 
preventive checks of abortion, infanticide, ta- 
1)008 on intercourse, killing aged and the like, 
the prevention of conception also played a 
slight role, if only an extremely modest one. 
A very thorough survey of the anthropological 
literature on the various tribes of all the chief 
continents, a study I have recently under- 
tak(‘n, conclusively shows that many primitive 
p<*oplea not only drftirrd to prevent conception, 
but acttially developed, in addition to numer- 
ous magical rites, more or less workable meth- 
ods of jirevention. 

Probably these were hit upon by a process 
of trial and error, since it is extremely dubious 
whether many j)rimitive jH‘oplea have under- 
stO(»d the connection between sexual relations 
and a birth nine months later. The extent of 
knowle<lge of the j)hysiology of conception 
held by primitive peoples is still a matter of 
controversy among anthropologists. The most 
tenable conclusion seems to be that ignorance 
was extremely widespread; and, when we find 
contraceptive [)ractices api)earing, they are 
almost exclusively a consequence of the trial 
and error process. 

Next to the ceremonial abstinence 
from sexual connection, coil us inter- 
nipt us is probably most fretiiiently em- 
jiloyed, though a sort of female condom 
is reported in use among a primitive 
tribe in northern South America. One 
end of a vegetable pod, not unlike our 
milkweed pod, is snii)])ed off, is inserted 
into the vagina and receives the phallus. 
This is the most ingenious device re- 
corded in all anthropological literature. 

It ought to be clearly understood that 
wherever we find primitives employing 
contraceptive techniques, such use is the 
result, in virtually all instances, of an 
unconscious rather than conscious popu- 
lation policy. Not a few writers have 
erroneously intimated that the jiopula- 


tion policies of the primitives were con- 
sciously held. Such a view not only 
presupposes a rather generally wide- 
spread and impossibly advanced knowl- 
edge of the physiology of conception, 
but modern attitudes of respect and con- 
sideration for the personality of women 
in sexual relations, particularly a desire 
to protect them from an excessive num- 
ber of pregnancies. Neither of these 
conditions is fulfilled by the facts. It 
is true that primitive women commonly 
possessed the right to abort themselves 
or even to expose their infants ; but 
impregnation was not generally and ef- 
fectively prevented. 

We know from ancient Chinese texts 
that, long before the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era in the West, there was a desire, 
more or less embryonic, in China for the 
control of conception. However, it 
never made much progress, owing 
largely to the prevalence of ancestor 
worship and the doctrine of filial piety. 
What contraceptive knowledge existed 
was largely magical or ineffective. 

Among the early Sanskrit writers 
about a score of prescriptions, dating 
from the first to the sixteenth centu- 
ries, have come down to us, mainly in 
erotic works. These again are chiefly 
curiosities — of service in furnishing part 
of the evidence for one of the chief gen- 
eralizations developed in this field in 
recent years: that virtually everj’^ im- 
imrtant people, in every part of the 
globe, has desired from time immemorial 
to control conception and prevent preg- 
nancy waste. Only since the dawn of 
modern times, however, and since the in- 
creasing rationalization of social atti- 
tudes in the West dating from recent 
centuries, has real* progress been made 
in the democratized diffusion of reliable, 
harmless, medically-intelligent instruc- 
tion. 

Certain ancient Egyptian physicians, 
whose names are unknown, made modest 
additions to our knowledge of contra- 
ception; but it remained for the Greek 
and Roman physicians, especially the 
former, to take the first important for- 
ward step. During the Middle Ages 
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this knowledge was fortunately pre- 
served by the great Islamic medical 
encyclopedists, more especially certain 
Arabians, Persians and Jews. The 
Greek and Islamic writers had an eman- 
cipated, more or less modern attitude 
toward sex; and the approach was ra- 
tional in no small measure. It remained 
for Christianity to confuse the problem 
with morals, and to set back medical 
advance by several centuries. It was 
not, indeed, until the publication of 
Charles Knowlton’s Fruits of Philoso- 
phy (New York, 1832; 2nd ed. Boston, 
1833) that the medical profession was 
set again on the track of rationality 
after the Islamic physicians had pre- 
served the ennoblingly rational outlook 
and learning of Soranos of the second 
century and Aetios of the sixth. 

Soranos and Aetios were undoubtedly 
the two leading figures in contraceptive 
medicine in Greek antiquity. The for- 
mer, the more original of the two, pro- 
duced in his Gynecology the most 
complete, rational and scientific dis- 
course on contraceptive technique down 
to Knowlton — a spread of seventeen cen- 
turies. The quality of Aetios' account 
is also high; but he built largely upon 
Soranos. Both had been anticipated by 
Aristotle (IV b.c.) in his Hisioria Ani- 
mal lum, by certain pseudo-IIippocratic 
writers (IV & V b.c.), by Lucretius (I 
B.C.), by Pliny and Dioscorides (I a.d.). 
Oribasios (IV a.d.) was also a figure of 
modest importance, as was St. Jerome 
of the same period. 

It ia important to recognize, however, that 
whatever the knowledge of the Greek physiciana 
in this field, aueh information was not gen- 
erally diffuaed. In fact, it may well be that 
the information was communicated more by 
mid wives than by physicians. 

Such was the case among the ancient 
Hebrews whose Talmud not only men- 
tioned the u.se intra-vaginally of spongy 
substances (mokh), in addition to coitus 
interruptus, but detailed ethical and 
medical indications for the use of con- 
traceptive practices. As did all early 
peoples, the ancient Hebrews disdained 
sterility; but there is no small amount 


of evidence that they also supported 
contraception to a modest degree. 

We have almost no knowledge of the early 
history of contraception in Japan. Probably 
the kahutogata, or hard condom, and the use 
of miffugamiy a kind of tampon made of bam- 
boo tissue-paper, do not extend into the remote 
past. I am inclined to think that they date 
from the sixteenth century at the very earliest, 
and perhaps from as late as the eighteenth. 

As indicated above, it was the Islamic 
physicians, the Arabians and Persians, 
who preserved for the Western world, 
the contraceptive knowledge of the 
Greek physicians. The chief contrib- 
utors were the Persian, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas 

(X) in his Royal Book, the Arabian, 
Ibn Sina, best known to us by his Latin 
name, Avicenna, in his great Canon 

(XI) , the Persian I.sma‘il al-Jurjani 

(XII) in the Treasure of the King of 
Khwdrizm, and Ibn al-Jami‘, in his 
Book of Right Conduct. 

In tlie thirty-one different recipes 
mentioned by these four writers the ra- 
tional element hulks large. There are 
only two potions and one magical ritual. 
Thirteen different suppositories and 
tamj)ons are mentioned, using the pulp 
of pomegranate with alum, rock salt, 
and cabbage leaves with tar. There are 
nine techniques to be used by the man : 
in addition to withdrawal, anointing the 
phallus with such substances as rock 
salt, tar, onion juice, oils of balsam, 
sesame, etc. Among the miscellaneous 
techniques are the safe period — which 
dates at least from Soranos — now much 
publicized as The Ogino-Knaus or O.K. 
[sic] method. Other methods were: 
avoiding simultaneous orgasms, raising 
the thighs at the climax, bodily move- 
ments to void the semen, etc. 

These recipes show clearly the influ- 
ence of Soranos. But he and other early 
Greek writers placed their main reliance 
upon an elaborate array of suppositories 
of various types, vaginal plugs using 
wool as a ba.se and impregnated with 
gummy substances such as sour oil, 
honey, cedar gum, opobalsam, and gal- 
banum. Astringents such as alum and 
natron were mentioned by the Greeks. 
Gummy and oily substances would im- 
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pede the motility of spermatozoa or even 
act as positive barriers. 

In view of the recent research by Voge 
and Baker on the chemistry of contra- 
ception, the use of native fruit acids 
intra-vaj?inally is of considerable inter- 
est. Generally speaking, the Islamic 
physicians erred in not following So- 
ranos^s judgment that “very consider- 
able damage “ is done by the practice of 
potion drinking with intent to prevent 
conception. In like manner the Islamic 
physicians would have handed on a 
purer tradition had they, like Soranos, 
scoffed at the use of amulets — all too 
frequent in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. 

Two other Arabian sources deserve 
mention. They are Ibn al Baitar’s 
Treatise on Simples (XIII) and Dawud 
al-Antfiki’s Memorial. These represent 
a definite decline in Islamic contracep- 
tive medicine. The latter especially in- 
troduced magical procedures. In some 
instances the Islamic physicians made 
the mistake of recommending the inser- 
tion of suppositories after, rather than 
before, coitus. 

Discussion of the indications for con- 
traceptive advice has never occupied, in 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages, the 
same amount of attention as the tech- 
niques themselves. However, the Is- 
lamic physicians, following the Greeks, 
devoted some attention to indications. 
Ihn al-Jamr, to be sure, overlooked the 
subject, but ‘Ali ibn ‘Abbas mentioned 
“a small uterus “ and any “disease 
which would render gravidity so dan- 
gerous that the patient might die during 
l)arturition.“ 

Ibn Sinii (XI) thought contraception 
indicated for “a small woman to whom 
childbirth would be dangerous, or . . . 
[for] w’omen who are suffering from a 
disease of the uterus or from a weak- 
ness of the bladder’’; while Isma‘il al- 
Jurjanl (XII) mentioned a woman “of 
tender years” and also anyone suffering 
from a “weakness of the bladder” and 
cases in which “there is fear that preg- 
nancy will bring on some illness such 
as incontinence of urine, uterine erosion, 


etc.” It seems clear from the above 
that the germ of the preventive point of 
view was making its appearance in this 
period ; that this is true despite the fact 
that the most notable gains in the pre- 
ventive point of view have been made in 
recent decades. 

It is important to observe that while 
this enlightened, rational medical dis- 
cussion was going on in Arabian, Per- 
sian and Jewish-Egyptian medical 
treatises, western Europe, from which 
our civilization has mainly sprung, was 
cloaked in the obscurantism and scien- 
tific indifference of the Christian tradi- 
tion. When minds are focussed upon 
another world, they are hardly psychi- 
cally prepared for grappling with the 
problems of this. The Catholic Church 
in this period, implicitly though not 
overtly, condemned contraception as it 
does now. The only move it has made 
since is in the direction of the unscien- 
tific approval of the safe period. 

Many are the contraceptive recipes that 
have been handed Hovrn in traditional folk 
medicine. Generally, such beliefs are charac- 
terized by irrationality, symbolic magic, knot- 
tying, etc. It was to be expected that the 
inventiveness and ingenuity man, lavished on 
this subject as a result of a strong drive to 
control reproduction, should result in a few 
recipes more or less effective. Generally 
speaking, however, folk medicine was on a low 
level of rationality. 

There are, nevertheless, notable ex- 
ceptions. How old the use of the sponge 
is among the rural women of Southeast 
Poland and in the Ukraine we cannot 
say; nor can we be certain of the an- 
tiquity of the use of bees wax intra- 
vagi n ally by German Hungarian women 
in Banate. The practice of certain 
women in the Styrian Oberland of stuff- 
ing the vagina with cloth or linen rags, 
is reminiscent of the awful practice, re- 
ported in use, at least at one period, 
among certain African savages. If the 
practice of certain Constantinople 
women, who are reported to have soaked 
sponges in diluted lemon juice and to 
have used them as vaginal tampons, has 
any antiquity, it is certainly of great 
historical importance. But whatever its 
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age, it was probably more or less ef- 
fective and certainly ingenious. It is 
just one more example of what the re- 
markable process of trial and error has 
done to shape the conduct of mankind. 

The persistence for thousands of years 
of rational and irrational contraceptive 
folk beliefs and practices is convincing 
proof of the thesis that women have in 
all cultures and in all ages desired to 
control fertility. Even when they have 
disdained sterility, they have desired 
reasonable and controlled reproduction. 
What is new, therefore, is not the desire 
for prevention, but effective, harmless 
means of achieving it on a democratic 
scale. 

In our day the condom, or sheath, is one of 
the most widely used contraceptives (see Con- 
dom). 

Since 1800 developments in the his- 
tory of birth control are so numerous 
as to render it virtually impossible to 
present a succinct, balanced summary 
account. Perhaps the most important 
question is why the social movement was 
so long in getting started. The answer 
seems to be tliat conditions were not ripe 
for it. Factors promoting cultural lag 
are also prominent. 

Before examining the conditions sur- 
rounding the onset of the social move- 
ment it is also most important to realize 
that, even though the birth control move- 
ment as a social movement began in 
England in the 1820’s with the propa- 
ganda of Francis Place, and in the 
United States with the writings of Rob- 
ert Dale Owen and (diaries Knowlton, 
it Avas really not until the founding of 
the Malthusian League in hlngland in 
the late seventies — there was an abortive 
attempt in the sixties — and, more es- 
pecially, not until the general educa- 
tional campaign led by Dr. Marie Stopes 
in England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
in the United States, that the public 
conscience became awakened to the im- 
portance of birth control as a child- 
spacing measure, as an instrument for 
familial and individual freedom as con- 
trasted with birth control as a means of 
jireventing over-population. 


The whole stage had been set with 
the publication in 1798 of Malthus’s 
Essay. The second edition (1803) had 
recommended moral restraint or post- 
poned marriage — not birth control, nor 
continence within the marriage relation 
— as the remedy for population pressure 
and poverty. Prom this ])roposal 
Francis Place reacted. Place believed 
that this “ solution was just as utopian 
as the general thesis of the book the 
Essay was written to refute — Godwin’s 
Political Justice. The reason was that 
it put too much of a strain on human 
nature. In fact, P^rancis Place’s pre- 
diction that postponed marriage would 
not be adopted by the Western World 
as the solution for poverty and other 
ills caused by excessive population 
growth constitutes one of the most re- 
markable sociological predictions of 
which history makes record. 

Place was a self-taught workingman, who, 
having been brought up in poverty, with little 
education, battered about the house by a 
d unken father, eanu* to know at first I and the 

iseries of the working class. He d ‘dicated 
h 3 entire life to the alleviation of tic se mat 

Ijustments according to his best 1 t. Ac- 
. rdingly, birth control was only one of the 
numerous reforms that he j)ush<*d. 

Although the jmblication of Mal- 
thus’s Essay was a factor immediately 
precipitating the public discussion of 
birth control in Phigland in the 182()’s, 
it was by no means the basic force in 
initiating the .social movement for birth 
control. It is significant that the social 
movement crystallized in a century char- 
acterized by phenomenal population 
growth, growing individualism, ration- 
alism, hedonism, feminism, industrializa- 
tion, materialism, and urbanism. In- 
creasing death control made birth 
control inevitable. Physicians, by in- 
terfering with nature (i.e., with the 
natural death rate), in some measure 
created the problem. Hence they have a 
responsibility to face, not to evade. It 
was not an increase in births but a 
marked decline in deaths during the 
nineteenth century that made the popu- 
lation growth of that century the most 
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phenomenal (and atypical) in all human 
history. 

The substitution of non-human sources 
of power for humanly guided tools so 
increased production, so raised the 
standard of living that the j)oi)ulations 
subjected to the economic benefits (as 
well as strains) of the Industrial Revo- 
lution desired a further taste of higher 
standards of living. When they cauld 
not increase income, they limited outgo 
by curtailing reproduction. The 
writer’s guess is that the twentieth cen- 
tury will come to be known as the pe- 
riod of the rationalization of reproduc- 
tion just as we associate with the nine- 
teenth century the rationalization of 
production. 

Accompanying this desire to raise tlie 
standard of living, and in some measure 
reinforcing and implementing it, was 
an intensification of hedonism, utilitari- 
anism and the pleasure i)hilosophy of 
life. The Stoicism of the Middle Ages 
was rej)laced by an Epicureanism. Why 
change ours<‘lves, when we can alter na- 
ture with less i)ain and disutility? The 
factory system and modern sanitation 
made urbanism with overcrowding pos- 
sible and profitable. This, too, created 
inducements to family restriction. 

In the same way, the gradual break- 
down of n*ligious taboos, with the dis- 
solution of the medieval cultural syn- 
thesis following the growth of trade, 
nationalism, etc., released an important 
brake to interference with nature in 
re])ro(luctive matters. Urbanism, be- 
sides causing overcrowding, high rents, 
stepped up social mobility and intensi- 
fied communieation, the latter especially 
being a significant factor in paving the 
way for the democratization of contra- 
cejitive knowledge. Broad social and 
economic forces of this character — there 
are others — were the real causes of the 
social movement for birth control. Mal- 
thus merely lighted the tinder. And he 
never would have succeeded in that had 
it not been for the courage of Francis 
Place and Richard Carlile. 

Place forwarded the birth control 
movement in this early period by writ- 


ing medical handbills for free distribu- 
tion among the poor. These he 
distributed through trade union leaders, 
had them published in one or more peri- 
odicals; and there is some reason for be- 
lieving that they were wrapped around 
penny boxes of snuff and farthing can- 
dles sold in the public market places. 
John Stuart Mill, while a youth, in com- 
pany with other young men, helped fling 
these handbills down the front courts 
of London houses. 

It was Francis Place who educated 
Richard Carlile (1790-1843), intrepid 
leader in the liberation of the English 
press, in the social, medical, and eco- 
nomic aspects of birth control. Carlile 
was a long while coming round; but 
when he did so, he got out of hand and 
l)ublished his rather unrefined What is 
Love? (1825), re-issued in amended 
form as Everij Woman^s Book ; What 
is Lovef (1826). The importance of this 
booklet lies in the fact that it is the 
first treatise in the English language 
discussing the medical, economic, and 
social asj)ects of birth control. Place, 
in his courageous and thoughtful JUus- 
t rations and Proofs of the Principle of 
Population (1(S22), had not found it ad- 
visable to publish a medical discussion, 
even though his theoretical, social and 
economic defense of birth control is his- 
toric. 

The publication of Place’s handbills 
in one periodical led to an interesting 
and able debate between Francis Place 
and John Stuart Mill, on the one hand, 
supporting birth control, and T. J. 
Wooler, radical, socialistic journalist, on 
the other hand, opposing birth control. 
That debate foreshadows manj" of the 
modern arguments for and against con- 
traception. 

The present writer hopes to publish that 
debate when the eeonomio situation improves. 

In the middle or late 1820^8 the birth con- 
trol discussion died out. There is no reason 
to believe that it was extensive enough to have 
any material effect on the birth rate. 

The social movement in the United 
States dates from the publication in New 
York in 1830 of Robert Dale Owen’s 
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MARRIED OF ROTS SERES 

IS * 

Orntrrl Effr. 

Aifoso the many sufferings of macriod women, as mothers, there are two CH.vn whieii 
command the utmost sympathy and rommiseratioti. 

'Hie first arises from constitutional peculiarities, or weaknossr*. 

The second from mal-coiifurmation of the bones of the Pelvis. 

Besides these two cases, there is a third case applicalile to hoih sexes: namely, t.i'? 
consequences of having more children than the income of the parents cnuhles tlioni to 
maintain and educate in a desirable mdnner. 

The first named cose produces miscarriages, and brings on a state ofexistrnre scarce- 
ly endurable, ft bus caused thousands of respectable women to linger on in pain a:ifl 
apprehension, till at length, death has jiut an end to their almost inconceivable siitlei • 

'flic second case is always attended with immediate risk of life. Pregnancy never 
terminates without intense suffering, selclOm w*ithout the death of the ehihb frer|nenfly 
with the death of the mother, and sometimes with the death of Jiotli mother and eliilrf. 

The third case it by far flic most common, and the most open togcnertilf)bservatw»!i 
In the middle ranks, the most virtuous and praiseworthy efforts are perpetually mnih* 
to keep up the. respectability hf the family; but a contiiiuul increase of clnldr<*n gradu- 
ally yet certainly renders every effort to prevent degradation, unavailing, it p.lfalIyi ^ l»y 
rendering ho)>eless alt exertion, and the family sinks into poverty and despair. 
Thus U engendered an<l perpetuated u hideous mass of misery. 

. The knowledge of what awaits them deters vast numbers of young men fri)ni^iarry* 
f aiuHt^OfCs them to spend the best portion of their lives in a state of deb iuchery , 
i^Iy incompatible with the honouralde and honest feelings w'hich should be the cha- 
^raejtcftftic of yonng men. The tr( achery, duplicity, and liy|K»crisy, tliey use towards 
rltcif friendsand the unfortunate victims of th< ir seductions, while they devote a iarg*- 
number of females to the most dreadful of all stales whi«!h human hemgs ran endure 
extinguishes in them to a very great extent, all manly, upright notions; and tpialifus 
them to as great Sti extent, fur the commission of arts which but for these vilr prae- 
ticwi they would abhor, and thus to an enormous cxtt nt is the whole coiiimuiiity in- 
jured. 

Marriage in earlv {ifi*, is the only truly happy state, and if the evil conserjui nros of 
too large afamdy did not drier them, all men would marry while young, and tiius wnuUl 
many lamentable evils be removed from socirty. 

A simple, ctn-rtnid, and safe means of accomplishing these desirable n suits hav long 
been known, und to u ronsiderahleexlcnt practised msomc places. But until lat< ly 
been btit little known in this country. Aceoucheurs of the first respectahiliiy and sur 
;*rfms of great ctninencc have in some ficcnliar cases remminended it. ithm the l;ts: 
!wo vears, a more i xtensivc kuowicduc <jf tljo prfK*css has pr<*V!uled and its praefu i 
bmi more, extensively adopted. It is now made piblic Aw the bcncfii of evi ry hod;.. 
\ piece of soft sponjrc ahfmt the si/e of a small bail attached to a very narrow ribhee. 
ooi jclightly moL^ti tird ^'hen convenient) is introduced previous to soiial intt rroursi , 
ifrd at’ierwards withdrawn, and thus by an easy, .'•iinple, elcaidy nml not iiuhjiratt 
ni<th*<d, no Miiy-i tt»jonoii» to lit abh, not only may nundi ijfiha}ipiiM ss and inani nrst- 
levent ‘i. b-t bMiJits to aft incalcidabh* amount he conferred «ui .^orieiv. 


One Fobm or Fbancis Placets Contraceptive (So-Called ** Diabolical’^) Handbills, 1823 
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Moral Physiology, or, a brief and plain 
treatise on the population question, 
Owen had been induced to publish this 
little book — ^part of the discussion had 
appeared previously in his excellent 
freethought journal, The Free Enquirer 
— in order to explain his position in a 
controversy which had arisen. It seems 
IIOUICKT D.iL.E OWEN UNMASKED 

mw XS9 ewjr rav* 


• iliiU l.'VU IIISUNUt'^LlFlED APPROBATION OF A MOST 
OJibCENELY INDELICATE WORK, ENTITLED, 

fttWHAT IS LOVE, 


jnmr womaits boos.^ 

.\ MORK. DESTRUCTIVE TO CONJUGAL HAPPINESS-REPULSIVE 
to THE MODEST MIND. EOUALLT OF MAN OR WOMAN, 
AND KKCOM.MENDINU THE PROMISCUOUS INTER- 
COURSE UP SENSUAL PROSTITUTION. 


ALSO APPROBATED BY THE PEN OF 

THE AUTHORESS OF THE CELEBRATED 


ADVOCATING THE INOISCRIMLNATC AMALGAMATION OF THE 
RLACKS ANO THE WHITKS-THB CONTEMNER OF 
ITEDDL . AND THE SEVERER 

OF DOMESTIC TIES. 


I — 

Wrto.rorR: 

^AND PUBLISHED BY CHARLES N. BALDWIN. 

NO. IS CHATHAM STREET. 

ANO SOLD, ALIO, AT THE LIIERaL •OOE-tTORE, 

NO. 106 NaUaO, iriAB aRN-ITEEST. 


TITLE PAGE OF RARE FjIRLY AMERICAN PAMPHLET 
ATTAC’KINU FRANCES WRIGHT AND ROBERT DAX,E 
OWEN FOR THEIR OPINIONS ON BIRTH CONTROL. 

that there was a Philadelphia edition of 
(’arlile’s Every Woman^s Book (no copy 
known to be extant), and, more rele- 
vantly, that there had been issued at the 
Xew Harmony Press at New' Harmony, 
Indiana, a prospectus of Carlile’s vol- 
ume. This caused some public rancor. 
Ow’en approved the sentiments and ar- 
guments of the book and the whole gen- 
eral approach, but not Carlile's rather 
coarse style. Accordingly, he wrote 
Moral Physiology, 


This in turn influenced a gifted, 
courageous, but somewhat eccentric 
western Massachusetts physician. Dr. 
Charles Knowlton (1800-1850), to pub- 
lish anonymously in New York in 1832 
his Fruits of Philosophy, 

No copy is known to be extant, the copyright 
copy probably having been destroyed in a Li- 
brary of Congress fire in the fifties. A unique 
copy of the second edition, probably published 
by Abner Kneeland in Boston, is in the Treas- 
ure Room of the Harvard College Library. 
Kneeland was one of the leading freethinkers 
in the country, and ably edited the Boston 
Investigator, 

Knowlton ’s Fruits is distinctive not 
only as the first medical handbook on 
contraception^produced by an American 
physician, but as the first really com- 
plete and satisfactory account after So- 
ranos’s Gynecology. It is most remark- 
able, w^hen we contemplate it now, that 
Knowlton w^as able to think so clearly 
through the main issues of his prob- 
lem. He w'as not only far in advance 
of the medical leaders of his time in this 
regard, but he was even much in ad- 
vance of many contemporary physicians, 
on the subject of contraception 
but in his capacity to view medical 
problems in their economic and social 
setting. The Fruits discussed not only 
contraceptive technique and not only 
medical indications for contraception, 
but the social, economic, and eugenic 
case for birth control. The pioneering 
nature of its high quality has never been 
properly appreciated. 

Knowlton claimed to have invented 
the method of douching with chemicals. 
I 

gether justified ; but, at all events, I can 
say that so far as I know, no one of any 
importance in the history of contra- 
ceptive medicine anticipated him in this 
regard. 

Early editions of the Fruits are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Of the nine editions 
published up to 1839, only two unique 
copies are known to be extant. Prob- 
ably 10,000 copies (approximately) were 
sold up to about 1840. The last edition 
Knowlton personally revised was the 
ninth (1839) edition. This was re- 
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TO THE 

MARRIED OF BOTH SEXES 


OF THE 

WORKING PEOPLE. 


Th IS paper i$ addressed to the reasonable and 
consioerate among you, the most nuiuerous 
and most useful class of society. 

It is not intended to produce \*ice and de« 
bauchery, but to destroy vice, and put on 
end to debauchery. 

It is a great truth, often 4otd and never 
denied, that when there are too many work- 
ing people in any trade or manufacture, they 
are worse paid than they ought to be paief, 
and are compelled to work more hours than 
they ought tq work. 

V\'hcn the number of working people in 
any trade or manufacture, has for some 
years been too great, wages are reduced very 
low, and the working people become little 
better than slaves. 


3 

the ribbon, and they take care not to use the 
same sponge again until it has been washed. 

If the sponge be large enough, that is ; as 
large as a green walnut, or a small apple, it 
will prevent conception, and thus, witliout 
diminishing the pleasures of married life, or 
doing the least injury to tlie health of the 
most delicate woman, both the woman and 
her husband will be saved from oil tlie mi- 
series which having too many children pro- 
duces. 

liy limiting the number of children, the 
wages both of children and of grown up per- 
sons will rise; tlie hours of working will be 
no more than they ought to be ; you will have 
some time for recreation, some means of en- 
joying ycurselves rationally, some means as 
well as some time for your own and your 
childrens' moral and religious instruction. 

At present every respectable mother trem- 
bles h»r tlie fate of her daughters as they 
grow up. Debauchery is always fearer!. 
This fear makes many good mothers unhap- 
py. The evil when it comes makes them 
roisetabic. 

And why is tli?re so much debauchery? 
Why such sad coni^equences? 

Why? But, because many young men, 
who fear the consequences which a large fa- 
mily produces, turn to debauchery, and des- 
troy their own liappiness as well as the hap- 
piness of the unfortunate girls with whom 
they connect themselves. 

Other young men, whose moral and religi- 
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When wages hni c thus been reduced to a 
very small sum, working people con no 
longer maintain their children as all gor^ 
and reepectable people wish to maintain 
their children, but are coinnelled to neglect 
them; — to send them to ailTercnt employ- 
ments; — to Mills and Manufactories, at a 
very early age. 

The misery of these poor children cannot 
he described, and need not be described to 
you, who witness them and deplore them 
CVC 17 day of your lives. 

Many indeed among you are compelled for 
a bare subsistence to labour incessautly from 
the moment you rise in the morning to the 
moment you lie down again at night, with 
out even the hope of ever being better off. ^ 

The sickness of yourselves and your chil- 
dren, the privation and poiu and premature 
death of those you love but cannot cherish 
as you wish, need only be alluded to. You 
know all tliese evils too well. 

And, what, you will ask is the remedy ? 

How are we avoid these miseries ? 

llie answer is short and plain : tbe meam 
are easy. Do us other people do, to avoid 
has’ing more children than they wish to have, 
and can easily maintain. 

What U dune by other people is this. A 
pice of soil sponge is tied by a bobbin or 
penny ribbon, and inserted just before t^ 
seiual iatei course takes place, and it with 
drawn again as soon us it has taken place. 
Many tie a piece of sponge to each end of 

4 

ous feelings deter them from this vicious 
course, marry early and produce large fami- 
lies, which they are utterly unable to main- 
tain. These are the causes of the wretch- 
edness which afflicts you. 

But when it has become the custom here 
as eUewhere, to limit the number of children, 
so that none need have more that they wish 
to have, 110 man will fear to take a wife, all 
will be married while young — debauchery 
will diiniiiislt — while good murals, and reli- 
gious duties will be promoted. 

You cannot fail to see that this address is 
intended solely for your good. It is quite 
impossible that those who address you can 
receive any benefit from it, beyond the satis- 
faction which every benevolent person, eve- 
ry true chnstian, must feel, at seeing you 
comfortable, healthy, and happy. 


Another Form of FRjvNris Place Handbills. 
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printed in 1877 on subscription by a 
jrroup of advanced thinkers at the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Technically tlie most important de- 
velopment diirinpj the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the invention of the rubber 
condom and of the Mensinga rubber 
diaphrap^m. The latter has been widely 
employed in clinics all over the world. 
The inventor of the rubber cervical cap 
is unknown. This appeared in Enf?- 
lish advertisements about 1870 or 1880 
and in the United States at about the 
same time. It is rather widely used. 

There was considerable development 
in this period also, especially in the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, 
in making suppositories with cocoa- 
butter bas(‘ with various agents supposed 
to be spermicidal. There was much 
chemical fumblinj; in this ])eriod and we 
are by no m(*ans over it y(‘t. The most 
notable advances in the chemistry of 
contraception have come in the last dec- 
ade in experiments conducted l\v Baker 
and Vop:e. The latter has written the 
authoritative treatise on the chemistry 
of contraception. It is safe to say that 
the knowledjre recently jjaiued on the 
cluunistry of contraception has been very 
inade(piat(*ly ditfused amon*? those who 
ou^dit to be inform(‘d. 

Many suppositories commonly em- 
])loyed until very recent years have op- 
erated upon j)hysical rather than 
sjuTmicidal ])rinciples. Thus we have 
not been so far in advance of the an- 
ci(*nts as lias been commonly sup{>osed. 
A few years there was an enthusi- 
astic flurry to try out nt*w intra-uterine 
devices such as the Graefenber*; rintr. 
Much of this enthusiasm has now died 
away, and there is a tendency to be 
niore conservative and use a rubber type 
pessary and spermicidal paste or jelly. 
The central difficulty with the Graefen- 
berg ring was that many uteri expelled 
it. Furthermore, no one has been able 
to explain with full satisfaction the ex- 
act principle upon whicli it operates. 
If it results in continued irritation or 
shedding of the lining of the uterus, 
perhaps it is not a safe instrument. 


We now have approximately 200-500 
chemical compounds and mechanical de- 
vices used for the prevention of con- 
ception in addition to so-called natural 
methods. Inasmuch as it is impossible 
to treat these here, readers are referred 
to the modem handbooks on the subject. 
The American Birth Control League 
(515 Madison Avenue, New York City) 
has issued a good and inexpensive 
pamphlet on the Technique of Contra- 
ception. 

The clinic movement dates from the 
founding of a contraceptive clinic by 
Dr. Aletta Jacobs in Holland in 1881 
at which midwives were instructed. In 
England, the- Dr^'sdales and leaders of 
the Malthusian League had for some 
years during and after the war planned 
to open a contraceptive clinic. Various 
circumstances caused delay, although 
the ^Malthusian League began distribut- 
ing medical leaflets to the public in 
1913 upon receipt of a signed state- 
ment. 

In the fall of 1921, largely through 
the influence of the Drysdales, the Wal- 
worth Women’s Welfare Centre was 
opened in a poor section of London a 
few months after Dr. Marie C. Stopes 
opened her Mother’s Clinic. The 
movement then spread to the provinces, 
and a number of clinics developed 
which gradually became affiliated with 
the Walworth Centre. Dr. Stopes 
moved her clinic to a more central poor 
location in London, and shortly after- 
wards initiated a caravan service for 
the rural sections. Deputations began 
calling upon the Minister of Health 
urging him to liberalize regulations 
preventing officers of state-aided ante- 
natal centers from giving contraceptive 
information. After considerable agita- 
tion the regulations were liberalized, 
first on medical grounds. 

The first clinic in the United States 
was opened by ]\Irs. Margaret Sanger in 
the Brownsville district of Brooklyn in 
1916. It was open only a short time, 
being closed by the police as a ^‘public 
nuisance.” By a judicial decision of 
Judge Crane, it is now possible in New 
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York State to furnish contraceptive in- 
formation ‘‘for the cure and prevention 
of disease/^ With the passage of time 
this clause has been more liberally in- 
terpreted, and now includes economic 
applications. One may rightly except 
the abortive Brownsville attempt and 
date the beginning of the clinical birth 
control movement in the United States 
from the founding, under the aegis of 
Mrs. Sanger, of the Birth Control Clini- 
cal Research Bureau in New York in 
1923. We now have approximately 160 
clinics in most of the states of the 
Union. The rural districts are most 
poorly served ; and there are some states 
without any formal provision for con- 
traceptive advice except for the service 
of scattered private physicians. 

Latterly a new problem has arisen: the so- 
cial control of the commercial manufacture and 
sale of contraceptives. The chief problems 
here are control over harmful or ineffective 
ingredients and false advertising claims. The 
better, well-established firms have good ethical 
standards; but so little capital is required to 
enter the business, and public demand has in- 
creased so considerably of late years, that a 
numl)er of fly-by-night concerns of rather 
questionable practices have entered the field. 
This is annoying both to the medical profes- 
sion, the public and manufacturers and dealers 
with high standards. Some form of social 
control seems imperative in the public inter- 
est; but just what form it should take, and 
just how stringent the regulations should be, 
is the subject of much controversy. At present 
no solution has been found. 

A noteworthy trend in recent decades 
in the United States and in England has 
been the increasing liberalization of 
medical and religious opinion. Many 
religious and medical bodies have made 
public pronouncements in favor of re- 
peal of the American restrictive legisla- 
tion. To date, this has had little effect 
upon Congress, although not so many 
years ago it was impossible to find even 
a sponsor for a new bill, much less get 
it before the House or Senate Judiciary 
Committee. In 1934 a bill was favor- 
ably reported but not put to a vote. 
The trend is certainly in the direction 
of more enlightened legislative opinion, 
but legislators have been singularly in- 


different to trends in public opinion. 
This is partly a consequence of the fact 
that they do not like to touch sex sub- 
jects and more particularly a result of 
the efforts of Catholic pressure groups. 

Since the Pope’s recent Encyclical on 
Marriage, a veritable avalanche of books, 
bearing in some instances official Catho- 
lic endorsement, has been published 
advocating so-called natural methods of 
birth control. It seems true, if not gen- 
erous, to conclude that the leaders of 
the Catholic Church are gradually com- 
ing to the conclusion that it is impos- 
sible to prevent Catholics from using 
contraceptives. Accordingly, an at- 
tempt is now being made to induce both 
the Catholic and general public to adopt 
a method of very questionable scientific 
value. Catholic leaders seem to feel 
that it is better to induce the public to 
adopt a method which will trick it than 
it is to stand complacently by while 
church members adopt generally effec- 
tive scientific preventives. 

The Church’s political hegemony in 
the future will be more definitely as- 
sured if the old Catholic birth rate can 
be kept up while that of the Protestants 
and other opposing sects is encouraged 
to drop so low as to amount to group 
sterilization. The ultimate goal of 
Catholicism would then he acliieved by 
a perfectly peaceful but nevertheless 
revolutionary process. That the real 
motive of the Church’s leaders in thus 
sacrificing the health of Catholic women 
and children for a political and re- 
ligious purpose is not appreciated by 
even the liberal thinkers of our time is 
one of the grotesque stupidities of our 
time. 

Certain generalizations of sociological 
importance stand out from a study of 
the history of birth control : 

(1) The desire for conception control 
is found in virtually every society and 
in every age of history. This desire is 
so universal that attempts to uproot it 
will doubtless prove futile. A distinc- 
tion, however, must be made between 
the universality of the desire and of the 
practice. Democratized diffusion of re- 
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liable, harmless, effective contraceptive 
knowledge is an ultra-modem phe- 
nomenon. 

(2) Since the desire cannot be up- 
rooted, it can at best be guided. 

(3) If the medical profession does 
not guide the movement some one else 
will. 

(4) Birth control has survived nearly 
two thousand years of religious con- 
demnation by Christianity, and has 
grown increasingly strong. 

(5) The medical history of contra- 
ception is of much greater antiquity 
than the social movement, the latter not 
appearing until the 1820 ’s in response 
to certain broad social trends. 

(6) The immediate task of medical 
science is to improve our knowledge by 
more research. The improvement of 
technique is of more importance than 
the refinement of indications. 

(7) It is exceedingly important that 
the medical profession recognize social, 
economic, and eugenic indications as on 
a par with medical indications. If the 
profession takes an ultra-conservative 
attitude, it will be derelict in an impor- 
tant public duty. 

(8) We should not allow ourselves to 
be disturbed by alarmists who point out 
that, since the population of the United 
States and of most of the countries of 
northern and western Europe will be- 
come stationary in a few decades, the 
need for birth control is over. In the 
first place, the enormous growth of 
population in the nineteenth century 
was historically atypical. The normal 
situation in history is a stationary popu- 
lation. Besides, the need for child spac- 
ing on health grounds will always be 
with us. Once individuals have acquired 
reliable knowledge in this field, they are 
not likely to give it up. 

(9) It may be that the use of contra- 
ceptives will be carried too far by cer- 
tain classes immediately after freedom 
is won. This is a very common social 
phenomenon. But every competent 
sociologist knows that any social force 
carried to extremes tends to set up con- 


ditions leading to a reverse movement, 
leading toward the establishment of a 
new equilibrium. Doubtless this will be 
repeated in the instance of birth con- 
trol practice. 

(10) Our greatest problem now is to 
correct the dysgenie effect of the dif- 
fusion of contraceptive knowledge. The 
chief way to do this is to democratize 
contraceptive information. If we can- 
not induce those better endowed geneti- 
cally to have larger families, we can at 
least see that the defective classes, those 
of poor endowment, and those who are 
more or less continually leaners upon 
the state for support, shall have the 
means of having small families. 

To attempt to trace the future eco- 
nomic and social effects upon society of 
the birth control movement would be a 
task far beyond the scope of this article. 
There is every indication, however, that 
these effects are likely to be revolution- 
ary, and, in the main, socially elevating. 

N. E. H. 

BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI (1313- 
1375), third chronologically but not 
least in merit of the great trio of writ- 
ers who appeared on the Italian scene 
during the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, was bom in Paris 
in the year 1313. 

He was an illegitimate son. His 
father was Boccaccio di Chellino, a man 
of small-town origins — Certaldo, whence 
he derived, being a farm center famous 
for its onions and located twenty miles 
southwest of Florence — ^but he was not 
a peasant. The elder Boccaccio came to 
Florence where he set up as a money- 
changer, and he then went to France on 
the same business. His mother was not 
either the grisette of one romantic- 
minded school of thought nor the prin- 
cess of another. All that we know of 
her certainly was that her name was 
Jeanne, and that it may have been 
Jeanne de la Roche. But good evidence 
indicates that she was of better, if only 
slightly better social class, than her 
lover; and also that the father of the 
writer seduced her. 

In 1316 or thereabouts, Boccaccio, Sr., 
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left France and a year later was re- 
established in Tuscany. Presumably 
the child came with him. At any rate 
the first memories of the future author 
of the Decameron were associated with 
the city by the Arno which was the scene 
of fully thirty of its stories. He stud- 
ied grammar there — under Giovanni da 
Strada, father of the poet Zanobi. Then 
because Boccaccio, Sr., was eminently, 
even distressingly, practical, and be- 
cause it was not recorded that “the poet 
Homer left any great estate, “ he was 
compelled to turn his attention to aris- 
mertka. This was in preparation for 
the business career to which he was 
destined. The home life of the eager- 
eyed boy was be-devilled by the constant 
nagging of his father’s new wife, Mar- 
gherita di Gian Donati de’ Martoli, who 
acted — particularly after his half 
brother, Francesco, was born — like the 
stepmother of the fair%’ stories. 

But away from home, his days were 
happier. When he was not at his stud- 
ies, he moved about the streets of Flor- 
ence, rubbing shoulders with those 
“strange fish’^ he was later to write 
about, and absorbing delightedly all the 
life of the city. Or he dawdled at his 
father’s office, hearing tales of Algarvie 
and Cyprus; and of the great fair at 
Barletta; and of how Florentine mer- 
chants conducted themselves in Paris — 
which was just about the way that 
modem buyers conduct themselves; and 
of England and of Alexandria and of 
Tunis. These he did not ever forget. 

The next phase was the .sojourn at 
Naples. Boccaccio, Sr., the small inde- 
pendent banker, had impressed the 
house of Bardi, which w^as a J. P. Mor- 
gan of the day, with his financial abili- 
ties, and they took him into their em- 
ploy. In 1327, they made him manager 
of their Neapolitan branch, and he re- 
moved there. He brought young Gio- 
vanni with him. He may have deemed 
it an act of kindness to remove the lad 
from his stepmother’s uncharitable 
tongue. He also probably thought that 
it would offer an opportunity for a good 
business training. At any rate, as soon 


as he was established in Naples, he 
bound Giovanni as apprentice to a Flor- 
entine merchant in the Porta Nuova 
quarter, which is close to what is now 
the seaport. In this uncongenial occu- 
pation, the youth who already dreamed 
haughtily of becoming ^ ‘ one of the 
world’s famous poets” was obliged, as 
he put it himself, to “waste irrecover- 
able time for nearly six years.” 

But it was not what he learned in 
business that makes Boccaccio’s days in 
Naples important, nor was it what he 
accomplished as a law student, which 
was the next occupation imposed on him 
by his harassed father, and in which 
he wasted six years more. After all, he 
is remembered neither as a lawyer nor 
a business man. The son of an influ- 
ential banker, he had access to Ihe court 
of King Robert where he met all those 
fighters, seafarers, financial adventurers 
and j)hilosophers who were gathered to- 
gether in the first intellectually active 
court of the new era, and thus put him- 
self into stimulating contact with that 
warm stream of physical and mental 
awareness, which w'e call the Renais- 
sance, at the point where it began to 
flow. 

A gay youth and a good-looking 
bachelor, he was involved also in social 
amenities. A tomcat intrigue with a 
low beauty of easy morals, and three 
love affairs of var\’ing degrees of in- 
tensity with ladies of the court, were 
the natural concomitants of slumming 
expeditions to the Malpertugio, bathing 
parties at Pozzuoli, and courts of love 
in cool gardens in the Nido quarter. 
Only one of these — with an unknown 
Neapolitan whom he calls always Abro- 
tonia — was in any way serious. Then 
on March 30, 1336, in the Church of San 
Lorenzo, he saw her whom he never for- 
got. Her name was Maria d ’Aquino. 
She was a year older than he was; the 
illegitimate daughter of King Robert ; 
and the wife of the Lord of Aquino. 
Boccaccio celebrated her as Fiammetta, 
however, and as such she will always 
be known. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the pn)- 
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found, never-to-be-diminished effect that 
this ligrht-hearted young beauty was to 
have upon the budding writer who so 
haplessly looked at her. Immediately, 
she was the cause of his first published 
writings — one of which was composed 
at her direct request, and two in hope 
of influencing her. Later on, it was the 
disillusionment that she brought him 
that made him a great man. It tem- 
pered his warm heart with just enough 
wise cynicism to give him balance. But 
even in his old age she was not entirely 
j)ut out of mind. Then, with the con- 
venient lapses of memory that come 
when the blood chills a little, he ideal- 
ized her. Tlie flibbertigibbet became a 
she-saint with her golden hair for halo, 
lie made a sort of Beatrice of her, fan- 
tastic as it may seem. In a sonnet writ- 
ten to Petrarch after the latter’s death, 
he placed her in the highest circle of 
heaven — in tjie very sight of God. 

It was not all at once, however, that 
this affair reached its crest. It is not 
even pr()])able that Boccaccio began by 
visualizing such an end. It was fash- 
ionable to woo a lady-love — the customs 
of Provence having been transplanted 
to the Bay of Naples — and here truly 
was a glamorous one. But the young 
princess found it a novelty to have, 
after her brainless banms, a poet on 
her string and .she encouraged him. He 
could not be encouraged with impunity, 
lie followed her, wrote sonnets to her, 
and importuned her. Finally he took 
her by surprise. Her husband was away 
on a trip and he bribed her maid to 
hide him in her bedchamber. Then 
just as she was about to fall asleep, he 
appeared. Either she must yield to him 
or he would kill him.self. A blade 
flashed in his hand to lend sincerity. 
Needless to say she yielded. Boccaccio 
thought fondly that he had won her to 
Ids heart. But it was the tit illation of 
a new sensation that had put her in his 
arms. 

The truth, therefore, very shortly suc- 
ceeded. Affairs took the young author 
not long afterwards on an extended trip. 


When he returned, he found Fiammetta 
cold to him. White-faced, he followed 
her to Baia, where he had first slept in 
her arms. There he found her with 
another lover. 

As if this blow were not enough, an- 
other followed on its heels. His father 
faced financial ruin. Owing to their 
unwise investments in England, in 1339 
the banking hou.ses of Peruzzi and Bardi 
failed sensationally. Almost all Flor- 
ence was involved. The adequate al- 
lowance which Boccaccio, Sr., — in spite 
of disapproving of his ways — ^had be- 
stowed upon Giovanni suddenly ended. 
All that was left was a small rental 
which he had to manage him-self. In 
despair, he fled to Piedigrotta. There 
he wrote frantically, hoping to keep his 
mind off his troubles. The next au- 
tumn, further bad tidings arrived. His 
stepmother and his half brother had 
died, leaving Boccaccio, Sr., alone. Un- 
congenial as he found his father, young 
Giovanni could not fail him in this hour 
of trouble. He left Naples toward the 
end of December, 1340, reaching Flor- 
ence, January 11, 1341. 

The remainder of Boccaccio ^s life was 
— as far as romantic events are con- 
cerned — an anti-climax, but it was not 
without honors or prestige, and it was 
then that he accomplished most. Obliged 
to make a living, he became first the 
seeretarj" of Ostasio da Polenta and then 
of Francesco degli Ordelaffi, and so dis- 
tinguished was his service of these petty 
rulers that the Florentine republic 
drafted him into their public life. They 
made him chamberlain of the treasury, 
special commissioner to purchase Prato 
from Naples, and sent him on at least 
seven important embassies, three of 
which were to various popes. He trav- 
elled whenever he was able to. His mis- 
sions took him to Avignon, Rome, Ra- 
venna, Viterbo, Sienna and it may be to 
Austria and the Tyrol ; but besides that 
he returned to Naples four times and 
went to Venice twice as well as visiting 
most of Italy. 

After Fiammetta, his love affairs have 
been kept reasonably obscure, probably 
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because they were not serious, but "we 
are sure of at least one — with a certain 
Emilia (possibly Emilia Tomaquinci) 
who bore him his daughter Violante of 
the chestnut hair whose premature death 
he mourned so exquisitely in a Latin 
eclogue. He struck up his great friend- 
ship with the poet Petrarch, which was 
perhaps the most genuine and moving 
in the whole history of letters. lie be- 
came the true father of the revival of 
classic learning, collecting every book 
and manuscript his poor means could 
afford, and putting up with the uncouth 
and ill-mannered Leontius Pilatus for 
nearly two years so that he could learn 
Greek from him and collaborate on a 
translation of Homer. 

Also he did most of his writing. The 
Filocolo, that unwieldy, modernized ver- 
sion of the mediaeval story of Fleur and 
Blanchefleur, was begun in the southern 
city, and the Filostrato which is as good 
a telling of the tale of Troilus and Cres- 
sida as exists in any language, and the 
Teseide, was completed there. But the 
Ameto, the Amorosa Yisione, that fine 
psychological novel known in English 
as Amorous Fiammefta, and his grace- 
ful pastoral, the Ninfale Fiesolano, were 
composed after he had left Naples and 
his youth; while his Life of Dante, 
which is still of prime value despite 
Dante pedants, and his four weighty 
Latin volumes of historj" and mythology, 
which are now read only for the scat- 
tered vivid autobiographical passages, 
were written when he reached a certain 
age. 

The latter years of Boccaccio were 
strangely embittered. As he stoutened 
into middle age, he fell in love with an 
attractive widow who led him on, only 
to make a public fool of him. His an- 
swer was a stinging satire, II Corhac- 
cio, in which he dissected widows in 
general and this one in particular, but 
he w^as hurt more than he admitted and 
his self-esteem suffered mightily. It 
is a masterpiece of misogyny. 

Then, a few years later, he was vis- 
ited by the monk, Joachim Ciani. Ciani 


told him of a vision that he would die 
soon, and ordered him to burn his books 
and repent. He would have complied, 
but for a fine, sensible letter from Pe- 
trarch. Next, he made a trip to Naples 
at the supposed instance of an old 
friend, Niccolo Acciaiuoli, only to find 
— ^when he refused to write a made-to- 
order laudatory biography — that neither 
a job nor even a cordial reception 
awaited him. He retired to Certaldo, 
the home of his ancestors. Three other 
trips — in one of which he missed find- 
ing Petrarch at Venice — ^brought but 
glimpses of joy to him. He was a lonely 
and unhappy old man. 

His last public appearance was in 
1373, when the city of Florence decided 
to sponsor lectures on the poet Dante, 
and Boccaccio was appropriately ap- 
pointed lecturer. Nothing could have 
pleased him more and although seriously 
ill he dragged himself out of his retire- 
ment and delivered fifty-nine. Then, 
almost in the midst of one he collapsed. 
But he hardly cared, for he had sung 
his swan song. He went back to his 
small-town home, and he never left it. 
His last link with this mortal world, was 
snapped when he learned of Petrarch’s 
death. On December 21, 1373, he died. 

But it is not the events of his life, 
interesting, and at times even as excit- 
ing as it was, that make it worthy of 
notice. It is how Boccaccio utilized 
these events, drawing from the many 
things he saw, material; and from his 
tragedies and even from his annoyances, 
philosophical insight; and making of 
their combined chemicals a potent and 
a magical reagent that would slowly 
and yet certainly transform tlie son of 
a middle-class business man with his 
inheritance of a realistic, almo.st literal- 
minded way of looking at things, into 
one of the richest and most warm- 
blooded writers that the world has ever 
seen. 

There is no need to discuss his works 
in detail. It has been said that even 
if Boccaccio had died before 1348, what 
he had already produced would have 
won him a place among Italian writers. 
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This is incontest ible. Nor are his later 
and more weighty writings without their 
merits. But it so happens that all of 
his most vivid qualities were fused 
into one volume which has guar- 
anteed him • immortality. This is the 
Decameron. Professor Arthur Living- 
ston comments on it as follows: ‘'Con- 
trary to the experience of most classics, 
this book has been read by more persons 
than confess it.’’ No characterization 
could be more apt. 

In the year 1348, Europe, Italy, and 
consequently also, “the notable city of 
Florence, fair above all others” were 
visited by a mighty affliction. This was 
that frightful outburst of virulent con- 
tagious disease known as the Black 
Death or the Great Plague. It broke 
out by the China Sea, reached the shores 
of the Mediterranean overland, and was 
carried into hlurope by “certain Geno- 
vese and Catalan galleys.” It is es- 
timated that it destroyed as many as 
2o,00(),()00 lives, and probably it came 
closer to wiping out the human race 
than anything that has happened before 
or since. 

Fully as disturbing were its moral 
consequences. There were some, of 
course, who saw in the Black Death the 
hand of Deity scourging men for their 
misd(»eds, and these were frightened into 
revivalist ic religion. IMost, however, 
found but a reminder that life was short 
and death gloomy and final. Boccaccio 
joined the latter group. For a long 
time he had been assembling in his mind 
and in his notebooks a series of gay 
tales. Now he found a way to set them 
dowm. Using as his narrators, three 
voung men — each probably representing 
a phase of himself — and seven young 
women — who may have been various of 
his lady loves — all of whom had fled 
Florence to escape the plague, he wove 
ail into a single connected book. 

No more remarkable volume has ever 
oeen written. For it “has” nearly 
(ivery thing. Just coasidered as prose, 
it is — in spite of certain Ciceronian 
mannerisms — artful, full, melodious, 
colorful and animated. The stories are 


in themselves entertaining. The mental 
point of view is stimulating. Boccaccio 
has become suave, poised, and sophisti- 
catedly humorous, but his heart still 
beats humanly. It is a literary treasure 
house. Just as it has drawn on all 
sources, so it has inspired — and given 
material to — such a wide range of writ- 
ers as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Moliere, 
Madame de Sevigne, Swift, La Fontaine, 
Goethe, Keats, Byron and Longfellow. 
Most of all, however, it brings before us 
the whole cast of characters of a bril- 
liant and a seething period. Here we 
have the IMiddle Ages. Men and women 
out of every corner of its life come 
crowding up to us. It is as if we rode 
on some magic carpet that had power 
over time as well as space, or were able 
to conjure some of the brightly-colored 
paintings that hang in various galleries 
in Florence, Perugia, and Sienna into 
glittering and vivacious life. 

But it is not merely as a sociological 
or historical document, or a source book, 
or even as a work of art that this book 
makes delightful reading. It is also as 
the manifesto of a straightfonvard and 
clear-thinking personality. Such a per- 
sonality had Boccaccio. And that, in- 
cidentally, is why the book w’as formerly 
attacked by the church and why it is 
still often regarded as a work of pornog- 
raphy. For it is in matters of formal 
religion and sexxial convention that any- 
one who is straightforward is apt to 
tread on most toes. 

An incident dealing with the latter 
phase will perhaps serve as an example. 
It is the reply made by Ghismonda to 
her father Tancred, when he discovered 
that she has a lover (Decameron IV: I) : 

‘‘It should have been plain to you, Tancred, 
since you are flesh and blood, that you had be- 
gotten a daughter of flesh and blood and not 
of iron; and you should have remembered — 
and you should still remember even though you 
are old — what and of what sort are the laws 
of youth, and with >vhat potency they work. 
And although you are a man who spent your 
best years in the exercise of arms, you should 
nevertheless know what ease and idleness and 
luxury can do. I then am also flesh and blood, 
and 1 have lived for so short a time that I 
am still young and full of carnal desire. More- 
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over, having already been married — ** the 
point of the story l)eing that Ghismonda was 
a young widow whom her father refused to 
remarry — “I have known what pleasure it is 
to give accomplishment to that desire, which 
has added marvelous strength to it. Unable, 
therefore, to withstand the strength of my de- 
sires, I set myself to bringing about that to 
which they prompted me and I fell in love. 
Yet certainly I made every effort to make cer- 
tain that, as far as I had power, no disgrace 
either to me or to you should result from that 
to which my natural frailty moved me. 

Having made which effort, she felt 
that no further justification of her con- 
duct was necessary. It is this point of 
view, though often less gravely ex- 
pressed, that gives Boccaccio his had 
name. Yet to some it will seem merely 
obvious physiological and psychological 
sanity expressed through the medium of 
common sense. 

G. B. Baldelli, Vita di Gim'anni Boccaecw; 
Yicenzo Crescini, Contributo apH stndi ml Boc- 
caccio ; Thomas Caldccot Chubb, The Life of 
Giovanni Boccaccio ; Henri nauv<*tt<‘, Boccaiy^ 
etude hioprnphipiic et Utf'raire ; E<lward Hut- 
ton, Giovanni Boccaecio^ A Biopraphu'al Study; 
Angelo Solerti, Le Vite dt Dante, Petrared c 
Boccaccio sentte fno al secolo decimn sesto ; 
John Addington Rynionds, Giovanni Boccaccio 
as Man and as Author. 

The translations of the Decameron by J. M. 
Rigg, John Payne, Frances Win war, and Rich 
ard Aldington are all good. Boccaccio 
Poetry” by Charles G. Osgood gives a con 
j)lete translation of the biographically impo 
tant fourteenth and fifteenth books of the 
Genealogia dcorum gentilium. The Navarre 
Society edition of Am<trous Fiammetta gives a 
fair idi'a of this Va>ok. All the rest of Boc- 
caccio is best read in Italian. 

T. C, C. 

BOHEMIANISM, SEXUAL AS- 
PECTS OF. It has been said that 
bohemians are intellectual proletarians 
but, as a group, the closest they come 
to actual defiance of established society 
is in the realm of sex. Where they fail 
to mount barricades, they seem fairly 
consistently to stress unconventional 
beds. Yet the sex defiance of the bo- 
hemians necessarily projects from an 
economic basis. Their loose and fre- 
quent liaisons are caused primarily by 
their economic insecurity, for the intel- 
lectual proletariat can not afford shoul- 
dering responsibilities of permanent 


marriage solemnized by law. In fact, 
the Mimis and Musettes of Murger’s 
jolly heroes often served not only as 
their mistresses, but also as their bread- 
providers, for where society did not 
need poets and artists it needed milli- 
ners and modistes. The bohemians of 
yesterday speared effigies of bourgeois 
sexual morality’^ (Horace Gregory), 
not so much in their conscious revolt 
against society as in their efforts at the 
rationalization of their unavoidable 
poverty-bred free-love unions. 

It is significant that Murger’s hero- 
ines were but temporary sojourners in 
bohemia, fellow-travelers as it were, 
staying no longer than they could af- 
ford this monetary sacrifice. The more 
permanent women-bohemians, of social 
origin equal to that of men-bohemians, 
appeared when the increasing indus- 
trialization of society drew the so- 
called genteel female from her parental 
home into the office, the editorial room, 
or the studio. 

Ada Clare, the Queen of Bohemia of 
Walt Whitman's circle of the IH.'iOs and 
1860s, followed the ^limis and ^lusettes 
on close chronological heels and was, 
socially, one rung higher. She was a 
writer and later an actre.ss, yet her eco- 
nomic foothold was no surer than that 
of Murger's women or of her rnen- 
cobohemians. She was too poor as well 
as too bold to make a successful Vic- 
torian marriage, and thus was com- 
pelled to be satisfied wdth a love affair 
and a child out of wedlock. One 
suspects an afterthought of defiance 
w’hen, stopping in American hotels, she 
registered as '‘Miss Ada Clare and 
Son.’’ The efforts at rationalization 
necessarily gave rise to a bohemian code 
of morals all its own — an attempt to 
prove to society at large that, after all, 
bohemians were not amoral. Thus, Ada 
Clare’s male friends assured the sneer- 
ing or indignant bourgeois that the 
Queen of Bohemia was highly virtuous, 
for she never had more than one lover 
at a time. 

It was with a proud yet dignified 
boast that Joaquin Miller related his 
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visit to Boston of 1882, and how three 
women, two of them totally unknown to 
him, had sought his body; they said 
that they admired his poetry and photo- 
graphs, and later he recalled: ^‘I 
thanked the Lord that I was a lion in 
strength that day.’^ He was an itiner- 
ant deity to them, to be revered for his 
poverty and his sacred fire, and the 
three women as well as the poet saw 
nothing but highly moral beauty in 
their fleeting sexual union. 

In our own days the Greenwich Til- 
lage Quill publishes a poem entitled 
‘^Anti-Virginity Propaganda wherein 
a virgin is quite sincerely pitied for her 
impediment preventing her from join- 
ing “women whose feet are mercury- 
spun, whose lips are red and kissed and 
wise, uncarmined with a ])aint of lies.^’ 

But with years, the attitude of so- 
ciety was undergoing a slow change. In 
the 1890s, young women of the middle 
class longed to be Trilbies and pose for 
the artists without undressing, and be 
called bohemians, yet remain virgins or 
respectably married matrons. When 
some members of the Cypher Club, a 
popular bohemian organization of Chi- 
cago, became unwed mothers, society 
was scandalized. When, in 1900, Isa- 
dora Duncan lost her virginity to a 
Hungarian actor, her mother and sister 
stormed and wept ; it was one thing for 
them to bohemian ize it cheerfully with 
her in a Chelsea graveyard or in a Paris 
studio above the bedlam of a night 
printer>% and quite another to see their 
pet give away her purity unwed. 

But a decade and two later the eco- 
nomic situation of the middle class be- 
came such that many more women had 
to sacrifice conventions if they wanted 
sexual gratification. Without being ar- 
tists or dancers, and without even pre- 
tending at bohemianism, they w^ere 
driven to sexual freedom by the increas- 
ing lack of money on which to marry. 
It is here that the free-love pioneering 
of bohemians proved of moment to so- 
ciety at large. They showed the fear- 
less way to sexual freedom. Moreover, 
they publicized their new code of morals 


in innumerable novels and poems. To 
quote Floyd Dell, “when any publicist 
or novelist has spoken a kind word 
about these necessitous compromises, it 
has been hailed by a large number of 
young people eager for some idealiza- 
tion of a situation which they face or 
already find themselves in.” 

Naturally enough, also those took ad- 
vantage of the new code who, according 
to the bohemians, stood in no righteous 
need of it. In the 1920s, rich brokers, 
affluent interior decorators, and pros- 
perous advertising men and women 
moved to Greenwich Village, Taos and 
Telegraph Hill, for the express purpose 
of fornication and adultery under the 
cloak of artistic sophistication. The 
mode of love, the avowed aim of which 
once was to cpafer la bourgeoisie, has 
been taken over by the very same bour- 
geois as rudely as they always bought 
or grabbed other creations of the artist. 
“The speakeasy,” complained Joseph 
Freeman, “lifted to a ‘higher leveP the 
drinking, the sexual experiments and 
the wit of the Pirates Den.” 

For in the Greenwich Village bag of 
experiments, the prosperous bourgeoisie 
found free love not alone. There was, 
for instance, freedom from jealousy 
that supposedly went with truly free 
love. An interesting illustration of this 
theory and its practice is contained in 
Floyd DelPs short story “A Piece of 
Slag.” A young idealist of Greenwich 
Village believes that husband and wife 
shoubl not be possessive of one another, 
that each should openly and physically 
yield to a temporary infatuation and 
yet continue to love, and be loved by, 
one’s permanent spouse. His young 
wife tries to admire him when he tells 
her he was unfaithful to her, and he, in 
his turn, urges her to go to bed with a 
friend whom she likes. “ It ’s something 
all lovers can experience — if only they 
know the truth and aren’t afraid of the 
opinions of the herd.” 

Again, the herd was defied in the bo- 
hemians’ attitude toward prostitution. 
The patriarchal society of the nineteenth 
century was horrified at the ease with 
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which the early bohemians of Paris tol- 
erated the street-walking of their mis- 
tresses when sewing or millinery was 
scarce. George Gissing of ‘‘The New 
Grub Street*^ shocked his British com- 
patriots when he, however idealistically, 
sacrificed his best years to a prostitute, 
stealing and going to jail for her, and 
finally marrying her. But early in the 
twentieth century, in Russia, the bour- 
geoisie applauded Leonid Andreyev and 
his “Days of Our Life’’ where, with 
lachrymous sentimentality, he pictured 
the Moscow student-bohemians and their 
starving prostitute-friends. 

In the 1920s, in Greenwich Village as 
well as Montmartre, the well-fed brok- 
ers and bond-salesmen did not seem to 
care whether their girl-friends were 
mistresses for a year or prostitutes for 
a night; they exhibited them in public 
with an ease with which the nineteenth- 
century bourgeois had exhibited their 
respectable fiancees. In literature, a 
striking reflection of this phenomenon 
is to be found in Edmund Wilson’s “I 
Thought of Daisy”; prostitutes appear 
to ply their trade at a Greenwich Vil- 
lage party of pseudo-bohemians, and 
none, except the author, seems to be 
outraged. 

In the stable 1920s, as prosperity 
temporarily favored bohemians, and as 
their free-love unions resulted in chil- 
dren, the bohemians legalized these 
unions and moved to suburbs (indeed, 
Croton-on-the-Hudson has been popu- 
larly called “Greenwich Village gone 
pregnant”). Love relations of types 
even less acceptable to society now be- 
came obvioiLS in the Village. Lesbianism 
and male-homosexuality became more 
and more common. Nor were these 
practices considered immoral or un- 
healthy by the bohemians, and the same 
attempt was made to rationalize them 
into plausible, natural, high-sounding 
theories as had so brilliantly succeeded 
in the older matter of heterosexual free 
love. Again novels, plays, poems came 
out in a stream, now explaining and ex- 
tolling homosexuality. And now the 
bourgeois playing at bohemianism 


moved to studios in order to do the for- 
bidden or frowned-upon things in com- 
parative safety and with convenient 
intellectual justification. The Oscar 
Wildes and Paul Verlaines had paid the 
price and paved the way for these 
moneyed philistines of the later day. 

Nor was this homosexual aspect of bohemia 
an isolated phenomenon. Geographically it ap- 
peared as far East as Eussia. Professor 
Eeissner wrote of the pre-revolution boh^me of 
his country; **And we, as in the West, had 
a blooming of 'passions,' free marriages with 
endless divorces in every form of monogamy, 
polygamy, polyandry until the openly practised 
homosexuality was reached. ’ ' He cited the 
example of a talented poet-novelist who never 
failed to introduce to his enthusiastic admirers 
"his wife of male sex, who even made, under 
the WTitcr's wing, a literary career of a sort." 

It was the hope in and out of Russia 
that a thorough-going social revolution 
of the Soviet type would put a natural 
end not only to the sexual problems and 
experiments of the boheme, but indeed 
to the boheme itself. With the clear- 
cut ideal of a new society before him, 
with a modicum of economic security 
given him by the Socialist State, the bo- 
hemian with his maudlin drinking, 
pathetic poetry and excessive sexualiz- 
ing was bound to disappear. 

Yet, in Soviet Eussia of the 1920s, bohemia 
did exist. If the Communists said that sex 
should be no problem, that man should take 
sex as easily and sensibly as he would a drink 
of water, the b()h('*me of Leningrad and Mos- 
cow — to use another current phrase — made a 
mud-puddle out of the drink. "Only," com- 
plained Eeissner, "in the good days of Murger 
there was more of culture and of respect for 
woman, and the old Eussian students were 
considerably restrained by their 'intellectual 
honesty.' " The boheme of the early Soviet 
period, he wrote, "develops into a crude, 
bestial use of woman's youth and kills human 
lives. ' ' He blamed the old babbittry of Eussia 
and its influence extending into the new times. 

However, the 1920s with the New 
Economic Policy were a transitory 
period of compromise in the life of the 
Soviet Union. The latest era, begin- 
ning with the Five-Year Plan and con- 
tinuing into the present, is distinguished 
by that all-embracing process of sociali- 
zation and purification of life which, it 
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was always hoped, would dispose of 
twilight zones in the class structure — of 
the boheme, among others, and all it 
stood for. Indeed, we hear little or 
nothing about bohemia and its prob- 
lems, sexual and others, from the Soviet 
Union of the 1930s. 

Ilonri Murp^or, Scenes de la vir de Boheme 
(The Latin Quarter), 1848; M. A. Reissner, 
Bogema i Kulturnaya Eevolutziya (The Bo- 
h^nle and Cultural Revolution, in Pechat i 
Revolutziya, The Press and Revolution, Mos- 
cow), July-Au^rust, 1928; Floyd Dell, Love in 
Greenwich Village, 1926, and Love in the Ma- 
chine Age, 1930; Joseph Freeman, Greenwich 
Village Types (in New Masses), May, 1933; 
Horace Gregory, Yesterday in Bohemia (in the 
New Republic), June 21, 1933; Albert Parry, 
Garrets and Pretenders, A Bistory of Bo- 
hemianism in America, 1933. 

A. P. 

BONA DEA. The goddess of chastity 
at Rome. It was unlawful for men to 
enter her temple. (Macrobius, Satur- 
naUci, 1, 12; Laetantius, 1, 22.) But as 
we see from Juvenal (2, 84ff. ; 6, 314ff. 
and 33511.), the temple of the Bona Dea 
became the scene of all but unbelievable 
orgies, including the intercourse of 
women with the Priapic ass. 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES (1833- 
1891), English Freethought author, lec- 
turer, editor. Member of Parliament, 
birth controller. Born the son of a 
lawyer’s clerk, Bradlaugh, partly 
through native intellectual curiosity 
and independence, partly through the 
malicious interference of a reactionary 
clerg}’man (who played a major role 
in driving him from his home into the 
army as a lad), came to devote his life 
to freeing English minds from orthodox 
religious superstition. He became one 
of the outstanding pamphleteers of 
England during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

After leaving the army young Brad- 
laugh apprenticed himself to London 
lawyers and thus acquired much experi- 
ence in lower courts that was to stand 
him in good stead in numerous subse- 
quent law suits. 

A youthful love affair with Hypatia, 
daughter of Richard Carlile (q.v.), 
came to naught. Friends of this period 


were Austin Holyoake who later pub- 
lished a Malthusian pamphlet Large and 
Small Families (1870), and G. J. Holy- 
oake, Secularist editor, defender of Dr. 
George Drysdale’s Elements of Social 
Science (1854), the enormous sale of 
which in succeeding decades (35 Eng- 
lish editions, 10 foreign translations) 
did much to inform and liberalize Eng- 
lish opinion on sexual subjects, includ- 
ing birth control (Malthusianism as it 
was then inaccurately and euphemisti- 
cally referred to). 

In 1855 Bradlaugh married (age 22), 
and three years later succeeded G. J. 
Holyoake as president of the London 
Secular Society ; and in 1866 was elected 
president of the National Secular So- 
ciety. In 1860 he started a radical 
weekly, the National Reformer, pub- 
lished continuously until 1893. In 
policy it was republican, atheistic, Mal- 
thusian. 

The National Reformer had hardly been 
founded when Bradlaugh 's Malthusianism and 
his belief in the need of general sex education 
led to a breach -with his co-editor, the mercurial 
Joseph Barker. Bradlaugh approved in print 
and on the platform the general purpose of 
Drysdale^s Elements. Besides he had early 
published certain Malthusian pamphlets now 
very rare; Jesus, Shelley and Malthus (1862) ; 
Poverty and Parliamentary Reform (1863) ; 
Poverty and its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People (1863); Labour*s Prayer 
(1865); and Why do Men Starve? Similar 
articles, not reprinted as tracts, appeared in 
the National Reformer, which did more to fur- 
ther birth control in England than any other 
nineteenth century periodical except the Mal- 
thusian (1879-1922). Bradlaugh also sup- 
ported the short-lived Malthusian League of 
the ^sixties, led by Drysdale. 

This activity led to nearly as much abuse 
as the espousal of heretical religious views. As 
he hated religious narrowness and bigotry, he 
became an arch enemy of political and eco- 
nomic injustice. His main audience was the 
intelligent among the British working class, 
with a sprinkling from the middle class. His 
power as an orator was surpassed by few in 
his generation. Because he refused to take 
an oath and wished to affirm, he was debarred 
from taking his seat in the House of Commons ; 
and had to be re-elected four times before the 
storm blew over. Later his Affirmation Bill 
was passed, making affirmation for freethink- 
ers legal. Bradlaugh moved from one storm 
center to another, making frequent use of the 
law. 
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Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that his chief claim to remembrance lies 
not so much in his Secularistic activities 
as in his defense of the publication of 
contraceptive knowledge. For if, as 
Dr. Warren S. Thompson has lately 
said, ‘‘when the history of the Western 
World is written a century or two 
hence . . . spread of contraception will 
be regarded as one of the most impoiv 
tant factors in determining the course 
of social evolution in the latter part of 



the nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth century,”^ then, surely, Brad- 
laugh’s place in the history of that "reat 
social change will be conspicuous and 
jiermanent. For his courageous fight 
for the right to publish Knowlton’s 
Fruits of Philosophy did much to es- 
tablish in England the legal right to 
disseminate contraceptive literature at 
a low price, subject, of course, to the 
common law of decency. 

The circumstances were briefly as fol- 
lows: One Cook of Bristol sold the 
pamphlets, allegedly with pornographic 
prints interleaved, and was successfully 
prosecuted. The printer of the National 
Reformer f Charles Watts, when he pur- 

^ Population and {Social Work {Proc. Nat*l 
Conf. Social Work, KansaB City, 1934. Chicago, 
1935, p. 86). 


chased a freethought publishing busi- 
ness, acquired some plates of the Fruits 
of Philosophy, lie ran off copies and 
sold them. Arrest threatened. Brad- 
laugh claimed that Watts agreed not to 
plead guilty to obscenity but to fight the 
case in the courts; that Watts later be- 
came “cowardly” and changed his mind 
when faced with danger. In the 
polemics that followed, very difficult to 
sift, Watts declared he never agreed to 
plead not guilty. Bradlaugh thereupon 
discharged Watts as his printer. Mrs. 
Annie Besant (q.v.), somewhat to Brad- 
laugh’s embarrassment, insisted upon 
fighting the case with him. The Free- 
thought Publishing Company was ae- 
eordingly set up as a partnership, the 
Fruits, slightly revised, brought up to 
date in its physiology, the subtitle 
changed, copies printed and public no- 
tice given the police of the time* and 
place of sale. Arrest promptly fol- 
lowed. 

The case came before a municipal 
court in London, (’ounsel offered to 
drop the j)rosecution against Mrs. 
Besant, but she would not be lt‘ft out. 
On a writ the case was soon transferred 
from the (’entral (’riminal C’ourt to a 
judge and special jury. The trial lasted 
four days. Mrs. Besant handled most 
of the soeial argument and Bradlaugh 
instructed her in what to say and what 
not to say. There were difficulties in 
securing expert testimony. Darwin, 
whose theory of natural selection was 
based on the “prodigality of nature,” 
but who did not accept Xeo-Malthusian- 
ism, pleaded weak health (true enough). 
Bohn, the well-known publisher was a 
valuable witness as were Dr. Alice 
Drysdale Vickery and Dr. Charles Drys- 
dale on the medical side. 

Sir Hardinge Gifford, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, branded the Fruits as a “dirty, 
filthy book.” Ilis language was so ex- 
treme at certain points that it had to 
be expunged from, or paraphrased in 
the reports. He avowed, however, that 
the prosecution, probably brought by 
the Vice Society, was “most mischie- 
vous in its character and probably in its 
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rosiilt.’^ lie thought the police felt 
compelled to act. Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, in summing up avowed that 
“a more ill-advised and more injudi- 
cious proceeding in the way of a prose- 
cution was probably never brought into 
a court of justice.’’ lie considered the 
Fruits a medical book. The jury, out 
an hour and a half, and quite confused, 
returned a verdict tantamount to guilt: 
The book w^as ‘‘calculated to deprave 
])ublic morals”; but the defendants 
w’ere exonerated from any corrupt mo- 
tive in publishing it. 

Later it was alleged that six of the 
jury had not intended to assent to a 
verdict of guilty; that the others were 
greatly moved by orthodox religious mo- 
tives, as might have been expected. 
Bradlaugh submitted three motions: 
(1) to quash the verdict; (2) to arrest 
judgment ; (3) to re-try the ease. The 
Solicitor-General pointed out that the 
defendants were continuing sale of the 
offending book and that !Mrs. Besant 
had publicly boasted that the Justice’s 
summing-up had been in her favor. 
Justice Cockburn, now irritated, re- 
fused to grant the motion to stay execu- 
tion and sentenced the defendants to 
six months’ imprisonment and to a fine 
of £200. Just as they were being led 
from the dock, Justice Cockburn ‘‘on 
consideration” offered to stay execution 
on a pledge not to sell the book until 
the Court of Appeal had decided the 
ease. When this was agreed to. the de- 
fendants were liberated on their own 
recognizances of £100 each. In the 
Court of Appeal in February, 1878, the 
prosecution was quashed on a technical 
point : the original indictment being 
found defective, since it did not set 
forth the grounds of the offense. Thus 
was the judgment reversed. Some 
copies of the Fruits were then sold 
])rinted in red ink across the cover ‘‘Re- 
covered from the Police.” 

As I have shown elsewhere,^ the ef- 
fect was electric. Many new editions 
appeared in the English provinces. 

2 See herein the articles on birth control, 
HISTORY or, and knowlton, chables. 


Mrs. Besant issued her Law, Millions 
of contraceptive tracts were dissemi- 
nated in the next few decades, and the 
Vital Revolution ^ had now been started 
in earnest. The declining birth rate 
spread from England to northern and 
western Europe, and, more latterly, is 
beginning in the Orient. These changes 
were, of course, chiefly the result of 
long-run, impersonal social and eco- 
nomic forces ; yet it must always be 
realized that such forces, in the last 
analysis always ojierate through human 
beings, and that, accordingly, the in- 
sight and courage of fearless leaders is 
always a factor which cannot be neg- 
lected if we are to appreciate historical 
changes in their proper perspective. 

H. B. Bonner, Charles Bradlaugh (1895) ; 
.T. M. Robertson, Charles Bradlaugh (1920) ; 
Bradlaugh ’s National JReformer. Charles 
Knowlton, Fruits of Philosophy, London: Free- 
thought Publishing Co., 1877 and later. In 
the High Court of Justice Queen* s Beneh Di- 
vision, June ISfh, 1877. The Queen r. Charles 
Bradlaugh and Annie Besant. Specially lie- 
ported. London, n.d. (1878). 

X. E. 11. 

BREEDING. The systematic im- 
provement of domesticated animals or 
plants aims at specific ends bj’' the se- 
lective mating of those individuals 
Avhich are nearest to the desired type, 
whether produced by spontaneous varia- 
tion within the group, or induced by 
crossing, or other artificial means such 
as the use of the r-ray or other influ- 
ences able to affect the germ plasm. 

Successful breeding dej^ends upon the 
principles that; {a) Every individual 
possesses all the characters of the race 
in some proportion, {h) This proportion 
varies with different individuals, afford- 
ing a basis for selection, (r) These 
racial characters are carried by definite 
but not inflexible physiological units 
called genes, (d) The genes of every 
individual carry more characters than 
can ever develop in one lifetime, (e) 
The development depends not only upon 


of high birth and death rates — an absolutely 
new occurrence in human history. 
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the natural intensity of the character 
but also upon the environmental oppor- 
tunities afforded by the surroundings, 
such as size, dependent upon the food 
supply ; mental ability, dependent upon 
education and training as with horses, 
dogs, etc. (/) All these factors 
must be considered at maturity when 
the selection is taiade as well as the 
natural faculties which appear in 
youth as with sledge dogs which are po- 
tential leaders, (g) New combinations 
can be effected by mating together 
strains not before united, as in crossing, 
(/t) In all bisexual species the results of 
all mating are in harmony with the 
binomial theorem, x“ + 2xy -f- y“ as re- 
gards the relative intensity of charac- 
ters in the resulting population. {*) 
Through internal causes not understood 
nature occasionally produces, suddenly, 
new combinations not hitherto known 
(mutations), and that these often hasten 
the process of improvement. 

E. D. 

BREEDING OF CROP PLANTS. 

Standardized methods of plant breeding 
have been developed that are applicable 
to several categories of crop plants. In- 
formation regarding these methods and 
the genetics of crop plants is given in 
considerable detail by Ilayes and Gar- 
ber {Breeding Crop Plants), by Crane 
and Lawrence {The Genetics of Garden 
Plants, 1934), and in technical bulletins 
and journals. 

These standardized methods resulted 
from the application of genetic princi- 
ples, including the rediscovery of 
MendeCs Laws of Heredity (1900), the 
subsequent development of the chromo- 
some theory of heredity, the growing ap- 
preciation that normal characters are a 
result of the interaction of large num- 
bers of genetic factors, the general ac- 
ceptance among plant geneticists that 
quantitative characters are inherited in 
the same manner as qualitative charac- 
ters, and a rather generalized acceptance 
of the view that hybrid vigor, or hetero- 
sis, is explainable on the basis of the 
partial dominance of linked growth fac- 
tors. 


Particular methods of breeding will 
be outlined and illustrations will be 
given of their application. Crop plants 
may be classified on the basis of their 
mode of reproduction into two general 
groups: 1. Asexual. 2. Sexual. 

The Asexual Group 

SELECTION OF BI^D SPORTS. The asoX- 

ual group is propagated by such means 
as cuttings, grafting, tubers, etc. The 
progeny of a single plant propagated 
asexually is similar in its inheritance to 
the parent plant except for occa- 
sional mutations, or sudden inherited 
changes. These changes occur some- 
what more frequently than was formerly 
l>elieved to be the case and consequently 
selection of individual bud sports is an 
important means of isolating new races 
that are more desirable in some individ- 
ual character. Shamed and coworkers 
{U, S. Dept, Agr. Bui, 1483, 1927 and 
other reports) have given numerous il- 
lustrations with citrus fruits and have 
emphasized the importance of such 
changes. Shamel and Pomeroy (Jour- 
nal of Heredity, 1932, 173-180) list 173 
cases of important bud sports with aj)- 
ples. This gives some idea of the ex- 
tent of mutations in asexually propa- 
gated plants. 

SELECTION AGAINST DEGENERATION DIS- 
EASE.S. — With certain plants that are 
propagated from tubers, such as pota- 
toes, tuber selection plays an imi)ortant 
role in keeping the variety free from 
such degeneration diseases as leaf roll, 
curly dwarf, spindle tuber, etc. The 
grower uses a seed plot method and by 
the following means; tuber indexing or 
some similar plan, the increase of stock 
that is relatively free from disease, the 
certification of seed tubers and the pro- 
duction of tuber stock in areas that are 
relatively free from disease, it has been 
possible to greatly improve the tuber 
stock of the individual grower and make 
this stock available to the commercial 
producer of potatoes. 

Somewhat similar control methods are 
used for the production of stock from 
raspberries that frequently are injured 
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by mosaic. These methods for the most 
part are not practiced for the purpose 
of obtaining^ improved inheritance but 
as a means of controlling transmissible 
diseases that may be carried by the stock 
used in propagation. 

Classification of Crop Plants on Basis 
of Mode of Pollination 

Crop plants that are propagated by 
sexual methods may be classified on the 
basis of their mode of pollination and 
such classification is of basic importance, 
since there is a close relation between 
methods of breeding and mode of pol- 
lination. While there is no sharp de- 
markation between the limits of the 
various groups, these groups may serve 
a useful puri)ose in the standardizing of 
methods of breeding with particular 
crop plants. The following classifica- 
tion may be made : 

NATniALLY SELF-POLLINATED PLANTS. 
— Including barley, wheat, oats, flax, to- 
bacco. peas, beans, soybeans, cowpeas, 
tomatoes, peppers, etc. Within each 
crop there is wide variation in the fre- 
(piency of cross pollination depending 
upon environmental conditions and in- 
herited strain differences. In general 
the plants of this group show less than 
4 per cent of cross pollination. 

OFTEN PKOss-poLLiNATED PLANTS. — In- 
cluding cotton, sorghums, some sweet 
clover varieties, and other plants where 
the frequency of cross pollination is 
greater than in group 1 although self- 
])oIIination occurs frequently. Within 
this group there is, in general, no 
marked reduction in vigor when selfing 
is artificially and continuously followed. 
As an illustration note the studies of 
Kearney {U. 8 . Dept. Agr. Bui. 1134, 
1923), with Pima cotton where continu- 
ous self-pollination through seven gen- 
erations gave no reduction in vigor 
when compared with the original stock. 

NATURALLY CROSS-POLLINATED PLANTS. 

— Including maize, rye, clovers, alfalfa, 
sunflowers, many grasses, most fruits, 
cabbage, vine crops such as melons, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, etc. This group con- 
tains a wide diversity of breeding be- 


havior and in many cases methods of 
breeding have not been standardized. 
With corn, for example, there is nearly 
100 per cent of cross-pollination, little 
or no self -sterility, when self-pollination 
is practiced, and great reduction in 
vigor in self-pollinated lines as homo- 
zygosis is approached. Sunflowers, how- 
ever, are highly self -sterile although vig- 
orous self -fertile inbred lines have been 
isolated (R. I. Hamilton, Sci. Agr., 
1926, 190-92). 

Most crops in this group show con- 
siderable reduction in vigor when selfing 
is practiced although this is not uni- 
versal. The extent of reduction in vigor 
appears to depend upon the extent to 
which undesirable recessive characters 
are found that are carried along in the 
heterozygous condition. 

With squashes, Cummings and Jen- 
kins (Vermont Agr. Exp. Sta. Bui., 280, 
1928), report that 10 generations of ar- 
tificial self-pollination resulted in no 
general reduction of vigor. While this 
is sufficiently unusual to be noteworthy, 
it is in agreement with the conclusions 
of East and Jones (Inbreeding and Out- 
breeding. 1919), who decided that in- 
breeding was not injurious “merely by 
reason of the consanguinity’’ but that 
the only harmful effect comes from the 
inheritance received. Correctly used in- 
breeding is a means of controlling 
heredity and makes controlled selection 
possible. 

Because of this wide diversity of type, 
and in many plants a mixture of self- 
sterile and self-fertile strains, no one 
standardized method of breeding has 
been developed that is applicable to all 
members of this group. 

DIOECIOUS. — Some of the important 
plants of this group are hops, hemp, 
date palm, spinach and asparagus. 
These plants are always cross-pollinated 
and may be handled in the same manner 
as self-sterile plants of the cross-pol- 
linated group. 

Breeding Self-Pollinated Plants 

Methods of breeding may be classi- 
fied as follows: 
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1. Introduction. 2. Selection. 3. Hy- 
bridization : a. The pedi^ee method ; 
b. The bulk method ; c. Backcrossingf. 

INTRODUCTION. — This is not in itself a 
method of breeding but a means of util- 
izing the wild or native plants from 
our own or foreign countries or the 
product of other breeders. E. D. Mer- 
rill (The Scientific Monthly, 1932, 362- 
65) emphasized the antiquity of culti- 
vated crops and states, ‘‘that every 
important food-producing cultivated 
plant was already in cultivation at the 
dawn of recorded history.” He further 
states that the places of origin are local- 
ized and agree with the centers of origin 
of civilizations. Important crops of 
American origin are maize, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, beans, squashes and 
pumpkins, and in the tropical regions 
cassava, arrowroot, chayote, and some 
fruits. This relatively shoi:t list em- 
phasizes the great importance to our 
country of plants introduced in earlier 
or recent times from the Old World, 
^lerrill listed 13 cereals, 30 vegetables, 
and 17 fruits of Eurasian origin. 

SELECTIONS. — With self-pollinated 
plants the occasional cross between 
strains with different genetic nature 
leads to the production of new types 
with a different combination of charac- 
ters. This furnishes the chief basis for 
inherited variations although spontane- 
ous inherited changes called mutations 
may occur also. 

Natural self-pollination leads rapidly 
to homozygosity and several generations 
after a cross the greater i)rojKjrtion of 
plants are homozygous, i.e., produce like 
gametes, and for this reason the progeny 
of individual selected plants breed true, 
for the most part, if the progeny of each 
plant selected is kept separate and in- 
creased. This leads naturally to what 
is known as the individual plant selec- 
tion method with self-fertilized crops. 
This may consist of a collection of more 
important varieties for the region or a 
visit to the farms where the varieties 
are under cultivation and the selection 
of a large number of heads, spikes, or 
individual inflorescences from plants of 


the more promising varieties. The 
progeny of each selection is grown in- 
dividually, yield and quality compari- 
sons are made, and the better types are 
distributed eventually as new varieties. 
This method of breeding is based on Vil- 
morin^s Isolation Principle, formulated 
in 1856, from which he concluded that 
the only sure way to evaluate the im- 
portance of a particular selection was 
to grow and examine its progeny, as 
well as Johannsen’s j)ure line theory in- 
troduced in 1903. According to Johann- 
sen, the progeny of a single, self- 
fertilized, homozygous, plant constitutes 
a pure line within which further selec- 
tion is of no avail. 

The individual plant method of selec- 
tion has played a very important role in 
plant improvement, A few illustrations 
of accomplishments will be given. 

The white pea bean, ^I.A.C. Robust 
was produced at the ^Michigan station 
and introduced in 1915. Disease re- 
sistance and vigorous growth habit have 
made it veiy ])opular and at present it 
has been e.stimated that 75 per cent or 
approximately 375,000 acres of this va- 
riety are grown in ]Michigan annually. 

About 20 years ago bean disease's we*re 
serious in western New York and Ro- 
bust was introduced, single rows being 
planted in the middle of bean fields. 
R. A. Emei’son of the Cornell Tniversity 
station has stated, “I have no hesitancy 
in saying that the Robust, because of 
its resistance to this one disea.se, mo.saic, 
saved the pea bean industry of western 
New York.” 

In the early history of flax growing 
the crop was produced on new breaking 
and certain diseases, such as flax wilt, 
were not a menace. Gradually the flax 
seed crop progressed in a westerly di- 
rection until there was no new soil for 
future crops. It then became necessary 
to grow the crop on old land. There 
was a gradual accumulation of certain 
disease-producing organisms in the soil 
and many serious crop failures followed. 
Bolley, of the North Dakota station, 
found that by growing the crop on “wilt 
sick soil” that some plants appeared 
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resistant. These were selected and va- 
rieties obtained which had the power of 
resisting the disease. More recently, se- 
lections have been produced which are 
resistant to both wilt and rust. The 
varieties Bison and Redwing, produced 
by selection at the North Dakota and 
]\linnesota stations, respectively, are 
now grown extensively in regions where 
formerly there were enormous losses 
from wilt and rust. The variety of 
shade-grown tobacco, known as Cu- 
ban,^’ grown widely under test in the 
Connecticut Valley, was produced by 
selection. 

A large i)ercentage of our varieties of 
solf-j)ollinated ])lants among such im- 
portant and widely grown farm crop 
plants as wheat, oats and barley, flax, 
ji(*as, beans, and tobacco were produced 
by this method of breeding. 

IIY’BKIDIZATION. — A knowledge of the 
iK'eds, furnishes the breeder the neces- 
sary information for the selection of the 
])arents. They should be cho.s(*n in such 
a manner that they together eombine 
the charaet(‘rs desired in the improved 
variety. In the production of new va- 
rieties by hybridization the plant 
breeder makes a direct application of 
.Mendel’s Laws of Heredity as we know 
them to-day. 

The following descrijdion gives an il- 
lustration of the inheritance of charac- 
ters in a wheat cross. It should be 
emphasized that many characters are de- 
ixnident upon the interaction of several 
inherited factors and when the parents 
differ by more factor pairs the difficulty 
of obtaining the desired combination of 
characters is materially increased al- 
though the fundamental principles are 
unchanged. The parents used in our 
illustration are Marquis, which is an 
awnless (tip awned) wheat, susceptible 
to stem rust; and Hope, a bearded va- 
riety, resistant to stem rust. In the 
cross there is a dominance of the awn- 
less condition over the bearded and of 
resistance to rust over susceptibility. 
The type desired is awnless and resistant 
to stem rust. Allowing the dominant 
condition of a factor to be represented 


by a capital letter and the recessive 
condition by a small letter, the factorial 
relation of these varieties may be rep- 
resented as follows: 

Marquis 


Awnless AA 

Susceptible rr 

Hope 

Bearded aa 

Besistant BB 


First generation plants, Fi 
AaBr (awnless and resistant) 

Gametes of Fj 

AB, Ar, aB, ar, in a ratio 

The recombination of F^ gametes to pro- 
duce zygob*8 is illustrated hy the use of the 
Punnett square. 


Male Gametes 



AB 

Ar 

all 

ar 


AARR 

AABr 

AaRR 

AaBr 

5 Ar 

AARr 

AArr 

/VaRr 

Aarr 


AaBR 

AaBr 

aallR 

aaRr 

g ar 

1 AaBr 

i Aarr 

aaRr 

aarr 


It will be noted that the homozygous types 
which will breed true, i.o. produce progeny with 
hereditary characters like their immediate par- 
ents, A ARB, AArr, aaRK, and aarr, are lo- 
cated on the diagonal in the above illustra- 
tion. The numbers in each of the nine dif- 
ferent classes and their breeding habit are 
given in the description on page 72. 

It will be observed that the first gen- 
eration of the cross was awnless, al- 
though the tip awns are slightly longer 
than those of Marquis; and that the 
plants are resistant to stem rust as is 
the Hope parent. The reproductive 
cells, or gametes, of the Fi are of four 
sorts, two like the parents and two of a 
new combination. The hereditary char- 
acters of the male and female repro- 
ductive cells are of like nature. The 
four types of gametes recombine to pro- 
duce nine different hereditary combina- 
tions of factors in F2. The type marked 
with a **, AARR, will breed true for 
awnless habit and resistance to stem 
rust, as it is duplex for the determiners 
or genes for both these characters. 
Thus, on an average, in F3, one line out 
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F 2 plants* 


9 awnless 
resistant 


3 awnless 
susceptible 


3 bearded 
resistant 


Zygotic formula Breeding habit in Fg 

f 1 AAER ** Will breed true for awnlessness and resistance. 

2 AaBR Will segregate for beards vs. awns and breed 

I true for resistance. 

I 2 AARr Will breed true for awnlessness and segregate 

for disease reaction. 


4 AaRr 


Will segregate for both characters. 


Will breed true for awnlessness and suscepti- 
bility. 


2 Aarr 

1 aaRR 


Will breed true for susceptibility and segre- 
gate for awns vs. beards. 

Will breed true for beards and resistance. 


2 aaRr 


Will breed true for beards and segregate for 
disease reaction. 


1 bearded J 1 aarr 

susceptible 1 

of every 16 will breed true for the char- 
acters desired. 

Factors carried in n on-homologous 
chromosomes are independently inher- 
ited as in the illustration given here. 
When they are in the same chromosome 
there is a tendency for an association 
between the factors in the Fi plants 
and more gametes or reproductive cells 
like the parents are obtained than new 
combinations. Thus Ar was the Mar- 
quis gamete and aR was produced by 
Hope. If these were genetically linked 
the new types or new combinations AR 
and ar would be less frequent than the 
parental types and larger numbers of 
plants during the segregating genera- 
tions would have to be grown to obtain 
the type desired. 

As has been noted there are three gen- 
eral methods of breeding under this 
heading. 1. The pedigree method. 2. 
The bulk method. 3. Backcrossing. 

THE PEDIGREE METHOD. — The following 
summary is based on crosses with spring 
wheat. 

First year . — Make the cross between 
parents selected because of their known 
characters. If a greenhouse is available, 
etc., stand for 1st, 2nd, etc., filial 

generation. 

** The type desired. 


Will breed true for beards and susceptibility. 

the Fj generation may be grown the 
same year the cross is made. 

Second year . — Grow several thousand 
plants spaced so that individual plants 
can be studied. If disease reaction is 
of interest, it is desirable to obtain an 
artificial epidemic of the disease or dis- 
eases to be studied. P^r spring wheat, 
stem and leaf rust infection is studied 
in one nursery and reaction to such dis- 
eases as scab, bunt, and root rot in an- 
other. Notes on black chaff are taken 
in both nurseries. Resistant plants that 
appear desirable in other characters are 
threshed individually and selection is 
made on the basis of seed characters. 

Third to fifth year. — Primary lines of 
25 to 50 plants are grown in the dis- 
ease gardens, each line consisting each 
year of the progeny of a single plant. 
The seeds are spaced in the row so that 
individual plants can be studied. By 
the fifth generation some of the lines 
will appear homozygous (all plants 
alike) for disease reaction and of like 
habit for other characters, such as the 
presence of beards, height of plant, and 
time of maturity. These lines are har- 
vested by the individual plant method 
and threshed individually, and the grain 
is examined. If all plants produce grain 
of like shape, color, and type, the seeds 
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of all plants of the line are bulked and 
furnish the material for a yield trial. 

Sixth to eighth year. — Yield trials are 
conducted in rod rows. Further tests 
of agronomic characters and reaction to 
disease and preliminary milling and 
baking trials are carried out as with 
selections. 

Ninth to eleventh year. — acre plot 
trials and milling and baking tests 
are carried out as with selections. 

Twelfth year. — Increase of the best 
sort for distribution. 

A new variety of spring wheat pro- 
duced at the North Dakota station by 
L. R. Waldron from a cross of Marquis 
X Kota is now grown widely in the 
Northwest spring wheat area. The Kota 
parent had moderate resistance to black 
stem rust while INIarquis is very sus- 
ceptible. Ceres combines the good quali- 
ties of Marquis, i.e., high milling and 
baking quality and desirable agronomic 
characters, with the rust resistance of 
Kota and has higher yielding ability 
than either parent. 

A recent production of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station named 
Thatcher resulted from a more complex 
cross. 

Marquis x lumillo Marquis x Kanred 


Thatcher 

The product of the specific cross be- 
tween Marquis and lumillo (durum) 
was selected for the chromosome number 
of Marquis to which was added field re- 
sistance to black stem rust obtained from 
the lumillo parent. The wheat obtained 
had good milling and baking quality 
but had a tendency to produce a yellow- 
ish loaf of bread. 

The cross between Kanred winter 
wheat and Marquis combined immunity 
to many forms of stem rust obtained 


from the Kanred winter wheat parent 
with spring habit of growth of its Mar- 
quis parent but proved susceptible to 
certain rust forms commonly present 
in the spring wheat belt. 

Thatcher, produced by selection from 
the double cross combines immunity to 
certain forms of rust with field re- 
sistance to many and perhaps all forms, 
has good yielding ability, and desirable 
agronomic characters and appears equal 
to Marquis in milling and baking qual- 
ity. Many similar illustrations of breed- 
ing improved varieties could be given. 

THE BULK METHOD. — The parents are 
selected and the initial cross is made in 
the same manner as in the pedigree 
method. During the second to perhaps 
the seventh generation the cross is grown 
by bulk planting, harvested in bulk and 
no selection made. At the end of this 
period most plants will be homozygous 
due to the self-pollination habit. The 
material now may be selected by the 
individual plant method as previously 
described. 

THE BACKCROSSING METHOD. — This 
method was brought to the attention of 
plant breeders by Harlan and Pope 
{Journal of Heredity, 1932, 320-22, 
1922). It consists of crossing two va- 
rieties and constantly backcrossing to 
one of the parents known as the recur- 
ring parent. It is especially advantage- 
ous as a method of adding one or two 
characters from an otherwise undesir- 
able variety to a variety that is satis- 
factory" in most respects. The variety 
with most characters of a desirable na- 
ture is used as the recurring parent as 
illustrated here. 

1. Select parents 

A. A variety with desirable char- 
acters 

B. A variety with one or two im- 
portant characters not carried 
by (A) 

2. Backcross Fj and succeeding gen- 
erations to (A) selecting for char- 
acters of B. 

3. Select in selfed progeny 
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In the absence of linkagre and regard- 
less of the number of character pairs 
involved the percentage of homozygosis 
in successive backcross generations for 
the characters of the recurring parent 
Avill be according to the progression 
%, Vs, ®/42. etc. The per- 

centage of homozygous plants for the n 
factors entering the cross only from the 
homozygous or recurring parent are de- 
pendent upon the number of generations 
of backcrossing and the number of fac- 
tors involved. Richey presents a sum- 
mary table for percentage of homo- 
zygous plants for the n factors in any 
backcross generation, (see American 
Naturalist 61: 430-449, 1927), calcu- 

(2r — l)n ^ 

lated from the formula — ^ , m 

which r = the number of generations of 
backcrossing and n — the number of 
factors entering the cross only from the 
recurring parent. This brief descrip- 
tion has been made to emphasize some 
of the more obvious advantages of the 
method. The method has been used by 
Briggs in California to add bunt resist- 
ance to California wheats without 
changing them appreciably in other re- 
spects. It has been used by Jones to 
produce a desirable muskmelon from a 
cross of a mildew reisistant Indian va- 
riety with high quality susceptible 
varieties grown in the Imperial Valley 
in California. 

Emsweller and Jones {HiUjardiay 
1934, 197-211, 1934), emphasize the de- 
sirability of this method a,s a means of 
transferring rust resistance of an other- 
wise undesirable snapdragon to desir- 
able flowering types without greatly af- 
fecting their other characters. 

Hunter and Leake (Recent Advances 
in Agricultural Plant Breeding, 1934) 
give numerous illustrations of the pro- 
duction of improved varieties of self- 
fertilized crops by hybridization. A 
study of this summary will give the 
reader some idea of the extent to which 
modem genetical principles are being 
used by the trained plant breeder in 
the creation of improved forms. 


Breeding Naturally Cross-Pollinated 
Plants 

Breeding cross-pollinated jJants is 
more difficult than self -pollinated plants 
because of the lack of homozygosity of 
characters and the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the nature of the progeny of 
any particular selection. ]\Iuch prog- 
ress has been made in recent years which 
can be illustrated from specific exam- 
ples. 

Jones and others at the Wisconsin 
station have produced varieties of cab- 
bage that are highly resistant to yellows 
through selection. In general they have 
found one or two generations of con- 
trolled self-pollination and selection de- 
sirable as a means of isolating highly 
resistant races. Continued self-pollina- 
tion is not u.sed as it leads to some re- 
duction in vigor. 

Cabbages are a mixture of self-sterile 
and self-fertile races and self-sterility is 
a result of slow ])ollen tube growth in 
stylar tissue carrying the same lieredi- 
tary factor. Self-sterile races when 
j)ollinated in the hud stage arc* highly 
self-fertile due to the longer period of 
time for the polhm tube to n^ieh the 
ovary. Pearson (California Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bui. 532, 19.32) has suggested a 
method of ])r(‘e(ling for this type of 
plants. Self-sterile races will be bred 
by self-pollination and selection and 
then crossed to determine desirable com- 
binations. What is needed is a cross 
that is fertile, highly productive, and 
of good quality. When any combina- 
tion of two .self-sterile lines is found to 
be desirable, the self-sterile races will 
then be bred continually by self-pollina- 
tion in the bud stage and j)lants of the 
two types interplanted under seed pro- 
duction conditions for commercial seed 
production. All seed produced will be 
cross-pollinated and all plants from this 
cross-pollinated seed will be alike and 
highly productive. Crossed seed must 
be produced each year by interplanting 
the self -sterile races. 

BREEDING CORN BY MODERN METHODS. 

Modern developments in com breeding 
are one of the best illustrations of the 
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5TLP5 IN THL PRODUCTION 
OF niNHYBRID :)01 



lIxM-SnqIe Cross E Inbred Lne 6I&4 



L X BI64= THREE WAY CROSS 
MINHYBRID 001 

Minhybrid 301, A Threk-Way Orosb, Adapts® to Southern Minnesota 
A sin^lo cross of two inbred lines of Minn. No. 13, 11 X 14, is used as a female 
and crossed with an inbred line of Reid ^s, B164. The commercial hybrid, known 
08 Minhybrid 301, exceeds normal corn in yielding ability by approximately 20 per 

cent and stands up better. 
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utilization of genetical principles in 
crop improvement: 

1. The breeding of self -pollinated 
lines. Self-pollination is followed for 
the purpose of controlling both male 
and female heredity and to make con- 
trolled selection possible. Such self-pol- 
lination and selection isolates inbred 
lines that breed relatively true and that 
excel in important characters. Breed- 
ing methods for improving selfed lines 
are entirely comparable with those out- 
lined already for self-pollinated plants. 
All inbred lines, however, so far ob- 
tained are less vigorous than normal 
corn varieties. 

2. The determination of the better 
selfed lines and the specific use of cer- 
tain lines in top crosses, single crosses, 
three-way crosses and double crosses. 
The plan now in general favor is to cross 
the better lines obtained by methods out- 
lined under 1. with a standard variety 
and test the relative yield of these 

torily in top crosses are selected for 
further use in breeding. Lines produc- 
ing undesirable combinations are dis- 
carded. The better inbred lines are 
tested finally for use in single crosses, 
three-way crosses, and double crosses. 

A single cro.ss results from combining 
two selfed lines and in order for this to 
be profitable the inbred lines themselves 
must be rather vigorous. Single cros.ses 
in sweet com for canning purpo.ses, 
where uniformity of type and maturity 
are so important, are now being grown 
rather extensively. 

The reason for using three-way and 
double crosses is much the same. Seed 
production of a three-way cross is ob- 
tained by using a single cross as a fe- 
male parent. This single cro.ss is 
planted alternately with an inbred line, 
2 rows of the female to one row each of 
an inbred line used as the pollen par- 
ent, and all plants of the female parent 
are detasseled as soon as the tassels ap- 
pear. Seed produced on the detasseled 
parent will be cross-pollinated and such 
seed sold for commercial com produc- 


tion. In a double cross, single crosses 
are used for both the male and female 
parents. These single crosses are very 
productive and for this reason hybrid 
seed can be obtained without too great 
expense. 

Before using any particular single, 
three-way or double cross it is necessary 
to make a careful test to determine its 
value. Crossed or hybrid seed costs 
more and only high yielding hybrids 
that excel in other characters are of 
greater value than normal varieties. 
Hybrids have been obtained and are 
now available for some sections that are 
25 per cent more valuable than any va- 
rieties now available. The use of hy- 
brid seed compels the use of the crossing 
plot and makes it necessary for the 
farmer or other corn grower to purchase 
new seed each year as the later genera- 
tions from a first cross lose a consider- 
able part of their vigor. 

11. K. 11. 

LORD (1788-1824). The erotic aspects 
of Byron \s personality attracted great 
interest during his lifetime, an interest 
which the passing of more than a hun- 
dred years has not extinguished. In 
fact it is possible to say that while his 
poetry has suffered something of an 
eclipse, his rebellious career continues 
a spectacular landmark in English biog- 
raphy. Scholarship has now amassed a 
formidable bulk of material about each 
small facet of his existence, with the re- 
sult that many problems have been 
satisfactorily solved. In the sexual 
field, however, there still remains con- 
siderable doubt about important ques- 
tions. Fact has lagged far behind 
conjecture. 

That Lord Byron received great at- 
tention from women is in no way sur- 
prising, for he was ideally suited to the 
role of the great lover. It was not 
merely that he was handsome in a spec- 
tacular fashion; he was likewise im- 
mensely appealing physically because of 
his imperfect foot, which created sym- 
pathy rather than revulsion. To his 
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appearance he added an undeniable so- 
cial charm, reinforced by his birthright 
in the British peerage. Still further, 
he was a talented poet of a dashing, 
Satanic, ardent yet melancholy cast, 
when such qualities were highly prized 
by the educated public not merely of 
England but on the Continent as well. 
Beyond these things, he maintained a 
masculine fire and wit, commanding 
from men a response that was tripled 
by women. 

Ilis susceptibility to the interest of 
women was no less inevitable. Even his 
inheritance seems to have committed 
him to the role of the emotional athlete. 
From both sides of his family he could 
have acquired nervous instability. In 
his own case it appears to have 
amounted to incipient epilepsy. His 
boyhood was psychologically turbulent 
because of the terrible outbursts be- 
tween his parents, ending in the father’s 
desertion of the family, to which he sub- 
sequently contributed nothing save 
debts and worry. Mrs. Byron was 
liable to spasms of temper, in the 
course of which she abused her crippled 
son, only to dote upon him in the peri- 
ods of remorse that followed. We know 
from Byron’s own testimony that he 
experienced the fierce hate of the son 
who takes sides with a mother against 
a father, a condition that leads to 
psychological trouble when the son 
seeks to assume for himself the role of 
husband and parent in his mature 
years. 

Even before adolescence, Byron 
formed violent attachments. Mary 
Duff, a pretty cousin, and Margaret 
Parker, another cousin whom he called 
**one of the most beautiful of evanescent 
things,” aroused infatuations of neu- 
rotic intensity. They were followed by 
Mary Chatworth, with whom Byron, a 
school boy at Harrow, was deeply in 
love. Miss Chatworth, who was older 
than Byron, failed to see in the lame, 
rather stout youth, the future vainqueiir 
du vainqueur de la ierre. She pre- 
tended to treat him as a brother. Still 
worse, he was unlucky enough to over- 


hear the girl say to her maid: ‘‘Do 
you think I could care anything for that 
lame boy?” He kept secret from her 
the deadly blow to his pride, but the 
accidental insult was deep driven. It 
seems surely to have formed a part of 
the neurosis exhibited by Byron when, 
hearing of the marriage of Mary Duff, 
he came near an epileptic seizure. He 
was never able to regard Miss Chat- 
worth’s marriage with indifference. On 
the contrary there is evidence to indi- 
cate that Byron carried over into the 
numerous conquests of his mature life 
a latent resentment of the slights he felt 
himself to have suffered at the hands of 
his youthfuk loves who, after all, did not 
marry him, wait for him, nor remain 
permanently single for his sake. 

A series of notorious affairs followed 
Byron ’s sudden rise to international 
literary fame. We know the details 
through his frank letters to confidantes 
and through records of his own very 
open talk. These intrigues foUowed 
one another in wearying succession, 
and they were not interrupted by 
Byron’s one year of married life. In 
several instances they were not of his 
seeking. Much the same thing appears 
to have been true of his marriage, ac- 
cording to some entered into for the 
sake of Miss Milbanke’s money, accord- 
ing to others, entered into by capricious 
impulse. It was the gossip occasioned 
by Lady Byron’s formal request for a 
separation agreement that gave rise to 
the great scandal of Lord Byron’s life. 

Biographical authorities are still at 
variance over the question of Byron’s 
relations with his half-sister. The 
known facts are sufficiently ambiguous 
to allow both sides what they think to 
be overwhelming proof. In most cases 
the investigators appear to take sides 
through the influence of temperament. 
About the alleged facts, however, there 
is no dispute. They assert that Byron 
was guilty of prolonged incest with 
Augusta Leigh and that the relation- 
ship resulted in the birth of Mrs. 
Leigh’s fourth child, Medora. Belief in 
this accusation by English society at the 
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time made Byron a social outcast al- 
most over night and was partly re- 
sponsible for his permanent departure 
from England. 

IModern psychology supplies consider- 
able theoretical support to the insuf- 
ficient facts. It can be reasoned that 
Byron was not without motivation for 
an incestuous relationship and that the 
circumstances were favorable. Augusta 
Leigh attracted him physically. He 
was thrown with her for what was only 
the second time in his life. Hence there 
was no chance, as Andre ]\Iaurois points 
out, for the wear and tear familiarity 
that usually exists between brother and 
sister to break down a potential sexual 
bond. Byron was bored by his mar- 
riage, and he was wear>^ of hi.s more 
conventional conquests. The dangerous 
adventure of incest, offering the thrill 
of great trespass, was sure to appeal to 
the insolent rebel in Lord Byron, who 
now had reason to think of himself as 
one of the most brilliant, irresistible, 
and above all most unconventional men 
in the world. 

As if these things were not enough, 
Byron had the promptings of his neu- 
rotic mind in which the incestuous 
tendencies of the normal child had been 
strengthened by his unwise mother and 
by his love for his cousins, balked by 
circumstance from having their ulti- 
mate expression in actual sexual union. 
The frustration of those loves might also 
be considered. Finally, there is reason 
to think that Augusta herself was ill- 
fitted to resist conduct even of the kind 
she feared and on principle abhorred. 
Her contemporaries judged her flighty 
and superficially minded, a combination 
which rendered her capable of conduct 
entirely opposed to her sincerely pro- 
fessed morals. That Byron was inter- 
ested in the theme of incest is plain from 
his rather elaborate treatment of it in 
more than one of his works. 

Such is the picture drawn by recent 
biographers. If one confines himself 
exclusively to documentary evidence, 
the charge of incest is possible. If the 
line of reasoning taken by psychology 


be accepted, the charge is more than 
possible, it is probable. In no case, 
however, would it be fair to assert the 
case as proved. Lord Lovelace, himself 
largely responsible for what the world 
now suspects about Byron and his 
sister, has this to say about his grand- 
father: Those who have access to the 
best information are sure of nothing in 
the character of Lord Byron.** 

During his prolonged residence on 
the Continent, Byron entered into two 
relationships which demand mention. 
The first, begun before he left England, 
was with Clare Clairmont, the sister of 
Mary Godwin. Byron treated Miss 
Clairmont badly, seeming to despise her 
for her shameless pursuit of him. He 
expressed his dislike for her openly, al- 
though he tolerated an intimacy which 
resulted in an illegitimate daughter, 
Allegra, of whom he was genuinely 
fond. The second liaison, and the last 
of any note, was with the Countess 
Teresa Quiccioli. It appeared that at 
one time he was even willing to marry 
the Countess had her husband and his 
wife been willing to grant the necessary 
divorces. As it was, he remained her 
outwardly devoted cavalier for five 
years, parting from her only upon his 
decision to offer his services in behalf of 
Greek independence. They never met 
again. 

Byron *s poetry reflects his attitude 
toward love and toward women because 
he w^as always the hero of his own crea- 
tions. Through them we see Byron as a 
Don Juan, a charming and irresponsible 
libertine ; as a Manfred, lost in Satanic, 
incestuous dreams of superhuman exist- 
ence, where the daring soul is utterly 
its own master; as a Conrad, evil but 
compelling; or even as a melancholy 
lyricist, singing in poignant verse of in- 
tense feeling faithfully expressed. 

Byron’s complex nature contained all 
these elements and more too, including 
those of a reflective, witty, even gener- 
ous man, capable of vigorous thought 
and of self-forgetful emotion. Too 
much emphasis, attracted by the scan- 
dals of his brief life, has probably come 
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to rest upon the Byron who, in life and 
in letters, was either a cynic malgre lui 
or a rebel nomad, steeped in unassuag- 
able melancholy or wrung by deep, 
hopeless yearning for a freedom that 
was beyond the scope of his destiny. 

Albert Brecknock, Byron; a Study of the 
Poet in the Light of New Discoveries (1926) ; 
John Holland Cassity, Psychopathological 
Glimpses of Lord Byron (Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1925, pp. 397-413); Augustine Filon, Le 
Crime de Lord Byron (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1912, Serie, 6, Tome 7, pp. 387-418) ; Francis 
Henry Gribble, The Love Affairs of Lord 
Byron (1910) ; Andr6 Maurois, Byron (1930) ; 
Ethel Mayne, C. Byron (1924); J. D. Symon, 
Byron in Perspective (1924) ; Ralph Gordon 
Lovelace, Astarte (1921). 

W. M. H. 

CARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), 
English social reformer, freet bought 
publisher and free-press agitator, is 
best known as a birth control pioneer, 



and, as a disciple of Francis Place, as 
the author of Every Woman*s Book; 
or What is Lovety the first tract in the 
English language exclusively devoted to 
the medical, social and economic as- 
pects of contraception. 

Place ‘‘educated’’ Carlile in Neo- 
Malthusianism while the latter was in- 
carcerated in Dorchester Gaol for 
having published deistical opinions in 


his remarkable Republican. Carlile was 
at first shocked; but, under the persua- 
sive influence of Place, he not only ac- 
cepted the latter’s point of view, but 
soon got out of hand and published pas- 
sages in Every Woman^s Book which 
Place did not approve. The publica- 
tion of Every Woman* s Book caused 
some protest, but not an enormous 
amount of public discussion, and was 
never prosecuted. Authentic editions 
of Every Woman*s Book, and more 
especially the abridgement by Godfrey 
Higgins, English freethought writer, 
magistrate and reformer of conditions 
in insane asylums, are rare. 

Carlile considered many of the argu- 
ments for and against birth control 
now commonly heard ; and mentioned 
as methods coitus interruptusy the 
sponge, (Place’s favored method) and 
tampons and plugs of various kinds. 

Carlile ’s efforts in behalf of the libera- 
tion of the English press were, if not 
unique, enduring. Despite the fact that 
he was in prison for more than nine 
years for publishing his republican and 
deistical opinions, the persecution by an 
ultra-conservative government never 
broke his spirit. As Place had educated 
him, Jeremy Bentham, the great law re- 
former, befriended and counselled him 
on legal matters. The name of Richard 
Carlile will ever hold a conspicuous 
place in the history of man’s struggle 
to control his fertility. 

W. H. Wickw.ir, The Struggle for the Free- 
dom of the Press (1928) ; George Jacob Holy- 
oake. The Life and Character of Bichard Car- 
lile (1843) ; Theo])hila C. Campbell, The Battle 
of the Press: Norman E. Himes, Medical His- 
tory of Contraception (Baltimore, 1936). 

N. E. II. 

CASANOVA, GIOVANNI JACOPO 
(GIACOMO), DE SEINGALT (1725- 
1798). The name Casanova has long 
since taken its place beside that of Don 
Juan as a synonym for rakish adven- 
turer; but where Don Juan remains a 
legend, with the dimensions of a folk- 
myth, Casanova de Seingalt was a flesh- 
and-blood personage, well known to the 
leading figures of the brilliant eight- 
eenth century; and he has, moreover, 
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left behind him a volume of Memoirs of 
considerable historical importance and 
high literary quality, a work which — 
an advantage that the resplendently 
somber Don Juan myth does not pos- 
sess — is in a fair way to being the Bible 
of the professional lady-killer. 

The best source for Casanova’s life 
is his own writings, that is to say, his 
Memoirs. It is true, we do not, and 
shall not for some years, perhaps, pos- 
sess a text of the Memoirs which we can 
be sure is anything like a definitive one. 
The first 12-volume edition appeared 
at Leipzig during the years 1826-38, 
and other editions have been published 
since ; but it is known that these do not 
reproduce the text of the original manu- 
script, owned by Brockhaus of Leipzig, 
who for years has had a critical edition 
in preparation. In addition to the 
Memoirs, there is a collection of letters 
from women to Casanova ; and this, 
with the biographical contributions of 
Rava, just about constitutes the amaz- 
ingly small Casanova bibliography that 
is deserving of the name. 

Casanova’s life, as, with the data at 
our present disposal, we are able to 
make it out, was one filled from first 
to last with the most astonishing and 
theatric ups and downs. It was a true 
worldly adventurer’s life, with the hero 
alternately appearing as priest and 
gambler, cardinal and confidence-man, 
plotting court-favorite and lowest-dun- 
geon prisoner; while over it all there 
hangs the indefinable charm of a scintil- 
lant personality, a personality that 
stood out vividly against the back- 
ground of an age that specialized in 
charm and brilliancy — the age of Vol- 
taire and Madame de Pompadour and 
all the others. 

Aside from the inimitable atmosphere 
in which these Memoirs are suffused, 
there is the curious ethical code they re- 
veal, the strange admixture of integrity 
and unscrupulousness, affording a study 
in psychology to be set beside the prob- 
lem provided us by an Heraut des 
S^chelles or a Stendhal. 

It is, not inappropriately, on the his- 


trionic note that the great philanderer’s 
biography begins, when we learn that 
he came of a family of actors. For 
there clings to the rake, always, some- 
thing of the theatre, a reflection of the 
footlights’ artificial glow that he is 
never able quite to shake off. Giovanni 
Jacopo, however, was educated, not for 
the stage, but for the priesthood, at 
Padua. This was not a career for which 
he was adapted, skeptical sensualist 
that he was; although his deep insight 
into human nature might have stood 
him in good stead in the confessional. 

Displaying a precocity that drew at- 
tention upon him, the youthful Giovanni 
began as a boy preacher in Venice, and, 
rising rapidly in papal favor, soon be- 
came the Cardinal Acqiiaviva. This 
favor was short-lived; for one of Casa- 
nova’s outstanding traits was his pro- 
pensity for quarreling. And so, he 
threw the priesthood over; he would 
become a soldier. His military career 
was scarcely more successful than his 
sacerdotal one had been ; and it was not 
long before he was in dire want and 
earning his living as a violin-player in 
a tavern. 

Later on, Casanova was to achieve an 
income through his noble connections; 
but it was not until his last years that 
he had anything like assured prospects. 
In the meanwhile, he wandered from 
capital to capital, getting as far as Con- 
stantinople, and all the time carrying 
on — if we are to credit his Memoirs as 
they stand — his incredible series of 
boudoir adventures. He contrived to 
know everyone who was worth knowing 
in the Europe of the day, including Vol- 
taire and the Pompadour. Upon occa- 
sion, he played the political-diplomatic 
game, and we find him acting as agent, 
now for Louis XV, and now for the 
Republic of Venice. One moment, he 
might be feted by the Empress Cather- 
ine, and the next, he would be lan- 
guishing in a lower-class prison. The 
last years of his life were passed, tran- 
quilly enough, at Dux, in Bohemia, as 
secretary to the Duke of Waldstein. 
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The truthfulness of the Memoirs has 
frequently been brought into question. 
The last word in Casanovan scholarship 
has not been said, and cannot be until 
we have the Brockhaus text. But 
whether the present text is accurate or 
not, it in any event throws much light 
upon the period and, as has been said, 
is possessed of literary grace. Such re- 
visions as we may in the future be called 
upon to make will, it is likely, have pri- 
marily to do with Casanova the man — 
the character of the man, which has 
been the subject of so much controversy. 

The tendency of recent criticism is to 
treat Casanova much more leniently as 
a man. We are now aware that no in- 
dividual ethical code is to be considered 
apart from the ethos of the age that 
produced it; and, thanks, perhaps, to 
the nineteenth-century Stendhal, we 
are beginning to understand better an 
era that gave birth to a Seingalt. As 
pointed out in another article in this 
work (see literature and love), the 
prevailing quality of the Memoirs is 
their truitesse, their peculiarly Mediter- 
ranean sadness, something of the same 
sadness, though less wide in scope, that 
is to be met with in the legendary per- 
son of Don Juan — the sadness inevitably 
inherent in the rake’s progress, if the 
rake be a sensitive individual. 

For the MSmoireSf in addition to the 12-voI- 
ume Leipzig edition, 1826-38, there are the ones 
by Bosez, at Brussels, 1860-63, and by Gamier, 
Paris, 1879-80. For the letters of women to 
Casanova, see Lettere di donne a G. CasanovOf 
ed. A. Rava, Milan, 1912; also, G. Cthsanovas 
Briefwechaely ed. Rava and Gugitz. For biogra- 
phy: Rava, Contrihuto alia biografia di G. 
Casanovay Turin, 1909-10. On Casanova ^s old 
age: Arthur Syinonds, Casanova at Dux (North 
American Review, 1902). For Casanova against 
the background of his age: Maynial, Casanova 
et son tempSy Paris, 1911. See, also: Molmenti, 
Cartesei Casanovianiy Florence, 1911. There is 
an English translation of the Mimoires by Vil- 
lars, London, 1892. 

S. P. 

CATHERINE H (1729-1796). The 
life of Catherine the Great of Russia 
has always been a subject of popular 
interest. A contemporary of Frederick 
the Great, of Maria Theresa, and of 


Louis XV, she belonged to an age of il- 
lustrious monarchs whose countries 
were but the background of their per- 
sonal activities. As the most human of 
this group, she has always had a strong 
popular appeal. 

Catherine the Great was born in Stet- 
tin, Germany, of noble but unprosperous 
parents. Sophie Auguste Friedrike, 
shortened to the childish name of 
‘‘Fi-ke,” was her baptismal name and 
remained such until she was re-baptised 
as Catherine Alexeievna on her arrival 
in Russia. Born May 2, 1729, she grew 
up to the age of fourteen in the small 
North German garrison town, of which 
her father was military governor. Her 
mother, much younger than her father, 
was the ruling spirit of the household. 

The Princess of Alhalt-Zerbst, as she 
was entitled, was from the first care- 
fully educated. Besides a French gov- 
erness, she had as her tutor a Lutheran 
pastor. She had other tutors as well, 
but the chief influences were the gov- 
erness and the pastor. Babet Cardel 
and Pastor Wagner guided the child’s 
life between them. She learned easily 
and was the pride of her teachers. Her 
mother, who had been disappointed be- 
cause her eldest was not a boy, paid her 
but little attention, thus arousing in 
the child’s heart a resentment that was 
slow to die out. She was nevertheless 
obedient as a rule to her mother and to 
her teachers as well. 

When Princess Sophie was but four- 
teen, her hand was asked in marriage. 
The Empress of Russia, in casting about 
for a wife for her nephew and heir, 
had fixed upon the young princess liv- 
ing in Stettin. Sophie had nothing to 
do with the decision. Her father de- 
murred but her mother was eager to 
accept and her will prevailed. Straight 
from the hands of her governess and 
tutors, she was hurried away to Russia 
to be married to an unknown consort. 
In the process, she was required to 
change her name, to adopt a new re- 
ligion, and to cut herself off from her 
family. She was then wedded to an 
immature and perverse youth incapable 
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of being: a husband. Young: as she was, 
Catherine felt to the full all the shock 
and sorrow and humiliation of this ex- 
perience. 

After nine years of marriage with the 
Grand Duke, Catherine was still a vir- 
gin. Her health was wretched ; she and 
her husband had become bitter enemies, 
and the Russian Empress had turned 
her back on them both. The one fruit 
of these trying years was that she had 
learned to occupy her solitude w’ith 
books. She had taken for her example 
the philosophers of France and strove 
to imitate them by becoming a philos- 
opher herself. It was a high ambition 
and one which she never laid aside 
through all her varied and tumultuous 
career. 

Knowing how matters stood, one of 
her ladies persuaded her to take a lover 
in order to produce an heir to the throne. 
Sergei Saltikov, a Russian youth of 
similar age and good descent, became 
the father of her son Paul and the 
progenitor of the future Romanov line. 
Forsaken by her lover, Catherine turned 
her attention once more to books and 
extended her interest also to politics and 
the cultivation of friends. Her position 
in Russia was as secure as the birth of 
the heir could make it. 

Meantime her relations with Grand 
Duke Peter had not improved. He felt 
his humiliation as a cuckold as deeply 
as she had felt her neglect as a bride. 
They continued to be bitter enemies. 
This enmity combined with the declin- 
ing health of the Empress created an 
alarming situation for Catherine. But 
she bided her time in silence, depending 
on her own resourcefulne.ss and a group 
of sworn friends. When the Grand 
Duke Peter had been Czar for six 
months, she headed a revolution and 
seized the crown for herself. Peter died 
suddenly in prison. Catherine issued 
an official statement that he had died of 
natural causes. This was not generally 
believed though nothing to the contrary 
was known. Not until after her death 
was a confession found among her 
papers signed by the man who had 
killed him. Alexei Orlov, the brother of 


Gregory, and one other had done the 
deed. The tone of the confession showed 
that he had greatly feared Catherine’s 
anger. Catherine nevertheless shielded 
him at her own cost by keeping the se- 
cret as long as she lived. At the age of 
thirty-three, the little German princess 
from Stettin was crowned Empress 
Catherine II of Russia in Moscow. Her 
coronation was one of the most brilliant 
that the ancient Russian city had ever 
seen. It ushered in a reign of splendid 
achievements. Her building activities 
outstripped those of any ruler before 
her except Peter the Great. In foreign 
relations she made history, expanding 
the boundaries of Russia and changing 
the map of Europe. Letters, histories, 
memoirs, plays, children’s stories flowed 
copiously from her pen. Her domestic 
reforms included an attempt to free the 
serfs, which ended however in complete 
failure. But it was in the course of this 
attempt that she earned for herself the 
title of Catherine the Great. 

After she had become Empress, Cath- 
erine was never without a lover. It was 
one of her grandsons who called her 
“the greatest whore in Europe, “ and 
she herself who said, “The trouble is 
that my heart would not willingly be 
one hour without love. ’ ^ Before she had 
become Empress, she had had as lovers 
Saltikov, Poniatovsky, and Orlov. Her 
relation with Orlov continued for ten 
years after she had ascended the throne. 
When it ended, she had Vassilchikov in 
his place for a time, but he was quickly 
supplanted by Potemkin. Potemkin re- 
mained her bed -fellow for two years and 
her less intimate lover for fifteen years. 
Her relation with him was most pe- 
culiar. His restless spirit could not 
tolerate the strict regime of a favorite, 
yet he was afraid to go away lest his 
mistress should forget him. Sure enough, 
while he was campaigning in the Turk- 
ish Wars, Catherine was constantly ad- 
mitting other men to his place — ^Zava- 
dovsky, Zoritch, Korsakov, Lanskoy, 
Yermalov, and Mamanov — and Potem- 
kin was as constantly returning from 
the front to drive them out. Preceded 
by mutterings and threatenings, he 
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would suddenly appear at court one 
day and the next day the new favorite 
would go. 

Finally Catherine suffered a great 
shock. Mamanov, her new favorite, mar- 
ried. Without telling her and without 
waiting for Potemkin to come home 
and oust him, he fell in love with a lady 
of the court and married her. The next 
favorite that Catherine chose was Plato 
Zubov. When Potemkin came home in 
the usual way to displace him, Catherine 
stood firm on his side and would not let 
him go. This brought the final break in 
her relations with Potemkin. He died 
soon afterwards and Catherine continued 
to live with young Zubov for the last 
years of her life. 

Catherine the Croat had five children. 
Paul, the son of Sergei Saltikov and heir 
to the throne, was the first child. The 
second was a daughter, the child of 
Poniatovsky, and died in infancy. 
Another son, for whom she invented the 
surname of Bobrinsky, was the child of 
Gregory Orlov. She also had two daugh- 
ters by Orlov, but they have left no dis- 
coverable traces. The Grand Duke Paul 
grew up and married a German princess, 
who was everything that Catherine the 
Great was not, and had by her a large 
famih^ of children. Bobrinsky also grew 
up and, after sowing his wild oats rather 
plentifully, married and founded a 
stable family. 

Though Catherine the Great had chil- 
dren, she never knew the experience of 
being a mother. Her children were 
either taken away from her and brought 
up by Empress Elisabeth or placed out 
by herself in foster homes as illegiti- 
mate. It was not until her two eldest 
grandsons were born that she had her 
first experience of motherhood. Uncon- 
sciously following the pattern set by 
Empress Elisabeth, she took the two 
little boys into her household and 
brought them up as her own. She took 
care of them personally — feeding them, 
sewing for them, and writing children's 
stories for them. 

A large part of Catherine's later life was 
taken up with wars. It was her grand dream 


to Christianize Europe by driving out the 
Turks. This was a medieval dream in which 
w'estern Europe w^as no longer interested, 
especially as Catherine expected thereby to ex- 
tend Bussia to the Black Sea. She forsook her 
former astute diplomacy and resorted to ag- 
gressive warfare. She launched a great fleet 
and sent large armies into the field. To her 
dismay she found this plan of action terribly 
expensive. ^'To make war, she said, ''three 
things are necessary: money; money; and 
money.’’ She found too that western Europe 
not only failed to appreciate her aims but tried 
to thwart them. Aided by France and Great 
Britain, the Turks offered a far stronger re- 
sistance than she had expected, and her wars 
w'cre prolonged through desperate and costly 
campaigns. Her plan to take Constantinople 
and restore the Greek empire under the pro- 
tection of Bussia failed. France and England 
succeeded in preventing this, though they had 
not acted in time to keep her from taking the 
Crimea. The dream, with all its terrible set- 
backs and penalties, was the grandiose aim 
which united her life with Potemkin’s for so 
many years. 

Towards the end, Catherine seemed 
to have lost all her greatness. Plato 
Zubov, the young favorite, had no under- 
standing of the great tasks which had 
formerly engaged her. lie was a typical 
parasite, vain and luxurious, who 
brought her court into disrepute. His 
one common enterprise with her, the 
attempt to marry her granddaughter to 
the King of Sweden, ended in a fiasco 
horribly wounding to her pride. Still 
Zubov, the handsome and dashing, was 
faithful for five years and this was a 
triumph for a woman in her sixties. 
Her health failed badly before the end 
but she continued active, sociable, and 
merry to the day of her death. She died 
November 7, 1796. 

It is difficult to give an unromantic 
account of Catherine's love life because 
tradition and popular belief have al- 
ways preferred to view it otherwise. 
Also, while we know a great deal about 
her, we know very little about her lovers. 
But it is worth while to divest the sub- 
ject of its glamour and add such facts 
as we do know about her lovers in order 
to illumine this side of her highly- 
organized personality. 

Catherine's first lover is one who has 
been commonly overlooked. She says 
but little about him in her memoirs, 
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perhaps because she remembered but 
little. When she was fourteen, her 
mother ^s brother, aged twenty-four, 
made love to her in comers, kissing and 
embracing her passionately and asking 
her to marry him. Catherine said she 
would if her parents would consent. 
Her uncle took no steps towards gaining 
their consent but increased his passion- 
ate love-making. He then went away, 
after making Catherine promise not to 
forget him. 

Her marriage with Grand Duke Peter 
followed almost immediately. The 
union had the fault common in such 
matings, being a forced and premature 
arrangement dictated by the elders. 
Catherine w’as physically well-developed, 
but she was not emotionally ready for 
marriage. A healthy physical lover 
might have counteracted the sentimental 
impression made by her uncle, for she 
was still very young. But Peter was 
backward physically as well as emo- 
tionally. They were widely separated 
entities from the start. 

Thrown at each other’s heads as they 
were with no po.ssible tie to unite them, 
they soon learned to hate each other. 
With her stronger character and better 
upbringing, Catherine was able to con- 
trol this feeling; but Peter’s hatred grew 
until it overwhelmed him. The events 
of their marriage bed tell the whole 
story. Peter played nightly with toy 
soldiers on the coverlet and Catherine, 
to please him, played with him. He 
varied the entertainment sometimes by 
confiding to her his admiration for other 
women, and Catherine, again to please 
him, listened. Her patience gave out 
one night and in order not to listen she 
pretended to be asleep. At this Peter 
attacked her with his fists and gave her 
a beating in bed. 

Later, during a quarrel in her boudoir, 
he threatened her with his sword and 
she replied with a half-threat that she 
also would use one. During her second 
confinement, Peter entered her room in 
military uniform and brandished a dag- 
ger, declaring that he had come to de- 
fend her against an imaginary enemy. 


Catherine not only did not love Peter; 
she hated him and feared him, and with 
good reason. 

Thus, during her adolescence, Cather- 
ine had been unsuccessful in love twice 
over, the second time tragically. She was 
too young and inexperienced to realize 
Peter’s physical deficiency; it was his 
neglect of her, its openness and long 
continuance, which counted. Her third 
attempt fared little better. Though she 
accepted Saltikov as the father of her 
child on the advice of others, she fell in 
love with him and suffered keenly when 
he proved unfaithful. After this dis- 
appointment, she lived in chastity for 
three years. 

It was a new Catherine who entered 
the relationship with Stanislas Poniatov- 
sky. She had grown to realize her own 
cleverness and ability by comparison 
wdth the people around her, and to 
trade on it, perhaps too consciously. She 
was no longer the obedient young woman 
w'ho took suggestions from her attend- 
ant ladies; she was the skilful ruler of 
her own household. According to Poni- 
atovsky, she was dazzlingly beautiful at 
the time. Her intimacy with him de- 
veloped on a different footing from her 
earlier relationship. It was her first 
gallantry. 

A few years later, with Gregory 
Orlov, she displayed a similar spirit. 
Romantic stories about Orlov’s bravery 
in love and war had attracted her at- 
tention before she wooed him surrepti- 
tiously. Later still it was she who sum- 
moned Potemkin to her boudoir, though 
his great ardor made it appear other- 
wise. All of her other favorites were 
openly chosen and courted by herself. 
Much of this aggressiveness developed 
after she had become Empress and mis- 
tress of her universe. But it had its 
beginning in earlier years and was based 
on sure self-knowledge and an objective 
appreciation of her abilities and re- 
sources. The traits which were mani- 
fested in her sex-life were the same 
traits which led her to seize the crown. 

Her favorites were not inferior men. 
She liked them to be tall and fine-looking 
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and to appear well in an army uniform. 
With practically no exceptions they sat- 
isfied these requirements. Some of them 
were individuals with superior qualities. 
Even Peter, her husband, was never the 
imbecile painted. It was Russian prop- 
aganda which after his death labeled 
him ^ ‘ monster ’ ^ and the name stuck. But 
if Peter had been an idiot, Catherine 
would never have taken him as seriously 
as she did ; nor would she have attributed 
his failings, as she did in her memoirs, 
entirely to his bad education. 

Sergei Saltikov, her first lover, was the 
type of young Russian nobleman who 
was sent on missions to foreign courts. 
Poniatovsky, her second, was strikingly 
handsome, cultured, and a royal per- 
sonage. Orlov did not belong to a noble 
family, but it was a family renowned 
for heroism. His many portraits in 
Russian galleries represent him as hav- 
ing been truly magnificent in appear- 
ance. Vassilchikov was a stop-gap and 
did not count. It was perhaps his re- 
sentment of this fact which caused him 
to tell tales out of the Empresses bou- 
doir; he was the only one of her lovers 
who did this. Zavadovsky was her sec- 
retary and afterwards became a minister 
in her grandson \s cabinet. Lanskoy, an 
artist, was her spiritual comrade and the 
companion of her dreams. Her relations 
with Lanskoy are said to have been en- 
tirely platonic and when he died she 
mourned for him in solitude for a year. 
Zoritch was the only one of her favorites 
who was notably uneducated. Of 
Yermalov we know little except his 
blond good looks. 

Potemkin was a logical choice as an 
early comrade of the Orlovs and a party 
to the conspiracy which had helped her 
to seize the throne. His true qualities 
have been almost lost in the extravagant 
portrait painted by French propagan- 
dists on behalf of their allies, the Turks. 
It is difficult to believe that he was half 
the barbarian which skilful French pub- 
licity made the world think. Potemkin 
was a dreamer and poet, a writer of 
plays and a master of pageantry, a 
famous host, a chivalrous lover, and a 


well-known general. Zubovas failings 
were partly the wilfulness of youth and 
he was withal a courtier. Altogether the 
men with whom Catherine lived in 
longer or shorter periods of intimacy 
were fair proof of her poise and good 
taste. 

It is undeniable, however, that they 
all deteriorated in her hands ; those who 
stayed longest, the most. Everyone de- 
teriorates under ease and luxury without 
responsibility and this was their essen- 
tial case. They were showered with 
gifts and emoluments, with privileges 
for their families, with rich but empty 
honors and rewards. Catherine lavished 
her thwarted maternal feelings upon 
them. They were treated like children. 
If she allowed them to go away as am- 
bassadors or generals, she continued to 
hold the strings to their actions. When 
her protection was finally withdrawn as 
the result of a sexual crisis, they went 
down all in a heap and passed on to a 
more or less tragical end. This was true 
at least of the three whose lives were 
most closely linked with her own ; Peter 
was killed, Orlov went insane, and 
Potemkin died in desperation and exile. 

Catherine the Great never learned to 
love. Nor was she ever loved in return. 
With all her Don eTuanism, she was, as 
an astute obser^w of her time said, “a 
stranger to love.’* On the other hand 
she was marked by a strong sexuality 
which persisted to the end. It required 
satisfaction by ever younger and 
younger lovers, until she took them at 
last from the contemporaries of her own 
grandsons. It was her over-compensa- 
tion for too much early denial. 

One curious feature of her emotional 
life was her partiality for men in pairs. 
Besides her lover there 'was usually a 
second and sometimes a third man with 
whom she was equally confidential. With 
Poniatovsky, for instance, was asso- 
ciated his close friend, the Englishman, 
Williams, who was also in love with her. 
Alexei Orlov knew the way to her bed- 
room as well as his brother Gregory, 
though there are no indications that 
Alexei ever had sexual relations with 
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her. Potemkin’s replacement by other 
favorites during his absence was a sim- 
ilar arrangement; her sexual relations 
were with the substitute, her emotional 
relations being primarily with Potemkin. 
When Zubov came, he brought two 
brothers who shared her confidence with 
him. These secondary male friends took 
the place of women friends who w’ere 
so noticeably lacking from her life. She 
commented in her memoirs on this ab- 
sence of women friends without trying 
to explain it. Another curious fact 
about her was that the two men simul- 
taneously preferred usually could and 
did remain the best of friends. Of 
course, none of her favorites was per- 
manent. 

In spite of her humanness, it is a 
far cry from most lives to such a life 
as that of Catherine the Great. Rarely 
is an individual placed in so many im- 
possible life-situations. There is no 
question of regarding her conduct as an 
example ; the majority of people are 
never required to face such extraordi- 
nary problems. There is equally as little 
need for praise or blame in one’s atti- 
tude toward so unusual a character. 
One can only put away prejudice and 
bring insight to bear on such a life ; thus 
one carries away from it an increased 
appreciation of the complexity of human 
personality and a keener view of the in- 
fluences which produce it. 

Nineteenth Century Publications: V. A. Bil- 
bassoff, Geschichte Katharina II, Autorisierte 
Ubersetzung aus dem Russischen von M. v. 
Pezold (Berlin, 1893); A. G. von Bruckner, 
Katharina die Zweite (Berlin, 1883) ; Memoirs 
of the Empress Catherine II, written by herself, 
with a preface by A. Herzen, tr. from the 
French (London, 1859) ; Kazimierz Waliszew- 
ski. The Eomance of an Empress, Catherine II 
of Bussia, tr. from the French (New York, 
1894). 

Modem Publications: Katharine Anthony, 
Catherine the Great (1925) ; Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great. An enlarged and more 
complete edition of the above Memoirs; tr. by 
Katharine Anthony (1927); E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts, The Life of Catherine the Great of 
Russia (1914); Gina Kaus, Catherine: The 
Portrait of an EmpreBs, tr. from the German 
(1935). 
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CATHOLIC CHUECH AND SEX 
PROBLEMS. 

1. The Concessional. 

2. Sex Instruction. 

3. The Theatre. 

4. Prohibited Books. 

5. Training of the Will. 

6. Consanguinity. 

7. Birth Control. 

Almost needless to say, the Church 
has had long experience with this sub- 
ject of sex. For over nineteen hundred 
years now, thoughtful churchmen have 
been engaged in the serious study of it 
with the one idea of being helpful to 
penitents in their advice with regard 
to it. Many in our time seem quite 
persuaded that proper attention has 
been paid to sex only in our generation. 
Not a few of them are ready to declare 
that a policy of silence with regard to 
sexual matters has been dictated by the 
Church and that this has been very 
unfortunate because the keeping of 
knowledge away from young folks par- 
ticularly has worked an immense 
amount of harm. Not a few educated 
people are quite sure that churchmen 
consider that ignorance in this matter 
fosters innocence and that the less that 
is known about sex the better for all 
concerned. 

The Church has, however, always 
recognized the necessity for appropriate 
knowledge on this subject, though al- 
ways ready to declare very emphatically 
that the giving of more knowledge than 
is absolutely necessary to satisfy the 
curiosity of growing young folks so as 
to appea.se the legitimate inquisitive- 
ness that has been aroused would surely 
do ever so much more harm than good. 

The Confesswnal . — The Roman Cath- 
olic Church through its confessors is 
asked to guide the consciences of its 
members. Those who belong to the 
Church go to Confession regularly. 
They are all bound to go at least once 
a year, or by the very fact of omitting 
the annual reception of the sacrament 
they incur the sin of violating a Church 
commandment. The majority of those 
who belong to the Church go to 
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Confession at least once a month. A 
great many go once a week. The con- 
fessor may be a stranger to them, but 
as a rule they know him familiarly, they 
tell their faults to him quite frankly, 
and receive absolution for them in ac- 
cordance with the words of Christ : 
“Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them ; whose sins you shall re- 
tain they are retained.’’ 

With human nature what it is, the 
subject of sex is sure to come up in 
many confessions. In order that there 
may be uniformity of instruction, the 
Church authorities, after consultation 
with leading professors and writers in 
the field of ethics, issue documents 
which are guides to pastors and con- 
fessors in their work of helping peni- 
tents solve the difficult problems of life 
that surround them. When the subjects 
are very important the Pope himself 
issues documents, encyclicals or briefs, 
with regard to them. Pastoral letters 
written by the bishops are issued for 
the instruction of priests and laity in 
special subjects that arise from time to 
time. Besides these means of maintain- 
ing uniformity of instruction on ethical 
questions, all priests take courses in 
moral theology (ethics). 

In the confessional the laws of the 
Church with regard to sexual sins are 
explained by the confessor and direc- 
tions given as to conduct. Unless the 
penitent is sorry for his faults and re- 
solved not to repeat them, absolution is 
not given. There are many subjects be- 
sides sex that come up for consideration 
in the confessional. The whole range 
of human conduct requires guidance 
and this is given by the confessor. 

Sex Insfrurtion , — The Church is 
strongly opposed to class teaching of sex 
subjects, that is to the imparting of sex 
information to groups. Theologians are 
definitely of the opinion that it does 
harm rather than good. Co-educational 
or promiscuous teaching of sex subjects 
is considered utterly out of the ques- 
tion. Sex education when carried on in 
groups is almost sure to lead to pruri- 
ency and to awaken more curiosity than 


it satisfies. It inevitably prompts dis- 
cussion of various questions relating to 
sex before the young have any prin- 
ciples to guide them in the matter. 

Professor Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard, 
the well-known psychologist so prominent 
especially in educational circles in the years 
before the Great War, whose psychological 
treatment of various social questions brought 
him many invitations to read papers before 
scientific societies, shared this opinion of the 
Catholic theologians and expressed it very 
emphatically in terms that leave no room for 
hesitancy as to his meaning: 

"The cleanest boy and girl cannot give 
theoretic attention to thoughts concerning 
sexuality without the whole mechanism for re- 
inforcement automatically entering into action. 
We may instruct with the best intention to 
suppress and" yet our instruction itself must 
become a source of stimulation which unneces- 
sarily creates the desire for improper conduct. 
The policy of silence (so long pursued by 
thoughtful people) showed an instinctive un- 
derstanding of this fundamental situation. 
Even if that traditional policy had had no 
positive purpose, its negative function, its 
leaving at rest the explosive sexual system of 
youth, must be acknowledged as one of those 
w'onderful instinctive procedures by which 
society protects itself.’^ 

One of the objections to the Catholic 
Church that has been urged over and 
over again in recent years has been that 
the Church cultivated a policy of 
silence with regard to sexual subjects. 
Only a little knowledge of religious con- 
troversy during the past four centuries, 
that is since the religious revolt in Ger- 
many, is required to know that over and 
over again the Church has been accused 
of exactly the opposite, that is of pay- 
ing too much attention to sex subjects. 
Moral theologians discussed sexual 
problems in their treatises and lectures 
in a way that Protestants declared to 
represent an undue and unholy interest 
in sex subjects. On a number of occa- 
sions there was quite a scandal about it. 

This careful discussion of sex sub- 
jects by moral theologians was needed 
to determine just what actions or prac- 
tices represent serious transgressions of 
the moral code. Students of theology 
in seminaries where young men are edu- 
cated for the priesthood stiU continue 
to study these subjects with careful at- 
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tention. The most delicate casuistry is 
needed to determine just what is and 
what is not sinful in these problems. 
The Church remains the same but the 
attitude of people changes from time 
to time. They blame the Church in one 
generation for being too reticent with 
regard to sex and in another genera- 
tion when puritanic feelings abound for 
not being reticent enough. 

About a generation ago there was a 
bitter denunciation of the Church in 
Boston for its teaching on sex subjects 
to children. The catechism, that is the 
abbreviation of Christian doctrine 
which is placed in the hands of all 
young folks when they reach the age 
of reason — usually considered to be 
about the age of seven years — contains 
questions and answers which explain 
the meaning of the Commandments, 
that is of the Mosaic code of laws. For 
instance it is explained that by the 
Sixth Commandment (this is what 
Protestants call the Seventh Command- 
ment) is forbidden adulter}’’ but also 
‘'all other kinds of immodesty such as 
immodest kisses, touches, looks, words 
or actions.” In explanation of the 
Ninth Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife,” “all lust- 
ful thoughts and desires and all wilful 
pleasures in the irregular motions of 
concupiscence” are forbidden. 

The Protestant condemnation of this 
teaching was: “Do not questions like 
the foregoing asked of children less 
than fourteen in the schools and multi- 
plied a hundredfold by the priests in 
the confessional lead to lust?” Many 
more bitter comments than this were 
made and the Church was declared to 
be a very hotbed of licentiousness just 
because it was trying to introduce chil- 
dren gradually and safely to these 
thorny subjects relating to sex. 

Here once more the Church’s attitude 
has always remained the same from the 
beginning of Christianity. Children 
have been taught their catechism which 
contains the truths of their religion 
from their very early years. They do 
not understand the long words which 


occur in the questions and answers 
when they are first taught them, but as 
they advance in years and knowledge 
they learn their significance gradually 
or they are tempted to ask questions 
of their parents or teachers or confes- 
sors couched in the terms they have 
learned. Their mental development be- 
comes the standard by which their de- 
sire for knowledge can be properly 
satisfied. Their questions are answered 
quite frankly though simply but under 
such circumstances as lead to very little 
incitement to pruriency. 

Children are supposed to learn a good 
deal about life and its mysteries and 
problems from their experience in the 
family where the birth of successive 
children leads the older members 
gradually to understand a great deal 
about these matters. Out in the coun- 
try the presence of the animals and 
generation among them teaches children 
safely yet fully even at very early years 
all that they need to know and certainly 
all that will satisfy their budding 
curiosity on these subjects. 

The Church’s teaching on subjects 
related to sex has always been straight- 
forward and consistent with itself. It 
was part of the early tradition and was 
put in definite form by the Fathers of 
the Church in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. Paul had spoken with regard to 
it and Christ Himself used some very 
striking expressions with regard to it. 
All of the evangelists have something 
to say on the subject. 

Nothing could be more untrue than 
the presumption that this is the first 
time in the history of humanity that 
problems of sex have come up for seri- 
ous consideration. Even the Church in 
the earliest days of Christianity was not 
a pioneer in the matter, though the 
teaching of Christ gave it a definiteness 
that had not been achieved before. For 
as long almost as the history of man- 
kind runs sensible men have recognized 
the importance, if not the absolute 
necessity, for imparting information 
with regard to sex, but that information 
must not be more than is needed under 
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the circumstances. Children of differ- 
ent ages are very different in this re- 
gard, and it is the individual condition 
of mind that must be considered. There 
must be no hasty generalization and no 
presentation in mixed classes, or to chil- 
dren of very different ages. 

An excellent illustration of the careful 
teaching of wise men with regard to sex is to 
be found in a paragraph of what is sometimes 
known as the oldest book in the world. The 
title of it is ''The Instruction (or the 
Proverbs) of Ptah*Hotep. * ^ Ptah-Hotep was 
the vizier of King Itosi in the fifth dynasty in 
Egypt who lived sometime not long before 
3,000 B. C., very probably a little more than 
five thousand years ago. The old vizier was 
giving advice to his son in the matter of sex 
and yet was extremely careful in his wording 
of it. There are some who would say that 
this wise old Egyptian gave advice in about 
the terms that a prudent father would use 
at the present time. 

I have inquired of many fathers, and 
especially physicians, and it is rather surpris- 
ing to find how’ reticent they were themselves 
on the subject. Ptah-Hotep said: "If thou 
desire to continue friendship in any abode 
wherein thou enterest, be it as master, as 
brother or us friend ; wheresoever thou goest 
beware of consorting with women. No place 
prospercth wherein that is done, nor is it 
prudent to take part in it. A thousand men 
have been ruined for the pleasure of a little 
time short as a dream. Even death is reached 
thereby." (One cannot but wonder what the 
old man meant by that expression.) "It is a 
wretched thing. As for the evil liver, one 
leaveth him for what he doeth. He is avoided. 
If his desires be not gratified he regardeth 
no laws." 

Christ Himself went much farther 
than the earlier advisers as regards sex, 
and the Christian tradition is founded 
on his well-known declaration, “He 
who looks upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath already committed adultery 
in his heart.’’ Not only the acts of 
men and women but their very thoughts 
are the subject of regulation under the 
Christian dispensation. That does not 
mean that wandering fantasies on the 
subject of sex can be prevented from 
coming into the mind but it has the 
very definite significance that those 
fleeting imaginations can be suppressed 
or at least that the mind can be diverted 
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from them without much trouble if 
there is good will in the matter. 

Whatever of fault there is in the 
thoughts themselves as well as the 
tendency for the body to be affected by 
them or to be carried away by them if 
they are indulged is thus eliminated to 
a very great extent. Advice is given in 
the confessional with regard to this and 
the danger of sex incitement is pointed 
out and penitents are encouraged to 
realize that if they wish to avoid sex 
divagations, mental or physical, it is not 
a difficult or at least not an impossible 
result for them to secure. 

The Theatre . — There are certain 
phases of -human conduct that the 
Church suggests the regulation of in 
order to prevent sex indulgence except 
under proper circumstances. When 
the Apostles first came to Rome in the 
second half of the first century the 
Romans were very much given to at- 
tendance at “shows” of various kinds. 
These were not only fights and sights of 
various kinds in the amphitheatre but 
also those that were held in the palaces 
of wealthy Romans where dancing girls 
often with no clothing or only such as 
would tend to excite passion were in- 
troduced after the guests at the feast 
had indulged in wine and food and 
were likely to be in the mood to permit 
their passions to lead them to sex 
indulgence. The Church forbade attend- 
ance at such shows because they con- 
stituted a distinct incitement to sexual 
indulgence, and in the course of time 
this particular form of evil in Rome 
gradually disappeared, though of course 
many of the wealthy still continued to 
foster such indulgences in order to 
make themselves popular with their 
guests. 

During the second century a number 
of handsome theatres were built by the 
Antonine emperors who were very 
proud to leave such monuments of them- 
selves in various parts of the empire. 
It is interesting to realize that there 
are no plays, that is no dramatic litera- 
ture, from this period in Rome and 
that the handsome theatres were 
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merely for shows of various kinds very 
much like our burlesque shows of the 
modem time and appealing ever so 
much more to sense than to intelligence. 
In spite of the opposition of the Church 
these continued for a time but there 
was a gradual diminution of them un- 
til the coming of the barbarians from 
the North and the wiping out of a good 
deal of the law and order that had been 
fostered by the Church. The barba- 
rians too were won over to the Church 
though not without serious difficulty 
and then the theatre gradually faded 
as an influence in human life. 

It must not be thought that the 
Church is opposed to the legitimate 
theatre; so far is this from being the 
case that it is well known that the 
modern drama originated in certain 
church ceremonies which were ampli- 
fied and produced at first in the church- 
yard and then in various places in the 
towns and cities. First came the mys- 
tery plays and then the morality plays. 
One of these mystery plays, the so- 
called Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
is the best example we have of Church 
interest in dramatic literature. Of the 
morality plays ^ ‘ Everyman, ^ ’ the origi- 
nal of which is some seven centuries 
old, was reproduced some years ago and 
created a dramatic sensation and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. The 
Church is much readier and more anx- 
ious to commend good dramatic litera- 
ture than to condemn the bad. The 
Jesuit ratio studiorum (method of 
study) requires the presentation of sev- 
eral plays each year by the students in 
their colleges. 

As far as regards incitements to sex 
indulgence the Church considers these 
as much to be avoided as the sex in- 
dulgence itself. The reading of litera- 
ture which produces definite effects on 
the sexual system and is likely to 
awaken the mechanism of reinforce- 
ment cannot be permitted or actual sex 
indulgence will almost inevitably fol- 
low. That is why the bishops of the 
United States encouraged the forma- 
tion of the Legion of Decency in order 


that young folks might not be subject 
to temptations consequent upon the 
viewing of motion pictures and the lis- 
tening to the dialogue which is mainly 
occupied with sexual elements of vari- 
ous kinds that prove excitant of feelings 
connected with the sexual system. 

As for those who supply either 
through the printed page or through 
the movies the fuel of excitation, the 
Church considers them to be in the 
same category as the keepers of bawdy 
houses and other like institutes. It is 
an easy way to make money but the 
money-making is at the expense of char- 
acter and self-control of individuals, 
especially young individuals, who thus 
become so subject to sex incitements 
that may readily find control impossible. 

Since Christianity is occupied with 
the thoughts as well as the acts of men 
it is easy to understand that reading 
became an important element in Church 
regulation. In the tenth century Hros- 
witha, a nun dramatist, wrote a series 
of plays which were probably not to be 
acted but which were for private read- 
ing, though some of them may have 
been put upon the stage for they are 
very dramatic in form. In her preface 
she said that she wrote them in imita- 
tion of Terence because she thought that 
Terence constituted immoral reading 
and she wanted to make up for that 
by edifying reading. She called her 
plays comedies because they all ended 
happily, since they ended in martyrdom 
and the martyrs were, according to 
Christian belief, received into heaven 
at once. Hroswitha did not hesitate to 
introduce very worldly scenes and 
sometimes immoral characters into her 
plays, and it is evident that the wise 
nun was occupied with observing 
human nature and transcribing what 
she saw for humanity. 

The Church is perfectly willing to 
have her children amuse themselves but 
she suggests that incitements to sexual 
indulgence do harm rather than good, 
instead of amusement produce un- 
healthy excitement, and so she forbids 
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attendance at lewd shows or the culti- 
vation of lewd fiction. 

Prohibited Boohs , — A great many 
people are inclined to think that the 
Index of prohibited books must contain 
a very large number of novels, that is 
fiction in one form or other and espe- 
cially such as portrays scenes of sexual- 
ity. Almost needless to say for anyone 
who knows the Index, the Inquisition 
pays very little attention to novels. 
The wise inquisitors, for the Inquisition 
still exists, think it scarcely worth while 
to pay any serious attention to most of 
them. They know very well that prohi- 
bition may readily be followed by a 
reaction in the opposite direction. To 
forbid immoral books by name may 
serve to advertise them and lead to their 
being read much more than would 
otherwise be the case. The Index bans 
without naming them obscene books, at- 
tacks on religion or the natural law, 
etc. 

The Index of prohibited books men- 
tions mainly such works as have errors 
of philosophy, or those that suggest 
such conduct in life as is definitely op- 
posed to Christian teaching. But when 
a novel has a wide sale and is likely to 
continue to have for a generation or 
more, if it has objectionable features it 
is placed on the Index, as is said, and 
only those who receive special permis- 
sion for some good reason are allowed 
to read it. 

St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians suggests that it is better for Chris- 
tians not so much as to talk about 
obscenity and emphasizes that it would 
be better to avoid the mention of un- 
cleanness. That seems to many jieople 
in our time an exaggeration of solici- 
tude, the sort of nervousness in the face 
of danger that would do more harm 
than good. 

There have been some very interesting ex- 
periences, however, along this line. I shall 
never forget the l.nte Stn iil<‘y Hull telling me 
his experience at Clark University with 
some graduate lectures. He began a series of 
lectures on sex perversion with the persuasion 
that the straightforward conveyance of de- 


tailed information with regard to this subject 
would do good by arousing repugnance. He 
was very much surprised to find that his lec- 
ture room from the very beginning was more 
crowded than the number of students in his 
class justified. That might be considered 
complimentary, but the young men continued 
to come in ever greater numbers until there 
was quite a group of standees at the door and 
even in the corridor. He then began to realize 
that the undergraduates w’ere taking advantage 
of the opportunity to hear some savory things. 
After some further experience it was brought 
home to him that he was catering to pruriency 
that could not but be harmful. He cancelled 
the course, feeling sure that it was doing 
more harm than good. Many another serious- 
minded professor has had something of that 
same experience. 

Training j>f the Will . — On the other 
hand the Church is strongly of the 
opinion that training of the will can be 
employed to great advantage in this 
field. From the early days of Christian- 
ity the Church’s teaching has been that 
the practice of self-denial in other 
spheres of action apart from the sexual 
will prove the best possible safeguard 
against sex divagations as young folks 
grow older. 

That distinguished philosopher who was the 
Sardinian ambassador to Russia, the Comte de 
Mnistre, who wrote the Soiries de St. Peters^ 
hourg which attracted so much attention at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, declared 
that, “Many a man of thirty years of age is 
capable of resisting successfully the allure- 
ments of a beautiful woman because at the 
age of five or six he was taught voluntarily 
to give up a toy or a sweet (quoted by 
Forster in his “Marriage and the Sex Prob- 
lem”). This practice is encouraged very much 
by the Cliureh and there is abundant evidence 
from those wdio themselves have been the sub- 
jects of discipline of this kind of its success 
in making men better and more capable of 
self-control in many of the temptations of 
life. 

Such a practice seems to many old-fashioned 
and out of date, but it was very definitely 
proclaimed by that distinguished German psy- 
chologist, Professor Forster, whose books on 
sex subjects have gone through so many edi- 
tions in his native country. His volume, 
“Marriage and the Sex Problem, “ has been 
translated into English (1914). Forster, who 
was not a Catholic, appreciated highly the 
Church’s position. He said that a great many 
parents and especially mothers were anxious 
to take measures that w'ould protect their chil- 
dren as far as possible from sexual temptations 
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and the dangers incident to them. He insisted 
that the best way to do that was to have them 
practice self-denial with regard to other 
things. His own words on the subject are 
very straightforward: 

There are many mothers who are solicitous 
with regard to the question of definite instruc- 
tion relating to matters of sex for their chil- 
dren and Avho are waiting anxiously a 
suitable moment for it. It is a great deal 
more important, however, that they should 
make their children acquainted with what has 
been called Hhe strategy of the holy war,* 
that they should train them to deny themselves 
some favorite article of food every now and 
then, or to accomplish some heroic conquest of 
indolence, or to accustom themselves to the 
practice of ignoring pain or at least not allow- 
ing themselves to- react strongly against it. * * 

Consanguinity , — Prom the very be- 
ginning the Church has insisted that 
persons who are nearly related shall not 
marry. One reason for this undoubt- 
edlj" was that close relatives are likely 
to be thrown so intimately in associa- 
tion with one another when young that 
it was important to create a taboo with 
regard to the possibility of marriage. 
There has always been in humanity a 
rather definite persuasion that marriage 
between near relatives was likely to be 
followed by offspring who were defec- 
tive in various ways. 

In modern times it came to be said 
that there was nothing in this claim of 
the marriage of near relatives being 
followed by defective offspring and that 
it was a mistaken notion propagated by 
the old taboo that had been created by 
the Church’s legislation. 

Careful investigation made in connec- 
tion with the census of the United 
States under a fund created by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell showed very clearly 
just what the influence of close rela- 
tionship, consanguinity as it is called, 
exerted in the.se case.s. Bell, who had 
been a teacher of the deaf before his 
invention of the telephone, continued 
always to be interested in the deaf and 
he a.sked the census authorities for 1910 
to make a special investigation of the 
influence of consanguinity upon eye and 
ear defects particularly. That census 
found that three to four times as many 
children of near relatives were born 


with defective eyesight or hearing as 
were born in families where there was 
no such relationship. 

This legislation of the Church, then, 
has been of great importance down the 
centuries in preventing the increase of 
defectives. Undoubtedly there would 
be ever so many more only for this 
strict regulation. The Church does not 
absolutely forbid such marriages but 
discourages them to as great an extent 
as possible and requires that a dispensa- 
tion be obtained from the ecclesiastical 
authorities in such cases. This prevents 
runaway matches on the part of near 
relatives and it calls to special atten- 
tion the definite discouragement of such 
marriages which is the Church’s policy. 
The knowledge of this attitude of the 
Church produces a very definite effect 
on the minds particularly of young 
folks and keeps them to a very great 
extent from contracting such marriages. 

Birth Control . — The teaching of the 
Catholic Church on the subject of birth 
control, as it is called, is entirely dif- 
ferent from what it is often said to be. 
Most of tho.se outside of the Church 
who talk or write on the subject are 
quite sure that the reason for the 
Church’s insi.stence on the sinfulness of 
preventing conception is that either the 
Church is anxious to increase its own 
numbers for the sake of the power that 
will thus come, or else it assumes that 
there are a large number of .souls, as it 
were, awaiting bodies in the dispensa- 
tion of Providence, and that therefore 
the having of a large number of chil- 
dren in families is of itself a blessed 
procedure. 

As a matter of fact the Church is not 
particularly interested in an increase in 
population, encourages celibacy in those 
who feel called to it — and is often 
blamed for so doing — ^but the Church 
has actually canonized a number of 
persons, that is declared that they had 
lived saintly lives, who though married 
dwelt together chastely as brother and 
sister. The Church permits a separa- 
tion of husband and wife on the condi- 
tion that both of them of their own free 
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will enter religious orders or communi- 
ties and bind themselves by vows to 
remain there. 

What the Church objects to is inter- 
ference with the process of nature in 
the artificial prevention of conception. 
It looks upon that practice as a serious 
sin. Almost needless to say, that was 
the very common attitude of mind of a 
great many people before our genera- 
tion. The majority of Christians, 
Catholics or Protestants, were convinced 
of the sinfulness of this practice. 

The well-known English author, G. K. Ches- 
terton, who is a convert to the Church, in a 
recent article in the Now York Catholic period- 
ical, “America,’’ said: “My own parents were 
not even orthodox Puritans nor High Church 
people; they were TJniversalists more akin to 
Unitarians, but they would have regarded 
birth prevention exactly as they would have 
regarded infanticide.” That state of mind 
was almost universal. 

Forster, the German psychologist already 
mentioned, in “Marriage and the Sex Prob- 
lem,” says that practices of the kind which 
load to prevention of conception are not only 
contrary to nature but “they cannot be carried 
on without a gradual coarsening and disinte- 
gration of feeling, as a consequence of which, 
especially in the man, sensibilities vrill be 
(lulled which can hardly be described in 
words but which are of decisive importance for 
the whole spiritual and moral nature, particu- 
larly on the sexual side.” 

He emphasizes the fact that it is precisely 
the healthiest couples and he might almost 
have said the w(\'ilthiest who make chief use 
of the means for the prevention of conception 
since they feci themselves most hindered by 
children in their enjoyment of the pleasures 
of life. Robust, sporting women frequently 
object strongly to the restrictions of mother- 
hood, w'hile delicate w’omen exhibit the most 
intense desire for children, and it is from 
them that the race will be recruited. Preven- 
tion of conception is said to be for eugenic 
reasons, but it does not work out that way in 
practice. 

Forster declares also, and all those who are 
deeply interested in humanity cannot but 
agree with him, that the debasement of mar- 
riage by these practices leads more directly 
to divorce than any other single factor. At- 
tention has been called in recent years to the 
fact that a great many of the young criminals 
who are now so prominent in our jails and 
penitentiaries come from broken homes, that 
is w’here divorce has separated the parents and 
where there has not been proper opportunity 
for the children to bo brought up under such 


discipline through the influence of both father 
and mother that their characters are properly 
formed. 

What is presumed to be a recent de- 
velopment in our knowledge of the 
physiology of conception serves to show 
how ready the Church is to permit re- 
striction in the family provided it does 
not interfere with nature and break 
natural laws. In recent years investiga- 
tion in various parts of the world, in 
Austria, Japan, Holland and the 
United States, have brought obstetri- 
cians to the conclusion that there are 
certain days in the menstrual month 
during which sexual intercourse will al- 
most certainly not be followed by 
pregnancy. A number of doctors, 
mostly Catholics, after making careful 
observations extended over long periods, 
have written on the subject. There 
seems to be a definite demonstration of 
the truth of the assertion. The Church 
has not spoken officially on the subject, 
and there has been no formal teaching 
approved with regard to it, but distin- 
guished Catholic theologians all over 
the world have declared that this 
method of family limitation is not con- 
trary to Church teaching. Parents who 
for good reasons wish not to have more 
than a small number of children may 
take advantage of this natural phenom- 
enon which seems to represent a special 
precaution instituted by nature for 
definitely limiting the number of births 
in a family. 

While this is often spoken of as a recent 
development and as representing a very great 
change in the attitude of the Church, induced 
by the recent interest in birth control, as a 
matter of fact for many years this subject has 
been discussed by writers of books on pastoral 
medicine, that is volumes which treat of the 
problems common to priests and physicians. 
Long before the present question of rhythm or 
the sterile period in family life came up, this 
subject was under discussion and confessors a 
generation ago advised their penitents with re- 
gard to it. There was less confidence in its 
effectiveness and as a matter of fact the older 
teaching pointed to another part of the month 
entirely from that now indicated. It is not 
the interest that has been evoked in birth 
control in recent years that has called the 
Church’s attention to this subject, for that 
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attention had been aroused and given all due 
consideration long ago. I think that it is safe 
to say that the subject has come up from time 
to time for centuries and that Aristotle has a 
reference to it. 

J. J. w. 

CATHOLIC VIEW OP THE PAM- 
ILY. In setting forth in summary form 
the Catholic view of the family one can 
do no better than follow, at least in 
broad outline, the recent authoritative 
statement of the head of the Church on 
the subject, namely, the marriage en- 
cyclical of Pius XI. This document was 
issued on the last day of the year 1930, 
and is known under the Latin title, 
Casti Conmihii (of Chaste Wedlock). 
While it is true, of course, that the state- 
ment contains nothing new, it is like- 
wise a fact, as is pointed out in the en- 
cyclical itself, that the age-old doctrine 
of the Church with regard to human 
wedlock is stated therein ‘‘in view of 
the present conditions, needs, errors and 
vices that affect the family and society. ^ ’ 
It is this that gives it peculiar value and 
merit,^ 

The encyclical falls very logically into 
the following three major parts: 1) The 
Nature, Dignity and Blessings of Chris- 
tian Marriage; 2) the Errors and Vices 
against It; 3) the Remedies for the 

I. Nature, Dignity and Blessings of 
Christian Marriage 

Divine Authorship . — In taking up the 
question of the nature of matrimony, 
the Supreme Pontiff recalled first of all 
the encyclical on marriage written some 
fifty years earlier by his predecessor. 
Pope Leo XIII, and stated that the lat- 
ter had been “wholly concerned in vin- 
dicating the divine institution of 
matrimony, its sacramental dignity and 
its perpetual stability.’’ Then he went 
on to reemphasize in his own way the 
fact that marriage is a divine rather 
than a human institution: 

“Let it be repeated, “ he says, “as an im- 
mutable and inviolable fundamental doctrine, 
that matrimony was not instituted or restored 

^ All quotations not otherwise marked will 
be from the encyclical. 


by man but by God; not by man were the laws 
made to strengthen and confirm and elevate it 
but by God, the Author of nature and by 
Christ Our Lord by whom nature was re- 
deemed, and hence these laws cannot be sub- 
ject to any huiiiaii decrees or to any contrary 
pact even of the spouses themselves. This is 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture; this is the 
solemn definition of the sacred Council of 
Trent, which declares and establishes from tlie 
words of Holy Writ itself that God is the 
Author of the perpetual stability of the mar- 
riage bond, its unity and its firmness. “ 

The meaning of the words is clear. 
In the eyes of the Church, marriage is 
God-made and not man-made. As a con- 
sequence it is subject to divine laws and 
not to human laws. This is true even 
prescinding from the sacramental char- 
acter of the marriage of baptized Chris- 
tians. That is, marriage even as a Nat- 
ural Law contract, is a divine institu- 
tion, a holy and religious contract and 
not merely a civil and profane pact. 
Not only has it God for its author but 
from the ver>" beginning has it been a 
kind of foreshadowing of the Incarna- 
tion of II is Son. There abides in it, 
therefore, something holy and innate, 
not derived from men but implanted by 
nature itself. Such has always been the 
accepted opinion of mankind. Wher- 
ever marriage was contemplated, it was 
always understood that religious cere- 
monies should be had, that pontiff and 
priests should be concerned. Only in 
our modern civilization do we find at- 
tempts to divorce matrimony, in theory 
and in practice, from religious signifi- 
cance and control. 

Insofar as the baptized are concerned, 
marriage is not only a divine institution. 
It is also a sacrament of the New Law. 
This fact, of course, in no way changes 
the Natural Law contract. It does, 
however, add something to it. It makes 
the matrimonial consent a grace-confer- 
ring institution. It supernaturalizes it. 

Dignity of Marriage . — From the na- 
ture of matrimony, from its divine au- 
thorship and sacramental character 
flows also its exceptional dignity. This 
is pointed out in the very first sentence 
of the encyclical. “How great is the 
dignity of chaste wedlock,” writes Pius 
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XI, ‘‘may be judged best from this, that 
Christ Our Lord . . . not only . . . 
ordained it in an especial manner as the 
principle and foundation of domestic 
society and therefore of all human in- 
tercourse, but also raised it to the rank 
of a true and great sacrament of the 
New Law, restored it to the original 
purity of its divine institution, and ac- 
cordingly entrusted all its discipline and 
care to His spouse, the Church.’* 

The Part of the Human Will. — ^While 
it is true that matrimony is of its very 
nature of divine origin, it is none the 
less true that the human will also enters 
into it and “plaj^s a most noble part 
therein.” Each individual marriage 
arises only from the free consent of the 
spouses. Freedom of consent is of the 
very essence of the contract and the first 
condition for the validity of the sacra- 
ment. Indeed, so necessary is the free 
act of the will by which each party 
hands over and accepts those rights 
pro])er to the state of marriage, that it 
cannot be supplied by any human poAver 
— parental, civil, ecclesiastical or other. 
It is for this reason that the Church 
has always guarded so jealously the 
freedom of consent of the contracting 
])arties. 

However, when once freely contracted, 
matrimony is subject not to the whims 
of man, but to its divinely made laAvs 
and its essential properties. Its nature, 
in other words, is entirely independent 
of the free will of man. Hence the en- 
cyclical concludes as follows with regard 
to the nature of matrimony: 

'^The sacred partnership of true marriage 
is constituted both by the will of God and the 
will of man. From God comes the very institu- 
tion of marriage, the ends for which it was 
instituted, the laws that govern it, the bless- 
ings that flow from it; while man, through 
generous surrender of his own person made 
to another for a w’hole span of life, becomes, 
with the help and cooperation of God, the 
author of each particular marriage, with its 
tluties and blessings annexed thereto from 
divine institution.^^ 

The Blessings of Matrimony. — In dis- 
cussing the subject of the benefits, or 
the so-called blessings of matrimony, 


Pius XI follows St. Augustine who 
treated this subject under the three 
main headings of offspring, conjugal 
faith and the sacrament. “Under these 
three heads, ’ ’ says His Holiness, ‘ ‘ is 
contained a splendid summary of the 
whole doctrine of Christian marriage.” 

Offspring. — It has always been the 
view of the Church that the prime pur- 
pose of marriage is the propagation of 
the human race, the begetting and rear- 
ing of children. The encyclical merely 
restates this attitude succinctly when it 
says: “Amongst the blessings of mar- 
riage the child holds first place.” 

Propagation of the Race. — It Avas the 
wish of the Creator of the human race 
to use men as His helpers in the propa- 
gation of life. By means of marriage 
and the family the human race was to 
“increase and multiply.” And when 
we stop to consider the dignity of man 
and his sublime end — created, as he is, 
according to the image and likeness of 
God and destined to knoAv, love and en- 
joy Him forever — Ave can readily appre- 
ciate, as the encyclical puts it, “how 
great a gift of divine goodness and hoAv 
remarkable a fruit of marriage are chil- 
dren born by the omnipotent poAver of 
God through the cooperation of those 
bound in wedlock.” 

Education of Children. — The blessing 
of offspring, however, is not completed 
by merely begetting them. They must 
also be trained. And, both by the law 
of nature and of God, this right and 
duty belongs in the first place to those 
Avho began the work of nature by giv- 
ing the children birth. “In matri- 
mony,” says the encyclical, “provision 
has been made in the best possible way 
for this education of children that is so 
necessary, for since the parents are 
bound together by an indissoluble bond, 
the care and mutual help of each is al- 
ways at hand.” 

That the parent is the educator par 
excellence and the home the school of 
schools has always been the Christian 
view of the matter. The school teacher, 
as the Church sees it, acts in loco pa- 
rentis, not, for instance, in loco civitatis. 
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It is no part of the normal function of 
the State to teach. To be sure, however, 
the State is entitled to see to it that its 
citizens receive an education sufficient 
to enable them to discharge their duties 
of citizenship. 

Conjugal Faith , — Conjugal faith, or 
conjugal honor as it is also called, is the 
second of the great blessings of matri- 
mony mentioned by St. Augustine. The 
encyclical describes it as consisting in 
“the mutual fidelity of the spouses in 
fulfilling the marriage contract, so that 
what belongs to one of the parties by 
reason of this contract, sanctioned by di- 
vine law, may not be denied to him or 
permitted to any third person ; nor may 
there be conceded to one of the parties 
anything which, being contrary to the 
rights and laws of God and entirely op- 
posed to matrimonial faith can never be 
conceded.” Four elements are dis- 
tinguished in it by Pius XI : unity, chas- 
tity, charity and obedience. 

Unity . — In the first place, conjugal 
honor demands complete unity in matri- 
mony. “Every use of the faculty given 
by God for the procreation of new life,” 
says the encyclical, * ‘ is the right and the 
privilege of the marriage state alone, by 
the law of God and of nature, and must 
be absolutely within the sacred limits of 
that state.” And in that state there is 
question of only one man and one 
woman. All such perversions as polyg- 
amy, polyandry" and promiscuity are 
banned. And not only is every dishon- 
orable external act forbidden, but also 
wilful thoughts and desires of such like. 
This is the evident meaning of the words 
of St. Matthew (v, 28) : “Whosoever 
shall look on a woman to lust after her 
hath already committed adultery with 
her in his heart.” 

Needless to say, there is in the eyes of 
the Church nothing unholy or unbe- 
coming in the proper relations of hus- 
band and wife. The sex life of the 
couple is God’s chosen means through 
which they are to attain the primary 
purpose of marriage, the propagation 
of the race. Each supplies what is 
otherwise lacking in order that a human 


being may be conceived and eventually 
bom into the world. Furthermore, just 
as intercourse is licit between spouses, 
all that is naturally preparatory, con- 
comitant and consequent on it is also 
licit. 

It should be well to add, however, that 
according to the teaching of the Church, 
the marital relation involves not only 
a question of right but also one of duty. 
In other words, the right of the married 
couple with regard to sex relations is 
a mutual right, and refusal of the right 
by one party is rightly looked upon by 
the other as a breach of contract and an 
injustice. This is the implication of 
the words of 8t. Paul (I Cor. vii, 3) : 

' ' Let the husband render the debt to the 
wife, and the wife also in like manner 
to the husband.” There are, of course, 
justifiable reasons for refusal at times — 
such, for instance, as: real jeopardy to 
the health or the life of one of the par- 
ties, infection with an active venereal 
disease, uncondoned adultery, intoxica- 
tion, or too serious difficulties in the up- 
bringing of children. 

Chastity , — The term “chastity” is 
used here in the sense of conjugal and 
not virginal chastity. It refers to the 
one check upon the mutual sex life of 
the husband and wife, namely, that it 
must not be spendthrift or unnatural. 
There must be no deliberate frustration 
of nature’s plan. So long as this is the 
case, not only is their reciprocal love 
moral and upright; it is also the “work 
of God.” They are sharers with the 
Deity in carrying out the divine plan 
for the furtherance of the human race. 
“If the blessing of conjugal faith is to 
shine with becoming splendor,” says 
Pius XI, “that mutual familiar inter- 
course between the spouses themselves 
must be distinguished by chastity so that 
husband and wife bear themselves in all 
things within the law of God and of na- 
ture, and endeavor always to follow the 
will of their most wise and holy Creator 
with the greatest reverence toward the 
work of God.” 

Celibacy . — A few words should be 
added here regarding celibacy. From 
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the earliest times voluntary virginity or 
celibacy was a distinctly Christian ideal 
and the Church has always considered 
the deliberate choice of a single state, 
from a supernatural motive, as spirit- 
ually very fruitful. In her eyes a life 
of perpetual virginity dedicated to God 
is a better life than is one of marriage. 
This is not because marriage is bad, or 
that it is merely a concession to human 
frailty; but because that which is lower 
in our nature is thereby more completely 
conquered by that which is higher, and 
because there can be among the unmar- 
ried closer union with God, since their 
hearts are less divided and their obla- 
tion more complete. The latter consid- 
eration is of the utmost importance since 
man has been created for a supernatural 
end and is destined to be transformed 
into the likeness of God. 

With regard to life-long celibacy and 
pre-marital chastity, the moral law is the 
same: no direct enjoyment of venereal 
pleasure is permitted ; nothing offensive 
to the virtue of purity, whether it be in 
thought, word, or deed, is allowed. 

ChariUj . — Another highly important 
element of conjugal faith is charity or 
love. There is question here of deep 
spiritual love as distinguished from 
mere physical attraction. Referring to 
this particular element, Pius XI states: 
“The love, then, of which We are speak- 
ing is not that based on the passing lust 
of the moment, nor does it consist in 
pleasing words only, but in the deep at- 
tachment of the heart which is expressed 
in action since love is proved by deeds.’’ 
Furthermore, he points out that the pri- 
mary purpose of this love is a spiritual 
one, namely, ‘Hhat man and wife help 
each other day by day in forming and 
perfecting themselves in the interior 
life; so that through their partnership 
in life they may advance ever more and 
more in virtue, and above all that they 
may grow in true love towards God and 
their neighbor.” The ideal, therefore, 
that the marital pair should both hold 
in view and strive after is that their 
merely human love become elevated and 
supernaturalized through divine love. 


Such a love is of the very essence of 
Christianity, and conjugal faith will in- 
deed ‘ ‘ bloom most beautifully and 
nobly” where it is found in the home 
world. 

Obedience . — Under the title ‘‘honor- 
able noble obedience,” the marriage en- 
cyclical deals at some length with the 
subject of the respective positions of the 
family members within the home. It 
argues that there must not only be love 
within the home, but also an “order of 
love.” It reaffirms the traditional view 
of the Church that the husband and 
father is the head of the home and it 
points to the scriptural justification of 
the Church’s stand on this matter, 
namely, the words of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians (v, 22-23): “Let women be 
subject to their husbands as to the Lord, 
because the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ is head of the Church.” 
To make clearer, and more specific, 
however, the attitude of the Church re- 
garding the position of the wife and 
mother in the home, Pius XI then goes 
on to show more precisely what is im- 
plied, and what is not implied, in the 
so-called subjection (obtemperatio) of 
the wife. 

It docs not, he says, ‘‘deny or take away 
the liberty whicli fully belongs to the woman 
in view of her dignity as a human person, 
and in view of her noble office as wife and 
mother and companion; nor does it bid her 
obey her husband 's every request if not in 
harmony with right reason or with the dignity 
due to a wife; nor, in fine, does it imply that 
the wife should be put on a level with those 
persons who in law are called minors, to whom 
it is not customary to allow free exercise of 
their rights on account of their lack of mature 
judgment, or of their ignorance of human af- 
fairs. However, it does forbid “that ex- 
aggerated liberty which cares not for the good 
of the family.*^ In other words, it forbids 
“that in this body which is the family the 
heart be separated from the head to the great 
detriment of the w’hole body and the proximate 
danger of ruin. For if the man is the head, 
the woman is the heart, and as he occupies 
the chief place in ruling so she may and ought 
to claim for herself the chief place in love. “ 

The Sacrament . — The third blessing 
of Christian marriage is “the Sacra- 
ment.” The term is here taken to mean 
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two distinct things, namely, the indis- 
* solubility of the marriage bond and the 
elevation of the matrimonial contract by 
Christ to the dignity of an efficacious 
means of grace. In the case of the bap- 
tized, marriage is both indissoluble and 
grace-conferring. That is, it is a sacra- 
ment in the full and technical sense of 
the term. In every case it is by nature 
indissoluble or inviolably stable. The 
scriptural basis that the encyclical refers 
to in substantiation of the latter state- 
ment is the text of St. Matthew : ^ ' What 
God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.’’ (xix, 6) Having been 
spoken of the marriage of our first par- 
ents, the prototype of every future 
marriage, these words must of necessity 
include all true marriage. 

But Pius XI, not content with merely 
calling attention to this scriptural ar- 
gument for the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie, also sets forth in consid- 
erable detail the benefits that normally 
flow from it. In doing this he dis- 
tinguishes between benefits that accrue 
to the married parties themselves, those 
that accrue to the offspring and those 
that accrue to society. 

His own words follow: ‘‘First of all, both 
husband and wife possess a positive guarantee 
of the endurance of this stability which that 
generous yielding of their persons and the 
intimate fellowship of their hearts by their 
nature strongly require, since true love never 
falls away. Besides, a strong bulwark is set 
up in defense of a loyal chastity against in- 
citements to infidelity, should any be encoun- 
tered either from within or from without; any 
anxious fear lest in adversity or old age the 
other spouse would prove unfaithful is pre- 
cluded and in its place there reigns a calm 
sense of security. Moreover, the dignity of 
both man and wife is maintained and mutual 
aid is most satisfactorily assured, while 
through the indissoluble bond, always endur- 
ing, the spouses are warned continuously that 
not for the sake of perishable things nor that 
they may serve their passions but that they 
may procure one for the other high and lasting 
good have they entered into the nuptial part- 
nership to be dissolved only by death. In 
the training and education of children, which 
must extend over a period of many years, it 
plays a great part, since the grave and long 
enduring burdens of this office are best borne 
by the united efforts of the parents. Nor do 
lesser benefits accrue to human society as a 


'whole. For experience has taught that unas- 
sailable stability in matrimony is a fruitful 
source of virtuous life and habits of integrity. 
Where this order of things obtains, the happi- 
ness and well-being of the nation is safely 
guarded; what the families and the individuals 
are, so also is the State, for a body is deter- 
mined by its parts. Wherefore, both for the 
private good of husband, wdfe and children, 
as likewise for the public good of human so- 
ciety, they indeed deserve well w’ho strenuously 
defend the inviolable stability of matrimony.’^ 

The indissolubility of marriage ap- 
pears from the very nature of the con- 
tract. It is an essentially altruistic 
contract wherein the good of the race 
is given first place and the good of the 
individual is subordinated, having the 
nature of a means to an end. After all 
it is only selfishness or individual diffi- 
culties that pro])ose to dissolve the mar- 
riage contract. But a general law can- 
not disregard the nature of the ordinary 
case in order to make exceptions for the 
few who will possibly or certainly suffer 
because the law exists. 

Vneomummaied Marriage and the 
Pauline Privilege . — Before leaving the 
subject of indissolubility, the encyclical 
also refers to the Church’s view with 
regard to unconsuminated marriages and 
explains what is meant by the so-called 
Pauline Privilege. “And if this sta- 
bility,” it says, “seems to be open to 
exception, however rare the exception 
may be, as in the case of certain natural 
marriages between unbelievers, or 
amongst Christians in the case of those 
marriages which though valid have not 
been consummated, that exception does 
not depend on the will of men nor on 
that of any merely human power, but 
on divine law, of which the only guard- 
ian and interpreter is the Church of 
Christ.” 

Only consummated marriages, accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church, are in- 
dissoluble. She maintains that since 
only a marriage that has been both duly 
celebrated and duly consummated by 
the procreative act is a full and perfect 
marriage, a duly celebrated but uncon- 
summated marriage — granted, of course, 
the consent of the married pair and of 
the Church — may be dissolved. In- 
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stances of this kind are found today. 
They have been found also in the past. 

Even in the case of a consummated 
marriage, provided it is a non-Christian 
marriage, there is a divinely ordained 
exception. It is known as the Pauline 
Privilege, and has as its basis the fol- 
lowing words of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians: “If any brother hath a wife 
that believeth not, and she consent to 
dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And if any woman hath a hus- 
band that believeth not, and he consent 
to dwell with her, let her not put away 
her husband. . . . But if the unbeliever 
depart, let him depart ; for a brother or 
sister is not under servitude in such 
cases.” (I Cor. vii, 12, 13, 15) 

The Church interprets these words as 
meaning that if a pagan j)artner de- 
mands of his wife (or husband) to lead 
a life of sin or to desert the Catholic 
religion, or if the pagan partner has 
gone off, then on the baptism of the 
party in que.stion, the latter is privileged 
to marr}^ again, and this second mar- 
riage by divine authority breaks off the 
bond of the first marriage. The laws 
of the Church require, however, that in 
such instances the party who is being 
converted makes what are known as 
the “interpellations,” that is, the ques- 
tion must be asked of the pagan partner 
whether he (or .she) will live together 
with the Catholic party peacefully and 
without hurt to his (or her) rights. 

II. Errors and Vices Against 
Christian Marriage 

After showing in a positive way the 
attitude of the Church toward marriage, 
Pius XI approaches the subject in a 
negative way. Step by step, he trav- 
erses in the second major section of the 
encyclical the same ground he covered 
in the first, pointing to the various er- 
rors and vices that stand opposed to the 
Churches doctrines on marriage and the 
family. 

General False Principle. — The gen- 
eral principle, lying at the root of the 
errors and vices opposed to true Chris- 
tian marriage, is the erroneous one that 


“matrimony is repeatedly declared to 
be not instituted by the Author of na- 
ture nor raised by Christ the Lord to 
the dignity of a true sacrament, but in- 
vented by man. ’ ’ The great evils which 
flow from this false view can readily be 
inferred from the consequences which 
its advocates deduce from it, namely, 
“that the laws, institutions and cus- 
toms by which wedlock is governed, 
since they take their origin solely from 
the will of man, are subject entirely to 
him, hence can and must be founded, 
changed and abrogated according to hu- 
man caprice and the shifting circum- 
stances of human affairs ; that the 
generative power which is grounded in 
nature itself is more sacred and has 
wider range than matrimony — hence it 
may be exercised both inside as well as 
outside the confines of wedlock.” On 
the basis of such views some have gone 
so far as even to concoct new species of 
union — so-called “temporary,” “experi- 
mental” and “companionate” mar- 
riages, which, as the encyclical points 
out, “offer all the indulgence of matri- 
mony and its rights without, however, 
the indissoluble bond and without off- 
spring unless later the parties alter their 
cohabitation into a matrimony in the 
full sense of the law.” Some even have 
sought to have legitimatized by the law 
these “hateful abominations which be- 
yond all question reduce our truly cul- 
tured nations to the barbarous standards 
of a savage people.” 

False Principles in Detail. — After 
having discussed the foregoing general 
principle Pius XI proceeds in his en- 
cyclical to enumerate and refute, one by 
one, the various evils, the errors and 
vices opposed to the three blessings of 
matrimony — offspring, conjugal faith 
and the sacrament. 

Under the first, namely, offspring, the 
following specific evils are considered; 
birth prevention, abortion, and faulty 
eugenics. 

Birth Prevention. — Referring to the 
fact that some have the boldness to call 
offspring the “disagreeable burden of 
matrimony,” and to say that they are 
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to be avoided by married people, not 
through virtuous continence — which is 
permissible when both parties consent 
— but through the frustration of the 
marriage act, the Supreme Pontiff states 
unequivocally that ^^no reason, however 
grave, may be put forward by w’hich 
anything intrinsically against nature 
may become conformable to nature and 
morally good/’ And he adds: ‘‘Since, 
therefore, the conjugal act is destined 
primarily by nature for the begetting 
of children, those who in exercising it 
deliberately frustrate its natural power 
and purpose sin against nature and com- 
mit a deed which is shameful and in- 
trinsically vicious. ’ ’ These words 
succinctly express the attitude of the 
Church with regard to birth prevention 
in the sense of the artificial limitation 
of the family. Artificial birth control, 
or the frustration of the marriage act, 
is unnatural, morally wrong, intrinsi- 
cally vicious. No purpose or circum- 
stance can justify it. 

Nor is there anything new about this 
view. It is but the age-old doctrine of 
the Church stated over again. The 
“Fathers,” or early writers of the 
Church, definitely reprobated birth con- 
trol. The Popes have time and again 
condemned it. The Roman Congrega- 
tions, whose duty it is to answer vexing 
points of moral practice, have never in 
their many answers done anything but 
condemn it. The encyclical but repeats 
the self-same doctrine. 

Infertile Periods . — Some stupidly ar- 
gue to-day that if contraception — ^the 
artificial limitation of the family — is 
wrong, then the use of the marriage 
right during infertile periods is also un- 
equivocally wrong. To the unbiased, 
however, the fundamental difference be- 
tween these two methods of controlling 
the birth rate is readily apparent. The 
former involves a deliberate frustration 
of nature, the latter does not. Needless 
to add, it is absurd to argue that con- 
ception must follow each act of inter- 
course. But it is essential to argue that 
insofar as lies with the marital partners, 
conception must be able to follow each 


act of intercourse. The sterile place no 
barriers in the way. They do nothing 
to make impossible the natural results 
of nature’s processes and nature’s plan. 
In other words, they do not frustrate 
nature. 

Abortion . — That Pius XI should refer 
in his encyclical to abortion — the taking 
of the life of the unborn child — as a 
“very grave crime,” will, of course, 
cause no surprise. Abortion is simply 
murder, a violation of the precept of 
God and of the law of nature, “thou 
shalt not kill.” The Supreme Pontiff, 
however, goes a step further wdth regard 
to this heinous offense. He lays it down 
as a principle that it is the duty of the 
public authority by appropriate laws 
and efficacious sanctions to protect the 
lives of the innocent. And that, he 
points out, is particularly the case when 
those whose lives are endangered can- 
not defend themselves — “among whom 
^ve must mention in the first place in- 
fants hidden in the mother’s womb.” 

Eugenic Fallacies . — Two things must 
be distinguished here, the prevention of 
marriage and the sterilization of certain 
individuals. Both are to be condemned 
as morally wrong. As the Supreme 
Shepherd i)oints out, those who advocate 
either practice lose sight of the fact that 
“the family is more sacred than the 
State, and that men are begotten not 
for earth and for time but for heaven 
and eternity.” 

To marry is one of the most funda- 
mental of the natural rights of man. 
Hence, according to the mind of the 
Church, the State has no right to pre- 
vent from marrying those who are nat- 
urally fit for marriage — those, in other 
words, who give reasonable promise of 
being able to carry out the functions of 
married life. The notion that such mo- 
tives as saving expense or bettering the 
race are sufficient justification for the 
State to deny the individual the use of 
such a fundamental right as marriage 
is a highly pernicious one. It might 
readily lead not only to excessive pa- 
ternalism but also to intolerable tyr- 
anny. It is to be remembered that the 
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State exists for the good of the citizen 
and not, vice versa, the citizen for the 
good of the State. The body politic does 
not originate the individual's natural 
rights. It finds them in his possession 
and exists to protect them and to fur- 
ther their legitimate use. It has no 
right to disregard them or to play fast 
and loose with them. 

Sterilization. — By the same token is 
sterilization forbidden. To sterilize an 
individual is to deprive him of the 
proper use of a natural faculty. It is to 
deny him the inherent right to propa- 
gate his kind. The State has no blanket 
right to do such a thing. As the en- 
cyclical states: ^‘Public magistrates 
have no direct power over the bodies of 
their subjects ; therefore, where no crime 
has taken place and there is no cause 
present for grave punishment, they can 
never directly harm, or tamper with, 
the integrity of the body, either for the 
reason of eugenics or for any other rea- 
son." 

Nor is the individual himself free to 
submit to sterilization. Man has not 
full dominion over his body. He is, as 
it were, the Creator’s administrator, 
God reserving for Himself both life and 
integrity, except for certain recognized 
exceptions such as capital punishment 
and the amputation of a member for 
the good of the whole body. Hence 
the i)ronouncement of the encyclical : 
“Christian doctrine establishes, and the 
light of reason makes it most clear, that 
private individuals have no other power 
over the membei’S of their bodies than 
that which pertains to their natural 
ends; and they are not free to render 
themselves unfit for their natural func- 
tions, except when no other provision 
can be made for the good of the whole 
body." 

However, while the Church condemns 
the materialistic and paternalistic pro- 
gram of those who would put eugenics 
“before the aims of a higher order," she 
is by no means inimical to the cause of 
eugenics as such. Indeed, she has done 
much down through the centuries that 
has made for race betterment. How her 


moral teachings, for instance, have con- 
tributed toward this end, is well shown 
by the following words of a contem- 
porary Catholic writer: 

‘‘Catholic moral teaching has as its objec- 
tive not merely that one live more perfectly 
but also that one perfect and elevate the race. 
This it accomplishes by its general tenor and 
by its particular prescriptions: 

It teaches that there is a spiritual soul. 

Respect for the body, mastery of the body, 
and a general desire for well-being. 

Continence and chastity in youth; a celibacy 
that is spiritually fruitful. 

Serious and Christian preparation of the 
future spouses and mutual loyalty — a 
serious and grave command, at least in 
the essentials. 

Impediments to marriage — of great eugenic 
value, ag. doctors have always admitted, 
especially in ‘consanguinity.’ 

Sanctification of marriage and of the duties 
of the married couple. 

Attention to morality and health at the time 
of eoneeptioii ; and for the mother special 
care in the time after birth or concep- 
tion. 

An education that is firm and enlightened. 

Societies and continual efforts against pub- 
lic immorality and social maladies, al- 
coholism, venereal diseases. 

Efforts without ceasing for the economic 
well-being of the individual ; for general 
hygiene, for child welfare, housing, pros- 
perity. 

That is the ideal and it can all be found 
in the moral teaching of the Catholic 
Church. ’ ’ (Bakewell Morrison, in Mar- 
riage.) 

It goes without saying that the Church 
approves of such a procedure as that, 
for example, adopted by Dr. Bernstein 
in the State of New York. His method, 
as is well known, instead of approving 
the sterilization of defectives, calls for 
their intelligent treatment and proper 
training so that all of those who are 
innately capable of taking their place 
in society and marrying, may be ade- 
quately prepared to do so. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
Church does not forbid anyone to dis- 
suade defectives from marrying. What 
she does forbid, however, is the enforced 
denial of the right to marry to indi- 
viduals who are capable of fulfilling the 
ordinary obligations of marital or family 
life. 

Conjugal Faith , — Another group of 
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errors given mention in the marriage 
encyclical are those that involve a vio- 
lation of the blessing of matrimony 
known as conjugal faith. In taking up 
the discussion of this subject Pope Pius 
first of all points out that every sin 
committed as regards the offspring be- 
comes in some way a sin against con- 
jugal faith, since both these blessings 
are essentially connected.” After that 
he proceeds to discuss the specific 
sources of error and vice which corre- 
spond to the virtues which are demanded 
by conjugal faith, “the chaste honor ex- 
isting between man and wife, the due 
subjection of wife to husband, and the 
true love which binds both parties to- 
gether. ’ ’ 

Those spouses offend against chaste 
honor or marital fidelity, and at the 
same time against marital unity, who 
in any way countenance a harmful and 
false friendship toward a third party. 
Such are condemned, in the words of 
Pius XI, “by that noble instinct which 
is found in exery chaste husband and 
wife, and even by the light of the tes- 
timony of nature alone — a testimony 
that is sanctioned and confirmed by the 
command of God: ‘Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery’ (Exod. xx, 14) ; and the 
words of Christ: ‘Whosoever shall look 
on a woman to lust after her, hath al- 
ready committed adultery with her in 
his heart’ (Matt, v, 28).” 

Those offend against marital obedi- 
ence, or the due subjection of wife to 
husband, who set aside the honorable 
and trusting obedience w hich the w oman 
ow’es to the man. In discussing this 
subject the Supreme Pontiff mentions 
and defines the following three faulty 
types of emancipation of women : 
“Physiological, that is to say, the 
w^oman is to be freed at her owm good 
pleasure from the burdensome duties 
properly belonging to a wife as com- 
panion and mother; social, inasmuch as 
the wife being freed from the cares of 
children and family should, to the neg- 
lect of these, be able to follow her owm 
bent and devote herself to business and 
even public affairs; finally, economic, 


whereby the woman even without 
knowledge and against the wish of her 
husband may be at liberty to conduct 
and administer her owm affairs, giving 
her attention chiefly to these rather than 
to children, husband and family.” 

Such emancipation, he adds, is not 
true emancipation. It is not that true 
and exalted liberty w hich belongs to the 
noble office of a Christian w^oman and 
wife. Rather is it “the debasing of the 
womanly character and the dignity of 
motherhood, and indeed of the w^hole 
family, as a result of w^hich the husband 
suffers loss of his wdfe, the children of 
their mother, and the home and the 
w’hole family of an ever watchful guard- 
ian.” 

Finally, there are those who offend 
against conjugal faith by offending 
against true Jove. Here w^e find the ones 
w'ho would substitute for that true and 
solid love, w^hich is the basis of conjugal 
happiness, “passing sentiment or mere 
love of the senses.” According to them, 
the only bond by w^hich husband and 
w’ife are linked together is “sympathy” 
or “a certain vague compatibility of 
temperament.” And when that ceases 
the marriage is to be dissolved. Such 
a procedure would indeed be, as the 
encyclical points out, to build a house 
upon sand ; while wdiat is really needed 
is a house built upon a rock, that is, a 
house built upon rational love or affec- 
tion, upon a capacity for self-sacrifice 
both for each other’s welfare and for 
that of the children. Only such a house 
can stand. Only such love w’ill neither 
fall away nor be shaken by adversity. 

The Sacrament. — In examining the 
errors and vices opposed to the ‘ ‘ Sacra- 
ment,” one finds that both the sanctity 
and the indissolubility of marriage are 
denied by the enemies of true matri- 
mony. In taking up the discussion of 
these particular errors, it will also be in 
place to refer briefly to the Church’s 
attitude toward mixed marriages, and 
toward separations and annulments. 

Denial of Sanctity. — Altogether con- 
trary to the view of the Church, with 
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reprard to the sanctity and the divine 
origin of marriage, is the opinion of 
those who maintain that matrimony is 
a purely profane and not a religious 
thing, that it is man-made and not di- 
vinely ordained. In answer to these, 
Pius XI has the following to say: 

‘‘Even by the light of reason alone, and 
particularly if the ancient records of history 
are investigated, if the unwavering popular 
conscience is interrogated and the manners 
and institutions of all races examined it is 
sufficiently obvious that there is a certain 
sacredness and religious character attaching 
even to the purely natural union of man and 
woman, ‘not something added by chance but 
innate, not imposed by men but involved in 
the nature of things,’ since it has ‘God for 
its author and has been even from the begin- 
ning a foreshadowing of the Incarnation of the 
Word of God.’ This sacredness of marriage 
which is intimately connected with religion and 
all that is holy, arises from the divine origin 
we have just mentioned, from its purpose 
which is the begetting and educating of chil- 
dren for God, and the binding of man and 
wife to God through Christian love and mutual 
support ; and finally, it arises from the very 
nature of wedlock, whose institution is to be 
sought for in the farseeing Providence of God, 
whereby it is the means of transmitting life, 
thus making the parents the ministers, as it 
were, of tlie Divine Omnipotence. To this 
must be added that new element of dignity 
by which the Cliristian marriage is so ennobled 
and raised to such a level that it appeared to 
the Apostle as a great sacrament.” 

Mixed Marriages . — The Church has 
always set her face against mixed mar- 
riages, that is, against unions between 
C -at holies and non-Catholics. The oc- 
casional dispensations she grants for 
such unions are given with reluctance 
and only u])on the following conditions : 
The non-Catholic must promise to allow 
the children to be baptized and to be 
brought up as Catholics ; he must prom- 
ise not to interfere with the religious 
practices of the Catholic party ; the mar- 
riage ceremony must be performed by 
a Catholic priest. 

The Church takes the attitude that 
Catholics who contract mixed marriages 
fail conspicuously in the respect and 
reverence that should be accorded mat- 
rimony because of its sacramental char- 
acter. She also deplores the religious 
indifference and even defections from 


religion which not infrequently result 
from these unions. Furthermore, she 
notes that they are a threat to the firm- 
ness of the marriage bond. ‘ ‘ There will 
be wanting,” says the encyclical regard- 
ing mixed marriages, ‘‘that close union 
of spirit which, as it is the sign and 
mark of the Church of Christ, so also 
should it be the sign of Christian wed- 
lock, its glory and adornment. For 
where there exists diversity of mind, 
truth and feeling, the bond of union of 
mind and heart is wont to be broken, or 
at least weakened. From this comes the 
danger lest the love of man and wife 
grow cold, and the peace and happiness 
of family life, resting as it does on the 
union of hearts, be destroyed.” 

Denial of Indissolubility . — ^With re- 
gard to the permanence of the marriage 
tie the attitude of the enemies of the 
Sacrament is clear. The bond, they in- 
sist, is dissoluble. Not only is divorce 
to be permitted but it is even to be sanc- 
tioned by law. Some even go so far as 
to state that ^‘marriage, being a private 
contract, is, like other private contracts, 
to be left to the consent and good pleas- 
ure of both parties, and so can be dis- 
solved for any reason whatsoever.” 

Many and varied are the grounds they put 
forward to uphold these contentions. Over 
against them all Pius XI opposes the unchang- 
ing teaching of the Church: “Opposed to 
all these reckless opinions, ’ ’ he says, ‘ ‘ stands 
the unalterable law of God, fully confirmed by 
Girist, a law that can never l)c deprived of 
its force by the decrees of man, the ideas of 
a people or the will of any legislator: ‘What 
God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.’ And if any man, acting contrary 
to this law, shall have put asunder, his action 
is null and void, and the consequence remains, 
as Christ Himself has explicitly confirmed : 
‘ Everyone that putteth away his wife and 
marrieth another committeth adultery: and he 
that marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband committeth adultery. ’ Moreover, 
these words refer to every kind of marriage, 
even that which is natural and legitimate 
only; for, as has already been observed, that 
indissolubility by which the loosening of the 
bond is once and for all removed from the 
w'him of the parties and from every secular 
power is a property of every true marriage. “ 

Much to the point here, too, are the 
words of Pope Leo XIII quoted by Pius 
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XI in concluding his discussion of di- 
vorce: Great is the force of example, 
greater still that of lust ; and with such 
incitements it cannot but happen that 
divorce and its consequent letting loose 
of passions should spread daily and at- 
tack the souls of many like a contagious 
disease or a river bursting its banks and 
flooding the land/* How strikingly 
those words have been fulfilled, even the 
most biased will have to admit. They 
are only additional proof of the wisdom 
of the divine law which unfailingly 
maintains that marriage is indissoluble, 
that there is no right of divorce. 

Separation . — By a separation is meant 
a permission for husband and wife to 
live apart. The Church upholds the 
right of separation under certain cir- 
cumstances and Pius XI points to this 
fact in answer to certain objections 
raised against the indissolubility of 
marriage. “The objections brought 
against the firmness of the marriage 
bond,** he says, “are easily answered. 
For, in certain circumstances, imperfect 
separation of the parties is allowed, the 
bond not being severed. This separa- 
tion which the Church herself permits, 
and expressly mentions in her Canon 
Law in those canons which deal with 
the separation of the parties as to mari- 
tal relationships and cohabitation re- 
moves all the alleged inconveniences and 
dangers.** Needless to add, .since there 
is involved no dissolution of the bond, 
there is also no question of remarriage. 

Annulment . — ^An annulment means an 
official declaration by the Church that 
a certain alleged marriage was null and 
void. Among the reasons for which a 
marriage may be declared null or in- 
valid are the following: a diriment im- 
pediment was discovered after the mar- 
riage ; the consent was faulty ; the 
proper “form** was not used. Respect 
and reverence for the dignity of the 
Sacrament demand that instances, or al- 
leged instances, of invalid marriages be 
formally investigated and that decisions 
be given by competent and learned au- 
thority. It is for the adjudication of 
these and similar matters that the 


Church maintains her Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

E. S. 

OBLESTINUS, S. PETER. In Italy 
this saint, the object of devotion by 
sterile women, has a grotto where 
women go to lie in a natural rock de- 
pression which, traditionally, was pro- 
duced by the imprint of the saint *s 
body. 

of this superstition, an Italian 
story-teller of to-day remarks: myself knew 

at school a lad whom we all called St. Celcstinua 
for the reason that his mother had conceived 
in this fashion^* {Mr. Aristotle, by If^nazio 
Silone, translated from the Italian by Samuel 
Putnam, 1935). 

CENSORSHIP OF SEX INSTRUC- 
TION BOOKS. Fifteen years ago, the 
legal status of sex education — for adults 
as well as for adolescents — was in a 
dubious state. Books dealing with vital 
questions regarding sex were few, and 
their career precarious. W. F. Robie*s 
Art of Love had been adjudged obscene ; 
Marie C. Slopes* Married Love was cir- 
culated surreptitiously. There was no 
appeal for sexual ethics based on de- 
cency and good taste; the age-old deter- 
rents were still being resorted to : threat 
of disease, public disgrace, eternal 
damnation. Children, animated by a 
natural curiosity, were driven for the 
most part to the streets, pornographic 
literature and corrupt companions for 
information. 

It was for a good reason that Joseph Col- 
lins wrote at about that time: ‘‘The truth 
about sex is a large order. Cliurch, conven- 
tion and commerce do not want it and will 
not have it. Were I to toll as much of the 
truth as I know about sex, society would 
frown at me, the postal authorities would for- 
bid its circulation, some self-constituted censor 
would hale me before a tribunal. 

The Dennett case marked a turning 
point. In 1918 Mary Ware Dennett, 
long an active worker for liberal re- 
form, made a short compilation of ele- 
mentary sex information for her two 
adolescent sons. The material was sub- 
sequently published in the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews, edited by Victor 
Robinson. It was so enthusiastically 
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received that the editor of the periodical 
persuaded Mrs. Dennett to reprint it in 
pamphlet form for general use. The 
pamphlet was called The Sex Side of 
Life; An Explanation for Young 
People. It was widely and continuously 
circulated for many years, and won the 
approval of many educational, religious 
and welfare organizations. It was sold 
at twenty-five cents a copy, which 
barely covered its cost. 

In 1922 the postal authorities ruled 
that the pamphlet was unmailable. 
Mrs. Dennett wrote several times to the 
Postmaster, asking him to specify what 
portions in his opinion contravened the 
Postal Law. She received no explana- 
tion. Six years later, in 1928, she re- 
ceived a request for a copy from a 
“Mrs. Miles” in Grottoes, Virginia. It 
later turned out that there was no Mrs. 
^liles. The order had been sent by a 
postal inspector to entrap Mrs. Den- 
nett. She was promptly indicted for 
sending “obscene” matter through the 
mails. 

A motion was made to quash the 
indictment. It came on for hearing 
before Federal Judge IMoskowitz. 
Realizing the importance of the case, 
the judge was reluctant to rely entirely 
on his own judgment, and resorted to 
an unusual procedure. He invited 
three clergj^men — a Catholic priest, a 
Jewish rabbi and a Protestant minister 
— to share the bench with him when the 
motion was argued. He wished them to 
“aid the conscience of the court.” The 
publicity that attended the argument 
disturbed the judge. He declared that 
there would be no further public hear- 
ings. The recommendations of these 
religious advisors was never disclosed. 
And the judge refused to quash the in- 
dictment. 

Mrs. Dennett was placed on trial in 
April, 1929. She was the accused in a 
criminal case. She faced a jury of 
stolid Brooklyn sexagenarians and heard 
herself denounced by the prosecutor as 
a woman who was trying to drag society 
into the sewer. No wonder The New 
York World wrote that “the ghost of 


Anthony Comstock rose like a palpable 
presence from the grave, exulting to see 
his work go marching on.” 

In the course of the trial the defense 
attempted to show that Mrs. Dennett 
had never profited by distributing her 
pamphlet; that she had received large 
orders from such irreproachable institu- 
tions as Y.M.C.A.’s, The Child Study 
Association, and the Union Theological 
Seminary; that the Government itself, 
through its Federal Health Service, had 
for many years distributed millions of 
booklets practically identical in content 
with Mrs. Dennett’s. All these efforts 
were blocked by the prosecution. The 
jury was - out forty minutes, and 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 

Technically, Mrs. Dennett was con- 
victed of sending obscene matter 
through the mails. In effect, however, 
she was adjudged guilty of being a sex- 
heretic. She had advocated the dis- 
semination of basic biologic facts, and 
had dared to assert that physical love 
might be not only noble and beautiful 
but also pleasurable. She had expressed 
the hope that birth control would some 
day be legally recognized. She had 
suggested that masturbation would not 
necessarily consign one to eternal 
damnation. No wonder the verdict 
raised a storm of public protest. 

The Detroit Free Press said: “The atro- 
ciousness of this conviction is less surprising 
than the fact that an intelligent and earnest 
mother can be exposed to such a sentence for 
no greater a crime than attempting to give boys 
and girls the benefit of mature experience on 
the most important subject in life. The men- 
tality of those responsible for the prosecution 
of Mrs. Dennett is that of the first fifteen cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Neither the doctors 
nor enlightened laymen have been able to 
break down the barriers that keep from youth 
the truth about marriage and parenthood. The 
process of racial reproduction is still regarded 
as a divine mystery, which it is impertinence 
on the part of man to penetrate. ’ * 

The victory for Comstockery was 
short-lived. In March, 1930, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed the con- 
viction and freed Mrs. Dennett, handing 
down an opinion which constituted the 
first outspoken judicial recognition of 
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the social need for sexual enlighten- 
ment. The Court said: 

may be assumed that any article dealing 
with the sex side of life and explaining the 
functions of the sex organs is capable in some 
circumstances of arousing lust * * * But it can 
hardly be said that because of the risk of 
arousing sex impulses, there should be no in- 
struction of the young in sex matters and that 
the risk of imparting instruction outweighs the 
disadvantages of leaving them to grope about 
in mystery and morbid curiosity and of re- 
quiring them to secure such information, as 
they may be able to obtain, from ill-informed, 
and often foul minded companions, rather than 
from intelligent and high minded sources * * * 
The old theory that information about sex 
matters should be left to chance has greatly 
changed and, while there is still a difference 
of opinion as to just the kind of instruction 
which ought to be given, it is commonly 
thought in these days that much was lacking 
in the old mystery and reticence ♦ * * The 
statute w’e have to construe was never thought 
to bar from the mails everything which might 
stimulate sex impulses. If so, much chaste 
poetry and fiction, as well as many useful 
medical works would be under the ban. Like 
everything else this law must be construed 
reasonably with a view to the general objects 
aimed at * * * The defendant’s discussion of 
the phenomena of sex is written with sincerity 
of feeling and with an idealization of the mar- 
riage relation and sex emotions. We think it 
tends to rationalize and dignify such emotions 
rather than to arouse lust * ♦ * Accurate in- 
formation, rather than mystery and curiosity, 
is better in the long run and is less likely to 
occasion lascivious thoughts than ignorant 
anxiety. ’ ’ 

The good work had begun. Prior to 
1931, Dr. Slopes^ Married Love had 
been subjected to severe vicissitudes in 
the United States. Although the Medi- 
cal Review of Reviews had said of the 
book that it represented the most 
notable recent advance in the knowledge 
of women’s psycho-physiological life, 
and although it treated with frankness 
and insight the obstacles to conjugal 
happineas, for many years it was 
branded by the Customs people as ob- 
scene, and denied entry into this coun- 
try. In New York State a physician 
was convicted of selling a copy in 1921 ; 
the case went to the Court of Appeals, 
and the conviction was upheld. As a 
result a treatise of real social usefulness 
was branded as pornography, and com- 


pelled to circulate through devious 
channels. 

The book came up in court once more 
in 1931, and it was then legalized by 
Federal Judge John M. Woolsey. The 
judge said: 

makes some apparently justified criti- 
cisms of the inopportune exercise, by the man 
in the marriage relation, of w'hat are often 
referred to as his conjugal or marital rights, 
and it pleads with seriousness, and not without 
some eloquence, for a better understanding by 
husbands of the physical and emotional side 
of the sex life of their wives. I do not find 
anything exceptionable anywhere in the book, 
and I cannot imagine a normal mind to which 
this book would seem to be obscene or immoral 
within the proper definition of those words, or 
whose sex impulses would be stirred by reading 
it.' Whether or not the book is scientific in 
some of its theses is unimportant. It is in- 
formative and instructive and I think that any 
married folk who read it cannot fail to be 
benefited by its counsels of perfection and its 
frank discussion of the frequent difficulties 
which n<*ce8sarily arise in the more intimate as- 
pects of married life, for as ProL'ssor Wil- 
liam Sumner aptly used to say in his lectures on 
the Science of Society at Yale, marriage, in 
its essence, is a status of antagonistic coof)era- 
tion. In such a status, necessarily, centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are continuously at 
w'ork, and the measure of its success obviously 
depends on the extent to w’hich the centripetal 
forces are predominant. The book before me 
here has as its whole thesis the strengthening 
of the centripetal forces in marriage, and in- 
stead of being inhospitably received, it should, 
I think, be welcomed wdthin our borders. ’ ’ 

Curiously enough, a book designed 
for the rational sex instruction of chil- 
dren had been legalized before a similar 
book intended for adults. 

Helena Wright’s The Sex Factor in 
Marriage was originally published in 
England, where it was generously re- 
ceived by medical and scientific jour- 
nals. A copy was sent to this country 
early in 1931. It was seized and ex- 
amined at the Customs under the Tariff 
Act, and was officially declared legal for 
admission in April 1931. This adminis- 
trative ruling, though accorded very 
little publicity, was of far-reaching im- 
portance. The frontiers of decency had 
once more been moved further back. 
Neither of Dr. Stopes’ books had gone 
into the subject of the technique of sex 
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relations with the degree of particular- 
ity to be found in The Sex Factor in 
Marriage. 

Still, the matter had repercussions. 
One arm of bureaucracy never knows 
what the other arm is doing. Shortly 
after the appearance of the book here, 
the publishers received a complaint 
from the postal authorities. Appar- 
ently steps were about to be taken to 
declare the volume unmailable. It was 
then pointed out to the postal inspector 
in charge that the Customs people had 
already placed the governmental seal of 
approval on the book. Although this 
discovery caused considerable chagrin 
and irritation in official quarters, the 
])ook was not molested thereafter. 

And so it may safely be said today 
that an accurate exposition of sex facts, 
in decent language and proper spirit, 
cannot be regarded as obscene even 
though it may arouse sex impulses. 

It must be remembered that both the 
Dennett decision and the Married Love 
decision were predicated on the princi- 
ple that any information which enabled 
a person to understand his own sex na- 
ture, and thus to lead a healthier and 
hapi^ier life, was of social benefit, and 
should not be suppressed. But there is 
no cogent reason why this principle 
should be restricted to books dealing 
solely with normal sex problems. The 
average man requires a knowledge of the 
pathological aspects of sex, in order to 
enable him, as a responsible member of 
the community, to deal intelligently 
with the social problem created by those 
who represent a departure from the 
norm. There are many other works, 
generally sold, that treat of the ab- 
normalities of sex. Among these are 
Krafft-Ebing’s Psycho pathia Sexual is, 
Symonds^ Sexual Inversion, Stekel’s Bi- 
Sexual Love and Homosexual Neuroses, 
Van de Velde’s Ideal Marriage, and 
Thesing’s Genealogy of Sex. There can 
be no doubt that these works have be- 
come part, of the general reading matter 
of the community, and are legal for dis- 
tribution not only to qualified persons, 
such as physicians, surgeons, psychia- 


trists, pathologists, professors and 
students of medicine, but also to laymen. 

In the dissemination of sex instruc- 
tion, as in books, the progress has not 
been entirely smooth. In spite of the 
publicity given to the Dennett case and 
the Married Love case, there were 
people in authority who apparently 
never heard of them. And, singular as 
it may seem, some of the setbacks that 
were encountered arose in our citadels 
of learning. 

Not long ago two members of the 
faculty at the University of Missouri, 
Dr. H. 0. DeGraff, Professor of Zool- 
ogy, and Dr. ]\Iax P. ]\Ieyer, Professor 
of Experimental Psychology, prepared 
a sex questionnaire in connection with 
a course in sociology-. The questionnaire 
was circulated among the students. It 
was designed to elicit frank answers 
upon which a system of practical ethics 
might be predicated. There were two 
sets of questions, one for men and one 
for women. The first three questions 
on the women’s paper were as follows: 

1. (a) If you were engaged to marry a man 

and suddenly learned that he had at 
some time indulged in illicit sexual 
relations, would you break the en- 
gagement? 

(b) Would you break the engagement if you 
learned that he had so indulged fre- 
quently, and 

(c) And if, after marriage, you were to 
find that your husband was sexually 
unfaithful to you, would you terminate 
your relations with him? 

2. (a) Would you quit associating with an 

unmarried woman on learning that she 
had at some time engaged in sexual 
irregularities? 

(b) On learning that she had so engaged 
often and promiscuously? 

(c) On learning that she had accepted 
money in return for her sexual favors? 

(d) Would you quit associating with a 
married woman on learning that she en- 
gaged in extra-marital sexual activities? 

3. (a) Are your own relations with men re- 

strained most by religious convictions, 
fear of social disapproval, physical re- 
pugnance, fear of pregnancy, lack of 
opportunity, fear of venereal disease or 
pride in your own ability to resist 
temptation? 

(b) During your childhood did you ever 
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engage in mutual sex-play with another 
indi\'idual ? 

(e) Since sexual maturity, have you ever 
engaged in specific sexual relations? 

The remaining eight questions dealt 
with trial marriage, divorce and com- 
panionate marriage. A corresponding 
paper was used for the men. No pub- 
licity attended the investigation ; it was 
conducted quietly. When the Board of 
Curators of the University learned 
about it, severe disapproval was ex- 
pressed, and the two professors were 
suspended a year without pay. 

Early in February 1930, Varsity, 
Columbia University’s literary maga- 
zine, directed a questionnaire to four 
hundred Seniors, requesting informa- 
tion as to their personal views on mod- 
ern trends in marriage, morals and 
religion. Mindful of the University of 
Mis.souri incident, the editors of Varsity, 
requested opinions only, not reports 
ba.sed on actual experience. The ques- 
tions were: 

Do you agree that the present moral code 
is antiquated and should be reformed? 

Do you believe in sex affairs outside of mar- 
riage? 

Do you agree with the marriage reforms ad- 
vocated in Marriage and Morals,” by Ber- 
trand Russell? 

Would you marry only a woman who had 
had no sex affairs? 

Do you feel that any serious attachment for 
a woman should imply marriage? 

Does religion have any appeal to you as 
part of a personal philosophy? 

Give any remarks on what you consider a de- 
sirable reform in the field of marriage and 
morals. 

The article setting forth the results 
of the questionnaire was to be published 
in the March 1930 issue of Varsity, 
On February 25, Dean Ilawkes an- 
nounced that the article would not ap- 
pear. The student editors, when 
interviewed, refused to state why and 
by whom the article had been sup- 
pressed. It was found, however, that 
Dean Ilawkes’ announcement had come 
after a preliminary tabulation of the 
first seventy-five answers received. In 
these the Seniors had insisted that ‘Hhe 
present moral code is antiquated and 
ought to be reformed, had approved of 


extra-marital sex relations; had indi- 
cated a willingness to marry women of 
previous sex experience; and had op- 
posed the notion that serious attachment 
should imply marriage. 

The law, some people insist, is crazy. 
Certainly no branch of it is as full of 
absurdities and incredible kinks as that 
of obscenity. One L. A. Tatum of Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, disapproved of the 
texts and reference books that were used 
in the Florida State College for 
Women. He claimed he had proof that 
they were very improper and objec- 
tionable.” He commenced a purity cru- 
sade, calling upon the college, the State 
Board of Education, and the legislature 
in turn to root out the evil. He met 
with opposition and indifference. To 
justify his stand, he and one Prichard, 
issued two pamphlets containing ex- 
cerpts taken from the books he was 
warring against. They posted 5000 of 
these pamphlets. They were promptly 
indicted by the Federal authorities for 
sending obscene literature through the 
mails. 

M. L. E. ; A. L. 

CHAMPI (French). Literally, a 
“child of the fields,” that is, a found- 
ling, a changling-child ; cf. the German 
Wcchselkirui. 

CHASTITY, CONJUGAL. Conti- 
nence in marriage ; the state of husband 
and wife who live in celibacy. 

St. Augustine {Letters, cclxii) : have 

been very greatly grieved that you chose so 
to act towards your husband that the edifice 
of chastity whicli liad already begun to be 
built up in him has, through his failure to 
persevere, topj)led to the pitiful dow'ufall of 
adultery. If after making to God a vow of 
chastity and already undertaking its observance 
in deed and in disposition, he had returned 
to his wife’s body, his case would have been 
deplorable enough ; but how much more de- 
plorable is it now that he has plunged to 
deeper destruction, with such precipitate col- 
lapse into adultery, furious towards you, in 
jurious to himself, as if his rage at you would 
be the more violent if ho accomplished his 
own ruin! ... I leave out of account the 
fact that I know you took this chastity upon 
yourself before he consented, which was not 
according to sound doctrine, for he should not 
have been defrauded of the debt you owed 
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him of your body, before his will too joined 
with yours in seeking that good which is above 
conjugal chastity'* (to Ecdicia). 

CHEMICAL BASIS OF SEX. In a 

strict sense the Chemical Basis of Sex 
can only be written at some time in the 
future. Present knowledge with actual 
bearing on the subject lies in such di- 
verse fields of a highly differentiated 
modern biology as to be rather gener- 
ally unrecognized, or to have its parts 
handled only as discrete pieces. In 
this article an attempt is made to put 
the main aspects of the subject, without 
detail, into one frame. It is convenient 
to treat selected parts of the available 
material under four headings, but this 
aid to writing should provide no war- 
rant for piecemeal thinking on the sub- 
ject. 

THE MOLErX^LAR GENE AND SEX 

Genes are so related to the normal 
basis of sex that a logical consideration 
of sexuality must begin with them. 
Genes rather than chromosomes 
(Bridges) provide the basis for that 
element of difference which normally so 
equips two types of fertilized eggs 
(Zygotes) that one type will develop 
into males, the other into females. 
Chromosomes usually bear many genes 
with influence on sex development in 
both directions; in each zygote, however, 
there is normally a preponderance of 
genes for one or the other sex type. 
Nevertheless, in some cases a single gene 
appears to have unusual and essentially 
decisive power over prospective sex- 
uality. 

Genes have this primary relation to 
sex, but how closely may we approach 
their chemistrj^? A reply may await or 
follow the observ^ation that some recent 
discussion — not ex[)eriment — has con- 
ceived of genes doing their work through 
the building of enzymes, and others have 
thought of the gene as itself an enzyme. 
The question of the molecular nature of 
genes may now be considered in a state- 
ment intended to deal also with the 
question of gene-enzyme relationships. 
In this matter deduction far exceeds 
demonstration, but logically the thing 


that can be said most safely about the 
gene — apart from the fact that it exists, 
has a locus, and occasionally mutates — 
is that normally the gene exactly dupli- 
cates itself between cell divisions. This 
wholly exact duplication necessarily im- 
plies that the gene has a very precise 
molecular structure. 

Again, it would appear that nothing 
except that precise molecular structure 
should be or can be called a gene. When 
so conceived it seems quite impossible for 
the gene alone — apart from other living 
(though non-genic) and non-living ad- 
jacent material — to duplicate itself as 
we know it does. For such precise du- 
plication th£ adjacent living and non- 
living substrate must not only provide 
the right kind and number of atoms for 
the duplication, but also provide a suc- 
cession of specific conditions which will 
permit the final synthesis of a large 
complex and very specific organic mole- 
cule. 

Among these numerous materials and 
specific conditions which lead to the 
building of a new gene it is entirely 
probable that there are enzymes. Per- 
haps therefore as good a case can be 
made for the proposition that enzymes 
help to build genes as for the view that 
genes help to build enzymes. 

The probable size of a gene molecule in 
a fruit fly (Z>. melanogaster) has been 
calculated as 20-70 m\L, or a size com- 
parable to that of bacteriophage (Alex- 
ander and Bridges). Since it exhibits 
so many properties of living substance 
the gene is probably a nitrogenous or 
protein-like molecule. Since change in 
genic molecular structure is not involved 
in the cases of change of sex to be dis- 
cussed later in this article it is well here 
to note a high probability that those 
agents which bring about sex-reversals 
do so by acting upon or through extra- 
genic things — probably some of those 
** specific conditions'' which are noted 
above as essential for a duplication of the 
gene itself. Again, it is notable that 
sex or sexuality is a developmental re- 
sult or product — not a thing already ex- 
isting or resident in genes or chromo- 
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somes — and that under unusual and 
often controllable conditions one and 
the same complex of Irenes may at differ- 
ent times be associated with either sex. 

ENERGETICS OF SEX 

An approach has been made toward 
knowledg:e of this aspect of sexuality. 
Observational studies have indicated 
some species — both plants and animals — 
which cyclically and repeatedly change 
from one sex to another. Among ani- 
mals some species of oyster provide well 
studied examples (Orton, Spiirek, Coe). 
The temperature (or seasonal) factors in- 
volved in these cases, though providing 
a clue to controllability and causation of 
sex change, provide uncertain data con- 
cerning mechanisms or intimate internal 
change. Pew things have more, and 
also more incongruous, effects at one or 
another point in living tissue than has 
temperature. 

With ova obtained from suitably 
mated doves and pigeons it has been 
demonstrated that oxidation rate or in- 
tensity is differentially associated with 
groups of such ova of prospectively dif- 
ferent sexuality (Riddle). Considered 
as groups, male-producing ova store less 
energj" (burn more of ingested matter) 
than do groups of female-producing ova. 
That this same sex difference persists 
throughout the life cycle in higher ani- 
mals is made probable by results from 
the several species whose basal meta- 
bolic rate have been adequately meas- 
ured. In some lower plants and animals 
showing sex differentiation various 
stages of the life cycle have shown a like 
differentiation in oxidation intensity 
(Joyet-Lavergne). A detailed consid- 
eration — beyond the scope of this article 
— of certain of the more informative 
cases of sex reversal also provides evi- 
dence that those reversals were effected 
through enforced and prolonged change 
in oxidation rate (Riddle). It is obvi- 
ous that the alternative sexuality which 
depends upon one or another set of 
genes may ultimately rest upon precisely 
the same basis — each genic group pro- 


viding early and continuous influence 
for a lower or for a higher level of 
cellular oxidation. 

niEMISTRY OF SEX HORMONES 

During the last few years the chemis- 
try of the sex hormones has been suc- 
cessfully investigated. Initially a close 
structural relationship between sterols 
and bile acids was demonstrated (Win- 
daus and Neukirchen). Though it was 
previously suspected, only in did 

Butenandt prove that structurally the 
sex hormones belong to this same group 
of compounds. Others have shown that 
various unsaturated hydrocarbons with 
a similar ring structure have carcino- 
genic properties (Cook). 

Three chemically different ‘‘female 
sex hormones’^ (oestrone, oestriol, and 
a dihydro derivative of oestrone, all hav- 
ing similar oestrogenic action, and one 
corpus luteum hormone (progesterone) 
have been isolated from female tissue. 
Three other oestrogenic compounds have 
been found in mares’ urine (Girard). 
Similarly more than one male sex hor- 
mone (androsterone), stimulating male 
.secondary sex characters, have been 
found. (Koch and Gallagher; Ruzicka; 
Butenandt.) The sex hormones (see 
figures) all have a cyclopentaphenan- 
threne four-ring structure and they dif- 
fer but little in degree of oxidation, un- 
saturation, side chains and stereoiso- 
raeric configuration. The now accepted 
four-ring configuration of the sex hor- 
mones was proposed in 1933 (Marrian 
and Ilaslewood). 

Oestrone (estrin, theelin, folliculin, 
menformon, progynon), an unsaturated 
hydroxyketone, was first isolated from 
urine (Doisy; Butenandt; Marrian; 
Dingemanse and Laquer). Oestriol 
(theelol, emmenin), a trihydroxy com- 
pound from urine was isolated soon 
afterward (Marrian; Browne) and it 
was then proved that oestriol could be 
converted into oestrone by dehydration 
in vacuo with potassium bisulfate 
(Butenandt and Hildebrandt). By hy- 
drogenation Schwenk and Hildebrandt 
obtained a dihydro derivative of 
oestrone, through reduction of the ketone 
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pjroup to a secondary alcohol, the com- 
pound proving six times more potent 
than oestrone. The same substance has 
recently been isolated from liquor fol- 
liculi, thus providing evidence that it 
is the true form of the ovarian hormone 
(MacCorquodale, Thayer and Doisy). 
Oestrone and oestriol from urine there- 
fore appear to be oxidation products of 
the true female sex hormone as this is 
prepared by certain cells of the ovary. 

Progesterone (progestin), an unsat- 
urated diketone, was isolated by Allen 
and Comer; Fels and Slotta; Fevold 
and Ilisaw. Its structure has been fully 
established (Butenandt ; Wintersteiner 
and Allen; Slotta, Buschig and Fels; 
Hartman and Wettstein). By convert- 
ing pregnandiol (a physiologically in- 
active by-product from pregnant urine) 
and stigmasterol (a sterol from plants) 
into progesterone its chemical nature 
was definitely established (Butenandt). 

Androsterone, a saturated hydroxy- 
ketone, was isolated in crystalline form 
by Butenandt, who proposed its struc- 
ture as now known in 1933. Androster- 
one was prepared artificially from epidi- 
hydrocholesterol by Ruzicka, thereby 
establishing its chemical relationship to 
the sterols. 

Sterols are believed to be essential 
constituents of the living cell, and are 
therefore even more widely distributed 
in living things than is sexuality. The 
artificial preparation of these sex hor- 
mones from sterols suggests that in vivo 
they are intermediary metabolities or 
derivatives of sterols. Certain differen- 


tiated cells in ovary and testis (perhaps 
also placenta) apparently have the 
power to make these conversions. In 
the female, oestrone and oestriol seem 
to be oxidation products of the hor- 
mone actually produced by the ovary. 
Estrogenic substances have been ob- 
tained from such diverse sources as: 
ovary, placenta, blood, male and female 
urine, feces, bile, testes, potato, plant 
seeds, yeast, butterflies, and petroleum. 

Substances having action on secondary 
sex characters of the male probably 
have equally wide distribution in living 
matter, but extensive tests have not 
been made. The occurrence of male 
hormone in. female tissues and excreta, 
and of female hormone in male tissues 
and excreta, is proof that both hormones 
are produced in both sexes but in quite 
different proportions. 

OESTRONE AND ANDROSTERONE IN 
SEX-REVERSAL 

Early studies readily showed that re- 
placement of ovary by testis, and the 
reverse, is capable of bringing profound 
change to the sexuality of individuals 
(of many species) thus operated (Stein- 
ach. Sand, Lipschutz). In such cases, 
however, the removed gland and the 
implanted gland were complex organs, 
and special importance attaches to the 
action of a chemically pure hormone of 
one sex when this is administered to an 
animal of the opposite sex retaining its 
own gonad and otherwise in a normal 
state. The matter assumes high impor- 
tance once it is indicated that one such 
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hormone (oestrone) administered from 
very early embryonic life can overcome 
or reverse the sex type predicated by 
the genic type. 

Sex reversal during early development 
is of special significance; the reversal 
can then be quite complete, and the con- 
ditions attending reversal are particu- 
larly favorable for study. Probably the 
first experimental cases in which oestrone 
was involved in change from male-to- 
female were obtained in doves under 
enforced rapid egg-laying (reproductive 
overwork) by Riddle (1912-1918) — 
who, however, could not then know that 
oestrone played a significant part. Part 
of the excess of females thus obtained 
doubtless arose not from sex reversal, 
but through a differential effect on the 
maturation (genic distribution) of ova. 
Under such reproductive overwork it 
was later found (1923-1930) that the 
eggs formed were being subjected ( from 
the maternal blood) to unusual quanti- 
ties of a series of substances: ovarian 
hormone, calcium, sugar, lipoid phos- 
phorus, phosphatides and neutral fat 
(Riddle). 

The recent studies of Kozelka and 
Gallagher, of Breneman, and of Willier, 
Gallagher and Koch, have shown that a 
single injection of oestrone (or of 
oestriol) into the albumen of the hen’s 
egg after being incubated 24 hours re- 
sults by the nineteenth day in a conver- 
sion of the left testis of many males into 
an ovo-testis, with persistence of ovi- 
ducts. This treatment does not obvi- 
ously affect the ovaries of the normal 
female chick. 

In similar tests the first and last- 
mentioned investigators find that male 
hormone (androsterone ?) obtained from 
bull testis produces no observable effect 
on the gonads or oviducts of either sex. 
But similar amounts of androsterone 
obtained from human urine have the re- 
markable property of inducing develop- 
ment of some ovarian tissue in the left 
(not the right) testis, and of inhibiting 
oviducal development in females. Though 
further study must supply adequate in- 
terpretation of these results — with a 


possibility that the chick embryo is able 
to convert part of the androsterone to 
a female sex hormone — it is made prob- 
able that pure sex hormone is capable 
(whatever the mechanism involved) of 
affecting the embryonic development of 
the gonad itself. If this is true a more 
remarkable action of a hormone could 
scarcely be found, since here — at a suf- 
ficiently early stage of testis differentia- 
tion — oestrone is capable of overriding 
the genic influence for maleness, and 
femaleness is made to develop in its 
stead. 

0. R.; R. W. B. 

CHILDBIRTH. According to Robert 
Barnes (London), ‘‘Gestation tests the 
integrity of every structure of the 
body,” and before him Francois Mau- 
riceau (Paris) likened the period of 
gestation to “a disease of nine months’ 
duration.” Pregnancy is not a dis- 
ease but rather an approachment upon 
disease : it is a physiological process 
narrowly bordering upon the patholog- 
ical. The changes which occur in the 
maternal organism as a preparation 
for parturition may for convenience 
be divided between the general and 
the local. 

GENERAL CHANGES 

Profound changes occur in the metab- 
olism of the pregnant woman. There 
is usually loss of body weight in the 
early months and an increase in the 
late months, due to increased assimila- 
tion and to the presence of the en- 
larged uterus with its fetal contents. 
The increase in weight should not ex- 
ceed twenty-five pounds. Where the 
added weight exceeds this limit there 
is concern for the mother’s safety. 

Digestive Tract, Disturbances of the 
digestive tract are common; nausea is 
present in the early months of preg- 
nancy in about half the cases and 
constipation is the rule. Craving for 
foodstuffs that are most unusual is 
characteristic of pregnant women, and 
in the latter months of gestation the 
appetite increases to supply the de- 
mands of the advancing pregnancy. The 
glycolytic function of the liver is less- 
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ened and degenerative changes may de- 
velop in the liver. There is an increased 
secretion of saliva and when excessive 
and frothy is referred to as '‘cotton 
spitting. ^ ’ 

The Blood. The changes in the blood 
are not constant and have been subject 
to contradictory interpretations by many 
observers. The leucocyte count increases 
shortly before labor and persists into 
the early days of the puerperium. The 
red cells are moderately increased in 
number. The presence of protective 
ferments in the blood has been claimed 
by Abderhalden and other observers. 
These ferments, it is contended, de- 
stroy the placental proteids which find 
their way into the blood. Nothing 
definite has as yet come from these ob- 
servations but the field is open for 
further study. The increase in fibrin 
is a protective measure designed to 
fortify against undue loss of blood in 
labor. The total amount of blood in 
the body is increased to provide for 
the needs of the baby. 

The Heart and Circulation. Strain 
is placed upon the heart in the latter 
months of gestation that may well cause 
a moderate degree of hypertrophy. Stag- 
nation of the venous circulation is noted 
in the presence of varicosities in the lower 
extremities and in the frequent de- 
velopment of hemorrhoids. Edema is 
often associated with varices of the 
legs. A rise in blood pressure at any 
time in the course of pregnancy is in- 
dicative of toxemia. 

Renal System. Frequency of urina- 
tion is an early manifestation in preg- 
nancy and is quite troublesome in the 
latter weeks. The total quantity of the 
urine is slightly increased, perhaps by 
one-fourth, but the solid constituents are 
diminished. Small quantities of albu- 
men and sugar may be found in the 
urine without apparent pathological 
significance, though calling for careful 
observation. 

Nervous System. Forebodings and 
depression commonly plague the woman 
in the early months and later give way 
to a happy expectation. Pregnant 


women are impressionable and much 
given to forebodings and occasionally 
develop alarming psychoses. 

Ductless Glands. It is believed that 
pregnancy is accompanied by an hyper- 
function of all ductless glands. The 
thyroid enlarges probably as a result of 
an increased demand for the secretions 
of the gland. Not only the thyroid but 
the suprarenal, pituitary, thymus, pineal 
and parathyroid glands have been found 
enlarged in postmortem examinations 
on the bodies of pregnant women. 
What the significance of this hypertro- 
phy of the ductless glands may be is 
a matter of conjecture, but it is highly 
probable that it has to do with the 
systemic and local changes in the ma- 
ternal organism. 

Bones and Teeth. The sacro-iliac 
joints loosen slightly but as a rule this 
mobility is too slight to occasion incon- 
venience. The teeth are likely to soften 
during pregnancy and bring on speedy 
decay. It is an old saying : ' ' For every 
child a tooth. 

LOCAL CHANGES 

The most remarkable of the local 
changes are found in the uterus. To 
accommodate the rapidly growing ovum 
the uterus increases in its capacity 
from five hundred to a thousand times 
(Johnstone), and the weight of the 
organ is increased about thirty-fold. 
The walls of the uterus thicken from 
increase in size and number of their 
muscular elements in the early months 
and become thinner in the later months 
from over-distention occasioned by 
the growing ovum. The individual 
fibres become greatly elongated and 
thickened. The blood vessels in the 
w^all of the uterus share in this over- 
growth ; they become more tortuous 
and at the placental site they enlarge 
into great spaces known as sinuses. 
Likewise the lymphatics increase enor- 
mously in size and communicate freely 
with the peritoneal surface. 

The changes in the endometrium are char- 
acteristic; these changes are ones of hyper- 
trophy of the glands, blood vessels and 
lymphatics, together with an hypertrophy and 
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hyperj^lasia of the connective tissue to form 
the so-called decidual cells. As the pregnancy 
advances the uterus softens and becomes more 
and more elastic to the touch. This change 
in consistency is first observed in the lower 
uterine segment and cervix and is of diag- 
nostic importance in determining an early 
pregnancy. As a result of increased vascular- 
ity the cervix softens and deepens in color. 
These changes are manifested early about the 
external os and constitute a valuable guide 
to diagnosis. As the pregnancy advances 
there is a marked thinning of the uterus just 
above the cervix ; this is the lower uterine 
segment. 

The shape of the uterus varies as pregnancy 
advances. In the first month it maintains its 
flattened pyroform shape, in the following 
few months it becomes spherical and because 
of the softening of the lower uterine segment 
the uterus becomes anteflexed. By the fourth 
or fifth month the uterus resumes its spherical 
form and in the late months the transverse 
diameter is increased beyond that of the 
antero posterior diameter. 

The nerves of the uterus increase in 
size as do the ganglia about the uterus. 
This hypertrophy of the nerve ele- 
ments is accompanied by an increased 
irritability of the uterus. 

In primipara the cervix dilates from 
above downward while in multipara it 
dilates from below upward. In the 
last two weeks of pregnancy the cer- 
vix shortens. This shortening is due in 
part to the contraction of the longitu- 
dinal fibres of the uterus but in greater 
part to the participation of the upper 
portion of the cervix in the formation 
of the lower uterine segment. 

The tubes and ovaries display a 
marked vascularity and in the ovary is 
the greatly enlarged corpus luteum. 
The vaginal walls become deeply con- 
gested and softened, and the pelvic 
floor sags in the latter weeks of preg- 
nancy. The breasts enlarge progres- 
sively throughout the period of gesta- 
tion, the nipples and areola become 
pigmented, the glands in the areola 
stand out prominently and the veins 
are revealed in bluish lines. In the 
latter half of pregnancy the breasts 
secrete a thin, fatty emulsion called 
colostrum. 

Supporting Ligaments. The round 
ligaments, the broad ligaments and the 


utero-sacral ligaments lengthen and 
hypertrophy in the course of j)regnancy. 
At the completion of labor they retract 
and resume their function in the sup- 
port of the uterus. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF PREGNANCY 

Conception. There is no mating sea- 
soif for the human species, such as exists 
in lower animals. Conception may take 
place at any time in the menstrual cycle 
though the most favorable time is 
about one week after the cessation of 
the menstrual flow. Fertilization of 
the ovum may occur at any point from 
the bursted follicle to the cavity of the 
uterus but it is generally agreed that 
the most common site is in the outer 
third of the Fallopian tube. The in- 
terval between sexual mating and fer- 
tilization is variable. It is contended 
that the sperm cannot live more than 
forty-eight hours within the genital 
passage, yet Bannister cites the ease of 
a woman who had been confined in the 
ward for three weeks and when oper- 
ated on living spermatozoa were found 
in the tubes. 

Chit (ib ear i7ig Period. The usual period 
of childbearing is from eighteen to forty- 
five though babies have been born earlier 
and later. There are mothers but nine 
years of age and childbirth has oc- 
curred as late as the fifty-fifth year. 

Duration of Pregnancy. The average 
duration of pregnancy is 275 to 280 
days, but the law recognizes the legality 
of a full term birth 207 days after mar- 
riage. In estimating the date of ex- 
pected confinement the usual procedure 
is to start with the first day of the last 
menstrual period, count back three 
months and add seven days. A more 
laborious method is to count forward 
280 days from the beginning of the last 
menstrual period. 

As a check on these calculations the 
height of the fundus should be noted. 
At the third month the uterus should 
reach the level of the pubis, it should 
advance three finger breadths each 
four weeks, thus reaching the level of 
the umbilicus at the end of the twenty- 
fourth week, to near the end of the 
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ensiform cartilage at the thirty-sixth 
week and back three finger breadths 
near the time of labor. 

A less reliable guide in reckoning the time 
of confinement is the date of “quickening.” 
Counting forward twenty-two weeks from the 
time the mother first notices the movements 
of the baby will afford only an approximate 
estimate of the time of confinement. The 
method is of value when the menstrual periods 
have been irregular or conception has occurred 
during the period of lactation. If two or all 
three of these procedures correspond closely 
one may predict the time of confinement with 
some degree of confidence. 

Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy. 
For convenience the normal duration 
of gestation will be divided into three 
periods; the forty weeks or ten lunar 
months which comprise the duration of 
gestation, will be subdivided, using 
Bannister’s classification, as follows: 
(1) Early pregnancy, first to twelve 
weeks; (2) Mid-pregnancy, twelve to 
twenty-eight weeks; (II) Late preg- 
nancy, twenty-eight weeks to term. 

EARLY PREGNANCY (FIRST TWELVE 

weeks) 

Amenorrhea. The sudden cessation of 
the menstrual periods in a woman in the 
child-bearing period is highly presump- 
tive evidence of pregnancy. This is par- 
ticularly true if the menstrual periods 
have been regular. Some women, 
however, menstruate one or more 
times after the onset of pregnancy. 

Morning Sickness. Nausea and vom- 
iting occur in about half the cases. 
Women of unstable nervous equilibrium 
are more apt to suffer from a “dis- 
turbed” stomach. When the nausea and 
vomiting are greatly prolonged the dis- 
order is commonly ascribed to a toxic 
condition in which there are grave pos- 
sibilities. 

Frequency of Micturition. There is 
an increase in the output of the kidneys 
in the early weeks of pregnancy which, 
together with encroachment of the en- 
larging uterus, the congestion of the 
bladder and the hyper-acidity of the 
urine, causes the woman to void fre- 
quently. 


Breasts. Early in pregnancy the 
woman commonly complains of tingling 
and sensitiveness of the breasts. As a 
rule there is a sense of fullness but no 
definite enlargement is observed prior 
to the eighth week. 

Miscellaneous Symptoms. Constipa- 
tion is a frequent accompaniment of 
pregnancy in the early weeks. Faint- 
ing, shortness of breath and a craving 
for unusual articles of diet are common 
experiences in the early weeks of preg- 
nancy. 

On physical examination it is not 
possible to arrive at a positive diagno- 
sis of pregnancy by the sixth week 
save in exceptional circumstances. A 
much earlier diagnosis may be ar- 
rived at by resort to certain laboratory 
tests. 

Changes in the Breasts. The breasts 
are tender and tense, the nipples stand 
out prominently unless unnaturally de- 
pressed, the areola becomes increasingly 
pigmented in brunettes, less so in 
blondes. The glands of Montgomery in 
the areola stand out prominently and 
may be felt like shot under the skin. 
As a rule there is no secretion expressed 
from the nipple. 

Pigmentation. The areola becomes 
pigmented and as the pregnancy ad- 
vances a strip of pigmentation develops 
along the midline of the abdomen and 
the forehead. 

Vagina and Cervix. The vaginal walls 
and the vaginal portion of the cervux 
soften and take on a bluish cast. The 
most characteristic sign is that of Hegar 
and is described as a softening and com- 
pressibility of the supravaginal portion 
of the cervix. This sign is recognized on 
bimanuel examination and constitutes 
one of the most dependable of the early 
signs of pregnancy. 

The Body. As the pregnancy advances 
the body of the uterus enlarges progres- 
sively and at the same time it softens but 
to a lesser degree than does the lower 
uterine segment. By the sixth to the 
eighth week the uterus becomes pyri- 
form due to an increase in the antero- 
posterior diameter and by the end of 
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the twelfth week it has reached the 
level of the symphysis, provided the 
uterus is in the usual anteflexed posi- 
tion. 

MID-PREGNANCY (TWELVE TO TWENTY- 
EIGHT weeks) 

At the end of the twelfth week the 
uterus rises out of the pelvis and from 
then on it can be palpated through the 
abdominal wall. 

Symptoms. Amenorrhea persists and 
nausea and vomiting usually subside, the 
breasts become increasingly heavy and 
frequency of urination continues to an- 
noy. From the eighteenth to the 
twentieth week the movements of the 
baby are manifest; first as the flutter- 
ing of a bird in the hand, later as light 
taps. These movements are not always 
interpreted by the mother and may not 
be felt until a much later time. 

Signs. Pigmentation deepens about the 
nipples, on the abdomen and the face. 
The veins in the breasts stand out 
more prominently as do the glands of 
Montgomery. By the sixteenth week 
a clear secretion can be expressed from 
the nipples. The abdomen becomes 
more and more prominent as the grow- 
ing uterus rises into the abdominal 
cavity. The rate of ascent is about 
one inch each four weeks. Intermit- 
tent uterine contractions can be elic- 
ited after the twenty-fourth week by 
laying the hands upon the abdomen. 

By the time the fundus has reached 
the level of the umbilicus (24th week) 
the uterine souffle can be heard as a 
blowing sound, synchronous with the 
maternal heart beat. At the same time 
external ballottement can be elicited 
by percussing the abdomen, thus dis- 
placing the fetus in the liquor amnii 
and feeling its impact upon the hand 
laid upon the abdomen. Fetal heart 
tones should be heard by the twenty- 
fourth week. They are not unlike the 
ticking of a watch under a pillow and 
are at the rate of 140 to 160 per min- 
ute. At this time they are best heard 
about two inches above the symphysis. 
Active and passive fetal movements 


and the hearing of the heart beats are 
positive signs of pregnancy. 

On vaginal inspection discoloration 
and softening of the walls of the 
vagina and cervix are more marked. 
By moving the examining finger 
sharply upward the impact of the fetus 
may be felt by the hand above the 
symphysis — this is internal ballotte- 
ment, one of the positive signs of preg- 
nancy. 

LATE PREGNANCY ( TWENTY-EIGHT 
WEEKS TO term) 

Symptoms. The fetal movements be- 
come stronger with the advance of preg- 
nancy and may be very disturbing. 
There is shortness of breath upon exer- 
tion until the thirty-sixth or thirty- 
eighth week when the uterus sinks 
lower into the pelvis (‘* lightening”). 

With ” lightening” the breathing 
becomes less labored and there is no 
longer the sense of fullness after eat- 
ing. The expectant mother walks with 
a straggling gait and the pressure upon 
the bladder brings on greater fre- 
quency of micturition due to the sink- 
ing of the presenting part of the fetus 
into the pelvis. 

Interference with the return flow of 
blood through the veins brings on vari- 
cosities in the lower extremities, and 
sometimes in the rectum (hemor- 
rhoids). Under such conditions there 
may be swelling of the lower extremi- 
ties and the vulva. Sudden, shooting 
pains in the legs and cramps of the 
muscles of the legs and feet are trou- 
blesome features of late pregnancy and 
are presumed to be caused by pressure 
on the lumbo-sacral nerve trunks and 
the sacral plexis. 

Signs. By the thirty-sixth w^eek the 
fundus is near the end of the ensiform 
cartilage and in the following four weeks 
it descends three finger breadths. This 
is true of primiparae while in multi- 
parae the descent does not usually oc- 
cur until the thirty-eighth week. The 
fetal heart is more distinctly heard and 
varies in its location with the position 
of the baby. Ballottement becomes 
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difficult to elicit in the late weeks be- 
cause the fetus fills the uterus so com- 
pletely. On vaginal examination the 
presenting part of the baby fills the 
pelvis and is more or less fixed in its 
position. There is deep discoloration 
of the vaginal mucosa and cervix to- 
gether with an abundant discharge of 
mucous. The cervix is drawn upward 
and backward and may be felt with 
difficulty because of its softness. 

LABOR. 

The question is often asked: what incites 
the uterus to contract at the appointed timet 
Only theories are propounded in explanation 
of the phenomenon but no satisfactory expla- 
nation has been forthcoming. The ancients 
were sorely perplexed with the problem; they 
taught that birth took place when the mem- 
branes became too small to accommodate the 
growing child and when the blood supply 
became insufficient. It was the child that 
propelled itself into the outer world. Even 
Ilarvey, who laid the foundation for modern 
obstetrics by his anatomical researches, wrote 
that labor comes on when the ** juices’’ 
(waters) fail to provide nourishment for the 
baby. He believed that * * the head of the 
baby attacked the portals of the womb, 
opened them by its own energies and thus 
struggled into day.” 

The onset of labor is often imper- 
ceptible. In the prodromal stage of 
labor the symptoms are not pro- 
nounced and may not be noticed. At 
this time there is a discharge of mucus 
from the vagina, there is an increased 
pressure in the pelvis which gives rise 
to a more frequent desire to urinate 
and there is a sense of relief in the 
epigastrium as the uterus settles down 
to a lower level. False pains’’ may 
disturb the sleep in the latter weeks of 
pregnancy and as the time of labor 
approaches, the uterus, with a periodi- 
cal tightening, becomes more irritable. 
These contractions are not sufficiently 
strong actually to cause pain. Only 
when the mother is sensible to the 
uterine contractions can we say that 
labor has set in. A day or two before 
labor sets in the “show” appears in 
the form of blood-stained mucus. 

Labor is divided into three stages: 
the first beginning with the onset of 


painful contractions and ending with 
the complete dilatation of the cervix; 
the second ends with the birth of the 
child and the third with the expulsion 
of the afterbirth and the contraction 
of the uterus. Throughout the entire 
labor there is pain unless relieved by 
the administration of an anesthetic or 
analgesic. These pains are caused by 
the contractions of the uterus but it 
is not known why the muscular con- 
tractions of the uterus should cause 
pain when there is no pain elsewhere 
in the body arising from the contrac- 
tions of involuntary muscle fibres. 

The duration of labor is variable. 
The primitive races gave birth quickly 
and with comparative ease. With ad- 
vancing civilization labor became 
more prolonged and difficult. Primi- 
tive peoples of to-day live under con- 
ditions which permit of perfect free- 
dom of action; they are unhampered 
by the restraints of society which 
weaken their physical powers, and as 
a rule there is no disproportion be- 
tween the head of the child and the 
mother’s pelvis. Furthermore, it is 
assumed that malpositions of the baby 
are less frequent among primitive 
races because of their active out-of- 
door life. Among civilized people, 
marriage brings about differences in 
physical make-up which result in a dis- 
proportion between the child and the 
mother’s pelvis, and the dissipating 
habits of society weaken the forces of 
labor and so the modern woman pays 
the price for a life of luxury and ease. 
In verification of this hypothesis the 
working class usually give birth with 
comparative ease and those who live 
in the country have shorter labors than 
the urban group. 

MECHANISM OF LABOR 

First Stage . — The cervix softens in prepa- 
ration for labor ; this is due to serous infiltra- 
tion of the tissues. With the onset of labor 
pains the ovum advances in the direction of 
least resistance; it is impelled downward in 
the direction of the long axis of the uterus. 
As the first stage of labor proceeds, the ad- 
vancing fetus dilates the cervix and at the 
end of this stage the cervix is completely 
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effaced and the fetus presents at the external 
08. In primipara the cervix may be obliterated 
with the fetus resting on the external os four 
to six weeks before the onset of labor. The 
bag of waters forms in advance of the pre- 
senting part of tlie head and with each suc- 
ceeding contraction of the uterus it is forced 
through the cervix into the vagina. Ulti- 
mately tension gives way and the membranes 
rupture thus permitting the amniotic fluid to 
escape. 

Second Stage . — In head presentations, at 
the beginning of the second stage of labor, 
we commonly find the head lying more or less 
transversely at the brim of the pelvis \nth 
the occiput directed to the left or somewhat 
less frequently to the right. As labor pro- 
gresses the occiput swings to the front and at 
the same time the child ’s head becomes flexed 
on the body. This flexion of the head permits 
its smallest available diameter to engage in 
the birth canal and the occipital pole becomes 
the lowest portion or advancing wedge. As 
the head advances the pelvic floor forms a 
gutter into which the head of the baby sinks 
and by which it is made to rotate to the 
median line. Thus the antero-posterior diam- 
eter of the baby ’s head is brought in line 
with the antero-posterior diameter of the 
pehnc outlet. Failure of the head to properly 
rotate slows up labor. 

With the head perfectly flexed and lying in 
the midline on the pelvic floor the force of 
the uterine contractions causes the head to 
extend, thus stripping the face of the child 
over the pelvic floor and allowing the exit of 
the entire head. With the delivery of the 
head the shoulders are found to occupy the 
oblique diameter of the pelvis ^\ith the an- 
terior shoulder lowermost. The advancing 
shoulder rotates forward and passes under the 
symphysis pubis thereby bringing the shoul- 
ders in line with the antero-posterior diameter 
of the pelvic outlet in the same manner as in 
the case of the head. With the delivery of the 
shoulders the remaining parts readily follow. 
Such, in brief, is the mechanism of labor in 
the usual head presentations. 

Third Stage . — The placenta and the at- 
tached membranes separate from their attach- 
ments to the uterine wall. This separation 
is brought about by the contractions of the 
uterus following the delivery of the child. 
The loosening of the placenta is the result of 
a lessening of the area of the placental site. 
As a rule it is the central portion that first 
separates, leaving a space into which the 
blood escapes. This pent-up blood forms a 
wedge which aids in the further s(.‘paration of 
the placenta. Eventually the entire placenta 
is stripped from the uterine wall and is ex- 
pelled from the uterus. As the placenta 
enters the vagina the fetal surface presents 
and with the aid of the attendant it is readily 


extracted by gentle traction on the cord com- 
bined with compression from above. Not until 
the uterus has firmly contracted and retracted 
is the third stage of labor completed. 

Puerperium . — Now follows the lying-in 
period which lasts a variable time. From a 
scientific standpoint the puerperium does not 
end until the generative organs have returned 
to their normal condition; this as a rule is 
accomplished in six to eight weeks. The 
responsibilities of the obstetrician do not end 
until the mother and babe are sound and well. 

P. F. 

CamDREN, SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

OP. The proper way, perhaps, to present this 
material, psychologic and psychiatric, is on its 
broadest hedonistic basis — on the prevailing 
pleasure-pain, pleasantness-unpleasantness, sat- 
isfaction-dissatisfaction balance, universal, so 
far as we know', in living animal organisms: 
they seek the one and shun the other. The 
ground of this in turn goes back even to the 
final purpose of our kind of life in the Crea- 
tion. Naturally, in this case, we start much 
further ‘‘up,” namely in the certain psycho- 
biological principle that each of us seeks 
‘‘pleasure” and shuns “pain,” but always 
with the necessary exception that satisfac- 
tioHf perha])S quite out of the affect ’s range, 
may commonly void the action of the hedo- 
nistic theory, so that apparently it is not ef- 
fective. For example, a man who has certain 
arbitrary ideas, even such as are abhorrent 
to the great mass of men, may prefer, as so 
many have preferred, even to be flayed or 
burned slowly at the stake, rather than to 
abandon or to change these arbitrary notions 
born of their experience. 

There is another proviso, too, to this bald 
pleasure-pain principle of animal life, namely, 
that pain and pleasure here are d<*emed to be 
sensations, not feelings of unjjleasantness and 
pleasantness. It is only at or near puberty 
that these two begin to complement each 
other fully, merging at length in normal folk 
in the perfect sexual mental synthesis. Most 
of our satisfying experiences arc compounded 
of both pleasurable sensation and agreeable 
feeling, the former the direct concomitant of 
the normal stimulation of receptors or sense- 
organs, the latter the stheneuphoric action of 
more or less of the whole body unified by 
means of the nerves, the muscles, the circula- 
tion and the endocrines. This distinction needs 
be kept in mind in any consideration of child- 
hood-sexuality. 

Nearly all of the earliest sexual be- 
havior were sporadic only, casual, oc- 
casional, usually unimportant, were it 
not for the obvious fact that this par- 
ticular group of behavior-units, even 
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though practically universal as some 
say, taps inevitably one of the two most 
basal interests of life: individual nutri- 
tion and racial perpetuation. This be- 
havior, in short, from its beginning at 
the early phases of voluntary control, 
finds direct and certain sensory pleasure 
of some degree or other in its practice. 
Besides, it provides the more or less 
subconscious satisfaction of none the less 
effective or even powerful affective 
“drives,” basally sexual, of hugging, 
kissing, comforting, feeding, warming, 
bathing, by parents, nurses, siblings, 
and friends. All the reactions to these 
actions, and often to some more evil and 
directly sexual, give to the ever- and 
sometimes over-vigilant sexual nexus of 
the normal child pleasure or habit-satis- 
faction at least, and so tend to be sought 
after and habituated — a prime law of 
behavior with personal reward in this 
case far exceeding that of contact-stimu- 
lation elsewhere, for example in the 
mouth-cavity. The breasts, e.g., are sex- 
ual as well as nutritive organs. 

Another urge of sorts to childhood 
sex-experience throughout the human 
race, and perhaps in all the primates, 
depends on obvious mechanical morphol- 
ogy". As the evolving child’s intelli- 
gence unrolls the invaluable curiosity 
inevitably leads the child to explore its 
body as its new-found power of volun- 
tary movement extends from the hands 
elsewhere. Here, again, some of this ex- 
ploration receives direct hedonistic re- 
ward. But aside from that, perhaps in 
little boys esi)ecially, a well-developed 
mechanical curiosity leads the little 
child to see how things “work,” and 
kinesthesia, if nothing else, leads to 
some satisfaction in trydng things out. 
Less frequently owing to obvious an- 
atomic reticence or even concealment, 
the uninformed, unawed, unthreatened 
little girl (as a beginning of the fem- 
inine curiosity?) explores her organs 
with greatly varying degrees of thor- 
oughness. This, in intelligent children, 
is all the more certain to happen, and 
in girls there is the common added in- 


stinct to explore crevices and openings 
not too tightly closed. 

Despite this, it is a rather conspicuous 
fact, as all gynecologists and most psy- 
chiatrists know, that comparatively few 
uninstructed girls, big or little, young 
or old, know practically anything about 
the vagina, even in this “enlightening 
age.” It is well-closed usually, and, 
unless infection via uncleanliness, or 
worse, leads to its treatment, it is only 
at ten or twelve years or later that it 
just begins to demand from the well- 
sexed girl its normal adolescent and 
adult notice, and rarely not then. About 
eleven usually, or later in cold latitudes, 
vague sensations and increasing activity 
of secretion at least begin to announce 
not only “the soul’s awakening,” but 
the female body’s principle and char- 
acteristic focus, if we may presume to 
go so far. Usually the highly intelli- 
gent (curious) girl, of course, long be- 
fore that age, has subconsciously or 
more clearly realized that thence their 
presumed (and often longed-for!) fu- 
ture babies must* have their exit from 
the body, inconceivable as the usual ana- 
tomic closed condition forces it to be. 

But on all sides one gets evidence 
aplenty, even nowadays, that many 
young women know nothing whatever of 
the often dominating purport or use of 
their external sexual organs including 
the breasts; their vaginas very often 
continue mysterious to them, to their se- 
vere detriment perhaps after marriage, 
especially when their mates are as ab- 
surdly ignorant as themselves. It is ob- 
vious that the information that should 
be bestowed in every adequate birth- 
control station or clinic is deemed by 
the present writer indispensable to every 
girl (and boy) of marriageable age. To 
keep such basal facts from them is little 
short of a bitter crime against the ideals 
of a progressive civilization, a disgrace 
to public ‘‘education.” 

When country-boys and those in the 
small towns get old enough to go in 
casual gangs, e.g., to swimming-holes, it 
is certain that very many of them com- 
pare the sizes of their penes, with the 
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hope of gloating over each other, just 
as they compare their stamps, marbles 
and other toys. And little girls, with 
far less opportunities, in some cases 
have homologous but more recondite 
habits of social intercourse which some 
of our Freudian friends could (and do) 
describe, sometimes in needlessly great 
detail. It may not be doubted, I think, 
that of late years the frequency of this 
sort of thing has much increased, with 
the frequently expressed result that chil- 
dren of 9 or 10 to-day know more about 
sexuality in its simpler phases at least 
than the majority of young adults knew 
a generation or two ago. Of this we 
may be glad. 

Here is one place where the much- 
deprecated only child has an advantage 
even when given its necessary chance 
of plenty of playmates, in that he or 
she is not quite so apt to become blase 
to sex before marriage — if the term blase 
be applicable to sexuality at all in a 
normal person properly informed as to 
its deep significance and dignity. 

Of one thing the present writer is 
quite convinced: exery normal child is 
curious as to sexuality in proportion : as 
it feels the latter’s transcendent inter- 
est ; to his or her intelligence ; to his or 
her vigor ; and to his or her opportunity 
for developing or acquiring the neces- 
sary preliminary data. Under the ap- 
propriate conditions, then, generally 
speaking, no child over 7 or 8 is apt to 
remain long with a child of the opposite 
sex in a place thought fully safe from 
interruption, without making efforts, 
perhaps only verbal at first, to investi- 
gate and familiarize. The writer would 
take such efforts for granted as part of 
normally intelligent human nature. 
And once begun, this curiosity and its 
urge develop in high progression. 

None the less, it would be easy enough 
to exaggerate the universality and the 
commonness of heterosexual experience 
between the ages of, say, 5 and 11. Un- 
doubtedly boys play together, girls play 
together, and boys and girls sometimes 
play together with the most complete 
opportunity without showing any overt 


sign of sexual curiosity whatever. Pu- 
berty is indeed the soul’s first awaken- 
ing for numerous girls and boys for 
whom its sleep is profound until then. 
There certainly are a good many “Eve- 
lyn Hopes” still among us. In short, 
a relatively very few boys and girls are 
fortunate enough to develop little or no 
sex-feeling, conscious or subconscious, no 
sex-curiosity, no sex-interest. One can 
scarcely help supposing that this, other 
things equal, is an advantage to them. 
It is in the way of a well-ordered life- 
course, “one thing at a time and that 
done well”; and it makes for freedom 
from care and vague apprehensions 
sometimes. In this way they get the 
most out of their precious childhood, 
perhaps not more happy. But at pu- 
berty and beyond they run more of the 
inevitable risk, greater for the girls, 
coming not infrequently solely from 
mental (intellectual and affective) un- 
preparedness. 

In this connection, psychic contrecta- 
tion, psychic masturbation, even psychic 
coitus, may not be ignored in our dis- 
cussion. It is extremely common, this 
imaginary indulgence, leaves few evi- 
dences, needs little special opportunity 
and sometimes is very satisfying. In 
erethistic older children, as in adults, it 
is quite commonly capable of af- 
fording much sexual satisfaction. The 
“crushes” of very many innocent school- 
girls for their younger women-teachers 
are the basis of a curious and a sugges- 
tive aspect of this day-dreaming to 
which we can give no present attention 
and the literature is mostly adequate. 

Psychologically, day-dreaming of a 
subconscious sort merges into, disguises 
itself in, relieves itself by dramatiza- 
tions of familiar home-scenes, as play. 
Here, of course, we find frequently imi- 
tative realism carried to its logical lim- 
its, given opportunity, yet often with- 
out plainly conscious sex-feeling. The 
little boy or girl play keeping house, or 
doctor and patient; or the little boy 
(usually at his naive companion’s sug- 
gestion?) plays that he is a cow and his 
willing companion a milkmaid; or hus- 
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band or wife ; or childbirth ; the details 
and the realism of these plays depend- 
ing on their knowledge, imagination, cu- 
riosity, strength of will, opportunity, 
etc. Only from individuals unashamed 
does one get proof of the frequency of 
such plays — they are done in secret, but 
they frequently are done. 

One need not search far, however, 
among well brought-up adolescents to be 
certain that boys and girls, long com- 
panions at school, parties, picnics, 
church, knowing each other for happy 
years, frequently pass whole days to- 
gether in the woods, in autos, in boats, 
and quite alone, unchaperoned, and with 
full opportunity, without even a thought 
perhaps literally of sexual contacts or 
of sexual talk. Habit comes in here to 
do its essential and important work in 
our lives. *‘Nice’^ boys and girls of 
13, 14, 15, enjoy this brotherly and sis- 
terly sort of visiting very commonly, 
even in this sophisticated age. Even a 
bit of petting, causing some local con- 
trectation, may lead no further. One 
recalls the bundling of the eighteenth 
and even the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries and understands better 
how it could have begun and grown into 
a custom even in the best regulated 
families and especially in the rural dis- 
tricts of Europe and of eastern America. 
Hut it too became sophisticated, and was 
suppressed as a danger to morality. 

The inhibitory habit of knowing sub- 
consciously, or otherwise automatically, 

‘ ‘ where to stop, ’ ^ has been the best fruit 
of the rational routine training through- 
out childhood, via mother-love, grati- 
tude, religious taboos, respect for 
womanhood, self-respect, venereal fears, 
etc., and is of course greatly ‘‘to the 
good,'’ the real aristocracy. 

But, all the while beneath and around 
this fine restraint, subconscious or con- 
scious, lies The Trap: summertime, the 
restless agitating ocean, the romantic 
moon, a gentle companion of the other 
sex, a secluded rocky nook, the forest, 
a secluded parlor room — ^who has not 
adolescent memories of such precious 
evenings or afternoons, and with never 


a bit of harm to either party. But, 
again in the too-common mode at pres- 
ent, add a limousine or any car that 
can take the couple far into the woods, a 
few drinks, menstruation just ahead or 
just past, daring curious conscious ar- 
dent youth — and The Trap is all to apt 
to spring, catching these two happy 
children of Adam and Eve in its teeth, 
so old, yet so always strong and new! 
The world of unthinking folk is far too 
apt to overblame the male for the clos- 
ing of The Trap, ignorant that in the 
female human, sexually sensitive and ex- 
citing areas are far more dilfused over 
the body than in the human male ; it is 
almost as iL monogamy and female anat- 
omy, physiology and psychology, were 
all too plainly at variance — as, of course, 
at heart they are. 

It is most agreeable to believe that 
the loosening-up of the taboos on sexual 
knowledge conventionally so strong up 
to the beginning of the eugenics move- 
ment, is saving and more and more will 
save very numerous girls and boys from 
this trap arranged so wonderfully by 
Mother Nature for the more certain per- 
petuation of the race. 

The average age at which masturba- 
tion is begun by children is largely de- 
termined by two variable circumstances 
— the age at which voluntary, deliber- 
ate, bodily use and control are devel- 
oped; and the relative and more vari- 
able strength and sensitivity of the 
sexual feelings. The present writer is 
of the opinion that masturbation is prac- 
tically universal at some time or other 
of every person's life, just as zoologists 
assert that every known brute animal, 
that can mechanically accomplish the 
action required, masturbates when nec- 
essary. 

In children the action may be ac- 
complished at ten or twelve months and 
be given up, mostly, by the sixth or 
seventh year, following rational ex- 
planation from wise elders not too 
young. As already suggested, it prob- 
ably is still more common, in their way, 
in little girls than in boys. In both 
sexes its continuance and amount must 
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remain an individual algebraic balance 
between many more or less compensat- 
ing tendencies and conditions ; some- 
times its demands are irresistible. 

Here as elsewhere there are social 
class-differences acting to some degree. 
Bodily uncleanliness is undoubtedly im- 
portant in continuing, as in starting, 
the habit. The irritation and itching 
due to old smegma and mildly infected 
vulva and vaginal secretions may start 
it, with a probability that the satisfac- 
tion and pleasure produced by attempts 
at their quietus will tend to perpetuate 
the secret contacts almost inevitably. 

Nowadays one need no more than 
again mention what up to a generation 
ago was decidedly the chief source of 
harm from masturbation by girls and 
boys, young and older: namely, of 
course, fear. Worry, apprehension, ter- 
ror, a feeling of deep inferiority, are 
bad enough to occasion mild psychoneu- 
roses in multitudes of boys and girls, 
coming for the most part from age-long 
threats and taboos, and from cor])oral 
punishments. (And how many thou- 
sands of little girls have greatly enjoyed 
being spanked, especially by their fath- 
ers, this discipline working often to fur- 
ther, rather than to check, the habit). 
By the same cellular neuropathology 
that may frighten to death a rabbit, a 
little boy or girl may be made nerv’ously, 
however mildly, ill. Punishment is 
never indicated.’’ 

No average normal adult person is apt 
to teach children masturbation deliber- 
ately, unless it be the occasional nursery- 
maid u.sing it as a sedative. But it 
must be recalled that a single good 
viewing of a little girl’s vulva or of a 
big little boy’s erect penis and testes, 
may begin an ‘^obsession” in the mind 
and emotions of a child of the opposite 
sex that may last years on end as an 
always ready excitant. Exhibitionism 
to older girls may be a very surprisingly 
severe shock, unexplainable on any basis 
other than the all-pervading subcon- 
scious interest of sexuality. 

Rare would be mutual masturbation 
or attempts at intercourse by children 


younger than, say, 9 or 10 in civilized 
lands, unless the children sleep together 
in the same bed or room without any 
kind or danger of supervision or discov- 
ery. Among thoughtless parents (if 
any persist who still assume that sex- 
interest and desire arise only at puberty, 
and hence allow their children over 2 to 
sleep in their bedroom) there should be 
no surprise at all if the children attempt 
coitus whenever safe opportunity pre- 
sents itself. This exciting process has 
far too much mysterious dramatic in- 
terest to it and, withal, lies too inti- 
mately close to the subconscious sexual 
instinct to be forgotten, or ignored, 
when once seen, and not described, tried 
out and discussed with any j^erson who 
is not afraid. Adequate housing will 
help here if ever it comes for the mass 
of the people, whether in town or coun- 
try. Nocturnal isolation, however, 
works both ways, which fact complicates 
this matter. 

The present writer has never heard or 
noticed that the average amount of 
masturbation by young girls does any 
harm unless “discovery” leads to the 
fearful scaring of the child. After pu- 
berty, desire may at times be so im- 
petuous however, and especially, if there 
has been heterosexual experience, that 
the clitoris and vagina are injured 
mildly in various minor ways. But such 
desire leading to such harm certainly is 
very rare before adolescence is far ad- 
vanced toward womanhood. 

As already has been suggested, baby 
boys who contract the mechanical habit 
in a half-hearted way, usually give it 
up in a very few years under the vari- 
ous subtle or frank discouragements 
forced on them by most adults. Under 
these circumstances it is not so apt to 
be revived before puberty and fre- 
quently never, specially when frowned 
on by the high ideals of the manly 
youth himself. 

During adolescence, however, mastur- 
bation tends to perpetuate itself when 
done at all and to become a bad habit, 
and one ever more and more 'firmly 
fixed. Under these common circum- 
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stances, and in proportion to the fre- 
quency and the results, the vasomotor 
and other nerve-centers of erection are 
debilitated. This results frequently and 
importantly enough in impotence and 
in ejaculatio praecox, which uncorrected 
tend to be life-long. 

How greatly and in fact how very 
frequently this condition interferes with 
bappy married life, no keen adult of 
good insight needs to be told. A young 
woman who never has had coitus except 
under these conditions, so wretched for 
her if she be sexually normal, so ‘‘im- 
possible’^ if she be of a passionate vigor, 
is slow to make serious (i.e., divorce) 
objections. But a young woman who 
has had normal orgasmic intercourse by 
means of a vigorous and persisting 
penis, is fairly certain to seek in some 
way a strong “he-mate” who can sat- 
isfy her as her female nature really re- 
quires, if she is to escape sexual obses- 
sion and celibacy and live normally for 
other social aspects of life. 

This male defect certainly underlies 
the commonest cause of female “frigid- 
ity” and wives’ suits for divorce. Ask 
the divorce-court judges! Very few 
women are undersexed physiologically 
through inadequate hormonic basis. 
P^nist ration of intercourse because of 
lack of orgasm is a })hysiologic offense, 
almost a moral crime, against a wife, 
with ignorance, ju.st bold, plain, inex- 
cusable ignorance of psychology’ or else 
religious taboo on the part of her hus- 
band, or both of them, as its cause. 
Psychasthenia is the expected conse- 
quence and divorce the normal and nat- 
ural result. This, still, in these sex- 
enlightening days, is one of life’s most 
common and poignant dilemmas for 
very many women and men, far more 
of them than even the average physi- 
cian realizes. And after a while the 
caxisa vera of this domestic tragedy be- 
comes sometimes so deeply hidden in 
the mind of the chief victim that even 
she, especially if a modest and subservi- 
ent conventional wife, may have seem- 
ingly forgotten its existence and origin. 


And so very much of a married union’s 
possible happiness has been forever 
missed. Only pertinent early knowl- 
edge can correct this wrong! 

Homosexuality does not concern us 
much in our childhood ’s discussion 
proper, it being characteristic rather of 
adolescent mental disease (schizophre- 
nia) and of adulthood’s perversions. In 
like manner, sadism and masochism 
touch but rarely true childhood sexu- 
ality. The spanking of daughters is 
very apt to excite them sexually, but it 
is rather different from masochism prop- 
erly so-called. But the spanker is sadis- 
tic (as well as cruel and unfatherly). 

It seems proper to forefend any scep- 
tics as to the commonness of sexual ex- 
periences among children by insisting 
that secrecy, unceasing secrecy, is the 
instinctive guide-word of all normal civ- 
ilized children, just as certainly as it is 
nothing at all to the naked boys and 
girls and adolescents of most really sav- 
age races of whom only a few remain. 
To these latter, sexual play and inter- 
course is a mere commonplace of play 
from three years, say, onward, and vir- 
ginity a disparagement to a bride, as is 
also their lack of motherhood prior to 
“engagement.” We may argue from 
this entire absence of sexual restraint of 
any slightest degree among many of the 
natural children, its certain great fre- 
quency amongst their white siblings in 
America and in Europe. But here- 
abouts secrecy is the watch-word unex- 
pressed, the behavior guide- word, prod- 
uct of a very few thousand years of 
growing taboos. For example, never has 
the writer, spending most of his life in 
large American cities, seen a single sex- 
ual contact either of self or others in a 
street or a park. Normal children’s 
caution and vigilance against discovery 
are continuous and complete, and after 
a few years, fortunately for conven- 
tional public decency, becomes habitu- 
ated and subconsciously carried out. 
This simple but obvious fact has misled 
and still misleads folk in general as to 
the sexuality of childhood. Years hence 
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perhaps reliable statistics may be avail- 
able. 

The writer has never heard an adult 
express regrret at childhood life-practice 
I)lays unless he was a victim of religious 
taboos; or a man or woman who had 
been driven into pathological serious 
disability or depravity starting therein, 
unless developed in a constitutional in- 
feriority of personal control. It is ob- 
vious that childhood experience need not 
be blamed for the dilapidation of char- 
acter when this obtains, for it does not, 
decidedly not, follow in normal per- 
sonalities. In the latter, these plays are 
part of her or his education, as all really 
appreciative persons must realize. Old 
prejudices, based in inadequate or false 
physiologj", psychology", pedagogy', not to 
say in misleading and dogmatic casuis- 
try, are one by one, or faster, giving 
place to a freer, richer, and more bio- 
logical life, certainly not less “moral,’’ 
dignified, and good. 

In a few years more what by-gone 
lore will seem the white falsehoods pf 
the “stork” type, still told to earnestly" 
inquiring intelligent infants ; as if preg- 
nancy were a process to be ashamed of, 
and hence kept from young boys and 
girls; as if false and not true were the 
old wisdom-adage of the ages: To be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. Espe- 
cially essential is this knowledge in re- 
spect to The Trap laid so universally^ 
and so deeply in the heart and mind and 
body of every adolescent by Mother Na- 
ture: “Life shall not die!” 

Even the moral philosopher, the psycholo- 
gist, the physiologist, the jthysician, does not 
see much of harm in this sort of anticipatory 
loving. As long as extrinsic infections do not 
enter the picture, it is only a natural and so 
more-or-less normal reversion to the natural 
primitive sexual status of early life. As 
Briffault, Ellis, and so many others have 
shown to be true beyond doubting, personal 
sexual modesty arose in humanity’s more or 
less superficial behavior and emotional life 
only when the sexual mechanism was made 
conspicuous by the w-earing of clothes primarily 
adopted for protection to an ever more and 


as on so many others in this pioneer encyclo- 
pedia, without exciting opposition and denial, 


with accusation of immorality of belief and 
of teaching. 

The writer admits he may be mistaken from 
the scientific viewpoint in some respects, from 
the social and personal welfare viewpoint, and 
even in some cases from the hedonistic and 
epicurean viewpoint. But even with these 
extensive-enough reservations and dangers well- 
realized, he can but express the same opinion 
that probably an intelligent member of an 
upper Congo tribe would hold to: that child- 
hood sex-experiences, when normal in nature 
and amount and devoid of bodily injury, arc 
a source in general of additional happiness, 
satisfaction, and wdsdom, with the same use- 
ful function as other kinds of play. These 
memories (never forgot!) are sweet memories 
probably to the great majority of adults, and 
secretly unregretted. 

The management or treatment of the worst 
conditions of this kind plainly is a task for 
the psychiatrist. Frank, complete, more or less 
casual enlightenment is usually all that is re- 
quired for the others in proportion to their 
intelligence. 

This contribution, plainly enough has omitted 
much that might have been included — case- 
histories not being referred to, the truly sala- 
cious part, if any, of most such literature. It 
has obviously not been hampered by ephemeral 
or narrow taboos, of the conventional kinds at 
least, traditional, religious, ethical, or hy- 
gienic. Its ideal, in its o^\^l small >vay and 
degree and manner, is the scientific truth as 
its waiter sees it. But *‘What is truth!” 

G. V. N. D. 

CHROMOSOMES, SEX. Sex chro- 
mosomes are chromosomes that have a 
.special relation to sex determination. 
The basis for this relation is, super- 
ficially at least, a rather simple one. 
In the cells of one sex there are present 
two sex chromosomes that are alike in 
their general constitution, that is they 
are homologous and constitute an equiv- 
alent pair. But in the opposite sex only 
one such chromosome is present, or else 
it has a partner that is not equivalent 
to it. The sex chromosome that is rep- 
resented twice in one sex and only once 
in the other is designated as the X 
chromosome, while its non-homologous 
partner if present is termed the Y 
chromosome. In the great majority of 
forms it is the female that has two X 
chromosomes; whereas the formula for 
3 either XO or XY, depend- 
ing on the species. 

The mechanism through which sex 
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determination is accomplished involves 
both the maturation of the germ cells 
and the subsequent union of egg and 
sperm. Each germ cell before matura- 
tion (and also all the cells of the body 
not concerned with reproduction) 
carries ordinary chromosomes (auto- 
somes) as well as sex chromosomes. 
The autosomes are normally always 
present in pairs, that is each autosome 
has one homologous partner in the same 
cell, and this resembles it not only in 
size and shape, but also in respect to the 
hereditary elements or genes that it 
carries (Pig. 1, a & b and 2, a & b). In 
the course of the maturation that takes 
place in the germ cells, all the partners 
are separated into different cells and 
the fully ripe germ cells (gametes) 



Fiq. 1 


a. The chromosomes of the female of Proienor 
(a bug) before maturation (Autosomes num- 
bered to indicate homologous chromosomes). 

b. The chromosomes of the male of Protenor 
before maturation, c. Final maturation divi- 
sion in the male of Protenor, Only some of 
the autosomes shown, homologous partners go- 
ing in opposite directions. The X goes to only 
one of the resulting cells, d. Chromosomes of 
the male determining sperm (No X chromo- 
some). e. Chromosomes of the female deter- 
mining sperm (showing the large X, somewhat 

shortened). (After Wilson.) 

therefore contain only one member of 
each pair. This process extends also to 
the sex chromosomes, and when, as in 
the female, two X chromosomes are 
present they are subject to the same 
distribution as the autosomes. As a re- 


sult, every mature egg carries only one 
X chromosome. But in the males, 
where only one X is available for dis- 
tribution, only one out of every two 
cells can receive it (Fig. 1, c). Thus 
only half of the spermatozoa carry an 
X while the other half carries a Y 


Fig. 2 

a. The chromosomes of the human male show- 
ing 48 chromosomes before maturation. The 
Y is the smallest one, the X as one of the 
medium sized chromosomes not being distin- 
guishable. (After Painter.) b. The chromo- 
somes of the male of the kangaroo {Mcxropus)^ 
showing 5 pairs of autosomes and X and Y. 
(After Agar,) c. The sex chromosomes of the 
human male (Homo), (After Painter.) d. The 
sex chromosomes of the male Old World monkey 
(Macacris), (After Painter.) e. The sex 
chromosomes of the male horse (Equus), 
(After Painter.) 

chromosome or no sex chromosome at 
all, as the case may be (Fig. 1, d & e). 
Prom what has been said it will be clear 
that all the gametes or mature eggs of 
the female are alike so far as the 
chromosomes are concerned, whereas the 
male produces two- types of gametes. 
For that reason the two sexes are said 
to be homogametic and heterogametic 
respectively. 

The groups of organisms in which sex 
chromosomes have been identified under 
the microscope or cytologically are 
the following: Platyhelminthes (flat 
worms), Nemathelminthes (round 
worms), Echinodermata (sea urchins), 
a very few MoUusca (snails), Arthrop- 
oda (insects, spiders and Crustacea), 
Vertehrata (fishes, frogs, reptiles, birds 
and mammals) and some plants. But 
though sex chromosomes can not always 
be recognized as such by direct exami- 
nation, it should be pointed out that 
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their presence may sometimes be es- 
tablished through the phenomenon of 
sex-linked inheritance (see under ge- 
netics). 

The e 3 d:ological identification of sex 
chromosomes is not always easy. It 
rests in part on a special behavior 
which is most marked in the maturing 
germ cells of the heterogametic sex 
(usually the male). This behavior is 
especially striking during the stages 
when such cells are preparing for divi- 
sion, that is in the prophase. At this 
time the chromosomes are condensing 
out of an apparently diffuse and floccu- 
lent mass of nuclear material to assume 
the more compact and rounded appear- 
ance that they present at the actual 
division. But the sex chromosomes in 
some cases never become as diffuse as 
the autosomes, while in others they pass 
through the steps of condensation more 
rapidly (heteropycnosis). They there- 
fore stand out from the autosomes dur- 
ing these preparatory phases, especially 
when the cell has been stained with cer- 
tain dyes. Again, during the actual 
divisions in the heterogametic sex, the 
sex chromosomes may be distributed to 
the daughter cells at a different rate 
(Fig. 1, c). Thus there are species in 
which they always precede the auto- 
somes, and other species in which they 
lag behind them. But these criteria 
should be relied on only with caution, 
for in some instances other elements in 
the cell may simulate sex chromosomes 
in these respects. It can therefore not 
be sufficiently emphasized that no final 
conclusion regarding the identity of a 
sex chromosome is warranted until the 
chromosomes of both sexes have been 
studied. If a certain chromosome al- 
ways has two representatives in the cells 
of one sex and only one in the other sex, 
there is justification for the presump- 
tion that one is dealing with a sex 
chromosome. 

The technical diflSculties attending 
such cytological studies may often be of 
a simple sort and yet very difficult to 
overcome. Thus the 48 chromosomes of 
the human being usually present optical 


difficulties because though they may not 
actually touch, they nevertheless over- 
lap and obscure each other (Fig. 2, a). 
Again, though the Y chromosome of the 
human male may be recognized because 
it is the smallest of all the chromosomes 
present, the X appears to be of a 
medium size and not easily distin- 
guished from several of the autosomes. 
It is only at certain division stages that 
the two sex chromosomes are connected 
by a delicate strand, as in many other 
mammals (Fig. 2, c, d & e) and the X 
can thus be identified through the Y. 
It is because of such difficulties which 
are especially great in mammals that 
some doubts have been voiced as to the 
sex chromosome conditions in man. 
But though a few workers have main- 
t-ained that the human male is charac- 
terized by an X without a partner, the 
consensus of opinion now is in support 
of the fact that a small Y is also pres- 
ent. Certain it is that in human beings 
it is the male that is heterogametic, 
there being sufficient evidence from sex 
linkage alone to establish this fact con- 
clusively. 

Short reference may be made to the 
finding that in a few species the sex 
chromosome is compound. This simply 
means that the X or the Y has been 
broken into several parts. Since these 
parts or components, though separate, 
nevertheless act as a unit in all the ac- 
tivities of the cell, all that has been 
said previously also applies to them. 
Thus if in the heterogametic sex there 
is an X of two components, the homo- 
gametic sex will show two X chromo- 
somes, each of two components. 

Although the correlation between the 
incidence of sex chromosomes and sex 
has been known for some time, the more 
detailed analysis of the relationship is 
of a more recent date. These later find- 
ings do not controvert the older idea 
that the process of sex determinatipn 
rests on a quantitative basis of such 
sort that two X chromosomes produce 
one sex, and one X chromosome the 
other, but they do serve to show that we 
are not dealing with any special and 
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perhaps mysterious substance in these 
chromosomes (call it sex chromatin, X 
substance, etc.)* The conception of 
such a substance was quite in conform- 
ity to the general tendency to put sex 
phenomena in a special category, and 
it is perhaps almost a disappointment to 
some that recent evidence makes it clear 
that we are dealing with the same mech- 
anism that determines the heredity and 
development of every other character of 
the body as well. 

In brief, this mechanism as it per- 
tains to sex determination is as follows: 
The appearance of any character or 
organ is the final result of a combined 
action of many hereditary units or 
genes. Speaking of sex determination 
as a general phenomenon, it appears 
that in every organism there are genes 
which tend to push development in the 
female direction as well as other genes 
which tend to push toward the male 
side. These genes are distributed more 
or less at random over all the chromo- 
somes, but it so happens that in the X 
chromosomes of most organisms the 
genes for femaleness preponderate over 
the genes for maleness. 

On the other hand, in the autosomes 
taken as a whole, the reverse is true and 
the male determining genes prepon- 
derate over the female determining 
genes. In a sense therefore, sex deter- 
mination rests on the balance between 
these two sets of genes. In the majority 
of cases the conditions are such that if 
two X chromosomes are present, the 
female determining genes are sufficient 
to outweigh the effects of the male genes 
and hence such an individual develops 
into a female. But the female effect of 
a single X cannot overcome the effect 
of preponderance of male genes in the 
autosomes, and therefore male develop- 
ment results. The presence of a Y 
normally does not influence this rela- 
tion, since it usually carries few or no 
genes of any sort. 

It will be recognized therefore that 
the number of X chromosomes present 
determines the course of sex determina- 
tion, just as was formerly believed, 


though it is of course true that the auto- 
somes play a very important role in 
the process. 

The comprehension of these facts at 
once throws light on a group of cases 
that formerly were rather puzzling. In 
these it is the male that is homogametic 
(XX) and the female heterogametic 
(XO or XY). To differentiate between 
these forms and the more common types, 
their sex chromosomes were designated 
as ZW instead of XY. Such a condi- 
tion is encountered in all birds, certain 
fishes, butterflies, moths and one other 
group of insects, and perhaps in a few 
reptiles. The explanation probably lies 
in the way in which the genes con- 
cerned with sex are distributed on the 
chromosomes of these forms, it being 
such that the X is preponderately male 
determining and the autosomes female 
determining. In other words, the ef- 
fective distribution of the sex genes re- 
verses that which obtains in the ma- 
jority of forms. 

Though the findings as here stated 
serve to show that in sex determina- 
tion we are dealing with the regular 
mechanism of heredity, it is only fair to 
state that much remains to be done. 
Thus it is important to know the num- 
ber of genes involved, their exact loca- 
tion on the various chromosomes, and 
the role that each plays in the process 
as a whole. Such investigations are al- 
ready in progress. Whether these 
analyses will clear up the purely cyto- 
logical peculiarities of sex chromosomes 
can not be predicted. The elucidation 
of the latter bids fair to throw much 
light on the behavior of autosomes as 
well. 

It need hardly be pointed out that 
the mechanism of sex determination as 
here presented is in no way to be re- 
garded as inimical to the hypothesis 
that in some animals the final expres- 
sion of sex is brought about through 
the instrumentality of the secretions 
from other organs. The idea of a ge- 
netic basis for sex determination is not 
affected by physiological interpreta- 
tions of the way in which the genes 
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accomplish their effect. Again, there 
seems to be no reason to suppose that 
the effects of genes involved in sex 
determination differ from the effects 
produced by other genes in being im- 
mune to environment agencies, be they 
external or internal. It is therefore no 
argument against the genetic theory to 
point out that an organism with the 
chromosomes of one sex may, through 
abnormal developmental conditions, be 
induced to show certain characters of 
the opposite sex. The nature of such a 
change is basically equivalent to that 
occurring in certain plants which under 
the influence of abnormally high tem- 
peratures produce white flowers, al- 
though the genes concerned produce 
only red flowers under the usual tem- 
peratures. 

The great general interest which has 
attended the discovery and investiga- 
tion of the sex chromosomes can be 
appreciated only when one realizes the 
immense confusion that characterized 
the question of sex determination in 
former years. It is true that sex 
chromosomes were seen and described 
by Henking as early as 1891, but it was 
not until 1901 that their relation to sex 
determination was suggested by Mc- 
Clung. In 1905 were started the re- 
searches of Wilson and Miss Stevens, it 
being the work of the first mentioned 
investigator especially that did so much 
to establish the full significance and 
universality of the principles involved. 
The success of the genetic analysis, al- 
though the result of many independent 
lines of attack, is indissolubly connected 
with the names of Goldschmidt and 
Bridges. 

F. S. 

CmCUMCISION is the oldest as well 
as the most widely practised surgical 
operation, and it is the only one that 
bears a mystical or religious signifi- 
cance. The operation consists in the re- 
moval of the foreskin — a double layer 
of skin and mucous membrane which 
covers the glans penis more or less com- 
pletely. In every male animal through- 


out Nature, the glans is thus covered, 
undoubtedly as a protective measure in 
Nature’s economy. 

Yet, since prehistoric times, eircnmcision has 
been practised as a ritual hj peoples unrelated 
and widely scattered over the face of the 
globe. Where the practice originated and 
why is still clouded in mystery. We know 
that the Egyptians practised it at least 17 
centuries B.c., and the Arabs at least 4 cen- 
turies B.C., while the Jews have practised cir- 
cumcision as a symbol of the Biblical covenant 
between God and Abraham for nearly 4000 
years. Cortez found it practised in Mexico 
and the practice was common among the 
Aztecs, the Mayas, some of the American In- 
dian tribes, the aborigines of Australia and in 
South America along the Orinoco. 

To-day circumcision is practised ritually not 
only by the Jews and Mohammedans, but in 
many parts of the world; and it is a curious 
fact that certain primitive tribes which prac- 
tise circumcision live alongside other tribes 
which do not adhere to this ritual. In Mada- 
gascar and other places, the boy’s godfather 
eats the foreskin dipped in egg-yolk. 

It is interesting to note that a similar 
operation, removing the foreskin which covers 
the clitoris in the female, is also very widely 
practised in Arabia, Egypt, I'i’ubia and other 
parts of Asia and Africa. Quite recently 
(1929) Dr. Belle C. Eskridge, of Houston, 
Texas, having studied school girls for 27 
years, recommended the circumcision of girls, 
which she performs for relieving nervousness 
and masturbation due to retained smegma or 
adherent prepuce. 

As regards male circumcision, it must 
be obvious that this practice, which has 
such an ancient history and almost uni- 
versal distribution and has survived 
these thousands of years with increasing 
popularity, must have something more 
than a merely ritualistic or racial basis 
to account for its survival and popular- 
ity in civilized life. This can be readily 
explained by considering the subject 
from a medical and hygienic standpoint. 
Circumcision has its ardent advocates as 
a hygienic measure but it also has strong 
opponents among medical men. Let us 
first consider the reasons given by those 
who oppose routine circumcision : 

1, that Nature has endowed all male 
animals with a foreskin as a protective 
covering for the sensitive glans, and it 
is therefore a contravention of Nature 
to remove this protective covering; 2 , 
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that circumcision is a relic of barbarism, 
and as such should not be practised by 
civilized peoples ; 3, that removal of the 
foreskin deadens the nervous sensitive- 
ness of the glans in the act of coitus, 
and thus diminishes sexual pleasure and 
predisposes to eventual impotence; 4, 
that the hygienic benefits ascribed to cir- 
cumcision can be attained equally as 
well by various palliative measures, such 
as stretching, passing a probe around 
the preputial cavity, and a high degree 
of cleanliness. 

These objections to circumcision are 
readily answered by its proponents as 
follows: 1, It is true that the foreskin 
offers protection to the sensitive glans in 
lower animals and undoubtedly served 
the same function for primitive man; 
but now that men wear clothes and do 
not live in jungles, the foreskin is en- 
tirely unnecessary as a protective or- 
gan ; 2, while we are not concerned with 
the barbarous origin of circumcision, we 
are concerned with the fact that it offers 
many hygienic and prophylactic benefits 
of which we, as civilized men, should 
take advantage; 3, the charge that cir- 
cumcision diminishes sexual sensitive- 
ness and induces impotence is com- 
pletely negatived by the fact that the 
races and peoples who have practised 
ritual circumcision for thousands of 
years are concededly among the most 
prolific and sexually virile peoples in the 
world and their sexual potency has 
never been questioned ; 4, stretching the 
foreskin and passing the probe within 
its cavity may afford momentary relief 
in some cases with adhesions, but these 
measures never have been shown to be 
of permanent value ; and lastly, the 
smegma and other accumulations within 
the preputial cavity absolutely preclude 
the possibility of a degree of genital 
cleanliness even comparable with that 
attained as the result of circumcision. 

Having disposed of the objections to 
circumcision, let us consider the definite 
advantages which this operation per- 
formed in infancy offers. The writer, 
for many years, has advocated infantile 


circumcision purely as a hygienic meas- 
ure. His reasons have been given in de- 
tail in previous publications to which 
the reader is referred. Briefly stated, 
these reasons are as follows: 

1. In the circumcised there is no se- 
cretion of smegma and no accumulation 
of urine and other secretions, with the 
resultant absence of the odor which so 
often clings to the uncircumcised, even 
to those who are familiar with soap and 
water. A certain degree of balanitis is 
practically always present in the uncir- 
cumcised and no amount of washing and 
cleansing seems to be able to eradicate 
the secretions of the foreskin and their 
penetrating odor. 

2. Phimosis and paraphimosis cannot 
occur in the circumcised. That is ob- 
vious. Consequently the pathologic 
conditions which follow in the wake of 
phimosis and paraphimosis cannot and 
do not occur in the circumcised. It may 
be mentioned as an interesting historical 
fact that the phimosis of Louis XVI, of 
Prance, and his consequent impotence 
which was finally relieved, seven years 
after his marriage, by circumcision, are 
held to be largely responsible for the ex- 
cesses of his spouse Marie Antoinette, 
which undoubtedly helped to bring 
about the Revolution and the execution 
of the King and Queen. 

The presence of a foreskin offers a 
fertile field for the implantation and 
growth of venereal and non-venereal 
ulcers of every kind, for the develop- 
ment of calculi, venereal warts, etc. 
Some years ago, a boy of 17 was brought 
to the writer because of persistent, un- 
controllable masturbation. He was said 
to be a “nervous case” and physicians 
who had been consulted, were agreed 
that he ought to be sent to some institu- 
tion. No one had taken the trouble to 
examine the boy’s penis. The writer’s 
examination revealed a tight unretract- 
ible foreskin with hard masses like 
marbles in the preputial cavity. Cir- 
cumcision disclosed 17 small stones and 
a severe balanitis. The boy made a com- 
plete recovery and was thus spared the 
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experience of an institutional commit- 
ment. 

In some reported cases (Vincent) as 
many as 200 small stones have been 
found in the preputial cavity. Lefevre 
extracted a stone the size of an e^g from 
the preputial cavity of a man aged 56, 
with congenital phimosis, and Velpeau 
found a stone in the preputial cavity 
which weighed 130 gms. 

The point is that the foreskin permits 
the accumulation of pathologic growths 
and foreign bodies within the cavity, 
and they may remain undiscovered for 
long periods hidden in a mass of foul 
and necrotic material. This is espe- 
cially true of cancer. 

3. Circumcision protects against 
syphilis and chancroid. The reasons are 
obvious. The foreskin is the favorite 
site for about 75 per cent of primary 
chancres and even a greater proportion 
of chancroids. It was observed as far 
back as 1854 by Hutchinson that in the 
Jews’ quarter of London the occurrence 
of syphilis was in the proportion of one 
Jew to 45 non-Jews. In a study of 1500 
venereal cases, made by the writer, it 
was found that 73 per cent of circum- 
cised men sought treatment for gon- 
orrhea and 27 per cent for syphilis or 
chancroid ; whereas of the same number 
of uncircumcised men, 56 per cent had 
gonorrhea and 44 per cent syphilis and 
chancroid. Leading American authori- 
ties are practically unanimous in the 
opinion that syphilis and chancroid are 
much more common in the uncircum- 
cised. It is obvious that it must be so 
because of the greater liability of infec- 
tion in the unclean and constantly irri- 
tated tissues in the uncircumcised. 

4. Circumcision is a 100 per cent 
prophylactic against cancer. Limita- 
tions of space forbid more than a brief 
statement of the facts. It may be ac- 
cepted as proven beyond the shadow of 
doubt that penis cancer has never been 
reported in a man circumcised in in- 
fancy, whereas this form of cancer con- 
stitutes from 2 to 3 per cent of all can- 
cer in men. The writer, in 1932. re- 


ported 2484 cases of penis cancer, all in 
uncircumcised men. Thirty-three cases 
(2 per cent) occurred in Mohammedans, 
who practise ritual circumcision at the 
age of 10 to 13, but not in infancy, as 
the Jews do. This uncircumcised pe- 
riod allows for the development of path- 
ologic conditions in the preputial cavity 
which, later in life, become cancerous. 

It has been stated that the freedom 
from cancer among the Jews is racial in 
character; but this is negatived by the 
fact that the writer reported one case 
of penis cancer in a Jew, who had not 
been circumcised. There can be no 
doubt that the recognized immunity of 
Jews against penis cancer is due en- 
tirely to the absence of the foreskin 
from the very earliest days of life. In 
other words, where there is no foreskin 
there \nll be no cancer. 

5. Circumcision is a prophylactic 
against masturbation, convulsions in in- 
fants, and other reflex irritative phe- 
nomena. The literature abounds with 
evidence to corroborate this statement. 
The reader is referred to the writings of 
Gowers, Baker, Lydston, Moll and Block 
for details. 

6. Circumcision is a prophylactic 
against local complications in venereal 
disease. Balanitis, with extensive ulcer- 
ation and necrosis of the glans and fore- 
skin may supervene in the presence of a 
long and tight foreskin. Suppurating 
adenitis (bubo) is far more common in 
chancroid and gonorrhea when a fore- 
skin is present to dam the natural drain- 
age of the pathologic secretions. The 
dorsal incision, so often neces.sary to 
liberate the accumulated debris and ex- 
pose the original lesion to view, is but 
a poor substitute for circumcision (see 
article on Chancroid). 

7. Circumcision is a 100 per cent 
prophylactic against the ** Fourth Ve- 
nereal Disease.” As this disease can 
occur only when a foreskin is present, 
it is evident that circumcision will pre- 
vent it. Authorities who have written 
on this disease, notably Battaile, Levy- 
Bing, Scherber and Corbus, are agreed 
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that circumcision prevents this distress- 
ing infection. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that 
circumcision in infancy is a most valu- 
able hygienic measure and a great aid 
to personal cleanliness. 

A. L. W. 

CLEOPOLD. A humorous name ap- 
plied to the Belgian king, Leopold, be- 
cause of his infatuation for the actress 
Cleo. 

Sigmund Freud: Wit and Ita Hclafion to Ihe 
Unconscious (1905, ch. 2). 

CLIMACTERIC, THE MALE. The 

Climacteric is a particular epoch in the 
ordinary term of life at which time the 
body is believed to undergo a radical 
change. 

The physiological phases occurring in 
men which correspond to the Climacteric 
or change of life in women have been 
recognized for but comparatively a few 
years. This period is much less easy to 
recognize in men for it depends on in- 
ternal reorganization and there is no 
such characteristic external feature as 
the cessation of the menstrual flow in 
women. While many men are not con- 
scious of any change in themselves, many 
others endure unhappiness, anxiety and 
suffering during this period. 

From the moment of conception there 
is a natural orderly growth and develop- 
ment or evolution which continues 
through puberty. During this process of 
evolution every organ, tissue and struc- 
ture in the body undergoes this progres- 
sive change. After maturity there is no 
further developmental change in the 
male until between the ages of fifty-five 
and sixty. At about this time involu- 
tion, or a reversal of evolution, starts 
throughout the man’s body. Conse- 
quently a wasting and diminution in size 
occurs in some of these organs, tissues 
and structures, while others may become 
congested and swollen. Because of these 
changes the body is forced to undergo 
a period of readjustment. This period 
is the Climacteric. 

The Climacteric starts with the begin- 


ning of involution and lasts to the final 
wasting of the various structures. It ex- 
tends over a period of from five to ten 
years or more, and affects the entire 
body and its contents. This period of 
involution in the male corresponds to 
the menopause in the female, but the 
masculine episode comes at a later age 
than the feminine and is less dramatic 
in its demonstrations. There is a similar 
liability in both sexes to the awakening 
of latent diseases and disorders and 
there seems to be an upset metabolism 
conducive to the establishment of patho- 
logical conditions. The changes in the 
prostate gland and the testicles of man 
are the counterpart of the uterine and 
ovarian Tihanges in women, both struc- 
turally and functionally. 

Masculinity itself is dependent on all 
of the internal secretions. It is not con- 
fined to the prostate and testicles alone. 
They are but a part of the system to 
which most, if not all, of the other en- 
docrine glands belong, and in which 
these other organs in their relation to the 
reproductive functions figure with as 
great an importance as the prostate and 
testicles themselves. 

Modern research in the study of the 
endocrine glands has contributed much 
to our understanding of sex life and its 
clinical problems. All of the endocrine 
glands act in harmony if functioning 
properly. They control body functions 
and interact between themselves and in 
response to the necessities of the genital 
system. In addition they adapt and 
regulate the secondary characteristics 
both physical and mental to suit the 
needs of the individual. Once, however, 
the reproductive organs are removed or 
undergo atrophy, the genital functions 
of the rest of the endocrine system cease. 
When involution starts, the whole en- 
docrine system, likewise, becomes in- 
volved and is forced to undergo readjust- 
ment. 

The symptoms of the male Climacteric 
are both mental and physical. The men- 
tal symptoms may run the gamut from 
slight nervousness and depression to a 
violent psychosis, and the severity and 
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duration of the mental symptoms are, as 
a rule, determined by the personality, 
the previous history and the mental and 
physical type of the individual. Psychic 
impotency is a common symptom of the 
Climacteric. Search of literature and of 
case histories fails to show a Climacteric 
neurosis where the neurosis first became 
manifest at the Climacteric. The neuro- 
sis has appeared in some form in previ- 
ous years. 

During the male Climacteric the pros- 
tate gland and seminal vesicles not only 
fail to escape the involutionary process, 
but they may become so involved that 
they are often the man’s only source of 
worry. Ilis sexual ardor may be easily 
aroused, his desires unlimited, but his 
ability is weak, ejaculations are prema- 
ture, intercourse is unsatisfactory and is 
followed by weakness and depression. 
Impotence is a frequent complaint. 
After the Climacteric sex potency gen- 
erally returns, not perhaps with the 
virility and urgency of youth, but suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of an under- 
standing wife. 

At the time of the Climacteric the 
man may complain of pains in various 
parts of his body, especially in the legs, 
back and lower abdomen. He may also 
have a urinary insurrection: retention, 
incontinence, dribbling, dysuria, noc- 
turia, frequency, and at times, hema- 
turia. Any organ or function which 
has become diseased or impaired in 
earlier life, unless successfully treated, 
may at this time show distressing symp- 
toms. An acute illness occurring within 
the limits of this critical period is at- 
tended with more than average risk as 
the protective powers of the body are 
less able to resist germ or toxic invasion. 

Preventive treatment and reasonable 
care during the earlier years insures a 
fairly average normality during the 
Male Climacteric. It is by no means 
derogatory or humiliating that men 
should have a change of life, for after 
all the difference between man and 
woman is slight. C. T, S. 
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CLOTHES, SEXUAL ASPECTS OF. 

There is pretty general agreement that 
the functions of clothing fall under 
three main headings: display, modesty, 
protection. Of these the last does not 
concern us here : or at most concerns us 
very indirectly. It is clear however 
that the first two have an intimate re- 
lationship to sex. In elucidating this 
relationship however we immediately 
encounter the difficulty of delimiting 
the field of sex. Sex, as ordinarily un- 
derstood, includes much more than '^the 
distinction between male and female” 
as some dictionaries, relying on ety- 
mology, define the term. It is usually 
taken to include all the characteristic 
feelings and behavior that accompany, 
lead up to, or follow, the process of re- 
production by means of male and 
female: but there is unfortunately still 
considerable dispute as to what can 
legitimately or profitably be regarded as 
falling under this wide heading. 

Sexual conduct, emotions and desires 
are often found mixed with feelings or 
actions connected with other biological 
tendencies, and in the present uncer- 
tainty as to the ultimate relationship of 
the various fundamental instincts and 
reflexes of the human or other animal 
species, it is sometimes well-nigh impos- 
sible to isolate the sexual elements. 
In the present case it is evident that 
the function of clothes in the serv- 
ice of display or modesty contains 
sexual elements along with elements 
that spring from other tendencies, 
notably those that relate to: (a) the in- 
dividual ego, and (h), man’s nature as 
a social or gregarious animal. The ex- 
act interpretation of the relation be- 
tween sex and dress must inevitably 
depend upon our view as to the relative 
importance of these sexual elements as 
distinguished from those that relate to 
self or to society. 

Clothes are an extension and a cover- 
ing of the human body. As such they 
affect primarily two sets of human sense 
organs, those of vision and those located 
in, or immediately under, the skin. 
There can be no dispute that the sense 
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of vision is often put into the service of 
sex, however we interpret this latter. In 
man, largely perhaps because of his as- 
sumption of the upright posture, the 
eye is of predominant importance as a 
distance receptor, and the first stimulus 
to sexual thoughts or sexual conduct (in 
so far as these are dependent on purely 
environmental stimuli) usually comes 
through the visual perception of a 

sexual object.’’ 

In the vast majority of cases this ob- 
ject is a clothed human being, and the 
nature of the clothing worn obviously 
has a profound influence upon the occur- 
rence and degree of sexual stimulation. 
In certain extreme instances (belong- 
ing to the category of so-called fetich- 
ism) the sexual desires have become so 
conditioned that an article of clothing — 
e.g. a shoe, glove or corset — has become 
almost the sole and sufficient stimulus 
to sexual activity, while many indi- 
viduals are so constituted that certain 
particular types of garment possess for 
them a special fascination, so that po- 
tential sexual objects wearing them are 
more likely to arouse desire than others, 
in themselves equally attractive, but 
differently apparelled. 

It is much more difficult to assess the 
importance of any sexual elements in 
the tactual impressions made by clothes 
— impressions which are of course re- 
ceived for the most part only by the 
wearer. At first sight it might appear 
that these impressions have nothing to 
do with sex: but if, with the psycho- 
analysts, we hold that the sexual libido 
as a whole can be analysed into a num- 
ber of ‘‘component instincts,” each of 
which can to some extent function 
‘ ‘ auto-erotically ” in at least relative in- 
dependence of purely genital stimula- 
tion, then we are justified in maintain- 
ing that “skin-erotism” and perhaps to 
some extent also, “muscle-erotism” can 
oe and are affected by the clothes we 
wear. 

The matter is complicated by the fact 
that the influence in question is largely 
a negative one. As recent question- 
naires have shown, many individuals 


are capable of deriving an intense satis- 
faction from the play of sun and air 
upon the skin and all but the lightest 
clothing interferes with this enjoyment, 
as it does also with the pleasurable 
“feel” of the play of unfatigued mus- 
cles during exercise. Indeed the mod- 
ern cult of nudism and the general 
tendency of recent years towards lighter 
clothing depend to some extent upon an 
increasing recognition of the pleasure 
to be derived from these sources. 

The more positive sensory pleasures 
to be obtained from clothes are to be 
found in the “feel” of certain fabrics, 
in the support of a tight fitting gar- 
ment, in the snug protection it affords 
us against cold, and in the sense of ex- 
tension, of increased bodily size, grace 
or power, that is given by certain stiff 
or voluminous articles of apparel (e.g. 
a top hat, a skirt, a train) : though the 
pleasure in this last case is by no means 
merely sensory in nature. In all these 
too, careful introspection may sometimes 
detect an element of diffuse sexuality — 
thus corroborating the findings of the 
psychoanalysts. 

The most astonishing discoveries of 
psychoanalysis in the field of clothes re- 
late however to symbolism. Symbolism 
in the psychoanalytic sense implies a 
process of displacement of affect from 
the thing symbolised to the symbol. In 
the cases here in question a displace- 
ment seems to have taken place from 
certain portions of the body to the 
clothes that are worn upon the body; 
and the portions of the body concerned 
are — here as in the case of so many 
other symbols — predominantly the ex- 
ternal genital organs. Here, as else- 
where too, the meaning of the symbol 
is usually unconscious. Among symbols 
of the male organ there have been found 
the tie, hat, collar, coat and trousers; 
girdle, veil, garter may function as the 
corresponding female symbols ; while the 
shoe has been found to have sometimes 
a masculine and sometimes a feminine 
significance. 

Voluminous or protective clothing 
may sometimes also serve as a symbol 
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of the mother’s womb; while — acting in 
some respects as a ‘‘reaction formation” 
or counterweight to the sexual symbols 
— certain articles or qualities of clothing 
may also serve as “moral” symbols, 
signifying devotion to work or duty. 
This applies particularly to clothing 
that is stiff, dark, thick, or tight, as op- 
posed to garments that are soft, gay- 
colored, thin or loose (just as, in other 
spheres we imply a moral distinction 
between the “soft,” the “loose,” the 
“slack” on the one hand, and the 
“firm,” the “upright,” the “solid,” 
the “inflexible” on the other). 

This contrast between the sexual and 
the moral symbolism of clothes may 
serve to introduce us to what is perhaps 
the most important fact in the* whole 
psychology of dress, i.e. the existence of 
a fundamental antagonism between the 
two primary motives of display and 
modesty. In virtue of the former we 
endeavor to increase our beauty or im- 
pressiveness, while in virtue of the lat- 
ter w’e seek to reduce our attractiveness, 
to make ourselves inconspicuous or to 
emphasize our humility. 

At bottom these two opposed tend- 
encies in dress correspond to two basic 
traits of human character, the self- 
assertive and the submissive. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the first of these two 
traits has a sexual aspect, which, fol- 
lowing the usage of psychoanalysis and 
psychopathology, we may call “exhibi- 
tionism.” It is a trait that is well de- 
veloped in the courtship behavior of 
many animals, who indeed, as Darwin 
so clearly indicated, may possess organs 
of display, whose function seems to 
correspond to the sexual attraction exer- 
cised by clothes in the case of human 
beings. Modesty, in turn, seems to be 
an aspect of the general tendency to 
self-abasement, and tends to inhibit 
sexual display. 

In the case both of display and of 
modesty however the situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that we are dealing 
with two elements — the clothes them- 
selves and the body that carries them. 
Exhibitionism in its most primitive form 


— as manifested for instance by the 
young child — aims at displaying the 
naked body. It is only as the result of 
a fairly complicated process of develop- 
ment that this motive of display be- 
comes to a greater or less extent dis- 
placed on to clothes. This process takes 
place: partly as a result of realizing 
that clothes can impart to the total ap- 
pearance a certain impressiveness, grace, 
or sense of power, that the naked body 
lacks (this is the true primitive motive 
of sartorial display, which sometimes 
seems to be shown in its rudimentary 
form even by the anthropoid apes) : 
partly as a result of education in mod- 
esty, in virtue of which the child learns 
that it is improper to display the naked 
body. 

In this total process, modesty tends 
to reinforce sartorial display; since, by 
making the naked body taboo, it com- 
pels the exhibitionistic motive to con- 
centrate upon clothing as a substitute — 
a substitute that is eventually found to 
provide some very ample compensations 
in view of the manifold variety of ma- 
terial, form and color that is possible 
with dress. But the old longing to dis- 
play the naked body is never completely 
conquered : indeed nakedness acquires a 
greatly enhanced erotic value in virtue 
of the principle of omne ignotum pro 
magnifico (a principle which may be 
described in more psychological terms 
as the increase of stimulation through 
inhibition). Deliberate use is made of 
this fact in the transparencies and par- 
tial exposures which are so frequent in 
women’s dress and which undoubtedly 
have for the most part a higher erotic 
value than mere nudity. 

Modesty in its turn has to fight the 
opposing motive of display along the 
same two fronts. In its more primitive 
form it is directed against nakedness: 
but when clothing has become elaborated 
and large portions of the body are cov- 
ered, it directs itself also against that 
displaced exhibitionism which finds its 
expression in costly, complicated, novel, 
or eccentric, costume. At the present 
moment of sartorial history, female 
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dress is relatively simple, having under- 
gone a great decrease both in amount 
and in complication since the middle of 
the 19th century : hence present-day 
charges of immodesty deal chiefly with 
what is held to be undue bodily ex- 
posure. In the past however, during 
certain periods, preachers and moralists 
have fulminated almost as much against 
long pointed shoes, high head-dresses, 
elaborate trains and costly fabrics, as 
against bared bosoms, arms or shoulders. 

The important part played by cloth- 
ing in sexual stimulation is increased 
by the fact that in the overwhelming 
majority of peoples the two sexes are 
dressed differently. This distinction, 
lacking as it often does (especially in 
civilized communities) any purely utili- 
tarian justification based on habit or 
occupation, is one that we can scarcely 
regard as springing from any other 
source than a desire to accentuate the 
natural differences between the sexes, 
and thus receive the maximum of stimu- 
lation. 

Actually, women’s dress in the mod- 
ern western world is a complication of 
what is termed by Stratz “tropical” 
costume, i.e., is developed from the loin 
cloth or apron suspended from a girdle, 
tending to fit the body loosely and leave 
some parts exposed; while the dress of 
western man corresponds to the same 
author’s category of “arctic” costume, 
which arose out of an endeavor to en- 
close the trunk and limbs tightly in a 
manner adapted to cold climates. 

Since the psychological characteristics 
of the two sexes are not sharply differ- 
entiated as are their reproductive or- 
gans, but permit of innumerable grada- 
tions (we are still in doubt as to what 
can truly be called characteristically 
male or female in the psychological 
sphere), it is not surprising that a num- 
ber of individuals do not readily adapt 
themselves to the traditional dress of 
their own sex, and desire to wear a cos- 
tume that is — partially or entirely — as- 
sociated with the opposite sex. Where 
this desire is gratified in its complete 
form we have the cases of so-called 


transvestitism (Magnus Hirschfeld) or 
eonism (to adopt Havelock Ellis’s more 
euphonious term) that have received 
considerable attention in modern sexo- 
logical literature. 

We are however still in ignorance as 
to the more specific motives of eonism, 
which does not appear to be very closely 
correlated with homosexual tendencies 
(though some degree of such correlation 
probably exists) nor with any known 
particular anatomical or physiological 
characteristics. Most students agree 
that eonism depends upon some process 
of identification with the other sex, but 
there is no generally accepted view as 
to why the identification should express 
itself especially in clothes. 

Fenichel, writing from the psychoanalytic 
point of view, believes that there are two chief 
stages in the development of the male eonist: 
(1) an unconscious refusal to accept the lack 
of the penis in women; and (2) an unconscious 
identification of the self with the imaginary 
penis-possessing woman. According to this 
view there would be some factors in common 
between eonism and fetichism which, in Freud ’s 
opinion, depends on an unconscious symbolic 
equation of the fetich with the missing penis 
of the mother. On the anthropological side 
the whole question of eonism is greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that temporary dressing 
in the garments of the opposite sex may take 
place for a great variety of superficial reasons, 
ceremonial, magical and other. 

In our present society eonism, even in its 
partial manifestations, undoubtedly raises some 
measure of hostility and disgust in the ma- 
jority of persons, this attitude depending on 
an unpleasant disorientation of the normal 
heterosexual attitude and a mobilization of the 
resistance to homosexuality. As a consequence 
the eonist (especially of the male sex) is apt 
to be treated harshly and in some countries 
is considered guilty of a legal offence. In 
spite of this however there has been in recent 
years a certain tendency for the dress of the 
two sexes to become less differentiated: this 
approximation being due largely to an annexa- 
tion by women of certain features of male 
attire, and being manifested most clearly in 
that field where modern costume reveals its 
most progressive qualities, i.e. the field of sport. 

One of the most remarkable events in 
the history of dress took place about the 
end of the 18th century, when Euro- 
pean men abandoned the gayer colors 
and adopted a relatively stable and uni- 
form costume confined to the drabber 
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hues, leaving to women the extrava- 
gances of rapidly changing fashion to- 
gether with a much greater individual 
choice of design, color and material. 
Until that time the dress of men, though 
different from that of women, had been 
no less decorative; while among primi- 
tive peoples (as among many animals) 
the male sex is usually more ornamental 
than the female. The very few his- 
torians of dress who have seriously con- 
sidered this very striking masculine 
renunciation are inclined to believe that 
the causes are to be sought in the politi- 
cal and economic changes due to the 
French and ‘ ‘ industriaU ’ revolutions: 
while at the same time it would appear 
that the extreme sobriety of male cos- 
tume is also connected with the “moral*’ 
symbolism to which we have already re- 
ferred. 

The change undoubtedly brought 
about an increased differentiation of the 
sexes in certain directions, inasmuch as 
in modern times society tolerates — and 
to some extent indeed expects — a much 
greater preoccupation with personal ap- 
pearance on the part of women than on 
the part of men. Women have in fact 
established a monopoly of beauty: the 
most that men can achieve is to be 
dressed tastefully, tidily and unobtru- 
sively. There are indications however 
that this sex distinction, like the others, 
is now somewhat on the decline. The 
increasing entry of women into business 
has provided them also with a “work- 
manlike** ideal (though this ideal is 
still far removed from the austerities 
of masculine office dress) : while men on 
their side are slowly moving towards a 
greater freedom and diversity, male cos- 
tume having been subjected to consider- 
able criticism in quite recent years on 
both esthetic and hygienic grounds. 

There is little doubt that the bewilder- 
ing changes of fashion from period to 
period somehow express the “spirit of 
the age,** but, owing to the complexity 
of the social and economic factors at 
work, the details of this correspondence 
are far from easy to make out. So far 
as sexual elements are concerned, suc- 


ceeding fashions would seem to cor- 
respond to the varying interplay of the 
two primary motives of display and 
modesty, together with a varying inci- 
dence of both these motives, as regards 
(a) body and clothes, (h) different parts 
of the body. Thus, at the very begin- 
ning of the 19th century and again 
shortly after the Great War, there were 
periods of exceptional freedom in bodily 
exposure : feminine costume was greatly 
diminished in bulk and reduced to rela- 
tively very simple designs, as compared 
with the preceding periods of volumi- 
nous artificiality. 

At the present moment (1935) there 
is some tendency to return to greater 
elaboration, but this tendency is being 
kept in check by a widespread interest 
in sport and a new found fascination in 
sun and water bathing (in other words 
skin and muscle erotism is exercising a 
greater influence than in the past). 

To go back to earlier periods, the 
Renaissance showed its outburst of 
energy and freedom in an audacious dis- 
play of form and color, the cod-piece 
which was worn by men for some fifty 
years and which was sometimes so 
padded as to stimulate a perpetual erec- 
tion, being perhaps the boldest feature 
of dress in recorded history. In this 
period, as at the conclusion of the mid- 
dle ages, women’s costume emphasized 
the abdomen in such a way as to suggest 
pregnancy — an attitude which contrasts 
strikingly enough with our present de- 
sire to conceal this condition or to make 
it as unobtrusive as possible. The two 
periods of tight lacing and wide spread- 
ing skirts that occurred in the 18th and 
19th centuries respectively enormously 
emphasized the natural feminine char- 
acteristics of the slim waist and broad 
pelvis, the bustle of the late 19th cen- 
tury emphasized the buttocks : while 
both these last named fashions aimed at 
dignity and impressiveness rather than 
at mobility and efficiency. 

Quite different was the attitude of the 
recent post-war period with its ideals of 
youth and freedom, ideals which led to 
an accentuation of the limbs (with bare 
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arms and short skirts) and a certain in- 
tolerance of the characteristics of ma- 
turity. With the passing of this period, 
maturity is, during the last year or two, 
once more coming into its own, and in- 
terest is now centered more upon the 
trunk and less upon the limbs than was 
the case a little earlier. 

In this way there occurs what might 
perhaps be described as an ever varying 
mass-fetichism, in which sexual desires 
at any given period become predomi- 
nantly conditioned to a particular part 
of the body — this conditioning revealing 
itself in the fashions of the period. The 
actual relationship between sex and 
dress is thus seen to be determined by 
the general ideals and aspirations, as 
also by the history and circumstances, of 
each succeeding age. 
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COMPULSIVE ACTS. Sexual com- 
pulsive acts are of considerable interest 
to psychotherapeutist, sexual research 
worker and criminologist. In no other 
case is the splitting of character so ap- 
parent; in no other case is the conflict 


between intention and urge so striking. 
All such cases evince the splitting up of 
personality, whereby the conscious ego 
(the cultural ego) is overpowered by 
the second ego (urge ego) and forced 
into acts which frequently place the in- 
dividual not only in conflict with the 
law but also with his own morality. 

This can be studied particularly in 
cases of exhibitionism. Exhibitionism 
(desire to expose oneself) is a phenome- 
non so widely spread that, were it not 
branded as pathological behavior due to 
attendant peculiar circumstances, it 
might be considered a normal trait. No 
one will consider pathological, a man 
who divests himself of his clothing in 
the presence of the beloved object when 
they are alone together; but the same 
act committed in the presence of strang- 
ers or in the street, is already the act 
of a sick man. Pathological exhibition- 
ism is very wide-spread. Its victims 
are chiefly men, in the rarest cases wom- 
en. These persons very frequently come 
into conflict with the law and the fact 
that the heavy punishments meted out 
to the exhibitionists do not prevent them 
from repeating the act, speaks in itself 
for the intense force of such compul- 
sions. Exhibitionism of the phallus in 
the presence of little girls, in front of 
schools, in parks, on dark streets, is es- 
pecially frequent, so that we must con- 
sider it a species of psychosexual infan- 
tilism. Exhibitionism in the presence 
of adults is much rarer. 

Exhibitionism, in my opinion, is root- 
ed in self-love (narcissism) and in the 
belief in the magic power of one’s own 
beauty. The neurotic (parapath) be- 
lieves not only in the omnipotence of his 
thought but also in that of his body.^ 
Exhibitionism is the breaking through 
of a powerful self-love and a projection 
of subjective evaluation of the surround- 
ings. This overvaluation of the body 
might be considered generally as a 
psychic phenomenon. It is interesting 
to note that in popular belief the baring 

1 The counterpart of narcissism is the feel- 
ing of inferiority in relation to one’s body, 
underestimation of the physical habitus. 
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of the genitalia is considered efficacious 
in warding off the evil eye. The well- 
known ‘^fica^’ of the Romans represent- 
ing the sexual union was considered an 
infallible remedy against the evil eye 
and in some lands is still used as such. 

A very remarkable characteristic of 
exhibitionism is its suddenness, its ur- 
gency, its impulsiveness, its irresistibil- 
ity. When one has the opportunity of 
hearing the confessions of these sick 
individuals — for they are sick — there 
is always the repetition of the same 
complaint : the irresistibility of the 
urge against which the unfortunates 
wage a losing battle. Deep remorse 
and utter depression inevitably fol- 
low each of these acts. The majority 
of the patients complain of somnolent 
condition and stress again and again 
that they felt themselves in a sort of 
‘‘twilight state” during the entire act. 

For this reason attempts have been 
made to connect exhibitionism with a 
temporary mental aberration ; in fact, 
acts of exhibitionism were conceived of 
as epileptic equivalents. Exhibitionism 
does not concern itself with genitalia 
only, for there are cases of exposure of 
the nates, Jean Jacques Rousseau being 
a most famous example. All such com- 
pulsive acts are committed in a state of 
intoxication, a day-dream ; and it is char- 
acteristic that the sick individual really 
repeats an impression received in his 
childhood. And with this we have ar- 
rived at the decisive point. The afflicted 
person falls into a dream-like state and 
during this day-dream repeats a certain 
scene of his childhood; he becomes a 
child again. 

I have had such a case under my care, 
a man 39 years old, photographer by 
trade, who on several occasions had come 
in conflict with the law. He came to me, 
complained and wept, begging me, by 
hypnosis, to free him of his compulsion. 
During psychoanalytical treatment the 
following came to light: He was six 
years old when his mother died. After 
three years his father remarried. The 
child who clung to his father (who was 
very kind to him) with worshipful de- 


votion was, from the very beginning, 
opposed to the stepmother, a moody 
Avoman from whose strictness he suffered 
much. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it very strange that the step- 
mother should have had no feeling of 
shame where he was concerned. She 
washed herself in his presence exposing 
her whole body ; she walked up and 
down the room entirely naked which 
excited him violently and induced pre- 
mature puberty. Under the stress pro- 
duced by these excitations he began to 
masturbate at the age of twelve. 

When he was thirteen, his stepmother 
seduced him ; she came to his bed, played 
with his genitals, saying now that as he 
was grown-up she wished to give him 
practical instruction. A sexual act 
finally completed this scene, the step- 
mother seating herself upon him. Al- 
though he experienced a powerful 
orgasm, he reproached himself bitterly 
and could not look his father in the 
eyes. He re.solved to resist every tem])- 
t at ion. However, no sooner was she 
alone with him, than she entered his bed 
and aroused him so violently that he 
gave up all resistance. She always 
chose the above mentioned position, he 
assuming the pa.ssive role. 

At the age of fourteen he left his 
father’s hou.se. He had contact with 
various women, but the image of the 
attractive stepmother was always pres- 
ent at such times. He had predilection 
for mystical occupations and very early 
learned the art of sleight of hand. He 
believed himself possessed of supernatu- 
ral powers. Since his stepmother came 
to him willingly (which was fulfillment 
of his secret wish) he believed implicitly 
he had compelled her to him by the 
power of his will. He, nevertheless, 
avoided his father ’s house when he knew 
his stepmother would be aJone, thus 
guarding himself again.st his desire. He 
was nineteen years old when his father 
died. His stepmother remarried when 
he was twenty, and it was at this time 
that his heretofore normal urge changed. 
He began to interest himself in girls 
between the ages of 12 to 13 ; older girls 
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did not attract him. He was able en- 
tirely to suppress the stepmother-image 
and to replace it with girls hardly in 
their teens. And with this the exhibi- 
tionism urge made its appearance. 

What do we learn from this case? 
That the patient was driven by the im- 
pulse to suppress the stepmother-image ; 
that the memory of her nudity lived in- 
tensely in his soul; that his exhibition- 
ism in the presence of a child was an 
act of transference whereby he ex- 
changed the roles: he played the step- 
mother, and the girl to whom he exposed 
himself was he. Only by explaining this 
transference of the impulse was it pos- 
sible to liberate this man from his in- 
firmity. It is, therefore, a question of 
memory-image, of wakeful-hallucination 
to which a shred of reality” lends a 
strong actual value. 

It is characteristic that the first at- 
tack of exhibitionism followed a period 
of two months’ abstinence terminating 
with an act of masturbation during 
which he reenacted the scene with the 
stepmother. In all cases of exhibition- 
ism we find similar regression to infan- 
tile lust -sources. Compulsive acts are 
substitutions for other coercive acts 
which are subject to strict prohibition 
of the moral ego. The image-affect re- 
pressed in consciousness is transferred 
to a substitution act. Inasmuch as the 
substitution act is merely a symbolic 
representation of the unconscious act, it 
never leads to complete gratification and 
the urge is never appeased. 

Further, I wish to add that such pa- 
tients usually masturbate in front of a 
mirror w^hereby they repeat a scene from 
their childhood identifying themselves 
with another person. Such patients, in 
their phantasies, succumb to their fac- 
ulty of changing the external world and 
they perform symbolic acts whose deeper 
importance is revealed only in analysis. 
This tyranny of symbolism would be in- 
comprehensible were the patient’s un- 
usual capacity of symbolization and the 
propensity to hallucinations not known. 

An excellent example of this is klepto- 
mania. The fact that kleptomania rep- 


resents a sexual substitution act was 
unknown until comparatively recent 
times. Kleptomania, contrary to exhibi- 
tionism, is chiefly woman’s sphere. It 
is usually a matter of stealing objects 
which frequently are thrown or given 
away. Not the stolen object, but the 
act of stealing per se, is of emotional 
value to the individual. Women of 
strict moral rectitude, who would not de- 
ceive their husbands under any circum- 
stances, will steal a worthless object in a 
department store. Valueless as the ob- 
ject may be, however, it is of consider- 
able symbolic value to them. Thus, I 
had a woman patient who had a mania 
for stealing pencils, not only in stores 
but in private homes she visited. She 
collected these pencils and used them 
in masturbation while her imagination 
played with an infantile penis. This 
case also showed regression into the past. 

A common sign of all compulsive acts 
is that they represent repetitive com- 
pulsive acts. Such people run after 
an infantile impression, infantile pleas- 
ure. While they appear to be running 
forward, in reality they run backward. 
The impelling motor is situated in the 
past and its name is infantile pleasure. 
As a result of a memory, they experi- 
enced during the act of stealing a so- 
called affect-intoxication which is soon 
followed by apathj^ and the whole hat- 
zenjammer of mental depression. All 
compulsive acts are the result of an af- 
fect-explosion. 

Viewed superficially, kleptomania 
seems merely a substitution act. In 
moral women the forbidden act of adul- 
tery is substituted by another forbidden 
act : theft. Unmarried women, too, 
break the barriers imposed upon them 
by society by an act of kleptomania. A 
deeper analysis, however, shows that 
the act is a repetition of a childhood ex- 
perience and the impulse which under- 
lies all compulsive acts really represents 
a forbidden sexual impulse, a wish to 
repeat a forbidden act of childhood. 

A very interesting phenomenon is the 
wander-urge, the urge to vagabondism, 
which springs from an unconscious sex- 
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ual impulse. It is well-known that the 
wander-urge gives occasion to a sort of 
depersonalization and that the wanderer 
substitutes his ego, his conscious ego, for 
another ego. I differentiate three forms 
of the wander-urge. First : centrifugal 
wander-urge which I named ‘‘fugue** or 
flight from home (flight from the pa- 
rental home, from marriage, from the 
past). Second: centripetal wander- 
urge, dromomania, or flight towards 
home (nostalgia, migration after the 
parents, desertion, flight into the past). 
Third : circular wander-urge, porio- 
mania, an urge apparently to leave home 
but seeking in symbolic form the land of 
one*s youth (actually, therefore, a 
round-about way back home again). 

All such individuals are the victims 
of a sexual compulsion (rape, sexual 
murder, child violation, necrophilia) 
which is subject to strong moralistic 
prohibition and which manifests itself in 
a motory impulse to run. Transitory 
stages of this kind are frequently found 
in practically all normal people. There 
are people who, under the influence of a 
strong inner affect, feel themselves com- 
pelled to run around for hours; they 
seek, so-to-say, the land of their long- 
ing, of their desire. Frequently their 
aimless running terminates in accosting 
a prostitute ; they accompany her as far 
as her door and then flee, apparently be- 
cause of their fear of succumbing to a 
forbidden sexual impulse. Nevertheless, 
an eruption of the sexual impulse occurs 
occasionally. Those gruesome sexual 
crimes reported again and again by 
newspapers are usually committed in 
similar twilight states by pathological 
poriomaniacs. 

In this connection should be men- 
tioned sleepwalking (noctambulism). 
This manifests itself chiefly in childhood, 
but frequently in adults as well. Here 
too, it is a question of dream impulse 
which has a sexual basis. It is compar- 
atively easy to study these manifesta- 
tions in children. Boys wander at night 
to mother’s and girls to father’s bed. 
Noctambulism is frequent among broth- 
ers and sisters, and 1 have had cases 


under observation where lengthy incestu- 
ous relations took place, and where the 
recollection of the events occurring dur- 
ing the night was completely absent in 
the morning (amnesia). Hate explosion, 
however, may also occur occasionally 
and there are cases on record where 
serious crimes were committed. For in- 
stance : a Tnan murders his wife and his 
four children; next morning, realizing 
what he had done he gives himself up 
to the police. Janet has described many 
cases where hatred led to a flight from 
home (fugue). Sometimes we are able 
to ascertain that hate hides a bipolar 
counterpart — desire. 

A man of my acquaintance runs away 
from home because he cannot bear his 
sister; he dislikes her every gesture, she 
annoys him to such an extent he fears 
he may do her bodily harm. After trav- 
eling aimlessly for two weeks he comes 
to Vienna. Treatment reveals that he 
desires her and that this desire has 
turned to hate as soon as she began as- 
sociating with another man. These cases 
show clearly that we cannot explain any 
case of the ambulatory urge (noctam- 
bulism) without subjecting it to analyti- 
cal examination. 

I have already mentioned that these 
compulsive acts occur during a state of 
intoxication (affectrausch) and are to be 
looked upon as an affect -explosion. From 
fear of this natural intoxication the vic- 
tims of compulsion may flee into an ar- 
tificial intoxication. They become nar- 
cotomaniacs. They resort to opium, 
ether, morphine, codein, cocaine, etc. In 
all cases of narcotomania it is possible to 
ascertain that they are partly a kind 
of repetition-compulsion; partly an ef- 
fort to submerge a desire. 

Thus far I have not stated that one of 
the strongest reasons for compulsive acts 
is the homosexual component which lies 
dormant in every human being and 
which stands under a powerful social 
ban. During the flight from homosexu- 
ality, an individual may commit either 
a s3anbolic act, succumb to the wander- 
urge or resort to intoxication. This is 
especially apparent in periodic compul- 
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sive acts which we call dipsomania (pe- 
riodic drinking). I was able to prove 
the existence of suppressed homosexual 
components in all cases of dipsomania. 
Pathological jealousy of alcoholics is 
well-known. The importance of sup- 
pressed homosexuality for the psycho- 
genesis of compulsive acts cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Among the pro- 
hibited urge momenta which release the 
compulsory act, homosexuality plays the 
most important role. It is an interesting 
fact that homosexuals themselves are 
subject to sadistic compulsive acts. 

As I have proved by numerous anal- 
yses, homosexuality is not an inborn 
abnormality but an acquired parapathy 
induced by environmental conditions. 
However, in all cases of homosexuality 
it is possible to point out a strongly pro- 
nounced sadistic component directed 
chiefly against the female sex. The fear 
of such an inimical attitude towards 
women (lust-murder) causes the para- 
path to flee into his homosexual compo- 
nent. This escape into homosexuality is 
very dangerous for all parapaths and is 
facilitated because normal people mani- 
fest a distinct bisexual predisposition. 

We may say, therefore, that disposi- 
tion to homosexuality is present in every 
human being and that as a result of cer- 
tain faulty upbringing and the influ- 
ence of the milieu, it may be shaped into 
a determining sexual component. The 
Jiomosexual is a throw’-back, born with 
a strongly accented urge and this qual- 
ity he shares with all parapaths. For 
this reason he inclines to jealousy and 
in such a state his sadism may also be 
directed toward the male partner and 
lead to an atrocious crime. 

Let us now return to the question of 
dipsomania. In addition to other mo- 
tives (the wish to forget something) we 
are in a position to prove the existence 
of this homosexual component in every 
case of dipsomania ; during an attack it 
manifests itself in a fit of jealousy of 
the partner. Let us cite an example: 
a happily married man, father of four 
children, successful in his profession, 
suddenly begins to drink periodically. 


He drinks in the company of men; he 
likes to talk to them of sex and to boast 
of his extraordinary potency. He urges 
his drinking companions to tell him their 
sexual adventures in detail. He comes 
home drunk and overwhelms his inno- 
cent wife with violent reproaches. He 
knows, he tells her, she did not enter 
marriage a virgin (which is untrue), 
that she had an affair with the local 
judge and that she continues her rela- 
tionship with this man up to the present 
day, etc. When this period has passed, 
he begs her to forgive him, admits the 
senselessness and injustice of his accu- 
sations and promises — taking a sacred 
oath — ^never to drink again. Neverthe- 
less, he succumbs again to his passion. 
Anah^sis reveals that he is homosexually 
infatuated wuth this judge, or as we say 
in analytical language, he “transfers’’ 
to him. Only after fully revealing his 
condition to the patient and after con- 
quering his homosexual component, was 
it possible to liberate this man from 
the impulse to drink and to make of him 
a normal human being. 

We find similar mechanisms in all 
narcotomaniacs. Frequentlj’’, unhappy 
love, shattered hopes, professional dis- 
appointment, evil conscience are the 
causes. 

I shall mention here a case of a man 
who drugged himself regularly with 
codein. During analysis he confessed he 
had deflorated a girl and then deserted 
her. Subsequently she committed sui- 
cide because he refused to marry her. 
He had believed himself a superman 
who could do anything, but later tor- 
tured by anxiety dreams, he resorted to 
codein and adolin to induce a state of 
daze or deep sleep in order not to re- 
member his dreams. In these dreams 
the dead girl appeared before him, re- 
minded him of his crime, denounced 
him, and left him prophesying evil. 

In another case, the fact that he sur- 
prised his mother with a lover, sent a 
boy of seventeen on the way to mor- 
phinism. He wished at all costs to for- 
get. This case was the more tragic as 
the patient maintained an incestuous at- 
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titude towards his mother, and after his 
traumatic experience had the impulse 
to throw himself upon her, to call her 
a whore and overpower her. 

In still another case, a high political 
personage, who because of his position 
was obliged to participate in a number 
of political crimes — which he had to 
commit personally or cause to be carried 
out by the order of his superior — suf- 
fered a break-down. Under the burden 
of his conscience he began to intoxicate 
himself with morphine. Analysis re- 
vealed the impulse to kill his superior 
and with this final crime to revenge him- 
self on the man who forced him in the 
path of crime. 

As a result of my experience, there- 
fore, I maintain : In all cases of narcoto- 
mania there is the question of a secret. 
Treatment frequently fails because the 
patient will not reveal his secret under 
any circumstances. The withdrawal 
method, unless combined with psychic 
treatment, proves worthless. In all 
cases it is necessary to discover the rea- 
son for compulsive acts and to demand 
that the patient tell the truth unhesi- 
tatingly. 

In most cases, we will find sexual ab- 
normalities which, because of an early 
repression, are unknown to the patient 
himself. These abnormalities reveal 
themselves clearly in dreams ; since, how- 
ever, the use of narcotics produces deep 
sleep and prevents the recollection of 
dreams, successful psychic treatment is 
possible only if the patient can be in- 
duced to desist from narcotic potions. 
In my method I do not insist upon a 
complete withdrawal at once, but ac- 
complish the weaning by lessening the 
dose over several weeks. I decrease the 
dose approximately by %oth, and con- 
tinue to diminish it in this proportion 
so that the weaning is accomplished in 
twenty days. Where unusually large 
doses were taken, the withdrawal is ex- 
tended over a period of thirty days, 
while psychic treatment is continued, in 
a superficial manner, of course, because 
the truth breaks through in dreams only 
in the sober period. 


I wish to add that narcotics allow the 
patient to abandon himself to day- 
dreams which permit him to experience 
hallucinatory forbidden acts : incestuous 
urges, repetition of infantile experiences 
with parents and brothers or sisters, a 
type of psychosexual infantilism which 
is produced by annulment of reality, 
and facilitated by narcotics. 

Cocainists exhibit an entirely differ- 
ent behavior. They use cocaine so 
that after a dose, when under maniacal 
excitement, they may commit acts of 
which they would be incapable when 
in possession of their faculties. Thus, 
I knew a woman who could gratify 
her prostitute-instinct only in cocaine- 
intoxication. In this state she would 
run out into the street and give herself 
to the first man who accosted her. 

Also of great importance is a fact, 
confirmed by others, that cocaine addicts 
abandon themselves to homosexuality 
while under the influence of the drug, 
and that they completely lose the desire 
for heterosexual intercourse. Two men 
under my observation who had com- 
mitted the first homosexual act under the 
influence of cocaine, were later unable 
(even without cocaine intoxication) to 
resist homosexual gratification. 

An unusually tragic case lingers in 
my memory. A physician, himself a 
cocainist, seduced his father to taking 
the drug. They reached the stage of 
mutual masturbation. Analysis re- 
vealed that here was a question of repe- 
tition of infantile trauma. 

It is a well-known fact that all nar- 
cotomaniacs wish to convert their ac- 
quaintances to the passion. Their ap- 
parent role of seducers can be explained 
without much difficulty. By inducing 
their victims to take narcotics, they 
hope to bring about the break-down of 
all ethical inhibitions. In marriage, 
too, the narcotomaniac endeavors to 
make his wife familiar with his crav- 
ing; while intoxicated she may agree 
to commit acts which, with an unclouded 
mind, would be impossible. 

The sexual root of compulsive acts is 
clearly apparent in cases of pyromania 
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(incendiarism mania). It is strange 
that the sexual root of pyromania has 
escaped the notice of most criminolo- 
gists, despite the fact that in cases of 
pathological incendiarism, the hidden 
connection is very apparent at first sight. 

If, for instance, a servant-girl sets 
fire to a barn where the stable man 
sleeps because she wants to take revenge 
for her unrequited love, one need not 
think of a symbolic act. If, however, 
she first sprinkles his bed with kero- 
sene and in this way sets fire to the barn, 
the action signifies clearly : ‘ ^ I want the 
stable man to be on fire for me ; he shall 
burn for me. ’ * In the numerous reports 
of pathological incendiarism committed 
by girls, we find that the bed was set 
on fire first. A housemaid wishing to 
take revenge on her mistress sets the 
master ’s bed on fire ; in another case the 
bed of a female rival is burned wherein 
homosexual motives play a part. 

In all cases of incendiarism, the first 
suspicion falls upon the children. Many 
children like to play with fire. With 
many adults incendiarism is a regression 
to infantile impulses. Often the motive 
of the child is to revenge himself on the 
grown-up, but here too we find a sexual 
root. 

There are two types of children: one 
takes a lively interest in fire and every- 
thing connected with it (among these 
are many bed-wetters who play fireman 
in their dreams) ; with others the desire 
to play with fire appears suddenly fol- 
lowing a traumatic experience and may 
disappear just as suddenly as it came. 
The first group of youthful pyromaniacs 
is very dangerous. Especially danger- 
ous is their playing with gas flames and 
later in their making explosives. Thus 
many bomb-throwers may have been py- 
romaniacs in their youth. It is charac- 
teristic of such persons that they fre- 
quently dream of fire, and many incen- 
diaries state they were inspired to 
criminal deeds by a fire-dream. 

Incendiarism may frequently be com- 
bined with the wander-urge, and I know 
a case where the incendiary drove his 
motor-cycle through country-roads un- 


til he was exhausted and then went to 
sleep in a barn. He had a fire-dream, 
and actually set the barn on fire. At the 
sight of the flames pyromaniacs either 
masturbate or pollute themselves. 

Nostalgia may become a motive of in- 
cendiarism. Elsewhere I have described 
a case of a pyromaniac who had lived in 
incestuous relationship with his mother. 
When war came, he was compelled to 
leave. He set fire to a library building, 
causing the destruction of invaluable 
book collections. Jilted love, the death 
of a sweetheart, parental refusal of con- 
sent to marriage, may lead to pyromani- 
acal revenge acts. Many epileptics flee 
from the incendiary impulse into an epi- 
leptic fit. Before losing consciousness, 
they claim they see red flames. Fre- 
quently, masturbators are subject to in- 
cendiary phantasies. Thus masturba- 
tion assumes a protective social function 
and the incendiary ^s statement to the 
physician: '‘Had I masturbated the 
night before I set the building on fire, 
I would not have committed the crime, 
is easily understood. 

I will forego citing extensive case re- 
ports which confirm this mental process. 
My work. Compulsive Acts, contains nu- 
merous case histories described in detail 
and literature on the subject. To the 
most widely spread compulsive acts be- 
longs gambling, which in disappointed 
individuals and parapaths often reaches 
the stage of mania. During the game, 
a state of affect-intoxication is reached 
which makes the individual forget every- 
thing which lies outside of the game. 
Gambling assumes a symbolic impor- 
tance and the proverbial expression 
“lucky in cards’* does not mean being 
“unlucky in love” (which in itself 
shows the connection between sexuality 
and gambling), but the possibility of 
wish fulfillment. 

Sexual motives in gambling are es- 
pecially apparent in the celebrated 
writer, Dostoevsky, who was also an epi- 
leptic. I have proved that during an 
epileptic fit he suffered lust-murder hal- 
lucinations. In fact, according to his 
own admission, he experienced an in- 
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tensified sexual desire (pollution?) dur- 
ing the attack; after his recovery he 
stated he would give years of his life 
again to experience so intensive a de- 
sire. Upon opening his archives, after 
his death, a plan for a novel was found 
(Confessions of a Sinner) ; this sketch 
and the unpublished chapter of his De- 
mons contain a realistic description of a 
lust-murder of a little girl. There are 
among gamblers many individuals who 
were disappointed in love, and all such 
cases manifest a phenomenon of a trans- 
ference affect. 

Finally, I wish to mention a disease 
known to neurologists as “tic,’’ which 
as a psychogenetic ailment, caused by a 
psychic conflict, lends itself to psycho- 
logical treatment. The tic represents an 
arrested impulse, and may become the 
expression of suppressed desire, auto- 
erotic stirrings and acts of revenge. In 
this connection, I wish to mention the 
case of a curious tie which manifested 
itself in intensive trembling of the right 
hand. To understand the following it 
is necessary to explain that every kind 
of tic degenerates in the course of time 
and changes its original, obvious, action 
into an enigmatic rudiment. This man 
wanted to stab his brother-in-law to 
death. The impulse represented the first 
motion of the right arm which in the 
course of years transformed itself from 
a definite action into an apparently 
harmless trembling. I wish to add that 
all sexual pathological urges may mani- 
fest themselves as compulsive acts. 

The various lust-murderers, necro- 
philes and cannibalists declare they are 
suddenly; seized with an irrepressible 
agitation. These cases are exceptions. 
Most frequently such compulsive acts 
manifest themselves in an inner rest- 
lessness and intense feeling of anxiety 
(fear of own urge), an irresistible need 
of external motory experience ; most fre- 
quently in running to exhaustion but 
also in maniacal drinking or intake of 
drugs. It is characteristic of dipso- 
mania that drinking gives the dipso- 
maniac no pleasure. On the contrary, 
many say they abhor alcohol and they 


drink without feeling its taste. Genu- 
ine com])ulsive acts are accompanied by 
fear and partly by distaste. A state of 
katzenjammer usually follows. The 
splitting of personality is a pronounced 
aspect of all such cases and may even 
lead to a state of depersonalization. 

Pathological compulsive acts resemble 
various acts of the normal individual. 
Frequently the borderline is distin- 
guished only with difficulty. Predispo- 
sition (anlage) may be present in every 
individual. Thus, masses are easily 
swayed by their leader to commit im- 
pulsive acts. The leader’s suggestion 
falls upon fertile ground. Only full 
knowledge of one’s weakness and urge- 
direction protects the individual from 
being overwhelmed by his other ego. 
The truth of the proverb of the ancient 
Greeks, “Know thyself,” has once more 
been confirmed by the results of psycho- 
analysis. 

W. S. 

COMSTOCK, ANTHONY (March 7, 
1844 — September 21, 1915), American 
censor, was born in New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. Ilis parents, strict Congrega- 
tionalists, were Thomas Anthony Com- 
stock, a farmer and sawmill owner, 
whose economic status did not entirely 
justify his having fourteen children, and 
Polly (Lockwood) Comstock, who died, 
not old, but worn-out, in 1854. More 
than half a century later, her pious son, 
always an enemy of birth control, de- 
clared that the “whole purpose” of his 
life had been to honor her memory. The 
Freudian significance of Comstock’s 
attachment for his mother — who was his 
“ideal woman” — and his identifying his 
wife with her, receives attention in the 
life by Ileywood Broun and Margaret 
Leech. 

Ilis slight formal education (he never 
learned to spell correctly), obtained at 
a local school, Wyckoff’s Academy, and 
at the New Britain High School, ended 
in 1861 ; in the following year, he be- 
came a clerk in a general store at Win- 
nipauk, Connecticut. In December, 1863, 
he enlisted in the Union army (17th 
Connecticut Volunteers, under General 
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Gilmore), taking the place of a brother, 
Samuel, who fell at Gettysburg. During 
his service of eighteen months in Flor- 
ida, he kept a diary (as he did also in 
his later years), which is of interest 
chiefly because of its first indications 
that he was, like John Bunyan, actively 
troubled with what Mark Van Doren 
calls a '‘curious, vague sense of sin.” 
From the diary, we learn that Comstock 
did not drink, smoke, or swear, and that 
he was not popular with his fellows. 

Honorably discharged in July, 1865, 
he returned to New Canaan and held a 
few clerking positions in small stores; 
in 1867, with a capital of $.3.50, he came 
to New York, where he was porter, ship- 
ping clerk, and salesman for several 
drygoods houses — rather inadequate 
preparation, it would seem, for one des- 
tined to become a moral crusader and 
to pass judgment on the moral effects 
of literary" and artistic works. In 1868, 
he began the type of activity with which 
his name is inseparably associated: as 
a result of a Y. M. C. A. Campaign, 
he was instrumental in securing the 
arrest of Charles Conroy, publisher of 
“obscene” literature. On January 25, 
1871, he married ^Margaret Hamilton, 
ten years his senior, “whom he likened 
to his mother.” Of this marriage was 
horn (December 4, 1871), a daughter, 
Lillie, who died on June 28, 1872. 

Soon after his marriage, he offered his 
services to the Y. ]\I. C. A. as a cru- 
sader, and aided in the formation of the 
Committee (later, the Society) for the 
Suppression of Vice (of which he was 
made Secretary, and Sj)ecial Agent, in 
1873). Ill IMarch, 1872, he made his first 
arrest, and from that year until his 
death he drew upon himself a greater 
measure of ridicule and abuse than has 
fallen to the lot of any other American. 

In 1873, he went to Washington, wiiere 
he was successful in having passed postal 
legislation preventing the sending of 
“obscene” matter through the mails; 
at this time, he also received an appoint- 
ment from President Grant (which did 
not carry any salary until 1906), as 
Special Agent of the Post Office Depart- 
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ment; thi{^ post, and his Secretaryship, 
he retained until his death. It was in 
this year, also, that he definitely gave 
up his business for the career of a re- 
former and moral crusader, influenced, 
perhaps, by his success at Washington 
and by the appointment he had received. 
In 1874, Conroy, annoyed at being ar- 
rested again, slashed Comstock in the 
face with a knife, inflicting a wound 
that he carried to the grave. (Comstock 
arrested Conroy for the last time in 
1906.) 

In 1876, he founded a purity organ- 
ization, the Watch and Ward Society, in 
Boston. In 1887, he raided Herman 
Knoedler^s Art Gallery, in New York, 
suppressing no less than 117 paintings 
that he regarded as “indecent and im- 
moral.” That Knoedler, in business for 
over forty j^ears, enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for professional honesty and 
artistic decency, and that many of the 
paintings seized were reproductions of 
Paris Salon Prize Winners, meant noth- 
ing at all to Comstock, who, it appears, 
was not clear as to the exact difference 
between “Salon” and “saloon.” 

In 1905, he took action against George 
Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warrcn^s Profes- 
sion (1894), although he admitted that 
he never saw or read the play. Shaw 
promptly indicated his contempt by coin- 
ing the word “comstockery ” ; Comstock, 
not to be outdone, returned the compli- 
ment by referring to the dramatist as 
“this Irish smut dealer.” In 1906 (on 
August 2), in the face of tremendous 
criticism (of which he was not afraid), 
he raided the Art Students’ League, on 
the ground that their publication, the 
Amvrkan Art Student, containing 
sketches of male nudes, was “unfit for 
distribution.” Gutzon Borglum, noted 
sculptor, led the opposition, and the case 
Avas finally dropped at the instance of 
District Attorney Jerome, but only after 
1000 copies had been destroyed. In 1911, 
his passion for purity forced the removal 
of unclothed wax figures from the win- 
dows of a Broadway clothing store. 

The year 1913 was a busy one for 
Comstock : he instituted proceedings 
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against Erotic Symbolism (1906) by 
Havelock Ellis (securing the penalty 
of a fine), Hagar Bevelly (1913) by 
Daniel Carson Goodman (in which he 
did not secure a conviction), Christabel 
Pankhurst^s Plain Facts About a Great 
Evil (which he withdrew after a con- 
ference with Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont), 
and Paul Chabas’ September Morn 
(which had received the 1912 Medal of 
Honor in the Paris Spring Salon, and 
which the court declared was not im- 
moral). 

In 1914, Comstock protested against 
photographs of athletes exercising in 
trunks ; against a photograph of an 
ancient statue of a naked faun (the 
medium in which the offending picture 
appeared was The Chautauquan, official 
organ of the Chautauqua Institute, a 
highly respectable educational society, 
and the photograph itself came from 
the University of Pennsylvania) ; and 
against the performance of The Beauti- 
ful Adventure, a harmless French com- 
edy by de Flers and de Caillavet. For 
this last complaint he was rebuked by 
District Attorney Whitman. In 1915, 
he was sent by President Wilson to 
California as the American delegate to 
the International Purity League. 

Comstock, eleven days before his 
death, was fighting to retain his Post 
Office Inspectorship, and against 
William Sanger, who was charged with 
giving away copies of Family Limita- 
tion, a pamphlet, by his (then) wife, 
Margaret Sanger (1883- ). William 

Sanger, convicted, preferred thirty days 
in prison to a fine of $150, but Com- 
stock, never a dignified man, became ill 
after the trial, partly as a result of 
shouting and screaming at his victim. 
On September 10th, he was in court, 
strong, furious, and active, but it was 
his last day of power. On the 11th, he 
was ill with fever, and did not recover. 
He was buried at Evergreen Cemetery, 
in Brooklyn. That he was absolutely hon- 
est in money matters is indicated by his 
will : after a career of forty-three years, 
he left only a very modest home, in 


Summit (N. J.), and $6,000, in insur- 
ance. 

Among the many famous cases in 
which he figured may be mentioned 
those involving Madam Restell (1811- 
78), New York abortionist and con- 
traceptionist, De Robigne M. Bennett 
(1818-82), freethinker, and founder of 
The Truthseeker, George Francis Train 
(1829-1904), author of Championship of 
Women (1868), Victoria Claflin Wood- 
hull (1838-1927), spiritualist and free- 
love advocate, her sister, Tennessee 
Claflin (1845-1923), Equal Rights Party 
candidate, in 1872, for President of the 
United States, and Ida Craddock (1857- 
1902), a Philadelphia Quakeress who 
went erotic and wrote a series of papers 
to support her claim that she was mar- 
ried to an angel. His greatest victories 
involved Madam Restell (whose real 
name was Ann Lohman), and Miss Crad- 
dock. Madam Restell cut her throat on 
April FooUs Day, 1878, in the elabo- 
rately furnished bathroom of her 
‘‘palace^’ at 52nd Street and 5th Ave- 
nue ; Ida Craddock took gas in her room 
on the fourth floor of a West 23rd 
Street lodging-house. Comstock openly 
boasted that he was directly responsible 
for Madam Restell ^s death ; her suicide, 
he claimed, was the fifteenth for which 
he was “willing to take credit.’* This 
was in 1878; Comstock was 34; in five 
years, he had scored fifteen suicides. 
By 1902, he must have lost count, as 
Miss Leech tells us that Ida Craddock’s 
“serial number we do not know.” 

Comstock ’s household consisted of 
himself and four women: his wife, a 
pathetic, colorless creature, so lacking 
in personality that many testified that 
they had seen, but could not remember, 
her; his sister-in-law, Jennie Hamilton, 
an invalid spinster; his adopted daugh- 
ter, Adele, a defective, whom he loved 
deeply; and a maid. Comstock was a 
good subject for caricature, and car- 
toonists did not neglect his ‘ ' thick, pow- 
erful trunk, short legs, bald head, whisk- 
ered chin, and uncompromising eyes.” 
Many amusing cartoons, revealing him in 
most unbecoming attitudes, are repro- 
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duced in Broun and Leech's biography. 

As already indicated, Comstock was 
thoroughly honest, in a financial sense 
(although he did not hesitate to lie and 
cheat in order to secure evidence), and 
he was tireless in performing his duty 
as he saw it. Early in his career, at- 
tempts were made to bribe him (Madam 
Restell offered him $40,000), but it soon 
became known far and wide that he was 
a ‘‘fool" as far as money was con- 
cerned. He was never afraid of words 
or blows ; as for the former, it has been 
suggested that he did not always under- 
stand what his critics said about him; 
as for the latter, only in a few instances 
did he come off second-best. Conroy 
knifed him in 1874, and in 1903 a New 
Haven physician, whose house he in- 
vaded, kicked him downstairs, causing 
serious injuries, but in most cases, Com- 
stock was physically superior to his 
prisoners. His enemies, we may be 
sure, were always eager to find a point 
of attack, but no one ever even sug- 
gested that he was guilty of any irreg- 
ularities, sexual, or otherwise. 

For the activities that brought him 
notoriety, for the career that he selected 
for his life-work, no one claimed that 
he had talent, ability, or preparation. 
“It is clear," says Van Doren, writing 
objectively, that “he did not know how 
to distinguish between good art and bad, 
or indeed between art and morals," and 
that he was “an enemy of much that is 
valuable in literature and life." In a 
calm review, an editorial writer in the 
New York Evening Post arrives at the 
conclusion that “a man who spends his 
nights and days in the removal of gar- 
bage or the cleaning out of cesspools in- 
evitably acquires the cesspool point of 
view — the only thing that can save him 
from this lamentable state of mind is a 
large perspective and a sense of humor. 
Anthony Comstock had neither." With 
every desire and intention to be just, 
perhaps the best that can be said of 
him is contained in Van Doren ’s sum- 
mary: “He ate heavily, collected stamps, 
and loved children." 

It is interesting to trace Comstock's 
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development by “tonnage." The method 
is fair and is suggested by the accounts 
— prepared by the subject himself — 
in Who*s Who in America, Comstock 
first appears in this biographical record 
in volume 2 (1901-02), and thereafter 
in all volumes up to, and including, vol- 
ume 8 (1914-15). Although details in 
one volume are omitted in another, he 
always carefully records the amount of 
“obscene" literature that he has de- 
stroyed: beginning with a modest 80 
tons, he advances, slowly but surely, in 
the following progression: 84, 90, 100, 
131, 140, until he reaches the staggering 
total of 160 tons. In the last year of 
his life, it^was estimated that he in- 
creased this amount by at least another 
15 tons. Up to 1914, he had caused the 
arrest of 3,697 persons, of whom 2,740 
were convicted ; the total amount of 
fines (a large percentage of which went 
to the support of the Society) involved 
was $237,134.30, and the total amount of 
imprisonment, 565 years, 11 months, and 
20 days. In 1914-15, several hundred 
arrests and several thousand dollars in 
fines were added. In a vigorous life- 
time that spanned the presidencies of 
the United States, from Tyler to Wilson, 
he destroyed 175 tons of material that 
did not coincide with his notions. 

Anthony Comstock , Fighter (1913), by C. G. 
Trumbull; Anthony Comstock, Boundsman of 
the Lord (1927), by Heywood Broun and Mar- 
garet Leech ; A nnual Reports of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice (1874-1916); obituary 
notices in the following N. Y. newspapers : 
Herald, Post (and editorial), Sun, Times, Trib- 
une, all of September 22, 1915; Dictionary of 
American Biography (1930, vol. 4) ; Comstock’s 
own works: Frauds Exposed (1880), Traps for 
the Young (1883), Gambling Outrages (1887), 
Morals Versus Art (1888). 

H. S. R. 

CONDOM. This article is devoted 
to the modern aspects of this subject. 
For its history, see Condom, His- 
tory OP. 

For centuries male sheaths have been 
made of linen and of the membranous 
tissues of animals. It was not, however, 
until the vulcanization of rubber by 
Goodyear and Hancock in the 1840 's 
that there was, in succeeding decades, 
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an enormous increase in the sale and 
use of these instruments both for pro- 
phylactic and contraceptive purposes. 
Within the last half decade (1930- 
1935) there has been a second revolu- 
tion in the industry: the manufacture 
of condoms from liquid latex instead of 
from crepe rubber. The introduction 
of automatic processes of dipping and 
rolling of the bead or ring have oper- 
ated in the same direction. Conse- 
quently sales have been stepped up 
enormously. We are all familiar with 
the fact that the discovery of the vul- 
canization of rubber revolutionized 
transportation (automobile tires). Will 
it revolutionize also the sexual practices 
of mankind ? It seems so. 

A recent survey of the modern con- 
dom industry made by Mr. Randolph 
Cautley for the National Committee on 
Maternal Health shows that approxi- 
mately 10,350 gross are manufactured 
each day in the Ignited States, repre- 
senting a total of 1,490,400 individual 
condoms. The estimated annual output 
is 2,200,000 gross or 317,000,000 in- 
dividual condoms. 

Now inasmuch as Dickinson and 
Bryant ^ have estimated on the basis of 
the 1925 statistics of fertile married 
couples, that 3,000,000 decisions are 
made daily on the use or non-use of 
contraceptives in married life, we se- 
cure a total of 1,095,000,000 decisions 
on an annual basis which is to be com- 
pared with an annual condom produc- 
tion of roughly 300,000,000. This is 
only one proof of the enormously im- 
portant role which this instrument 
plays in the contraceptive and prophy- 
lactic life of the American public. 

Another line of evidence of its impor- 
tance comes from the statistical records 
of the birth control clinics. Himes has 
recently tabulated the methods of con- 
traception emj)loyed by nearly 27,000 
patients prior to their visit to a birth 
control clinic. The condom was used 
roughly in one-quarter of the instances. 
Douching was of about the same degree 

^•Robert Latou Dickinson and Louise Stevens 
Bryant, Control of ConceytioUf p. 1. 


of popularity, with withdrawal leading. 
All other methods are used much less 
frequently in that portion of the Ameri- 
can population not having had specific 
medical guidance (that means the ma- 
jority). So far as extra-marital rela- 
tions are concerned, the condom is 
probably the chief contraceptive agent. 

By contrast, the female condom re- 
mains a contraceptive-museum curios- 
ity. Sales and use must be very small. 
They are thick and heavy and dull sen- 
sation. 

The question as to which is the best 
contraceptive will undoubtedly be a 
subject of dis})ute for many years to 
come. While the condom has its parti- 
sans, it is only fair to say that the ma- 
jority of American birth control clinics, 
of which there are now more than 150, 
and most of the European clinics, 
recommend a vaginal rubber diaphragm 
in connection with a contraceptive jelly 
or paste. One English clinic and sev- 
eral Russian ones may be exceptions; 
but they prove the validity of the rule. 
Mrs. Sargant-Plorence in her Birth 
Control on Trial, (1930) and Enid 
Charles in her Practice of Birth Control 
(1932) have contended for the superior 
reliability of the condom. Havelock 
Ellis took the same view many years 
ago; but he wrote before the rise of 
modern clinics. It is hardly necessary 
for us to adjudicate this question; for 
no matter what is decided, the character 
of human inertia is such that the clinics 
will doubtless continue their present 
methods. And in this they may be wise. 
Though it is commonly thought that the 
pessary or diaphragm is much cheaper 
for continued use, such is not the fact 
especially since the i)rice of condoms 
has fallen so rapidly in recent years. 
The greater availability of the condom 
and the relative unavailability (at least 
until recent years) of the vaginal 
diaphragm has given the former a great 
advantage in diffusion. 

As is often the case in a modern in- 
dustry a few producers have cornered 
the major portion of the market. The 
three leading manufacturers are respon- 
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sible for 70 per cent, of the daily pro- 
duction; the leading four for 80 per 
cent. ; the leading six for 88 per cent, of 
the output; all others for 12 per cent. 

The business has grown tremendously 
in recent years following the develop- 
ment of more efficient methods of pro- 
duction. However, the retail drug trade 
has not participated proportionally in 
this growth of sales. While a consider- 
able proportion of condoms has al- 
ways been sold through other than drug 
store channels, availability in gasoline 
stations, pool rooms and slot machines 
has increased. On the Continent they 
are likewise being distributed by slot 
machines. This, of course, introduces 
problems of social control, not to men- 
tion problems of quality of product. 
One or two contemporary American 
manufacturers have, accordingly, at- 
tempted to enlist the good will of the 
retail drug trade by working for state 
and local ordinances restricting the sale 
of condoms through druggists. One 
manufacturer, with some support from 
others, has succeeded in getting bills 
introduced into at least six state legis- 
latures and in securing local ordinances 
in about 150 communities. These ef- 
forts are clearly a bid on the part of 
manufacturers for the good will of re- 
tail distributors, probably with the ex- 
pectation that once this is gained gross 
or net profits will increase. Legal con- 
trol of distribution seems to face many 
obstacles, and it is not likely that such 
efforts will be successful, without sub- 
stantial changes in the economics of 
quality, retail price and retailer’s profit 
margin. 

The revolutionary decline in condom 
prices with the improvement of proc- 
esses and the introduction of automatic 
machinery in the last half decade have 
led to widespread cut-throat competition 
and to attempts on the part of the in- 
dustry to stabilize it by the usual mod- 
ern economic procedures. The effort 
eventually failed, the competitive im- 
pulses of producers being evidently 
much stronger than their drive for 
solidarity. The result is that competi- 


tion still reigns — and it is severe, being 
largely of the price nature without suffi- 
cient regard for quality. 

Recent technological improvements 
are of considerable interest. We have 
spoken of the substitution of liquid la- 
tex for crepe rubber. The former is the 
whole sap or latex of the rubber tree, 
suspended in water, concentrated by 
evaporation, stabilized by ammonia. 

Rubber condoms were formerly made 
of crepe rubber masticated and dis- 
solved. There were difficulties incident 
to mastication, solution and fire hazard. 
Now all American manufacturers save 
one have ceased to make the ‘‘cement’’ 
rubber condom from crepe rubber. The 
latex product resists aging from three 
to five years, is odorless and often 
thinner. The new process requires con- 
stant attention of highly skilled chemists 
and technicians since the use of colloidal 
suspensions in this industry is new. 
Even the old processes have been so 
modified through changes in compound- 
ing, and in the use of the “hot” cure 
instead of the “cold” cure utilizing 
sulphur chloride gas, that the newer 
product docs not deteriorate so rapidly. 
Accompanying these changes has been 
the introduction of continuous, auto- 
matic machinery which has also con- 
tributed to lower costs and hence to a 
doubled market (see below for an esti- 
mate of prices and the total value of the 
output of the industry). 

In the Killian process, glass tubes (also 
called forms’^ and “ bottles about 14 
inches long and 1^4 inches in diameter dip 
into tanks filled with ivory-colored latex at the 
rate of 1 per second on each side of a dual 
machine which operates 24 hours per day. Ro- 
tating smoothly through the compound, they 
gather a dripping film of latex and rise out of 
the tank elevating their angle with the con- 
tinuous chain to which they are attached, dis- 
tributing the running liquid evenly about the 
blunt end of the form and preventing the for- 
mation of a drop at the tip. They are dried 
by hot air, dipped a second time, and dried 
again. The protective bead or ring at the open 
end is then rolled by rotating cylindrical 
brushes, after which vulcanization takes place 
in a long overhead hot air duct followed by a 
hot water bath. 

The films of latex are partially dried and 
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dusted with talc, and arc then stripped from 
the forms by brushes quite like the bead-rollers 
but so plac^ as to roll the condoms completely 
off the forms whence they fall to continuous 
belt-conveyors. The belts take them into an 
adjacent room and deposit them on a table 
where women unroll and snap them to remove 
the wrinkles (induced by the rolling) before 
they have time to result in permanent stick- 
ing. Meanwhile the glass forms have been 
cleaned by having passed through brushes and 
hot water, and are beginning to dip again. The 
entire conveyor, about 500 feet long, and con- 
taining about 4,000 glass forms in two series, 
one on either side of the machine, is driven 
at a constant rate of speed by two large cogs 
set about 250 feet apart in a completely air- 
conditioned room. 

The Shunk process differs principally in the 
method of dipping and in the method of cure. 
Where the Killian machine rotates the forms 
through the compound at an angle of 45® with 
the level of the fluid, the Shunk unit dips the 
forms vertically into the compound through 
the elevation and lowering of the compound 
tanks and the forms remain perfectly station- 
ary e.xcept for rotation. The compound runs 
down the form and forms a hard, thick tip at 
the very end of the condom. The })roeess is 
not completely automatic, in that labor is re- 
quired to transfer the forms back and forth 
between the dipping machine and the con- 
veyor, which unifies the whole process. 

The forms, instead of being fastened to one 
conveyor, are divided into units of 24, each 
unit being a separate board or rack. Four of 
these racks are placed on the dipping arm and 
taken off after the dipping. Finally, after 
vulcanization in hot water, the forms and con- 
doms are cooled by a spray of cold water be- 
fore stripping. The Killian machine is the 
larger of the two, being adapted to produce 
1200 gross per day, while the Shunk unit will 
produce in the neighborhood of 700 gross per 
day. 

*-.*^** step in the compounding, dipping and 
curing presents opportunities for Avide varia- 
tions in the properties of the resulting con- 
doms. The pll, viscosity and ingredients of 
the compound are especially important in their 
influence upon the final product. Continuous 
agitation of the compound is sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent creaming, ” a condition in 
which the rubber particles riie to the top as 
do the fat particles in milk. Humidity and 
temperature must be controlled in the dipping, 
and the temperature of the cure or vulcaniza- 
tion is also quite important. Particles of dust, 
oil or other foreign matter in the compound 
at the time of dipping conduce to defective 
condoms. The cure affects the ageing charac- 
teristics and other physical properties. With 
a viscosity too high, the compound is likely to 
permit the formation of fine bubbles, which in 
the finished condom are seen as holes, thin spots 


and blisters. Weight, size, thickness, elasticity, 
tensile strength, ageing quality, resistance to 
abrasion, reaction with physiological fluids, re- 
action with lubricants, porosity, presence of 
foreign matter, etc. are all determined by the 
technological processing, equipment and super- 
vision. 

American condoms are generally 
much thinner than the European prod- 
uct, for the latter are predominantly of 
the ‘'cement'' type. Those produced 
in air-conditioned rooms are remark- 
ably free from dirt and foreign matter. 

The patents of the industry are 
chiefly in the hands of three competitive 
producers; .and, while there has been 
talk of a patent pool, this has not ma- 
terialized. 

Production costs and prices are of 
importance. Figures on manufacturing 
costs are extremely difficult to obtain, 
and they vary, of course, not only with 
efficiency in production, with control 
of patents, but with size of overhead 
(generally speaking, the smaller the 
output the larger the overhead), with 
care taken in testing, means of market- 
ing, etc. It is a common economic 
phenomenon that marketing costs are 
high in relation to manufacturing costs. 
This is illustrated very well in the in- 
dustry under consideration. In a pre- 
liminary cost estimate ^ of $2.17 per 
gross, distribution is roughly as follows : 
$1..30 is for salesmen, a conservative 
estimate, 41^ for overhead (perhaps 
higher than average), and 20^ for raw 
materials. The small balance is for 
.stamj)ing, rolling, packaging, etc. Test- 
ing costs vary between nothing and 23^- 
25^, with an average probably around 
5 ^. 

Distributors all over the country can 
now buy bulk condoms from the leading 
manufacturers for less than $.50 a gross, 
and most of them are sold in bulk by 
manufacturers to distributors who then 
resell them, using their own brands and 
packages. There are countless num- 
bers of brands on the market varying 
greatly in quality and selling to the 
retailer mainly from $.50 to $1.50 a 

2 Of tentative value only. It is very difficult 
to get at cost figures in the industry. 
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gfross, though some run as high as 
$5.50 or $10.80 a gross. 

Peddlers, gasoline stations and simi- 
lar retail outlets constantly undersell 
the drug stores. They consider condoms 
a '‘whisper item,^’ and have conse- 
quently insisted upon margins of profit 
approaching those on drugs. Hence the 
drug trade has not gained proportion- 
ately in sales. It is a common saying in 
the drug trade that the sale of condoms 
pays the store rent. 

Retail prices vary jrreatly in this anarchical 
industry. One brand sells at retail 3 for 75^. 
The retail price of a gross is $36. These can 
he purchased from the manufacturer for $6. 
Is it any wonder that the druggists are being 
undersold, and that today retail druggists sell 
only about one-third of the condoms annually 
I)roduced in the United States? In the face of 
these economic facts it hardly seems possible 
that the trade can be restricted to regular re- 
tail drug outlets. 

It is estimated that the druggists sell in the 
vicinity of 700,000 gross annually at an aver- 
age price of around $16 per gross, or approxi- 
mately $11,000,000. Other retail outlets and 
|)eddlers sell about 1,400,000 gross annually 
at an average price of about $10 per gross, or 
about $14,000,000 per year. Thus we have an 
annual retail value of $25,000,000. At the 
})rice of 3 for 50<f, or $24 a gross re- 
tail, the annual sales to consumers would be 
valued at roughly $50,000,000. But since the 
present average price, under the conditions of 
cut-throat competition prevailing in the indus- 
try, is probably nearer $12 a gross or $1 a 
dozen, the annual value of sales to consumers 
is probably nearer $25,000,000 annually. An 
annual export quota of about 200,000 gross 
must be allowed for in estimating domestic 
consumption. 

The legal position of the condom and the 
trademarks thereon were settled in the case 
of the Young’s Rubber Corporation v. C. I. Lee, 
Co., Inc. in December, 1030.^ It came to light 
in this case that the manufacturer in question 
sold 20,000,000 condoms in one year to drug- 
gists and physicians. Harmsen reports that one 
German firm puts 24,000,000 on the market 
every year.* 

There are four chief methods of test- 
ing; a fifth is used in England. (1) 
During the "Flip Test" an operator 
sits at a table with bulk condoms at her 
left elbow using her right hand to pick 

®45 Federal Report, second series, 103. 

*H. L. Dickinson and L. S. Bryant, Control 
of Conception^ p. 60. 


up individual condoms. As they fill with 
air this is imprisoned in the tip end by 
a scissor-like action of two fingers of the 
left hand. The entire condom is thus 
elongated and the tip distended. This 
is supposed to show up holes and facili- 
tate rejection of those containing wrin- 
kles or creases. Sometimes the condom 
is turned over. However, holes, weak 
spots and dirt specks are not well per- 
ceived by this method of testing, which 
is the least satisfactory of the methods 
now in use. None the less, this is all 
the testing most "tested" condoms ever 
get. (2) An operator fills a dozen con- 
doms with air from a compressed air 
jet, squeezing them against the body, 
bursting some and leaving others intact. 
Visual examination may or may not fol- 
low. (3) An operator blows down a 
condom held vertically with open end 
up, imprisons some air, and turns the 
inflated tip to the cheek to detect air 
streams. (4) A cheek test follows full 
inflation. At the same time there is 
a visual examination for dirt, wrinkles, 
creases, etc. There is a careful, deliber- 
ate visual examination of the condom 
inflated and uninflated, about 15 sec- 
onds being spent upon each one. This 
is the best test in general commercial 
use in the IT. S. A. today. (5) The fol- 
lowing test is used by an English manu- 
facturer. Condoms are inflated to about 
6x8 inches and placed on moving belts 
about 5 or 6 inches apart. As they are 
carried slowly across the room — transit 
occupies 20 to 30 minutes — those which 
become deflated because of holes or de- 
fects drop to the floor between the belts. 
Several distributors in this country em- 
ploy visual examination before a frosted 
glass pane. The laboratory of a certain 
manufacturer occasionally tests for ten- 
sile strength by stretching a portion of 
the product on a vertical rod; another 
claims to inflate every third condom 
with smoke, the outpourings of which 
are more readily visible. 

Testing by the consumer is usually 
difficult because of his inexperience. 
Inflation with water and breath are 
commonly used. The disadvantage of 
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the latter is that exhalation into the 
condom sometimes causes the powder 
thereon to form a sticky paste and thus 
to cover up defects. The percentage of 
condoms which meet high standards of 
manufacture vary greatly with dilferent 
brands. And even some of the good 
ones are not uniformly good. The 
habits of consumers militate against ef- 
fective purchasing of quality products 
only. These devices are usually pur- 
chased rolled, and never examined until 
the crucial moment. Until the habits 
of consumers change, it is probably not 
likely that manufacturers and distribu- 
tors will consider it commercially ad- 
visable to maintain more rigid testing 
standards. 

It is thus seen that the economic, 
social and medical problems of the pro- 
duction, sale and distribution of con- 
doms are considerable. Certainly we 
have in the increased sale of these de- 
vices and in their use in sex relations 
one of the most revolutionary changes 
in modern times. The problems as- 
sociated therewith merit much more 
searching, objective inquiry than has 
up to date been bestowed upon them. 

N. E. H. ; R. C. 

CONDOM, HISTORY OP. Probably 
the most widely used contraceptive in- 
strument and the most commonly em- 
ployed agent of protection against 
venereal infection is the condom. 
Though its manufacture and use on a 
large scale are ultra-modern, that is, for 
less than a centur>% the condom has a 
history of several centuries. In fact the 
use of penile coverings reaches so far 
back into the dim past that it is vir- 
tually impossible to discern with clarity 
just when they first appeared or just 
when their first particularized uses de- 
veloped. 

Primitive peoples have used various 
types of male sheaths for protection 
against tropical infestations and dis- 
eases (e.g., bilharzia and condirus), in- 
sect bites, from motives of modesty, as 
badges of rank and status, as amulets to 
promote fertility, as a decoration, or for 
protection against spirits and other evil 


influences. The Brazilian Indians were 
accustomed to protect themselves against 
condirus by making a cone-shaped de- 
vice of rolled palm leaves; and C. Job- 
ert describes a small cocoanut used for 
the same purpose. This possessed a 
small lock which opened for urination. 
Koch reports the use by the Apioka In- 
dians of Brazil of a sheath of green, 
rolled banana leaves. Correspondingly, 



Fig. 1. Shrvth Used by the Zulus of 
Rhodesia fob Protection against Biliiabzia 
(One-half natural size) 

Archives de Parisitolopic, VIII, 153. Also 
Verhand. d. Dtschcn Gesell. f. Urol., 1911. 

Tafel V, Figure 4. 

sheaths have been worn in South Africa, 
Central Brazil, Melanesia, and Poly- 
nesia for protection against insect bites. 
Naville has described various types of 
sheaths employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians about 6,000 years ago. These 
were essentially scrotum sheaths, pos- 
sibly designed to give protection during 
combat, and were made of firm materi- 
als, presumably leather or metal. A 
gourd-shaped sheath is reported by 
Blanchard as having been used by the 
Zulu natives of Rhodesia for protection 
against bilharzia (Figure 1). Pfister 
thinks that the motive was similar 
among the ancient Egyptians, but that 
modesty may have played a role, inas- 
much as bilharzia-infected men, when 
the men went about nude, may have de- 
sired to conceal a resulting deformity of 
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the penis from the women of the com- 
munity. 

Figure 2 shows the Egyptian god Bes 
wearing what is probably the earliest 
known forerunner of the modern con- 
dom. The model of the god was taken 
from the Temple of Denderah, built in 



Fig. 2. Egyptian God Bes Wearing a Sheath 
Archiv fur Gcschichte der Mcdisirif May, 1912. 

the time of Cleopatra and Ptolemy. 
Though the picture was first published 
i)y Maspero/ its true significance was 
first discovered by Pfister. Bes’s role 
in Egyptian life has never been deter- 
mined ; but Erman believed he was god 
of the toilet. 

It is important to note that there is 
no evidence that any of these penile cov- 
(‘rings were used for contraceptive pur- 
])oses. Their functions were usually 
quite different. Moreover, they were 
often made of materials of such a na- 
ture as to make intercourse painful or 
impossible. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
Dr. Morton C. Kahn reports “ that cer- 
tain women of the Djuka tribe of Bush 
Negroes of Dutch Guinea, South 
America, are accustomed to insert into 
the vagina an okra-like seed pod about 
five inches long from which one end has 
been snipped off. This forms a sort of 
primitive female condom, the intact end 
lying in the posterior fornix, the open 
end receiving the penis. The Djukas 
are highly promiscuous sexually, and 

* G. Maspcro, Agyptische Kvnstgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 62. tlbers. v. Steindorff. 

® Morton C. Kahn, Djuka, The Bush Negroes 
of Dutch Ouiana, 1931. Letter of author. 


since intercourse before marriage and 
adultery are the common practice, it 
would seem as if the use of this pod, in 
addition to abstention from intercourse, 
abortion, high mortality, etc., would 
help to explain the average-sized family 
of two or three children. 

There is some evidence, according to 
the legend of Minos and Pasiphae that 
a sheath made of skin-like materials 
was used in imperial Rome. Minos is 
reported by Antoninus Liberalis ® to 
have induced a woman with whom he 
had connection to use a goat bladder 
intravaginally. Space is not available 
to discuss here the evidence on the re- 
liability of this report. The important 
point is that even if animal membranes 
were used in this early period, there is 
certainly no evidence of any extensive 
use for contraceptive or prophylactic 
purposes. 

The first known published description 
of the condom is to be found in Fal- 
lopiuses De morho gallico (1564). This 
is a linen glans sheath, which Fallopius, 
the great Italian anatomist and one of 
the early authorities on syphilis, claimed 
to have invented.^ Figure 3 reproduces 
the appropriate passage which, in trans- 
lation, reads as follows: 

‘‘As often as a man has intercourse, he 
should (if possible) wash the genitals, or 
wipe them with a cloth; afterward he should 
use a small linen cloth made to fit the glans, 
and draw forward over the glans the prepuce; 
if he can do so, it is well to moisten it with 
saliva or with a lotion; however, it does not 
matter: if you fear lest caries [syphilis] be 
produced [in the midst of] the canal, take the 
sheath of this linen cloth and place it in the 
canal; I tried the experiment on eleven hun- 
dred men, and I call immortal God to witness 
that not one of them was infected. 

I fancy not many men painfully in- 
serted in the urethra such a contriv- 
ance; and it is doubtful if drawing the 
prepuce over it would materially aid in 
keeping such a glans condom in place. 
One may also doubt Fallopius’s oath to 
“immortal God” that not one of his 
eleven hundred men was infected. 

^Metamorphoses, 41st, “The Fox. “ 

*Gabrielle Fallopio, De morho gallico liber 
ahsolutismus, Patavii (i.e., Batavia), Ch. 89 
on “De praeservatione a carie gallica“ p. 52. 
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JDc Morho Galltco* 

. Acmy&miimpartm glandktxefit: fed quia ego iixi quUcdries 
oritur per conugium . fciatid quod etiam mri folet ratione bspdtk trj/tm 
fmittentis : dtmttmui banc fecundm f^ciem loquamur de prtma 
quo iuuenic coiens cum infeda ab hoc praferuetur, CT caricm f 

T^epraferuationeacarieGaUica. CAP. LXXKVilll. 

E Go nihil feciffc uideor nifl docem uouqumodo quit uidens putcher 
rimmfirenamtC coiens cum ea,ctiam infeda^i carie^tT lue GaUt* 
ca prafeructur . Ego femperfui buiui fentemU , quod adfit ratio praca* Noti do 
uaidi,ncpcrcontagtum,huiufmodi ulccra oriantur : fed qua eji ida ratio f P*’^*^^**'***' 

Ego dixt quod naf itur caries btc per communicata corpufcula faniefa^qud 
imbibita porta glandss faciunt cariemjdeo opus eflyUtflatim faniem igladi 
expurgenm^fed fi imbtbitafit in poris licet uinojotio > uel aqua detergam 
mus priapum , tamm earn detergere non poffumus . CT boc fepe accidit in 
tediCyer moUibusglandibus . Qgomoio ergoagendum tfemper fui idius 
fententUyquod ponamus aliquod babens uimpenetrandi corlum,(T difiipan 
da materityUil extrabcndje,uel jiccandd CT uincenia natura faa. ideb inm 
uedigaui hoc medicamaitum . Sed quia oportet etiam Uieretricum animot 
dtfitonerCynon licet nobtfeum unguenta domo afferre. propterea ego inuem 
ni Itnteolum imbutum medteamento, quod poted commode affortaxi > cum 
f amor alia iam ita uaft a f erotic , ut tot am apotecam itobtfeum habere pojiim 
eis: Quoties ergo quis coiuerit abluat ( fi potell)pudendum,uel panno dem 
iergat : podea habeat linteolum ad menfuram glandiis praporatumi demim 
turn coiuerit ponat fupra glandemyCT recurrat praputium : fi poted mam 
iere fpntOyUcl lotio bonum efijtamm non refert : fi timetic,n€ caries or iam 
tur in medio canali,babeatts bums Itntei inuducrmxT in canali ponatie » 
ego feci experiment urn in centumyfj mille bommibuSyex Deum teftor irnm 
mortulem nuBum eorum infedunu N otate autem obiteryquod qualibet Lf nteoli 

cies lienteoli mundi tantam habet uim in prafer:iatione,ut nihil magis [ ad mun Jum. 
dite quod gofitpium nouum,m<Jle,fidibus bene conenffum glaiidi optime /o« 
ta dctergentibuSyobuolutum mirum in modu praferuat^CT quum quit GaU 
licic fcopulvs lignum percufiit pofi abUtionem inf^iciut : uidebit enim inuom 
lucrum lUudfanicfumyOUtcitrino yaue paUido, uel fuhnigro color e inf e^ 
dm ] / Ji* j femper quia paruo linteolo obuoluat glandem per ffiatium qua* 
tuor,ant quimiuehorarum^o" hoc non cd moledum mulieribusifed tamen 

t.Eraparatur autemboemodo. 

Fig. 3. Page of Fallopiuses De Morho Gallico describing a 
linen glans sheath (1564). 

After Fallopius’s mention of the con- ment and a spider web against danger” 
dom, it passed down in the enormous has been handed on and on. 

European literature on syphilis. This An early eighteenth century English 
literature has gained in volume and physician, Daniel Turner, in his work 

importance with the passage of the on Syphilis speaks of 

years. Even the quip of Mme. de „ 

oevigne, made in 1671, to the efiect that Ijje Q^ly Preservative our Libertines have found 

the condom was ‘ ‘ armor against enjoy- out at present ; and yet by reason of its blunt- 
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inff the Sensation, I have heard some of them 
acknowledge, that they had often chose to 
risk a Clapy rather than engage cum Haatis 
sic clypeatia [with spears thus sheathed].**® 

Turner gives us no description of the in- 
strument, condemns by implication its 
use, and furnishes no hints on the 
etj^mology of the word.® 

Astruc, writing in 1736, nineteen 
years after Turner, speaks of great de- 
bauchees who, in England, ‘‘have been 
employing for some time sacs made of 
fine, seamless membrane in the form of 
a sheath [scabbard] and called in Eng- 
lish condum. ^ ^ 

A plausible theory of the origin of 
the condom is that a medieval slaughter- 
house worker first conceived the idea 
that covering the penis with the thin 
membranes of some animal would pro- 
tect one against venereal infection. Per- 
haps someone tried it, found himself 
])rotected, communicated the idea to 
others. 

It seems unlikely that the sheath was 
ustid as early for contraception as for 
prophylaxis. T^se for the prevention of 
conception seems definitely later. The 
slaughter-house theory of the origin of 
the sheath seems as reasonable as any, 
since it fits into the trial and error 
method of learning — a method used 
since time immemorial, and one which 
always will be used. Probably we 
should discount the claim of Fallopius 
that he invented the glans condom. I 
think it more likely that the real in- 
ventor hit upon the idea by accident; 
that he is unknown, and that he never 
will be known. 

Many theories have been evolved to 
account for the origin of the word con- 

® Daniel Turner, Syphilia. A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Venereal Disease. London, 1717, 
p. 74. Fourth ed., London, 1732, p. 107. 1724 
ed., p. 84. 

® Turner does, however, say that **Dr. Sharpy 
as well as the Wolverhampton Surgeon, with 
two or three others behind the Curtain, stand 

Candidates with Dr. C a, for the Glory of 

the invention.** 1724 ed., p. 84. Turner adds, 
. the Bait being like to catch Fools, the 
Secret has since multiply *d. * * 

^ De morhia veneris, 1736. French transla- 
tion by Lc Pilcur. 


dom. In the literature of venereology it 
is most commonly stated that it was in- 
vented by and named after one Dr. 
Condom or Conton, a physician at the 
court of, or a courtier in the court of, 
Charles II (1660-1685). There has 
been a great deal of embroidery of 
these basic facts in the literature of 
syphilology; but most of these state- 
ments remain to this day unsubstanti- 
ated claims. For instance, the story is 
rife that Charles II was beginning to be 
annoyed at the number of his illegiti- 
mate children ; that Dr. Condom in- 
vented the instrument for Charles, in 
return for which he was with much 
gratitude knighted; also that Dr. Con- 
dom had to* change his name because of 
opprobrium eventually associate<l with it. 

Ferdy and Havelock Ellis unsuccess- 
fully attempted to trace such a person; 
and I am informed by one of the great- 
est living authorities on Pepys that the 
latter’s diary, so far as it has been de- 
ciphered and published, makes no men- 
tion of such a person, as it would be 
quite likely to do had he really existed. 

The word Condom first appeared in 
Turner’s treatise on Syphilis.^ One 
finds in Bachaumont’s diary-entry for 
December 15, 1773 these words supposed 
to be addressed to a former ballet 
dancer who had become a prostitute: 

“You know the use of the condon . . . The 
eondon my daughter, is the law and the 
prophets. * * ® 

A London dictionary of street language 
mentions the word Cnndnm in 1785. 
Girtanner refers to it in 1788,^^ fol- 
lowed by Swediaur in 1801. Ferdy and 
Bloch believed that the word was de- 
rived from the name of a French village 

” Op. cit. 

** Cabanas, Les Indiscritions de Vllistoire. 
Paris, 1903, p. 121 f. 

[Francis Grose], A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue. London: Hooper, 1785. 
A new edition edited with a biographical and 
critical sketch has been issued by Eric 
Partridge, London: Sholartis Press, 1931. 

Ahhandlung, p. 280 f. 

^2 Hans Ferdy, Limitation voluntaire morale, 
p. 176, note 1. Iwan Bloch (Sexual Life of 
our Time) repeats tliis statement. It is prob- 
ably erroneous. 
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in the Department of Gers. Later 
Ferdy rejected this theory and de- 
rived condom from the accusative of 
condus (condere, to conceal, protect, 
preserve). Ferdy thus thinks the word 
a corruption of a Latin form. He is 
convinced that it is not of English 
origin unless, perchance, it is a proper 
name. Richter holds that it derives 
from the Persian kendii or kondii, which 
refers to a long vessel made of the in- 
testines of animals, and used for the 
storage of corn or grain. Richter sur- 
mises that a learned Latin scholar of 
the Middle Ages jokingly gave the name 
condnm to the animal vessels used to 
prevent conception. A young Harvard 
philologist who made a de novo investi- 
gation at my request reported that he 
could ‘‘find nothing reliable’’; and con- 
cluded that “it must have been origi- 
nally a proper name.’’ 

It is interesting in passing to observe 
the way the citizens of two nations re- 
fuse to accept “the honor” of associa- 
tion with this instrument. The French 
call the condom “la capote anglaise” or 
English cape ; the English have re- 
turned the compliment ; they call it the 
‘ ‘ French letter. ’ ’ 

There are records of the use and sale 
of condoms in the eighteenth century 
and perhaps in the seventeenth. An 
anonymous writer alleges that houses 
of prostitution were veritable arsenals 
of them ; and prostitutes are reported to 
have sold them personally. Mme. 
Gourdan had special purveyors.^® De 
Sade, an eighteenth century writer, says 
that Madame de Saint Ange recom- 
mended condoms and sponges.^^ The 
latter, it may be remarked, was rarely 
mentioned in the literature from the 

Hans Ferdy, “Contribution I’^tude his- 
torique du ‘Coecal-Condom. ’ “ Chronique 
MMicale, xii (1905), 535-537. 

Paul Rirhter, “Beitrage zur Goschichte 
des ‘Kondoms.' “ Zeitschr, /. Bekdmpfg, d. 
Geschhchtskrankheiten, xii, (1911) 35-38. 

Rondibilis, Frogrea MMioale, February 8, 
1919. 

Correapondance de Madame Gourdan dite 
la Petite Comteaae, Bruxelles: Uzanne, 1883. 

Eugene Diihren (Iwan Bloch), Der Marquia 
de Sade und aeine Zeit, 1899. 


time of the Talmud to Francis Place 
who led the English propaganda in the 
1820 ’s, and whose favorite method it 
was. Casanova (1725-1798) knew and 
used condoms ; he had several names for 
them: “The English riding coat,” “the 
English vestment that puts one’s mind 
at rest,” “preservative sheaths,” or 
“assurance caps.” Elsewhere he refers 
to “preservatives that the English have 
invented [sic] to put the fair sex under 
shelter from all fear.” Casanova seems 
to have been satisfied with their use. 
The worst that he can say of them is : I 
do not care “to shut myself up in a 
piece of dead skin in order to prove that 
I am perfectly alive.” Casanova em- 
ployed them not only to prevent infec- 
tion but to avoid impregnation of the 
women. Moreover, he seems to have 
tested them for imperfection by infla- 
tion with air. 

Girtanner avowed that the fish-skin 
condom (I doubt if there ever was such 
a thing) was openly sold in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and St. Petersburg during the 
eighteenth century; while Monseignor 
Brown, testifying before the first Eng- 
lish Birth-Rate Commission, declared 
that condoms were used in London at 
the time of the great fire (1666).^® (It 
may here be parenthetically remarked 
that it was probably Girtanner who in- 
troduced the error that the condom was 
named after a physician of the time of 
Charles II. Girtanner, authority on 
syphilis, followed Astruc [De morho 
venereisy Paris, 1738] ; but the error 
does not appear in Astruc.) 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century handbills were distributed in 
London advertising the sale of “cun- 
dums,” stating where they could be pur- 
chased. Grose, a satirist of the period, 
liked to expose the quacks of his time; 
and he speaks of a Mrs. Philips “mod- 
estly” offering “her wares, prepared 
with the result of thirty-five years of 
experience. This public-spirited matron 
[sic] informs us, that after ten years 
retirement from business, she has re- 

Report of the National Birth Rate Com 
miaaion. Second ed. London, 1917, p. 184. 
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Mri. PHILIPS, who about ten years left off bufinefi, hav. 
ing been prevxiled on by her friends to reaffume the fame again 
opon'reprcrcriiations that, iince her declining, they cannot 
procure lay goods ccmiparablc to thofe flic ufed to vend » 

Mgt leave to acquaint her friends and cuHomersy that fhc hat 
taken a houfe. No. 5, Ornffgf^emrtp near Lilceftcr-Jitldi^ one 
end going into Orang$^Jiritt^ the.other into CajiU^Jireit^ near 
the Ufpir Mms-$at$^To prevent miftakcfi over the door 1$ 
the fign cf the G$UiH Fan and Rifing Sun^ a lamp adjoining 
to the fign, and fan mounts in the window, where the con- 
tinues to carry on her bufinefs as ufual.— — She defies any one 
in England to equal her goods, and hath lately had leveral 
large orders from Franci% Sbaht^ P§rtngal^ and oilier 

foreign places. Captains of fhipi, and gentlemen goina 
abroad, may be fupplied with any quantity of the beft 
goods on the fhortefi notice. 

$T It is well known to the public fhe has had thirty fivi 
years experience^ in the bufiners of making and felling machines, 
commonly called implements of fafety, which fecures the 
health of her cuAoniers : fhe has likewifc great choice of (kins 
and bladders# where apothecaries, chymifis, dru^gifit, dec* 
may be fupplied with any quantity of the bed fort. — And 
whereas fome perfon or perfons pretending to know and carry 
on the faid bufinefs, difeovering the preference given to her 
goods fince coming into bufinefs again, have indufirioufly 
and malidoufiy itported that the Original Mrs. Philips is 
dead, and chat fuch perfon or perfons is or are her fucctflbrs 
(which is entirely falfeand without the icaft foundation), and 
hath and doth, or have and do, otter or deliver our in the 
name of Philips^ and as from her warehoufe, a mofi infameus 
and obfeene hand-bill or advertifement i the public are hereby 
aiTured, that fuch perfon or perfons is or are a mere impofior or 
impoAors, and that the real original Mrs. Philips lives and 
carries on her bufinefs in Orange-ceart aforefaid, and not clfe- 
where (at can be tcAified by many who dsily fee her behind 
her counter), and that Aie hath no concern whatfoever in the 
bufinefs publiAied by fuch hand-bills of theirs, notwithAand- 
ing the impudent ufe of her name thereto affixed \ and neither 
prepares or vends, or ever did or ever will prepare or vend, 
any other goods than chofc above fpccified. She alfo fells all 
forts of perfumes. The following lines arc very applicable 
so her goods : 


Ti guard yeurfelf from /home or fear^ 

Votaries to VenuSf hajhn here \ 

None in my wares e*er found a faw, 

.Seif tre/ervation'i nature's law. 

Fig. 4. Mks. JUiilips^s Eighteenth Century Handbill 
OR Advertisement 
(F. Groso’s GuidCf 1796, pp. 10-11.) 


sumed it again, from representations, 
that since her recess, goods comparable 
to what she used to vend cannot be pro- 
cured/'^® It seems that a handbill or 
[Francis Grose], A Guide to Health, 
Beauty, Biohes and Honour, Second ed. Lou- 


advertisement issued as early as 1776 by 
Mrs. Philips offered sheaths for sale at 
the Green Canister in Half Moon Street 
in the Strand ; and that after having ac- 
don, 1796, p. iii. (First ed. 1783 according to 
British Museum Catalogue.) 
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MARY PERKINS, fucccflbr to Mn. Philipi, at the 
Green Canifter in Half-moon-ftreet, oppofite the New Ex- 
change in the Strand, London, makes and fells all forts of 
fine machines, otherwife called C— MS# 

Dulcis odor lucri ex re quidibet# 

De quel cote le gain vient. 

L’odeur en efi toujours bonne. 

AUb perfumes, erafh-balls, foaps, waters, powders, oils, 
cflences, fnuffs, pomatums, cold cream, lip>falvcs, fealing- 
wax.<«-N. fi. Ladies' black Aicklng* plainer. 


Number XVII. 

WHEREAS feme evil-minded perfon has given out hand« 
bills, that the machine warehoufe, the Green Canirter, in 
Half-moon-Areet in the Strand, is removed, it is without foun- 
dation, and only to prejudice me, this being the old original 
(hop, Aill continued by the fuccefibr of the late Mrs. Philips, 
where gentlemen's orders (hall be pundually obferved in the 
bcA manner, as ufu 1. 

N. B. Now called Bedford-Areet; the Green CaniAcr is 
at the fevcoth houfe on the left hand fide of the way from the 
Strand# 

Fig. 5. Mr.s. Perkins* Handbills 
(F. Grose’s Guide, 1790), p. 13.) 


quired a competence she retired from 
business.^® She evidently sold out to 
Mrs. Perkins. It is diffieult to piece to- 
gether, from the conflicting evidence 
preserved by Grose, the facts regarding 
subsequent events. Mrs. Philips prob- 
ably re-entered business after selling out 
to Mrs. Perkins, and this caused resent- 
ment on the part of the latter. This 
would explain the war of handbills 
(Figures 4, 5, and 6). Mrs. Philips 

[Francis Grose], Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue. London: Hooper, 178o, 
has the following to say under: 

CUNDUM, the dried gut of sheep, worn 
by men in the act of coition, to prevent 
venereal infection, said to have been in- 
vented by one Colonel Cunduni. These 
machines were long prepared, and sold by 
a matron of the name of Philips, at the 
Green canister in Half-moon-street, in the 
Strand. That good l.ady having acquired 
a fortune, retired from business ; but learn- 
ing that the town Mas not well served by 
her suecessors, [she], out of a patriotick 
zeal for the public welfare, returned to her 
occupation, of which she gave notice, by 
diverse hand bills, in circulation in the 
year 1776. 

Note that these ** machines’^ are mentioned 
only as preventives of infection. It is highly 
probable, however, that they were used also in 
the eighteenth century for the prevention of 
conception. The 1823 edition of Grose’s Dic- 
tionary omits this word. 


opened her new shop at 5 Orange Court 
near Leicester Pitdds. 

Interesting from the standpoint of 
diffusion is the statement that she has 
“lately had several large orders from 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
other foreign places.^’ She boasts in 
her advertisement, of thirty-five years 
of experience. A wholesale trade seems 
to have been operatcid by her, for we 
learn that she is prepared to supply 
“apoth(‘cari(*s, chy mists, druggists, etc.” 
Another handbill states that “Ambassa- 
dors, foreigners, gentlemen, and cap- 
tains of ships, &c. going abroad, may be 
supplied [from “Mrs. Philips’s Ware- 
house”] with any quantity of the best 
goods [condoms] in England, on the 
shortest notice and [at] the lowest 
price.” 

Thompson, who is aware of Mrs. 
Philips’s trade, says that condoms 
“were originally made from the dried 
gut of sheep and first [sic] sold at two 
[London] taverns near Covent Garden, 
viz., the Rummer and the Rose, the lat- 
ter hostelry in Russell-street being a 
famous meeting place in Stuart 
times. ’ ’ Since the statement is un- 

21 C. J. S. Thompson, Quacks of Old London, 
1928, p. 273. 
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TUt Mdvtrti/imnt h U infirm iur tnflmtri and that 
$ht wman wk» prtttndtd tht namt $f Pbihpt^ in Orangi* 
t9urt^ it Hiw dtad^ and tbai tbi bujim/s is sarritd on at 
Mrt. PHI LIPS •• WAREHOUSE* 

That has bun for forty yoart^ at the Gran Cantftor^ in Bedford 
(late Half- Moon) Street^ Joven doors from the Strands on tho 
left hand fide, 

STILL cotitinuet in irt original ftate of reputation; where 
ill gentlemen of intrigue may be fupplied with thofe 
Bladder Policiei, or implementi of fafety* which infallibly 
fecure the health of our cuftomeri^ fupertor in quality at has 
been demondrated in comparing famplct of others that pre- 
tend the name of Philips ; we defy any one to equal our goods 
in England* and have lately had feveral large orders from 
France* Spain* Portugal* Italy* and other foreign places* 

N. B. AmbafTadors* foreigners* gentlemen and captains 
of (hips* &c. going abroad* may be fupplied with any quan- 
tity of the bed g^s in England* on the (horteft notice and 
lowed price. A mod infamous and obfeene hand- bill* or 
•dvertieimcnt* in tlie name of^ Philips is falfe : the public 
are hereby alTured that their name is not Philips, but this is 
her (hop* and the fame perfon is behind the counter as has 
been for many years. The following lines arc very appli- 

cable to our goods ; 

To gard yonrfelf from Jhame or fear. 

Votaries to Venus, haften here’. 

None in our wares e*er found a flaw, 
Self-prefervation*s nature* s law* 

Letters (pod paidj duly anfwered. 

Fig. 6. ADvransEMENT of Mrs. Philips’s W^vreiiouse 
(F. Grose’s Gnidt\ 179C, p. 12.) 


documented, the source is unknown. No 
one knows of what material they were 
“first” made, much less at what par- 
ticular place they were “first” sold. 

The eighteentli century sheath ivas a 
descendant of the linen sheath of Fal- 
lopius, if not of the Roman, p:oat-bladder 
sheath rejiorted by Antoninus Libcralis. 
After Fallopius the caeces of lamb, 
sheep, calves, goats, and perhaps other 
animals were employed. 

Widespread use of the condom, how- 
ever, for prophylactic and contraceptive 
purposes, had to await the vulcanization 
of rubber first successfully executed by 
Gordon and Hancock "” in 1843-44. The 
vulcanization of rubber has already 

It scpms difficult to credit the statement 
of Streieh (Sudhoff*s Archiv f. Gesch. d. Mcd.^ 
xxii, 1929, 210) that tho rubber glans condom 
was first introduced into Europe from America 
through the World Exposition held in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 


revolutionized transportation (automo- 
bile tires). It is calculated to revo- 
lutionize also the sexual practices of 
mankind. What it is likely to do to 
morality, as that term is commonly un- 
derstood, I leave to the ethical and re- 
ligious theorists. The introduction of 
rubber slieaths so materially lowered the 
cost that the distribution of these in- 
struments must have increased enor- 
mously. Thereafter virtually every late 
nineteenth century treatise and cer- 
tainly every twentieth century treatise 
on contraceptive technique, and, to a 
lesser extent, on sexual diseases, give it 
a prominent place. For a consideration 
of modern aspects of the subject, includ- 
ing technological and merchandizing 
changes and an estimate of production 
in the United States, see the article on 

CONDOM, 

N. E. H. 
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OOITTBEOTATION (Latin, contrec- 
fare, to handle), forepleasure, the sex- 
ual dalliance or preliminaries leading to 
tumescence, followed by detumescence. 
In popular language : touching, necking, 
spooning (contrectation) produces erec- 
tion of the penis (tumescence) with the 
urge for orgasm or seminal discharge 
(detumescence). The term contrecta- 
tion was devised by Albert Moll. 

CONTUBEBNALES, originally ap- 
plied to Roman soldiers who occupied 
the same tent, the term was extended to 
intimate friends who dwelt under the 
same roof, and colloquially to two 
slaves, or to a citizen and slave, who 
could not contract a legal marriage but 
lived together as husband and wife. 

CORINTHIANIZE, TO (Greek: 
xoptv0ia?o{jLaO. Liddell and Scott, in 
their Greek -English Lexicon, define the 
word as: ^^to practise whoredom, be- 
cause Corinth was famous for its courte- 
zans.” See Aristophanes’ Frogs, 133. 
This renown of Corinth had passed into 
a popular proverb or two: ^^It is not 
permitted to all the world to go to 
Corinth”; ^^it is not with impunity that 
one goes to Corinth.” The former 
proverb, Aristophanes in his Pint us ex- 
plains by remarking that ‘‘the women 
of Corinth repel the poor and take the 
rich,” while Strabo tells of how mer- 
chants and sailors who came to the city 
for the festivals of Aphrodite lost all 
the money they had before leaving. 

COBROBBOREE. An aboriginal 
dance of Australia, accompanying the 
rites of male pubic initiation. 

Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, 
etc., London, 1878, vol. i, pp. 57 ff. 

OORVUS, a raven. In antiquity, 
corvus meant both a raven and a fellator, 
as ravens were believed to copulate by 
mouth. 

Aristotle (de Oeneratione Animalium, 
iii, 6) effectively disposes of the legend: 
“For there are some who say that the 
raven and the ibis unite at the mouth, 
and among quadrupeds that the weasel 
brings forth its young by the mouth ; so 


say Anaxagoras and some of the other 
physicists, speaking too superficially and 
without consideration. Concerning the 
birds, they are deceived by a false rea- 
soning, because the copulation of ravens 
is seldom seen, but they are often seen 
uniting with one another with their 
beaks, as do all the birds of the raven 
family; this is plain with domesticated 
jackdaws. Birds of the pigeon kind do 
the same, but, because they also plainly 
copulate, therefore they have not had the 
same legend told of them. But the 
raven family is not amorous, for they 
are birds that produce few young, 
though this bird also has been seen copu- 
lating before now. It is a strange thing, 
however, that these theorists do not ask 
themselves how the semen enters the 
uterus through the intestine, which al- 
ways concocts whatever comes into it, as 
the nutriment ; and these birds have a 
uterus like others, and eggs are found in 
them near the hypozoma.” 

Even the credulous Pliny (Naturdlis 
llistorm, x, 15) follows Aristotle in his 
skepticism: “It is a vulgar belief, that 
they couple, or else lay, by means of the 
beak; and that, consequently, if a preg- 
nant woman happens to eat a raven’s 
egg, she will be delivered by the mouth. 
It is also believed, that if the eggs are 
even so much as brought beneath the 
roof, a difficult labor will be the conse- 
quence. Aristotle denies it, and assures 
us in all good faith that there is no more 
truth in this than in the same story 
about the ibis in Egypt ; he says that it 
is nothing else but that same sort of 
billing that is so often seen in pigeons.” 

Martial (xiv, 74) thus protests at the 
bird ’s evil reputation : “ O raven saluter, 
why are you held to be a fellator? No 
virile organ ever entered your mouth.” 

COUSIN GERMAN, a cousin in the 
first generation, a first or full cousin 
(Canon Law) ; in French, cousin ger- 
main. 

Edward Burnett Tylor (Besearches into the 
Early History of Mankind, 1865; 1878 ®) : **In 
the civilized world, the prohibition from mar- 
rying kindred has usually stopped short of 
forbidding the marriage of cousins german.^' 
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OOUVADE. Mannerkindbett, Man 
Childbed, etc. The etymology of the 
word has been the object of some debate. 
The term is derived from the French 
verb, couver, to brood, to hatch, Latin 
cuhare, to lie down. (Provencal, cou- 
vado.) An attempt has been made to 
associate it with the Spanish cueva, a 
cellar, grotto or vault, and encouvar, to 
put in a cellar, in the sense of a ‘^cover- 
ings’ or withdrawing of the husband; 
but this is hardly a sound etymology.^ 

The w^ord refers to the extremely 
widespread custom among more or less 
j)rimitive peoples, in accordance with 
w’hich, at the time of childbirth, the hus- 
band takes to his bed and simulates all 
the pains (w’hich he sometimes actually 
ai)pears to feel) that the wife under- 
goes; w’hile, following the birth of the 
child, he keeps his bed and receives all 
the attentions commonly bestow^ed upon 
the woman in such a case. In some 
instances, as among the Caribs of the 
West Indies, intense physical suffering, 
as by scarification and the like, is in- 
flicted upon the one undergoing couvade. 

That this custom, as w’eird a one as 
it may seem, has a deep-lying folk basis 
is indicated by a number of popular 
sayings. The French, for example, will 
remark: **Il se met axe lit quand sa 
femme est cn coxiche**; and the Irish 
will say: “You’ll have to go to bed 
with the old woman and be nursed as 
they did years ago.” 

While couvade has naturally tended 
1o die out beft)re the encroaching tide of 
world civilization, there yet w^ould seem 
to be little doubt that it has existed 
down to comparatively recent times. An 
eight-day couvade w^as not so long ago 
observed in the Balearic Isles ; ‘ and al- 
though there has been much argument 
as to its contemporary survival among 
the Basques or in the Pyrenees region, 
it is said to have been still common 
among the inhabitants of Navarre dowm 
to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 

' See note at the beginning of Warren Royal 
Dawson’s The Custom of Couvade, 1929. 

T. de Aranzadi, De la Couvade cti Espaha, 
Anthropos, Vienna, 1910, pp. 775-78. 


tury.® There are vestigial traces of it, 
also, in the Russian Baltic provinces 
and on the island of Marken in the Zuy- 
dersee. 

In addition to popular sayings, there are 
certain persisting superstitions which point to 
the custom. Among these may be mentioned 
the putting of men’s garments on the woman 
to ease the pain of childbirth,^ and the be- 
lief not uncommon in the British Isles, to 
the effect that the discomforts of pregnancy 
may be transferred to the husband (the mar- 
ried man’s toothache”).^" The element of 
witchcraft enters, wdth the forceful transfer- 
ence of pain to the father by nurse or midwife, 
as in Scotland and Ireland. 

Here, the writer may contribute an observa- 
tion from his own mid-w’ostern American (cen- 
tral Illinois) boyhood, regarding a current be- 
lief to the effect that if a man became nause- 
ated following coitus, it meant that he had 
rendered the woman pregnant. (This was in 
the early 1900 ’s.) 

It may now be asked, what is the origin 
and meaning of this peculiar rite or custom? 
The word, couvade, was first used by Sir E. 
B. Tylor; and Tylor, II. Ling Roth, and Sir 
J. G. Frazer remain, perhaps, the three out- 
standing authorities on the question.® For a 
concise and thoroughly scholarly summary, the 
reader may be referred to Warren Royal Daw- 
son’s The Custom of Couvade;"^ and for the 
most recent and psychoanalytic interpretation, 
he should turn to Theodor Reik’s psycho- 
analytic studies in ritual, published wdth an 
Introduction by Sigmund Freud.® 

The w^hole question of couvade, as 
wull be seen, is closely associated (at 

® A. L. J. de Laborde, ItinSraire descriptif 
de VEspagiie, G vols., Paris, 1834 (3rd edi- 
tion), Vol. I., p. 273. (On couvade among the 
Cantabri.) 

* J. B. Thiers, Traite des superstitions, Paris, 
1679, p. 327. 

® W. S. Blackman, Traces of Couvade in 
England, Folk-Lore, London, 1918, pp. 319- 
20. On superstitions, in addition to Thiers, 
Op. cit., see J. W. Wolf, in Beitrdge sur 
deutschen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1852, Bd. 1, 
p. 2r)l. 

® For Roth on the signification of Couvade, 
see the Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, London, 1893, pp. 204-^3. For Tylor: 
Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 
London, 1865, pp. 287-97. 

^ See Note 2. 

® Theodor Reik, Ritual, Psychoanalytic Stud- 
ies, with a Preface by Sigmund Freud, Lon- 
don, 1931 (translation). See the same au- 
thor’s Die Couvade und die Psychogenese der 
Vergeltungssfurcht, Imago, Leipzig, 1914, 
Jahrg. 3, pp. 409-65. 
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least, for anthropologists of the Diffu- 
sionist school) with the problem of the 
dispersion of culture. It is, accordingly, 
important to consider not merely the 
chronologic, but the geographic chart 
for the custom. 

Observations of couvade date from the 
beginning of the Christian era. Revert- 
ing to classic antiquity, we find that it 
was unknown, save as a foreign custom, 
on the mainland of Greece. It is as a 
curiosity reported from abroad that 
Greek writers speak of it. A form of 
it, however, existed on the island of 
Cyprus, as may be seen from Plutarch’s 
Theseus,^ where we read of the man imi- 
tating the cries of the woman in travail. 
It would seem, on the other hand, that 
this was simply a part of the religious 
ceremonial supposed to have been in- 
stituted by Theseus in commemoration 
of Ariadne’s fatal birth-throes. Then, 
there is Herodotus, who speaks of the 
infliction upon the men of Scythia of a 
female “disease.” This, once more, is 
somewhat dubious; and finally, a rela- 
tion has been seen to the Athenian 
amphidromia, or festival celebrating the 
naming of a child, at which the parents’ 
friends carried the infant around the 
hearth.^^ 

Among the Amazons of West Libya, 
Diodorus Siculus informs us,^” the men 
were in the habit of rearing the chil- 
dren, looking after the household tasks 
and performing other menial duties. 
This would indicate a gynecocraey, 
rather than an immediate connection 
with couvade. The same author is our 
authority for crediting the existence of 
the custom in Corsica, in the first cen- 
tury A.D. There is no evidence that it 
existed in Sardinia.^® 

Strabo, in his Geography,^* assigns an 
Iberic origin to the rite. It is certain, 
in any event, that the tradition contin- 
ued down the Middle Ages. We find a 
reflection of it in the Aucassin and 

® Theseus, 80. 

lorK 

See Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 757. 
xi, 44. 

13 Dawson is authority for this statement. 

1^ Geographiaf Bk. iii, cap. iv, $ 17. 


Nieolette; and in one of the old 
fabliaux, we read of the king’s being 
lit et en couche.** Hence it was, 
the expression, **faire la couvade,^* grew 
up. Couvade is also embodied in Celtic 
legend, mention of it being found in 
manuscripts of the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries. What we have here is the 
twins of the mythic Macha, Macha’s 
wail, and most significant of all, the 
“nine-night week of the Ulates, ” during 
which the men “suffered” for five days 
and four nights. The legend is obvi- 
ously of mythologic origin, and is rem- 
iniscent of Herodotus. 

The recent observance of the custom in the 
Balearic Isles has iK'eii noted. Couvade has 
been believed to have survived among the 
Besques of modern times.i'’ Authorities have 
deni(‘d that it exists in the Spain of to-day, 
although allusions to it udll be found in the 
guidebooks. The point has been made that 
there is no likelier spot for its survival than 
the Pyrenees but Wentworth Webster dis- 
misses such a supposition, i** while Ripley is 
skeptical.i^ 

In Africa, couvade is rare. No trace 
of it is to be met with in ancient or in 
modern Egj’pt. Elsewhere upon the 
continent, there is to be discovered no 
more than a modified form, or the pres- 
ence, simply, of the underlying idea. 
A husband, for instance, in certain 
tribe.s, is careful not to have an accident 
that would cause his wife to miscarry. 
It is chiefly in the White Nile region, in 

There are a number of works which may 
be referred to on this point: Francisquo 
Michel, Le Pays has^jue, ,sa populatwn, sa 
langue, ses ma’urs, sa httvrature et sa inusique, 
Paris, 1857, p. 201 ; the work of La horde, re- 
ferred to in Note 3; available in English trans- 
lation, View of iSpain, 5 vols., London, 1809, 
V(d. i, p. 383; Julien Vinson, ‘‘La Couvade 
de dhez les Basques,** in Ilovelacque and Vin- 
son’s Etudes de linguistique ct d* ethnographic, 
Paris, 1878; J. Brissaud, “La Couvade en 
Bearn et ehez les Basques, Revue des Pyrenees, 
Toulouse, 1900, pp. 225-239 (a purely nega- 
tive and unscholarly statement) ; the Historia 
de las naciones Bascas, 3 vols. Auch, 1818, Vol. 
III., p. 46; A de Quatrefages, Souvenirs d*un 
naturaliste, Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, 
1850, t. V., p. 1084; A. Z. Ripley’s The Races 
of Europe, London, 1900, p. 182 ; and Went- 
w’orth Webster’s Basque Legends, London, 
1877, p. 232. 

^^Op. cit., preceding note. 

Op. cit., Note 15. 
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the South Sudan and among the Dinkas 
that couvade is actually practised, with 
traces apparent among the Goumbi of 
the Nigeria region and the Bantus and 
Bushongo of the Congo. It is possible, 
too, that it exists among the Boloki 
(Congo), in Madagascar, and among the 
Nandi (East African) tribes. 

For the early existence of couvade in 
Asia, we are indebted to the statements 
of Apollonius Rhodius and Valerius 
Placcus.^'* It has been reported from 
many regions of India, and IMarco Polo 
described the custom as he viewed it in 
Chinese Turkestan.^® Butler’s lines in 
lludihras"^ may be recalled; 

For the Chineses go to bed 
And lie-ill, in their ladies’ stead. 

But it would appear that the real Chi- 
nese do not practise it, although the 
aboriginal Maiotzu did. The custom 
once flourislied, likewise, among the 
Ainu of Japan and in Kamchatka. In 
the Nicobar Island group, Roth states, 
couvade was known as fahujendrc. 
There are various forms of it in the 
]\Ialay peninsula; and desi)ite the fact 
that there is no record of it on the large 
island of Sumatra, it is found on some 
of the smaller islands along the Su- 
matran coast. In Borneo, the Land 
Dyaks afford an exemj)Iification of it. 

A rationalized couvade (‘ * sympathetic 
magic”) is rcporti'd among the Kayans of 
Borneo (by Charles Hose-*), lii the Pliilip- 
I>iiie8, the custom is observed in some of the 
North Luzon tribes. It occurs in the Moluccas 
and other islands between the C/idebes and 
New Guinea, arnl in the islands of Timor Laut. 
There is no evidence of it on the mainland of 
New Guinea, although related ideas may be 
tliscemcd there. 

Dawson says that he has been able to find 
no record of couvade in Australia, but it is en- 
countered in Melanesia, San (Vistoval and the 
Solomon Islands; also on the Banks Islands, 
in the New Hebrides, and on Leper’s Island. 

Valerius Flaccus, Argonavtica, xi, v, 147- 
il} Teubner series, Leij)zig, 1802 . Apollonius 
Hhodius, Argonnulica, xi, 1010-14, Teubner 
series, Leipzig, 1913. 

Henry Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo 
the Venetian, London, 1871. 

Hudibras, iii. Canto i, 70. 

Natural Man, a Record from Borneo, Lon- 
tlon, 1926. 


In the Western Hemisphere, an iso- 
lated form of couvade has been discov- 
ered in Greenland. Upon the North 
American continent, it seems confined 
to California, with traces in Ontario and 
among the New Mexican Indians. Ban- 
croft describes it among the central Cali- 
fornia Indians.^^ If the custom is rare 
in North America, there are many in- 
stances of it in the Central and South 
American regions. Indeed, it is here 
that couvade would seem to have at- 
tained its highest degree of development. 
This is especially true, apparently, 
among the Fuegians, although details 
are lacking. Information on the sub- 
ject of couvade in Central and South 
America is provided by the accounts of 
many missionaries and writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The rite is visible to this day in certain 
districts, the West Indian Caribs being 
among those who practise it. It exists 
in the Pearl Islands, in the Gulf of Pan- 
ama, and among the ^Macusis of Guiana, 
the Arawaks of Dutch Guiana, the Aca- 
wois, the Wapiana, the Baka'iri of the 
Xingu River di.strict, the Ipurinos of 
Bolivia, the Indians of the Rio Yupura 
1‘egion, the Botocundos, the Passe and 
tliiri tribes in the lower River Ica region, 
the Mundzucu, the Tupe, the Coimbas of 
Peru, the Coroados of Brazil, the Jivaro 
Indians of Ecuador, the Piojes, the 
Tapuyos, the A bi pones, the Chiriguanos 
of the Pilcomayo River district in Para- 
gimy, etc. It was an institution among 
the Petivares of Brazil in the seven- 
teenth century, and we find Southey re- 
ferring to it."^ 

As stated above, the question of 
couvade is of particular interest by rea- 
son of its being in a manner bound up 
with that of the dispersion or distribu- 
tion of human culture. In this respect, 
it has an importance similar to that 
of such institutional forms as mummifi- 
cation, tattooing, ear-piercing, etc. If 
we seek its cradle or point of origin, we 

-- H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific Slates of North America, 5 vols., Lon- 
don, 1875, Vol. I., pp. 391, 412, 585. 

2® R. Southey, History of Brasil, 3 vols., 
London, 1810-19, Vol. i, p. 238. 
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shall have to eliminate, as has been seen, 
Greece and Egypt. 

It is, however, to some land not far away 
that the Diffusionist would look, possibly, as 
Dawson suggests, to Mesopotamia, perhaps to 
Cyprus. Although Dawson does not put it in 
so many words, he appears to favor Cyprus 
as the starting-point. From that island, skip- 
ping Sardinia, it would have spread to Corsica, 
to Africa, and to the Iberic peninsula; w'hile 
from Spain, it would have made its way up- 
ward, to France, to Germany, across the Chan- 
nel to Britain, etc. 

In Africa, leaving no trace in Egypt or 
Numidia, the custom somehow reached the 
White Nile, South Sudan and Congo regions. 
Another line followed the Red Sea littoral, 
through the Bab el Mandeb and across the 
Persian Gulf to the Malabar coast of India, 
and from there on, to China, Japan, the islands 
of the Archipelago, Australia, etc. 

It is significant, as Dawson points out, that, 
if we exclude Greenland and Tierra del Fuego, 
the custom of couvade geographically lies di- 
rectly within, or within the influence of, the 
heliolithic track. The Diffusionist may use this 
as an argument against those who assert the 
independent evolution of various cultures, as 
based upon the old human psychology is very 
much the same the world over*^ idea.*** 

When it comes to explaining its mean- 
ing, we meet with more than one in- 
genious and sometimes laughable theory. 
One scarcely need mention such a view 
as that of the Frenchman, Lafiteau, who 
saw in couvade a recollection of original 
sin.^® A good deal more amusing one, 
coming as it does from a scholar of re- 
pute, is the late F. Max Muller’s quite 
unscholarly attempt (blithely brushing 
aside the body of anthropological data) 
to explain the custom as an instance of 
the ''henpecking” of the male by wom- 
enfolk during the childbirth period.^" 
Couvade has also been connected with 
androgyny,^^ and with the presence of 
functional male mammary glands. It 
has been seen as an example of the van- 
ity of men and the submissiveness of 

See A. H. Keane article on Couvade, 
Cassell’s Encyclopedia, London, (without 
date), Vol. iii. See, also, the same author’s 
Ethnology, Cambridge, 1896, pp. 219, 368. 

2^ Joseph Lafiteau, Moeurs dea aauvagea 
amiricains, Paris, 1724, Vol. i, p. 49. 

2® F. Max Muller, Chips from a Germa/n 
Workshop, London, 1867, p. 274ff. 

2T See Notes and Queries, London, 1869, 7th 
series, Vol. viii, p. 442. 


w^omen,*® as an adoption ceremony (the 
claiming of paternity),**® as a turning- 
point between a matriarchal and a patri- 
archal system of society,^ and as the 
expression of a physical bond between 
father and offspring. 

The theory last mentioned, related to post- 
natal and “contagious” magic, originally put 
forward by Tylor, was later abandoned by 
him in favor of the Bachofeii view of couvade 
as a matriarchal-patriarchal transition. But 
despite the fact that its propoundor saw fit 
to disown it, the Tylor theory has boon taken 
up and adhered to by Fraser, Roth, Dr. E. S. 
Hartland, Westermarck and others. 

Dawson believes that the meaning was modi- 
fied in the course of the custom’s transmission, 
and that there is no one meaning for all races. 
According to this authority, our knowledge on 
the subject is summed up by the word, Igno- 
ramus. ’ ’ 

As for the modem Freudian, ho sees 
couvade as a manifestation of the father- 
son fear of retaliation, and ultimately, 
as a step to a higher father-son relation- 
ship. 

For the psychoanalytic thesis the reader may 
once again be ref(*rred to the Reik volume, 
with its preface by Freud. 

J. Bouwnian, La couvade, Revue Anthro- 
pologique, Paris, 1926, annee 35, pp. 49-70; 
Paul Hermant, La Couvade, Bull. 8oc. roy. 
beige de g6ographie, Bruxelles, 1906, v. 30, 
pp. 1-15; J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, Dr 
Couvade, Amsterdam, 1922; 11. Ploss, Dn.s 
Kind in Branch und Sitte der Volker, Leipzig, 
1911 (3rd ed.), pp. 191-211; Ploss, Das Weih, 
1897 ; McGee, The Seri Indians, 17th Rep. Bur. 
Am. Ethnol. ; and Tylor, On a Method of In- 
vestigating the Development of Institutions, 
Journal of The Anthropological Institute, Vol. 
xviii, pp. 254ff (1889). 

S. P. 

CYBELE. A Phrygian goddess 
whose rites, associated with sacerdotal 
castration and sexual orgies, became 
general throughout Greece and Asia 
Minor. Her first place of worship was 
Pessinus. In Hellas, her ritual coa- 
lesced with that of Rhea, the Earth 
Mother, and was carried to Rome as that 
of the Idaean Mother (from A. U. C. 

2« P. Firmin, Description de Surinam, 
Amsterdam, 1769, Vol. i, p. 81. 

2®Tniit;iin, “La Couvade,** in L ’Anthropol- 
ogic, Paris, 1896, t. vii, pp. 118-9. 

J. J. Bachofen, Des Mutterrecht, Stuttgart, 
1861, 2nd. edition, 1897, pp. 17, 225. 
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547 on). The goddess took her name 
from Mt. Cybela, near Celaenae, in 
Phrygia (see Strabo, Casaubon^s Pages, 
567 ; Apollodorus, iii, 5, 1). Mention of 
her will be found in Euripides, Bacch., 
79, and Aristophanes^ Birds, 877. 

Cybele is best known from her priests, 
who, from the original Atys, the god- 
dess^ youthful Phrygian lover, down 
to late classic times, did not fail to mu- 
tilate their sexual organs. These priests 
were known as Galloi, from the Phrygian 
river, Gallos, (now the Gatipo), a tribu- 
tary of the Sagaris; the waters of the 
Gallos were supposed, when drunk, to 
bring madness; and the ministrants of 
Cybele, in their insane ravings, would 
end by slashing themselves. 

Seo Ovid, Fasti, 4, 304; Tliny, v, 32, 42; 
■ihid., vi, 1, 1; ihid.^ xxxi, 2, 5; also Claudius 
Claudianus in Sextus Rufus, 2, 263. The 
(fallos, as a result, came to be employed 
for a eunuch in general, as in the Greek An- 
thology. An allusion to these ]>riests will be 
found in Virgil’s Acncid, x, 220; see also: 
Pliny, xi, 40, 109, and xxxv, 12, 46 end; Lucre- 
tius, ii, Olo; Horace, Satires, i, 2, 121; Martial, 
3, SI and 11, 74; Cf. Quintilian, vii, 92, 2; 
(’atullus, on account of their emasculated con- 
dition, comically alludes to them in the 
feminine, as Gallae (Catullus, 63, 12 and 34) ; 
Ovid, A mores, ii, 13, 18, alludes to the Gallica 
turvia, or trooj) of Cybele ’s servitors. On Cyb- 
ele in general at Rome, see Propertius ii, 17, 
3;*); ibid., iii, 22, 3; ibid., iv, 7, 61; Phaedrus, 
iii, 17, 4; ibid., iv., 1, 4. Allusions to Cybele ’s 
lover Atys (Attis or Athys) will be found in 
(\itullus, 63; Ovid’s Metamorphoses, x, 104; 
Fasti, iv, 223; Macrobius, Saturnalia, 1, 21. 

At Rome, Cybele was also known as Ops and 
as Mater Magna, or Great ^Mother. As Ops, 
she was the goddess of plenty, of power and 
riches; she was the wdfe of Saturn and pa- 
troness of husbandry, being identical wdth 
Terra (cf. the Greek Rhea). See Varro’s De 
lingua latina, v, 10, />7 and 64; Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, 1, 10; Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix, 
497. Finally, as the goddess who was wor- 
shiped on Mt. Ida, Cybele was Idaea, or tho 
Idacan Mother, as in the Aeneid, x, 252; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv, 182; etc. 

DANCES, NATIVE SEX. All over 
the world among native peoples quite 
definite instruction was given to girls 
6nd young women on the technique of 
sexual intercourse — usually by means of 
the Sex Dances. H. Crawford Angus, 
one of the first Europeans to visit and 
live with the Azimbas of Central Af- 


rica reports that at the first sign of 
menstruation the young girl is taught 
the mysteries of womanhood and shown 
the different positions most suitable for 
satisfactory sexual intercourse. When 
the menstrual period has passed, a dance 
of all the women of the tribe is ar- 
ranged in honor of the girl, and by 
action, songs and by dances she is in- 
structed in all wifely duties and pleas- 
ures. 

The young girl is made to go through 
a mimic performance of sexual inter- 
course, and if the movements are not 
enacted properly, because of timidity or 
bashfulness or otherwise, one of the 
older women takes the girl’s place in 
the center of the ring of women, and 
shows her practically how to perform 
her wifely functions. The fruits of this 
instruction are sexual happiness and 
race welfare. The fruits of non-instruc- 
tion are seen in civilized life — sexual 
unhappiness and race deterioration. The 
remedy is not a reversion to savagery", 
but the basing of our marital life on 
the natural principles embodied in the 
working of the Life Force itself — ^the 
Life Force which still waits outside the 
civilized mind, too big for our under- 
standing, the Force which found its fun- 
damental expression in native Sex 
Dances. 

Speaking generally, there are four 
types of sex dance practised by native 
women in different parts of the world, 
which need to be described here. There 
is first, the Hip Vibration Dance, which 
is a mass dance; second, the Dance of 
the Pelvis (mainly a buttock rather than 
a belly dance), sometimes called the 
Tana Dance {Ta means a stick or staff 
to strike or dash down, or the striking 
of; and Na means to be satisfied with) ; 
this is the Dance of the Bride-Elect; 
third, the Sun Worship Dances, which 
were dances involving the expansion and 
retraction of the abdominal wall ; really 
they were centralized from the abdom- 
inal area, thus involving the waking up 
of the solar plexus; and fourth, the 
Eugenic Dance, always preceded by an 
oration on Race Immortality. 
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The Hip Vibration Dance is done by 
native women, as a mass dance, the 
leader usually standing on the right 
flank, sometimes at the back of the 
dancers, and giving instructions. This 
dance was forbidden for married women 
when they were known to be pregnant 
or desirous of becoming so, as the stren- 
uous movements of the lower half of 
the trunk, and particularly the vibra- 
tion of the buttocks, were liable to cause 
early miscarriage. In these native 
women’s dances intestinal activity was 
associated in the mind with sexual ef- 
ficiency, and sexual efliciency with race 
improvement. The words of the leader 
(a traditional song) indicate this. 

I. POI OR VIBRATION DANCE. 

Free Translation of words of Song 
which accompanies Dance. 

Leader says (all standing) : 

1. Now all turn to me. 

2. Stretch your arms out towards me 

(palms down). 

3. Now show your powers in hip roll- 

ing (swings begin). 

4. Now vibrate your hips (arms still 

stretched out but palms upper- 
most, hands vibrating up and 
down). 

5. Now move your body (tilting hips 

different ways, postures from 
leader). 

6. Now .shake your whole body 

(greater bodily movement). 

7. Roll your eyes (in unison). 

8. Break your waist, that is, rock pel- 

vis from side to side (with 
pauses). 

9. Now quickly to me, that is, quickly 

tilt pelvic basin forward in regu- 
lar rhythm. 

10. Quickly and more quickly towards 

me (that is, repeat same move- 
ment more quickly). 

11. Now vibrate (shake) your hips 

(cease 10, begin 11; all sinking). 

12. Lower your body (sink with rhyth- 

mic hip-swaying movements to 
earth). 

13. Rock the pelvis (rock pelvis from 

side to side with pauses; knees 

flexed). 


14. Attention, tilt pelvis towards me, 

quick time, with pauses. 

15. Vibrate (shake) your hips. 

16. Contract your inner man (squeeze 

bowels in imitation of defecation, 
this repeated slowly 6 or more 
times, then 6 or more times 
quickly. 

17. Attention, now arise (all standing 

up). 

18. Now clench your fists (as in grasp- 

ing canoe i)addle and ])ushing it 
well down; retract abdomen, con- 
tract buttocks, tilt pelvis for- 
ward). 

19. Attention! Grasp the Sacred Phal- 

lus. 

20. Push (shove) hard (into female 

genital canal as though grasping 
canoe paddle which repre.seuts 
the Sacred 

21. Now shove hard, first to right, then 

to left, contracting each side of 
hips, fists clenched, right-left- 
right-left, etc. 

22. Now throw out buttocks (behind), 

abdomen de])ressed, arms raised, 
fists clenched, as though shoving 
paddle upwards. 

23. Ease down (hands and arms to first 

position). 

24. Now vibrate (shake) your hii)s. 

25. Resume first ])ositi()n (facing audi- 

ence; Leader has walked around). 
Finale: Ah (Ah — hiss), swing leg u])- 
wards and forwards with hand under 
flank (really high kicking movement, 
right leg — left, etc.). 

If dancers are s(‘en to be tiring at any time, 
Leader makes them walk around slowly, with 
quarter-turn of each hip alternately, till they 
regain their breath. 

II. THE DANCE OF THE BRIDE-ELECT 
The following is a short free transla- 
tion of one of the traditional native 
songs accompanying this danct? — a sin- 
gularly beautiful description of perfect 
sexual union: 

Instructor (Priest or Chieftaincss) 

1. Prepare your skin (vibration). Go 

to your place. 

2. Walk (with hip swings) as though 

to Huge Sacred Phallus. 
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3. Vibrate your body. Ardently wish 

the phallus was entering you. 

4. Behold ! It is standing to greet 

your wish, royally erect, like the 
rising sun. 

5. Vibrate your body. The power of 

your ancestors is concealed within 
you (dancers’ responses). 

6. Wonder of wonders! My depths are 

entered by the Royal Phallus. 

7. Ah! What glorious sexual union 

has come to me. 

8. Let us clamp our bodies together — 

tighter and tighter — closer and 
closer. 

9. Lean to the left side. 

10. Lean to the right side. 

11. Ah ! ! Ah ! ! ! What glorious sexual 

union has come to me. Ah . . . 
(ejaculation). 

12. We tremble at the knees. 

13. lie becomes like sawdust: I am 

breathless : we collapse. 

14. Soon he boasts to me — he will rise 

again — soon. 

15. We close together in another glori- 

ous sexual union. 

16. Still closer and closer — ^lie will fill 

me with great progeny. 

17. Ah, ah, behold ! Great and Royal 

generations will arise (from this 
union). 

18. Again we tremble at the knees. 

19. We salute our posterity (swing to 

the left). 

20. (Swing to the right.) Soon we will 

clamp our bodies together again. 

21. Hurrah ! he has risen again : he goes 

down my path: I dance with joy. 

22. lie moves closer and closer, deeper 

and deeper into me. 

23. Still closer — still deeper. 

24. Hurrah — ^he goes down my path 

— I dance with joy. 

25. I groan as he presses closer and 

closer, deeper and deeper. 

26. He cleaves me royally — I am amazed 

how gloriously he cleaves me. 

27. Behold he (his life) gushes forth 

again. 

28. I let go the juices of my loins. 

29. I give up every drop. 

30. I will soon return to him — restored 


and refreshed. 

31. Now my eyes are full and my throat 

swollen. 

32. I am forced to my knees — I collapse. 

33. My navel and chest sink inwards. 

34. I open and shut my mouth with 

huge breaths. 

35. I long for the Sacred Phallus again 

— strong, erect, glorious. Ah! I 
faint with longing — I sleep. . . . 

III. SUN WORSHIP DANCES 
These have a general and also a par- 
ticular function in stirring up the ab- 
dominal and pelvic organs. The effects 
are produced partly by the postures of 
the body, and partly by the movements 
of the abdominal wall. The feeling of 
well-being which follows the perform- 
ance of these body dances is mainly due 
to the massage of the solar plexus as 
well as of the great abdominal blood 
vessels, through the contraction and re- 
laxation and rotary movement of the 
belly wall. The solar plexus is a great 
network of nerves and ganglia at the 
back part of the stomach. It is formed 
by the greater and a portion of the lesser 
splanchnic nerves and the right pneu- 
mogastric nerve (the vagus), giving off 
nerves to all the abdominal viscera. Be- 
hind this great nerve center is the large 
blood reservoir formed by the abdom- 
inal aorta with its branches (the celiac 
axis) to the stomach, liver, spleen and 
other abdominal organs. It is well 
named the Solar (or Sun) Plexus. 

Many Eastern races regard it as the 
source of life, heat and energj^ contend- 
ing that it is to the human body pre- 
cisely what the visible Sun is to the 
solar system ; they regard it as the cen- 
ter of life from which all energy and 
power flow. It is also regarded as the 
body’s great breathing center, and many 
Oriental cults practise deep and sys- 
tematic breathing in order to ‘^wake' 
up’’ the Solar Plexus by using the dia- 
phragm and contracting certain abdom- 
inal muscles as in the native dances. 
Whether this would help to prevent or 
remedy those most unhappy conditions 
of civilized life — real frigidity in women 
and impotence in men — it is impossible 
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to determine without practical tests : 
what we do know is that these conditions 
are apparently non-existent in native 
life. 

IV. EUGENIC DANCES 

Tribal or inter-tribal dances per- 
formed at seasonal gatheringrs, or after 
war — definitely Eugenic Dances — were 
preceded by an oration from the mem- 
ber of the priestcraft charged with the 
promotion of Race Immortality. The 
following is a condensed translation of 
such an oration : 

*^My Children, I have looked into the 
future, and this is the Sacred Knowl- 
edge I would impart. Ours is a great 
and wonderful land — its fertility" un- 
bounded. It could maintain a large and 
powerful nation: at present our nation 
is small and weak. The remedy lies in 
your hands. Yours is the sacred duty 
of reproduction — especially that of the 
younger men and women. It is more 
than a duty : it is an honor and a trust 
to our ancestors, to ourselves, to our de- 
scendants. 

“We are members of a great race. 
Within us is the means for the everlast- 
ing continuance of that race. If we 
fail, the race may diminish or be ex- 
tinguished. We are the bearers of the 
torch of life — upwards and onwards. 
Those selected for reproduction are 
those worthy of this — the highest of all 
honors. Each and all such are in charge 
of the quality and character of the race. 
In the body of every one of you there 
live all your ancestors and all your de- 
scendants: the bom and the unborn; 
through you the dead may live for ever 
— you hold the powder of race-life or 
race-death. Each generation mu.st re- 
new the race-life afresh — or we all per- 
ish. . . . 

“How shall we perform this duty? 
First, the finest men must be selected 
and from these only must the race be 
cultivated. Their power of reproduction 
can be expre.ssed only through the bod- 
ies of women. Thus women, and more 
especially mothers, are precious beyond 
all treasure. In honor and sanctity 


none can approach them, for they are 
the makers of mankind. . . . 

“How precious then is Woman — five 
times as precious as Man at the least. 
Only the finest men must have access 
to women; by selecting the finest we 
shall improve the race. Our duty is 
clear. Our nation must be restored to 
its ancient pride and power, that we 
may all have life and life more abun- 
dant. Carry out these sacred teachings 
and your ancestors will re-live still more 
gloriously; you yourselves will be en- 
dowed with eternal life; your descend- 
ants will honor you above all others. 
Ask not why this duty should be im- 
posed u]H)n you more heavily than upon 
previous generations: rejoice rather that 
you have been selected for the honor of 
race-renewal. . . . 

“Are you going on or are you going 
back in the life-histor>’ of your race? 
Will you improve or will you deteriorate 
the inheritance that has come down to 
you as a sacred legacy: a trust from 
the Past: a trust to the Future? Do 
you wish to live nobly or to die ignobly ? 
Do you desire everlasting life or ever- 
lasting death? In you reposes the 
power to open a new chapter in the 
history of your race — or to close that 
history for ever. In me reposes this 
Sacred Knowledge : mine is the knowl- 
edge that directs, but yours is the re- 
sponsibility for the fulfilment of your 
duty to the Past, to the Present, and 
to the Future of Your Race.'’ 

E. R. 

DIGITISCHA. Name given by the 
natives of Zanzibar to that form of sex- 
ual intercourse in which the woman 
takes a position above the man and gives 
to her organ a circular, grinding motion 
(moving her body about as if she were 
grinding corn), by way of increasing 
the male's pleasure. The accomplish- 
ment — for it is regarded as such — is 
said to be taught to girls by the old 
women of the tribe, the course of in- 
struction lasting forty days. It is re- 
garded as an insult to imply that a 
Zanzibar woman does not know how to 
do the Digitischa properly. 
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H. H. Ploss, Das Weib in der Natur und 
Volkerkundej Leipzig, 1884, B. i, p. 217. Ploss 
is authority for the statement that this form 
of intercourse is likewise practised in the Dutch 
East Indies. 

DREAM-SYNTHESIS, a method of 
dream-study, proposed by Havelock 
Ellis, in which there is no attempt at 
dream-analysis, but a statistical survey 
of the characteristics of the dreams. 

Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, 1928, vii, 237-346): ‘'The object has 
been to illustrate a method. This has been 
rendered possible by the gracious and highly 
intelligent assistance of a charming lady who 
has condescended for this occasion to become 
the corpus vile in which experimentum fiat. 
Therewith, it has, I hope, been made clear that, 
while the value of dream-analysis remains un- 
questioned, there are yet certain pitfalls into 
which when too narrowly followed it may 
sometimes lead, and that an important com- 
plementary guide to knowledge is furnished by 
the method of what I have termed dream - 
synthesis. ^ * 

ECONOMIST. Term applied to a 
man who is comparatively impotent, and 
must therefore economize his sexual re- 
sources by considerable intervals be- 
tween coitus. 

EDUCATION [sex education in 
AMERICAN schools] . Before the turn of 
the century, vast numbers of books were 
sold for the enlightenment of boys and 
girls on the mysteries of sex and repro- 
duction. These books were usually 
])laced in the hands of the young per- 
sons in need of enlightenment by a 
kindly uncle or aunt, by the family phy- 
sician or the minister, rarely by the par- 
ents themselves. And occasionally they 
were obtained surreptitiously from 
friends. The only contribution of the 
school to sex education was in the form 
of instruction in the art of reading. 

With the rapid expansion of formal 
schooling for older children through the 
high school, and with the progressive in- 
crease in the amount of school time 
given to modern problems and subjects 
of instruction, especially to the natural 
and social sciences, it was inevitable that 
the taboos of an earlier period should 
be increasingly questioned by the teach- 
ers in the schools, just as they were be- 
ing questioned by the young people 


themselves. It may be, indeed, that 
young people with persistent question- 
ing were in growing numbers becoming 
teachers, so that they gradually broke 
down the complacency and inertia of 
the educational institutions. 

At any rate, the beginning of the cen- 
tury found interest in ‘^sex education’’ 
increasing rapidly among teachers, es- 
pecially in the high schools and normal 
schools. By 1905 there had been formed 
a society for the systematic promotion 
of ^‘social hygiene” through educational 
channels. This was largely influenced 
by the medical leaders, social workers, 
and educators, who were concerned 
either with -the dangers of the venereal 
diseases, or with the pathology of sexual 
maladjustment as manifested in prosti- 
tution and unhappy marriages, in mas- 
turbation and homosexuality. 

The need was coming to be recognized 
from so many different directions that 
it has taken nearly three decades to 
reach a basis for unified purposes. In- 
dividual teachers on their own initiative, 
and often in opposition to parents and 
school authorities, had attempted from 
time to time to help classes under their 
direction, or individual boys and girls, 
to better understanding of the basic nat- 
ural facts of sex and reproduction or 
to scare them with hellfire or venereal 
disease stories. Occasion w^as found or 
made in connection with health educa- 
tion, wdth biological science, or with 
home economics. Sometimes a teacher 
encouraged individual students to come 
for counsel or advice. In some schools 
specialists from the outside were invited 
to tell a whole assemblage of pupils 
w^hatever it was that the head of the 
school or the specialist considered im- 
portant. Many of the speakers did this 
so impressively that it was a common 
thing for one to several boys to “pass 
out” after such a presentation. 

With systematic efforts to consider 
the need and the approach to sex educa- 
tion came numerous conferences and ex- 
tended discussions and studies as to the 
organization of essential materials and 
as to the development of suitable meth- 
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ods. By the time of the World War 
these f^ropings had reached the point of 
initiating special courses for prospective 
teachers in some of the normal or 
teacher training institutions. The con- 
tent of this preparatory instruction was 
largely formal — the biology of sex and 
reproduction, secondary sexual differ- 
ence, the doctrine of “clean living’* 
(which, because of the historical ante- 
cedents, and because of the social com- 
position of the teaching group, meant 
almost of necessity a celibate ideal of 
decency), and the dangers of venereal 
disease. It was not until well after the 
war that any considerable proportion of 
teachers had abandoned the doctrine 
that the venereal diseases were the nor- 
mal penalties for improper sex practices. 

After the United Stales joined the 
war the most urgent educational need 
appeared to be related to the prevention 
of military invalidity through venereal 
infections. The extensive propaganda 
for prophylactic measures was accom- 
panied by more generalized education on 
biological, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal aspects of sex; and the impetus to 
the work served to stimulate the schools 
to further efforts. 

In 1920, the United States Public 
Health Service and the United States 
Bureau of Education made a joint ques- 
tionnaire study of the status of sex edu- 
cation in the high schools of the 
country (continental area) and found 
that some 40 per cent of the schools re- 
porting were carrying on activities that 
might be properly designated as “sex 
education.” The character of the work 
was of course varied, since it was pretty 
generally agreed that there should be 
no special “courses” on sex in the cur- 
riculum. 

There were recognized, however, two 
distinct approaches. In one, called 
“emergency” education, information or 
exhortation or inspiration was offered 
dd hoc, but aside from the “regular 
studies.” In the other, called “inte- 
grated” sex education, there was an 
effort to place the consideration of sex 
in its proper place as a part of the con- 


text of the various subjects of instruc- 
tion — biology, bacteriology, hygiene, so- 
cial studies, literature, home economics, 
history, and so on. All the studies that 
have to do with life and with practical 
relationships among human beings are 
assumed to have some bearing upon sex, 
and to contribute something to a better 
understanding of sex problems, sex re- 
lations, sex control. 

In the 1920 returns, 25.2% of the 
schools reported a program of “emer- 
gency” sex education, and 15.5% re- 
ported an “integrated” program. In 
the next seven or eight years, numerous 
training schools added materials and in- 
struction to extend the teachers’ famil- 
iarity with the problems and to develop 
suitable techniques. In many schools 
teachers and administrators continued 
to experiment. Associations of science 
teachers, of health teachers, of home eco- 
nomics teachers, and other groups made 
more definite plans through committees, 
and elaborated i)rograms and recom- 
mendations to the authorities. By 1927 
it was i)ossible to report a measurable 
advance. 

A questionnaire issued in the latter 
year by the United States Public Health 
Service brought returns from over one- 
third of the senior high schools. In 
reply to substantially the same questions 
the principals reported “emergency” 
sex education in 16.0% of these schools 
and “integrated” sex education in 
29.0%. This is an almost complete re- 
versal of the previous ratios, as well as 
an increase in the proportion of schools 
giving any sex instruction at all from 
40.7% to 45.0%. It is probable that the 
shift in form, which presumably repre- 
sents an improvement in the philosophy 
and technique of education, is more sig- 
nificant than the 10 per cent spread in 
schools included. 

An analysis of the returns on the 
basis of size of school supports the con- 
clusion that progress is to a considerable 
degree an economic matter: that is to 
say, better work is possible where there 
are greater resources, where there are 
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better trained teachers, or where the or- 
ganization permits teachers to improve 
through a degree of specialization. 
Where one teacher has to teach two to 
five ^ ^ sub jects, ’ ^ as is the case in schools 
of very small enrollment, there can be 
no excellent teaching in most of the sub- 
jects. 

This is further supported by a con- 
sideration of the fields of interest that 
have furnished a basis for the study of 
“sex^’ in one or another phase. The 
subject with which sex education is most 
frequently ^‘integrated” is biology (in 
over 30% of the schools) ; next in fre- 
quency come the social studies (over 
14%), hygiene, physiology, psychology, 
physical education, home economics, and 
general science (3%). These variations 
depend in part upon the presence or 
absence of the various subjects in the 
curricula of the different schools, upon 
the presence of suitably equipped 
teachers, and upon the varying impor- 
tance attached to the topics that enter 
into the educational purposes. The 
most frequently included topics are, as 
we should perhaps expect, reproduction, 
internal secretions, seminal emissions, 
menstrua tio]i, venereal diseases, eugen- 
ics and heredity, and social aspects of 
sex, parenthood, marriage, etc. He- 
redity is apparently taught more 
extensively than reproduction, and “so- 
cial aspects” more often than menstrua- 
tion. 

School authorities as represented by 
high school principals declared them- 
selves as favoring sex education, or at 
least as recognizing the need therefor, 
to the extent of 66%. Yet fewer than 
half of their high schools were doing 
anything at all. Even among the 
schools that were doing nothing, more 
than half the principals favored the in- 
troduction of suitable efforts. The dis- 
crepancy lies apparently in the lack of 
preparation on the part of the teachers 
and in the supposed hostility of the 
‘ ‘ public ' ' or the parents. Both obstacles 
are of course subject to further educa- 
tional reduction. 

In scattered schools throughout the 


country teachers of “nature study” in 
the elementary schools have introduced 
quite casually a vast amount of direct 
information regarding the life cycles and 
reproduction of various kinds of ani- 
mals, from insects to mammals, with the 
result, where the question was followed 
up, that the boys and girls arrived at 
the high schools with a sober and matter- 
of-fact attitude toward sex in a grati- 
fying proportion of the cases. At the 
other end of the school ladder the col- 
leges have increasingly introduced in- 
struction on the various phases of sex 
interest, and in various forms, from 
the isolated “smut talks” by a visiting 
“doctor” to systematic consideration of 
“preparation for parenthood,” or 
“family life.” 

It is not difficult to make out a case 
for the need of sex education in the 
schools, especially if education is de- 
fined in sufficiently broad terms to in- 
clude, beyond factual instruction, the 
guidance of attitudes and appreciations 
in terms of mental health and social ad- 
justment of the individual. The lag 
within the teaching group is, however, 
so great that even if we condemn the 
ignorant obscurantism which would pre- 
vent further work in the schools, we 
must accept the gaps in the present 
school program as on the whole desir- 
able. 

Although pioneering will continue to 
be necessary here as in other fields (but 
especially here because of the traditional 
fears and negative attitudes regarding 
sex), it is probably fair to say first, that 
teachers will have the opportunity to 
deal with the intimate problems of child- 
hood and youth as fast as they become 
equipped to do so understandingly and 
effectively; and second, that the out- 
looks and equipment of teachers are 
rapidly becoming adapted to such help- 
ful guidance of young people, not as 
the result of special “courses,” or in- 
struction during their training, but as 
the result of a general elevation of the 
humane and cultural level of the teach- 
ers as persons, of the increase in propor- 
tion of married teachers, and of the 
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emergence of a more mature attitude 
toward life. 

High Schools and Sex Education^ A Manual 
of Suggestions on Education Belated to Sex. 
Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington, 1922 (descrip- 
tion and analysis of various experiences among 
high school teachers who had attempted to 
keep ‘^sex’^ in its place within the subject 
matter of various fields of instruction, with 
further practical suggestions). — Sex Educa- 
tion, A Symposuim for Educators. U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington, 1927 (a 
discussion by six specialists of various phases 
of the problems and practices; bibliography). 
— Status of Sex Education in the Senior High 
Schools of the United States. A Survey . . . 
by Lida J. Usilton of the U. S. P. H. S. and 
Newell W. Edson of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, 1928 (V. D. Bulletin 
No. 87; results of a questionnaire study of 
practices, and of opinions among high school 
principals). — Sex-Character Education in Pub- 
lic and High Schools. Summary of papers read 
at Regional Conference on Social Hygiene, 
January, 1934. New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, New York, 1934 (papers 
by Willard W. Beatty, Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, and Herbert W. Smith on recent trends 
and practices). 

B. C. G. 

EJACULATIO PBAECOX, or pre- 
mature ejaculation, is probably the 
most frequent and also the most dis- 
tressing form of sexual impotence. For- 
merly it was considered a neura.sthenic 
condition and was described under the 
heading of irritable weakness. At pres- 
ent we recognize various forms and dif- 
ferent causes of this ailment. Consider- 
ing what disagreeable complications 
premature ejaculation entails, one must 
come to the conclusion that the belief, 
that the ejaculation itself is the essential 
part of the sexual act, is erroneous and 
selfish. 

On the other hand, a number of the 
victims of premature ejaculation seem 
to attach no importance to this ailment 
and do not realize the tremendous influ- 
ence it has in married life, and fail to 
understand their unpopularity with 
their respective sexual partners. 

The main symptom of the disease is 
a marked contrast between desire and 
the erection necessary to the proper ac- 
complishment of coitus. The erections 


are either feeble or of very short dura- 
tion, and the ejaculation takes place 
after a very few movements or even be- 
fore real penetration. Such an unfor- 
tunate weakness may be a symptom of 
general neurasthenia, may be caused by 
an improper sexual life, prolonged ab- 
stinence, excessive masturbation, or fre- 
quent nocturnal emissions. It is often 
caused by pathological changes in the 
seminal vesicles, Henle’s ampulla (the 
dilated extremity of the vas deferens), 
ejaculatory ducts and the colliculus 
seminalis (verumontanum). Frequently 
there is present a more or less pro- 
nounced hyj^erasthesia of parts or of the 
whole genital urinary tract. The study 
of the glands of internal secretion has 
shown that premature ejaculation is 
only too frequently caused by some dys- 
function of the gonads or the pituitary 
and the so-called puberty gland itself. 

Often we observe cases where tem- 
porary^ affliction with premature ejacu- 
lation is originated and maintained by 
the sexual partner. It may be the wife’s 
fear of pregnancy, insistence on the use 
of the condum and deprecating remarks, 
a discouraging attitude explained by 
former experiences and disappoint- 
ments. 

The treatment of ejaeulatio praecox is 
mostly long and tedious and must be 
dictated by the underlying causes and 
findings. General health conditions 
should be improved, anemia, nervous ir- 
ritability, and blood pressure ought to 
be given due consideration, local patho- 
logic changes must be treated *‘lege 
artis”; endocrine inadequacy may be 
favorably influenced by feeding or with 
injections of the proper organic prepa- 
rations. Unfortunately a change of 
partners is sometimes imperative. Un- 
der all circumstances the patient must 
stop brooding over past mistakes, and 
must regain confidence. 

V. G. V. 

ELLIS, [HENRY] HAVELOOK 

(February 2, 1859). The noted writer 
upon sexology was born at Croydon, 
Surrey, of a family that shows on both 
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sides a long line of sea-faring folk and 
churchmen. His father was Edward 
Peppen Ellis ; his mother, Susanna 
Mary Wheatley Ellis. Edward Peppen 
Elllis was a sea-captain, and Mrs. Ellis 
was the daughter of a sea-captain. She 
was also very devout, adhering to the 
Evangelical school of the English 
church, and wished to bring up her only 
boy as an equally devout Christian. 
Neither the elder Ellis nor his wife was 
|)ossessed of deep intellectual instincts; 
their son’s debt to them is, nevertheless, 
immense, since it was from their ideal 
character as man and wife that the boy 
first absorbed many of his wise and tol- 
erant attitudes toward the manifold 
problems of man and woman. Intellec- 
tually, but intellectually only, Ellis is 
far more the child of his father’s father 
and his mother’s mother, neither of 
whom, incidentally, he ever knew. 

There were four children to come 
after Ellis, and they were all girls. The 
position of only brother to four sisters 
may have had an influence upon his de- 
velopment. Of greater importance, 
liowever, must have been the voyage to 
Australia made at the age of six, in the 
ship Empress, of which his father was 
captain. From Australia they sailed 
to Peru. So that when Ellis returned 
to London and was entered as a day-boy 
in a school outside of London, he al- 
ready had a vivid background of travel 
in far places and foreign lands. At this 
school he remained until the age of 
twelve, when he was registered as a 
weekly boarder in Mitcham, a few miles 
from the capital. 

He was early interested in languages ; 
in addition to French, which was part 
of his regular studies, he instructed 
himself in German and Italian. He had 
heard Spanish spoken on his South 
American visit, and was to retain for 
the rest of his life an intense interest in 
Hispanic culture. That he displayed, 
during these adolescent years, the char- 
acteristic stigmata of the type, we may 
take for granted. He began his at- 
tempts at self-expression with a juve- 
nile effort entitled The Precious Stones 


of the Bible; he indited verse; he felt 
the pangs of first love. There was no 
early initiation into sex, and for a long 
time the youth’s treatment of the pas- 
sion was to be of the remote, idealized 
variety, a trait that it has never quite 
lost. 

At sixteen, Ellis went off to Australia 
once more, again under the captaincy 
of his father. He did private tutoring 
near Carcoar; he matriculated at Syd- 
ney University, but did not remain foi 
graduation ; he taught at Sparkes Creek. 
Chiefly, however, this second visit to the 
small continent is of interest because it 
is here that Ellis, during a prolonged 
period of self-examination, found him- 
self. There *is an important reference 
to this new birth in the chapter on The 
Art of Religion, in The Dance of Life. 
What Ellis experienced was really a 
‘^conversion” to unbelief, — ^to what 
might be called a rational mysticism. 
He explains it as no one else can : 

A “ conversion * ’ is not, as is often assumed, 
a turning towards a belief. More strictly, it 
is a turning round, a revolution ; it has no pri- 
mary reference to any external object. , , . 
There is no necessary introduction of new 
ideas; there is much more likely to be a cast- 
ing out of dead ideas which have clogged the 
vital process. The psychic organism — w'hich 
in conventional religion is called the ‘*souP^ — 
had not been in harmony wdth itself; now it 
is revolving truly on its own axis, and in do- 
ing so simultaneously finds its true orbit in 
the cosmic system. In becoming one wdth 
itself it becomes one with the universe. 

This is a central passage. At seven- 
teen, Ellis had declared his independ- 
ence ; fundamentally, he remains the 
same today. The Australian period was 
further occupied with translations from 
the German, the Italian and the French. 
There is also an unpublished collection 
of Notes, set down late in 1878, which 
are significant as forecasting the Jm- 
pressions and Comments that were to be 
started some thirty-six years later. 
They deal [I have been privileged to ex- 
amine the entire manuscript, and to 
reprint copious excerpts] with person- 
alities that attracted the youth at that 
time, — Swinburne, Goethe, Heine, Ho- 
sea, James Hinton; with problems of 
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gfood and evil; with science; with such 
vast abstractions as Life and Genius. 
They reveal already the cadences of a 
personal prose, as well as the funda- 
mental trait of Ellis as a commentator 
upon the art of living:: his grasp of the 
inner unity that makes of seeming op- 
posites a vital whole. A number of the 
entries into this journal Ellis himself 
has underscored: Life is the effort of 
Nature to attain self -consciousness . . . 
The man who has the greatest capa-city 
for being better than other man is the 
man who has the greatest capa-city for 
being worse than other men. In these 
Notes, James Hinton appears as one of 
the most fruitful influences of Ellis’s 
early life. From, or rather through, 
Hinton, he seems to have arrived at the 
conception of science as the agency 
rather than the enemy of any valid re- 
ligiousness. The very last entry is al- 
most a program of Ellis’s mature ca- 
reer: ‘^The world is full of apparent 
contradictions, and ever\' highest truth 
is the union of opposites.” 

It was in Australia that Ellis’s 
thoughts first turned to the study of 
medicine, and it is significant that the 
notion should have come to him from 
a reading of Ellice Hopkins’s Life and 
Letters of James Hinton. The resolve 
to dedicate himself to the elucidation of 
.sexual problems had already been made ; 
no thought of medical training as a 
nece.ssary preliminary had occurred to 
Ellis until he came upon the passage 
telling of Hinton’s resolution to become 
a physician. 

In 1881, then, Ellis enrolls in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London. He also 
becomes immersed in the socialistic re- 
form movements that are soon to agitate 
England. The Progressive Association, 
to which Ellis attached himself, serving 
on the executive committee, and for 
some time as secretary, was followed by 
The Fellowship of the New Life, which 
was to grow into the famous Fabian 
Society. It is characteristic that Ellis, 
when the decisive split in the Fellow- 
ship occurred, should have withdrawn 
with the minority, which had held out 


for ‘‘the subordination of material 
things to spiritual.” The majority 
formed the eventual Fabian Society on 
January 4, 1884; the Fellowship con- 
tinued for fifteen years. It was in the 
original fellowship that Ellis first met 
the remarkable woman who was to be- 
come, in 1891, his wife, — ^that ebullient 
nature, Edith M. 0. Lees, who died in 
1916. Ellis, some time in 1884, made 
the acquaintance of Olive Schreiner. 
This developed into a friendship of more 
than ordinary significance, which we 
must appreciate chiefly in the letters of 
the woman. Thus early, she was twit- 
ting her friend upon a reticence that 
has remained with him throughout his 
life. 

Ellis’s medical studies, then, were va- 
ried by ardent sociological interests and 
by inten.se literary preoccupations. 
The.se flowered, while he was still a 
medical .student, into two series of pub- 
licalions that are still widely known. 
It is significant that one of the series 
should be devoted to the Elizabethan 
dramatists {Mermaid Scries) and the 
other to Contemporary Science. These 
were both devised and inaugurated by 
Ellis, their editor. 

In 1889 he passed the Licentiate of 
the Society of Apothecaries, which has 
the right to grant medical qualification. 
He therefore left St. Thomas as a full- 
fledged physician. Perhaps in celebra- 
tion of the event, he went upon a visit 
of some months to Paris — his third and 
longest journey to the French capital — 
in company of his sister, Louie, and 
Arthur Symons. Ellis visited hospitals 
and clinics ; sat before Charcot and oth- 
ers; also, and perhaps more importantly, 
he mingled con.stantly with the French 
men of letters, making a devoted friend 
and admirer of Remy de Gourmont. 

The marriage of Edith Lees and 
Havelock Ellis repeated, in its more in- 
tellectual plane, the happiness of Ellis’s 
own parents. It was one of the earliest 
of the ‘‘new” marriages, in which hus- 
band and wife did not always live to- 
gether in the same house, and in which 
the only vow taken was that not to de- 
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ceive one another. Mrs. Ellis has de- 
scribed it in her New Horizon in Love 
and Life, in the chapter on Semi-De- 
tached Marriage. For the rest, it is 
worth noting that Edith Lees was in 
many respects the opposite, in tempera- 
ment, to her husband. She was enthusi- 
astic; she had a gift for practical pur- 
suits, such as raising poultry, running 
a dairy, breeding stock, renting cottages, 
lecturing; she was less stable, mentally, 
than her husband, and even when she 
seemed most to resemble him, as in the 
matter of her literary expression, she 
most pointed the essential contrast. To 
her, writing was a phase of action. She 
was, unlike Ellis, a social creature; she 
must have served as a buffer between 
him and the more superfluous and de- 
vitalizing social contacts. She was 
touched, too, by a sentimentalism that 
could decry vivisection, and by a harm- 
less species of psychism. Her feminism 
saw beyond such externalities as votes 
for women into dee])er essentials. She 
was one of the most brilliant women of 
her generation, who never achieved the 
inner peace that had come so early to 
Ellis; she remained until she died the 
eternal seeker. 

From the time of his marriage, Ellis’s 
life takes on a placidity that remains 
unruffled through the convulsions that 
shake the world or that come to per- 
turb, outwardly, his days. Contempla- 
tion, too, as Ellis insists, is a form of 
action, and few men of his time have 
remained so close to the deep sources of 
life as has this recluse. When, in 1898, 
his studies in sex were attacked on the 
score of alleged immorality, he decided 
to issue the rest of the volumes outside 
of England. His life, since the appear- 
ance of The New Spirit and The Crimi- 
nal, in 1890 (notice, again, how the lit- 
erary and the scientific, with Ellis, 
march always hand in hand), has gone 
chiefly into his writings. It has not de- 
parted radically from the principles 
that actuated him at the time of his 
Australian ‘‘conversion.” 

The writings of Ellis form, in them- 
selves, a miniature library. The origi- 
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nal works comprise The New Spirit, 
1890; The Criminal, 1890; The Nation- 
alization of Health, 1892 ; Das Kontrdre 
Geschlechtsgefuhl, with J. A. Symonds, 
issued in German, Leipzig, 1896; Stud- 
ies in the Psychology of Sex, seven vol- 
umes thus far, now published in the 
United States, and issued between 1897 
and 1928 ; Affirmations, 1898 ; The Nine- 
teenth Century: A Dialogue in Utopia, 
1900; A Study of British Genius, 1904; 
The Soul of Spain, 1908; The World of 
Dreams, 1911 ; The Task of Social Hy- 
giene, 1912 ; Impressions and Comments, 
three series, issued between 1914 and 
1923, and now to be had in a single 
volume entitled The Fountain of Life; 
Essays in War Time, 1919; The Philoso- 
phy of Conflict, 1919; Little Essays of 
Love and Virtue, 1922; Kanga Creek, 
1922; The Dance of Life, 1923; Sonnets 
with Folk Songs from the Spanish, 
1925; My Confessional, 1934. 

In addition to these original writings 
there are numerous translations, edited 
writings, prefaces and introductions, 
which will be found listed in the bib- 
liographies of the books referred to at 
the end of this article. 

The fame of Ellis as an investigator 
into the normalities and the abnormali- 
ties of sex has tended to make readers 
overlook his importance as an essayist, 
— as a stylist in English. The unpre- 
tentious ease of his literary style has 
helped toward this oversight. Ellis, in 
his writings as in his life, has not striven 
for effect. He attains, in many a 
passage, a quiet beauty comparable to 
the beauty of the tolerance, the patient 
research, the broad humaneness, the 
rounded wisdom, that distinguish his 
psychological studies. Without haste, 
without rest, without violence, he be- 
came one of the most potent liberators 
of the twentieth-century spirit from 
prudery, narrowness of vision, bigotry, 
smugness. His life and his writings 
breathe alike the fragrance of sanity. 
A latter-day sage, he has helped man- 
kind toward self-understanding, — ^to- 
ward an independence of principle that 
frees one even from one’s leaders. For 
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Ellis insists that *‘To live remains an 
art which everyone must learn, and 
which no one can teach.” 

Isaac Goldberg, Havelock Ellis, A Biographi- 
cal and Critical Survey, 1926 (contains a chap- 
ter on The Writings of Mrs. Havelock Ellis) ; 
Houston Peterson, Havelock Ellis, Philosopher 
of Love, 1930. 

I. G. 

ELMIRA REFORMATORY, SEX 

IN. Very little has been written about 
sex in correctional institutions, al- 
though some discussion has been 
carried out from time to time in 
hushed voices. When prison workers 
get together in private council they 
sooner or later get around to the dis- 
cussion of the sex situation that is 
found in all penal institutions. Psy- 
chiatrists in recent years have been 
focusing their attention on the impor- 
tance of the sex drive and conflict over 
matters of sex as an etiological factor 
in misbehavior, and although our pris- 
ons offer an unexcelled opportunity 
for the study of this intricate problem, 
even the psychiatrists working in these 
institutions have been so tied up with 
red tape that they have been unable 
properly to investigate this problem, 
and in no case have they been allowed 
fully to discuss the few facts that they 
have been able to glean from their inti- 
mate examinations of the individual 
prisoners. 

Elmira Reformatory was the first in- 
stitution of its kind to be established, 
and has always been looked to for 
scientific advancement. Prisoners 
were first received at the Reformatory 
in 1876, and ever since its inception 
the Reformatory has been considered 
an institution for the reformation of 
delinquent young men above sixteen 
years of age. 

a 

1 , - r-j -ind 

psychiatrist was appointed superintendent in 
1900, and although the Reformatory was 
under the superintendency of two laymen be- 
tween 1906 and 1917 the assistant superin- 
tendent during this period was a physician, 
and in 1917 became the superintendent. This 
man, Frank L. Christian, has steadfastly held 


a scientific outlook in his direction of this 
pioneer institution, although he has been fre- 
quently checkmated by public opinion and has 
never seen fit to place on paper his unprece- 
dented experience of over thirty years. 

The writer was appointed Psychiatrist and 
Director of Classification at Elmira Reforma- 
tory in 1931, and was given the fullest co- 
operation possible by Dr. Christian. Realizing 
the importance of sex as an etiological factor 
in criminal behavior, plans were laid to follow 
a strictly scientific procedure in the study of 
the individual delinquent, and to follow a 
program of re-education in. this particular. 
The superintendent was fully aware of these 
plans and endorsed the procedure. Shortly 
after beginning my duties at the Reforma- 
tory, I applied an emotional test to 1000 in- 
mates. In a list of about 200 questions given 
in the test about twenty of them had some 
sexual significance. While they could not be 
considered objectionable, a great storm of pro- 
test was aroused, and although the test was 
given as planned one Sunday evening after 
the inmates had been locked in their cells, the 
superintendent found it necessary to withdraw 
his approval for the continued use of the test. 

It so happened that the Catholic chaj>lain 
in his morning service before the inmates 
maligned the psychiatrist and stated that such 
a test was an insult that demanded ])ul>]ic a])ol- 
ogy. Although the test was handed to 1000 
inmates only 300 cooperated in the t<*st, and 
resting on the protection of the Church, many 
inmates took the opportunity to malign the 
psychiatrist, although they were assured that 
the test was entirely an impersonal matter and 
that it was entirely voluntary. 

The Reformatory for a good many 
years has had an inmate newspaper 
published each week, and soon after 
beginning duty at the Reformatory the 
psychiatrist was asked by the inmates 
to conduct a health column for their 
benefit. This column attempted to dis- 
cuss important health problems, among 
them, sex and sex hygiene, but on the 
appearance of the first article discuss- 
ing venereal infection a protest again 
arose from the ultra-prudish under- 
lings and the superintendent was com- 
pelled to request that this column in 
the future should discuss nothing con- 
cerning sex, and that the inmate should 
be considered as an individual with 
‘‘nothing below the belt.” 

It is evident from these two experi- 
ences that no open scientific procedure 
could be followed in the examination 
of the prisoners, but during the course 
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of three years about 4000 prisoners 
were examined and much material of 
importance to sexology was gleaned. 

Ninety-one per cent of the inmates 
were single men, and more than half 
of these single men had indulged in 
sex relations before confinement in the 
Reformatory, although the average 
age was about 19 years. Over 20% 
had the experience of sex intercourse 
before they were 15 years of age, and 
a number of the men had had sex rela- 
tions as young as 10. At least 40% of 
the total admissions had indulged in 
a non-heterosexual type of sex rela- 
tionship previous to admission, and 
well over 90% frankly admitted hav- 
ing indulged in masturbation to excess 
some time during their lives. Rela- 
tively few obvious homosexuals are 
admitted to the Reformatory. These 
cases are frequently seen in State’s 
Prison and in the various lockups, but 
out of the 4000 prisoners above noted 
not more than 20 prisoners were 
frankly homosexuals, and would un- 
doubtedly find means of continuing to 
gratify themselves in a non-hetero- 
sexual manner. 

In spite of the fact that passive 
homosexuals are seldom seen amongst 
the first admissions in the Reforma- 
tory, there is every evidence to point 
to the fact that inmates are not infre- 
quently initiated into these practices 
and before finishing their terms in the 
Reformatory, which is on the average 
16 months, they become well ac- 
quainted with the various means of 
gratifying themselves homosexually. 
It is unfortunate that most of our pris- 
ons and certainly all of our reforma- 
tories are overcrowded, and the Elmira 
Reformatory is particularly so, as for 
some years practically all the inmates 
have had to be shut two in a cell. 
Dormitories might have been used to 
advantage and with less hazard to the 
sexual stability of the prisoners, but 
these were discontinued because of the 
lack of guard supervision. In spite of 
the fact that the two-man cell is con- 
ducive to homosexual indulgence, very 


little care was taken in selecting part- 
ners, and usually it was a matter of 
blind selection. In talking with vari- 
ous night guards, it became evident 
that relatively few of the cases found 
indulging in homosexual practices 
were reported, yet the investigation of 
about 2500 offenses committed by in- 
mates against the institutional rules 
during the course of two years, 27% 
of these reports were for sexual of- 
fenses, although only slightly over 1% 
were actually reported as such, being 
given the name of licentiousness. 

It is interesting to note that over the 
course of 30 years much progress has 
been made in the handling of the prob- 
lem of sex in the Reformatory, and 
while the situation is still rather 
archaic, a retrospect shows definite ad- 
vancement. Masturbation, which is in- 
dulged in by every inmate in the 
Reformatory, used to be considered a 
major offense, and up until about ten 
years ago was not only punishable by 
loss of time, but also the inmate was 
made an object lesson before the other 
inmates by being handcuffed to his cell 
door or to a railing just outside the 
entrance to the dining room. 

It is also stated that more serious sex 
offenses were punishable by complete 
loss of time and strict solitary confine- 
ment. At present masturbation is not 
considered an offense against the rules 
of the institution, but sodomy, either 
passive or active, and fellatio calls for 
the inmate losing all the time he has 
made in the institution and solitary 
confinement for at least a month, but 
does not call for referral to the psy- 
chiatrist nor any form of psycho- 
therapy. 

The general atmosphere of the Re- 
formatory is one of homosexuality, as 
inmates are not allowed to correspond 
with girl friends even if engaged, and 
before they are allowed either to write 
or receive letters from a wife or fe- 
male members of their immediate 
families they must produce official evi- 
dence of this personal relationship. 
They are not allowed to have pictures 
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or photogrraphs in their cells except of 
the immediate family, and the drawing 
or hanging of suggestive pictures in 
the cells, which is no doubt a health 
stimulus to adolescent youth, calls for 
serious punishment at the Reforma- 
tory. In fact, no women are allowed 
within the institution except on visit- 
ing days, and the inmates are never al- 
lowed to speak to women during their 
entire incarceration, except when the 
immediate family may call once a 
month. The inmate is not even al- 
lowed to tell a suggestive sex story 
without being subject to punishment, 
and the attitude of the guards and 
officials of the institution is one to de- 
prive these adolescent and young 
adults of the most fundamental drive 
in their personalities. 

J. L. Me. 

EMBRYOLOGY OF THE GENERA- 
TIVE ORGANS. 

1. The Indifferent Stage of the Gonads 

AND DrcTS. 

2. The Development of the Testis. 

3. The Detv'elopment of the Ovary. 

4. De\’ei.opment of the Uterus and Va- 

gina. 

The External Genitalia. 

6. Morphogenesis of the Male External 

Genitalia. 

7. Accessory Genital Glands in the 

Male. 

8. Morphogenesis of Female External 

Genitalia. 

9. Derivatives of Fetal Rotroductive 

System. 

10. Descent of the Testes. 

11. Descent of the Ovaries. 

12. Bibliography. 

The reproductive system comprises a 
pair of internal organs with their ducts 
and associated glands and an external 
copulatory organ. This group of essen- 
tial sex organs develops from an initial 
indifferent condition into the definitive 
structures appropriate for each sex. 
The primary morphology is accordingly 
potentially bisexual. Development in- 
volves a process of progressive domi- 
nance of one of the differential struc- 
tural possibilities over its sexual alter- 
nate. The initial representatives of the 
alternate sexual system persist in part in 


the adult of either sex as vestigial 
structures. In this very early structur- 
ally bisexual mechanism differential 
unisexual function is inherent by reason 
of the presence in the otherwise indiffer- 
ent gonad of primordial germ cells with 
either the male or female complex of 
chromosomes. 

The chromosome number for each sex 
is forty-eight, but in the female the 
group includes two of the X type or 
sex chromosomes while in the male the 
group includes one X and one Y chromo- 
some (Painter, ’23; Evans and Swezy, 
’29). The alternate type of later de- 
velopment of the reproductive system is 
presumably the result primarily of the 
presence of primordial germ cells with 
the respective male or female chromo- 
some group, supported secondarily by 
appropriate hormones (Jordan, ’12 ; 
Danforth, ’32). There is considerable 
evidence, however, that this initial sex 
bias may be subsequently overridden by 
differential environmental conditions, 
especially nutritional and hormonal 
(Jordan, ’22; Witschi, ’32). 

Since testis and ov.'iry arise from the same 
primordiuni in whicli develop the embryonic 
transitory renal systems, the pronephros and 
the mesonephros, and since the initial nephric 
ducts are in part appropriated by the differ- 
entiating sex glands, the description of the 
development of the gonads involves also brief 
reference to the development and structure of 
the transitory embryonic kidneys. Likewise, 
since the external sexual organs develop in 
part from the embryonic cloaca, reference 
must be made also to the other derivatives, 
the bladder and rectum. Accordingly, the 
description of the embryology of the genera- 
tive system begins proi)erly with the discussion 
of the sexually indifferent stage of the inter- 
nal organs. 

The Indifferent Stage of the Gonads 
and Ducts 

Pronephros. The pronephros or 
‘‘head kidney” is a very transitory and 
variable structure in man. It consists 
of a serial collection of from seven to 
ten tubules attached at their dorsal ter- 
minal to a longitudinal duct (fig. 1). 
The first tubules appear in embryos 
with a length of 1.75 mm. (twenty-three 
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days), at the levels from the sixth to the 
cigjhth somites; these begin to degener- 
ate while the later tubules appear. By 
the 2.5 mm. stage of development 
(twenty-six days) the full quota of from 
seven to fourteen pronephric tubules has 
formed. The tubules are arranged in 
segmental sequence, their location cor- 
responding to that of the adjacent 


— Somite — 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of pronephros and developing 
niesoiiephroa of a 3.r)f) nini. human embryo 
(Watt, ^IT)). Pn. T., pronephric tubules; D. 
It., degenerating tubules; Tr., nephrostoine ; 
W. D., Wolffian ducts; M. V., mesonephric 
vesicles; N. Cd., nephrogenic cord. 

somites. Disappearance proceeds in a 
craniocaudal direction and by the 
middle of the fifth week (5 mm. stage) 
all the tubules have degenerated (Watt, 
’15). Except for the pair of longi- 
tudinal (Wolffian) ducts the pronephroi 
are without functional significance in 
man. 

The pronephric or Wolffian duct de- 


velops in the following manner: From 
the dorsal border of the segmental 
bridge of mesoderm (nephrotome) be- 
tween the paramedial somites and the 
lateral plates which enclose- the celom, 
there proliferates a cord of cells. Each 
pronephric cord grows dorso-laterally 
and meanwhile acquires a lumen. The 
resulting pronephric tubules turn cau- 
dad at their distal ends and anastomose 
with similar growths from successive 
tubules to form a longitudinal canal, the 
Wolffian duct. Only this duct enters 
into the formation of the* succeeding 
renal organ, the mesonephros, and con- 
tributes to the definitive genital system. 
By the 5 mm. stage the Wolffian duct 
has reached the lateral wall of the cloaca 
at the base of the tail but the caudal 
half is still in the condition of a solid 
cord. By the 7 mm. stage a continuous 
lumen has appeared and it now begins 
to serve as an excretory duct for the 
tubules of the fetal kidney, the mesone- 
l)hros. 

Mesonephros. The mesonephros, 
Wolffian body or ‘‘middle kidney^’ be- 
comes involved in the development of 
the genital organs to a considerable ex- 
tent. It com])rises a large collection of 
secretory tubules which develop in a 
non-segmental mesodermal bridge in 
linear sequence with the segmental 
nephrotomes of the pronephros (fig. 1). 
This bridge or “intermediate cell mass^^ 
constitutes the nephrogenic cord. The 
first primordia of the mesonephric 
tubules are spheric groups of cells pro- 
liferated from the dorsal surface of the 
nephrogenic cord at the level of seg- 
ments thirteen to fifteen. These tubule 
primordia are present in embryos with 
a length of 2.5 mm. They hollow out 
to form vesicles from the lateral surface 
of each of which grows a solid cord of 
cells to make connection with the ad- 
jacent Wolffian duct. 

Presently a lumen appears in the con- 
necting stalk and the vesicle becomes 
converted into a tubule which subse- 
(piently grows greatly in length and be- 
comes characteristically coiled. The 
medial terminal expands into a thin- 
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Fig. 2. Reconstruction model of mesonephros, cloaca and digestive tube 
of a 5.5 mm. human embryo (Shikinami, ’26). 


walled chamber and then is invaginated 
by a tuft of capillaries (glomerulus) 
from a branch of the aorta and con- 
verted into Bowman ’s capsule of the re- 
sulting mesonephric corpuscle. New 
tubules are added both cranially and 
oaudally. The 
cranial limit is 
reached in em- 
bry^os of 5 mm. 

At this stage 
mesonephric tu- 
bules occur as Metencephalon 
far forward as 
the eighth so- 
mite, thus over- 
lapping the re- 
gion of degen- 
erating proneph- 
ric tubules, and 
as far caudad as 
the twenty-fifth 
somite (fig. 2). 

The caudal limit, 
at the definitive 
fourth sacral seg- 
ment, is attained 
toward the end 
of the second 
month at the 23 
mm. stage (Shikinami, '26). 

The mesonephros reaches its maxi- 
mum bulk in man about the middle of 
the second month (13 mm.) ; each gland 
contains about thirty tubules (figs. 3 
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Fio. 3. Human embryo of 9 mm. (Kollmann, ’07), 
with ventral body wall removed to show the mesone- 
phroi and genital ridges. 


and 4). However, from the beginning 
of the sixth week progressive degenera- 
tion of cranial tubules and successive 
additions of caudal tubules effects a re- 
cession of the nephric gland as a wdiole. 
Ultimately the cranial three-fourths of 
the mesonephros 
Mesencephalon degenerates, per- 
sisting only as a 
gonadal liga- 
ment, which will 
be described be- 
low. The total 
number of tu- 
bules formed in 
each mesonephros 
is approximately 
eighty-three, of 
which approxi- 
mately thirty- 
three remain in 
the ninth week ; 
in the tenth week 
only about 
twenty remain 
functional, and 
by the end of 
the fourth month 
all have degener- 
ated except the 
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few appropriated by the gonads (figs. 6 
and 9). Henceforth renal function is 
mediated solely by the definitive kidney, 
the metanephros. In the human embryo 
of the fifth week pronephros, mesone- 
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Fig. 4. Transverse scetioii of a human ombrj’o of 13 mm. at the level of 
the me8onei)hroi. 


pliros and metaneiihros are all repre- 
sented. The pronephros is the func- 
tional kidney of amphioxus and lam- 
prey; in fishes and amphibians the 
i!i(‘sonephros is the definitive renal or- 
jran. 

In consequence of the extensive 
^rrowth of the tubules the mesonephros 
projects from the roof of the celom as a 
prominent rounded ridge on either side 
of the dorsal mesentery. Already at the 
l)eginning of the second month (8 mm.) 
it is evident, and as the so-called uro- 
genital fold it extends from the region of 
the future diaphragm to the level of the 
cloaca (fig. 3). In this caudal region 
the two folds fuse medially to form the 
mesodermal bridge known as the genital 
(*ord. This structure becomes of espe- 
cial importance in the female in connec- 
tion with the development of the uterus 
and the broad ligament. 

Gexiital Ridge. At the beginning of 
the second month (7 to 9 mm.) the 


simple peritoneal epithelium of the 
urogenital fold becomes many-layered 
over the ventro-medial border, and this 
proliferative activity produces a ridge 
which extends the length of the fold 
(figs. 3 and 4). This ridge is termed 
the genital ridge or fold and is the pri- 
mordium of the future gonad. By the 
13 mm. stage (forty-five days) the geni- 
tal fold has become differentiated into a 
superficial germinal epithelium and an 
inner epithelial mass. The genital ridge 
becomes progressively more sharply de- 
limited from the mesonephric fold by 
the appearance of deep lateral and 
medial grooves, until only a membrane- 
ous connection remains between gonad 
and mesonephros, constituting the 
mesorchium of the male and the mes- 
ovarium of the female. The condition 
attained at the 13 mm. stage terminates 
the indifferent stage. Henceforth the 
gonads of the prospective male pass 
through developmental stages very dif- 
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Appendix testis 



Fig. 6. Diagram of male genital syst^^m showing testis and 
]»ersistent portions of the ine8one[)hros a ml the Miillerian duct. 
(From Kollmaun ’s Hamlatlas der Eiitxvicklumgsgcschichic dcs 
Memchcn^ 1907.) 


fnvnt from those of the "onads in the 
])rospeetive female; and developing 
testis and ovary appropriate in very dif- 
ferent ways the several constituents of 
the associated mesonephros in tlie attain- 
ment of the definitive conditions. 

Before proceeding to the description 
of the later embryology of the testis and 
ovary, attention must be directed to a 
second pair of longitudinal canals, the 
Miillerian ducts. They are of funda- 
mental importance in the female, where 
they contribute the uterine tubes, uterus 
and vagina (fig. 9). Only rudiments 
persist in the adult male (fig. 6). Each 
Mullerian duct arises as a funelliform 
invagination of peritoneum at the 
cranio-Jateral border of the urogenital 
fold. The primordium appears at the 
10 mm. stage at the level of the third 
thoracic segment. The Miillerian ducts 
grow caudad parallel to the pair of 
Wolffian ducts. The growing tip is at 
first solid but soon acquires a lumen. 
Prom a position lateral to the Wolffian 
ducts at the cranial end of the unrogeni- 
tal fold the Miillerian ducts pass 
ventrad in the mid-region and then near 
the caudal end they cross over the Wolff- 


ian ducts to a terminal medial position 
in the genital cord (fig. 11). The in- 
different phase, ending at about the El 
mm. stage, is, therefore, characterized 
by a ])otentially bisexual primordium, 
consisting of a pair of gonads and two 
parallel pairs of associated canals, a pair 
of Wolffian ducts and a pair of Mulle- 
rian ducts. These structures supply the 
morphologic basis from which the de- 
finitive internal genital .system develof)s. 

The Development of the Testis 

The gonads towards the end of the 
sixth week consist of an inner epithelial 
mass and an enveloping peritoneal epi- 
thelium. The initial morphologic indi- 
cation of male differentiation, other than 
the presence of male primordial germ 
cells (‘‘primary gonocytes’^), is the sud- 
den appearance during the seventh week 
of radiating cords of cells, the testis 
(sex) cords (fig. 5). The looser inter- 
vening tissue constitutes the intermedi- 
ate cords. The mesenchymal tissue 
lying between the peripheral ends of 
the testis cords and the peritoneum con- 
denses into a relatively compact tunica 
albuginea, continuous with the interme- 
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Appendix fimbriae— 
Fimbria ovariea 
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Fig. 9. Diafjram of female g'enital system, sliowiiifir ovary and per- 
sistent portions of Miillerian ducts and mesonephros. (Kollmann.) 


diate cords. Both testis cords and inter- 
mediate cords are comiiosed of two 
kinds of cells, smaller indifferent cells 
and larger geniialoid cells, the latter in- 
cluding the primordial germ cells 
(Stieve, ’27). 

The ])eritoneum becomes the so-called 
germinal epithelium. ^Meanwhile the 
mesoderm at the cranio-lateral j)ole of 
the testis condenses to form the medi- 
astinum, continuous with the mesor- 
chium. Here the proximal ends of the 
testis cords anastomose freely to form 
the rete cords. During the seventh 
month lumens appear in the peripheral 
ends of the testis cords and, extending 
proximally, communicate with lumens 
in the rete cords. Thus are established 
the seminiferous tubules and the rete 
testis. The short junctional segments 
become the tubuli recti. The distal por- 
tions of the seminiferous tubules become 
extensively coiled, hence their designa- 
tion tubuli contorti. In lower mammals, 
for example the pig (Allen, ’04) and the 
cat (Sainmont, ’05), the testis cords de- 
rive from columns of cells proliferated 


from the peritoneal (germinal) epi- 
thelium. A similar origin is claimed 
also in the ease of man (Bremer, ’ll, 
'27; Simpkins, ’28). 

Concomitant with the development of 
the testis cords into tubules the inter- 
mediate cords have become more slender 
and compact to form the septulae testis, 
their outer layers meanwhile condensing 
into sheaths for the tubuli contorti. 
Certain groups of the intertubular cells, 
presumably genitaloid cells, become dif- 
ferentiated into relatively large poly- 
hedral elements, the interstitial cells of 
Leydig. The cells are characterized by 
a large content of mitochondria, a crys- 
talloid and fatty bodies (Winiwarter, 
’04). These cells constitute an endo- 
crine portion of the testis, possibly elab- 
orating the male sex hormone and 
controlling the normal development of 
the male secondary characters (Stein- 
ach, ’08). 

With these developmental steps in the 
testis certain changes in the adjacent 
mesonephros have kept pace. A cranial 
group of mesonephric tubules has atro- 
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Fig. 11. Reconstruction of the female genital system of a 29 mm. 
human fetus, showing the utero-vaginal primordium (fused Miil' 
leriau duets) in the genital cord. (Kollmann.) 


phied, the involved portion of the mes- 
onephric fold now constituting a 
mesonephric ligament. This is continu- 
ous with a small atrophic polar region 
of the gonad and the two become the 
transitory diaphragmatic ligament. The 
cranial portion of the Wolffian duct cor- 
responding to these atrophic tubules be- 
comes the stalked hydatid (appendix 



Fio. 5. Transverse section of testis of a pig 
fetus (62 mrn.). (From Jordan and Kindred’s 
Textbook of Embryology, after Bonnet.) 


epididymidis). A group of from eight 
to twelve mesonephric tubules immedi- 
ately caudal to the cranial atrophic 
group grow through the mesorchium to 
connect with the rete tubules of the 
testis during the fourth month. 

Luminal continuity is established 
toward the end of the sixth month. 
These persistent mesonephric tubules 
become the ductuli efferentes and coni 


vasculosi, the mass constituting the 
lobuli epididymidis of the caput or 
globus major (fig. 6). Several, usually 
two, mesonephric tubules caudal to the 
ai)propriated junctional group remain 
connected with the Wolffian duct but 
end blindly as the ductuli abberentes. 
In series with these a number of mes- 
onepliric tubules suffer more or less 
complete atrophy, persistent blind rem- 
nants contributing the paradidymis 
(organ of Giraldes). 

The Wolffian duct of the later meso- 
nephros becomes greatly coiled cranially 
to form the ductus (corpus) epididy- 
midis; the caudal portion remains 
straight and differentiates into the 
ductus (vas) deferens and the terminal 
ejaculatory duct ; the intermediate por- 
tion becomes the cauda epididymidis 
(globus minor). A dilatation appears 
in the wall of the ductus deferens adja- 
cent to its urethral termination, which 
is recognized as the ampulla. The 
glandular seminal vesicle of each side 
develops from an evagination on the 
dorsal wall of the ampulla (fig. 12) and 
appears at about the thirteenth week 
(80 mm. stage; Watson, ’18). The re- 
mainder of the male genital tract is 
formed from the unpaired urethral pri- 
mordium and the urogenital sinus. Its 
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Fig. 12. Reconstruction of portion of the male genital duct system 
and prostate gland of a GO mm. human fetus; showing origin of 
seminal vesicles as dilatations on the lower ends of the Wolffian ducts, 
and the origin of the vagina masculina from the persistent lower fused 
ends of the Mullerian ducts. (Kollmann.) 


development will be described below in 
connection with the cloaca and the penis. 
The origrinal mesorchium is represented 
in the adult by a membranous bridge 
between testis and epididymis. 

Within the tubuli contort! two types 
of cells can be early identified, indiffer- 
ent cells and genital cells. The genital 
cells have developed from the genitaloid 
cells of the testis cords. The exact re- 
lation between these secondary germ 
cells and the primordial germ cells 
which migrated into the gonad from the 
gut wall via the mesentery is not fully 
understood. Certain authorities claim 
that the primordial germ cells persist 
and proliferate to produce the secondary 
germ cells (Allen, W, Felix, ^12, Fuss, 
’Kl) ; others believe that the primordial 
germ cells have only phylogenetic sig- 
nificance and early disappear (Firket, 
'20) while some claim that both indiffer- 
ent cells and germ cells derive from the 
same primordial stem cell. 

According to Simpkins ('28) the 
genitaloid cells, contrary to their fate in 
the ovary where they produce precocious 
follicles in the full term ovary, degener- 
ate within the seminiferous tubules; the 
definitive spermogenic cells are said to 
arise from the smaller cells, “trans- 
formed somatic cells." Whatever the 


origin and genetic relationship of the 
secondary germ cells, certain smaller 
“indifferent" cells elongate to become 
sustentacular cells for the support of 
developing germ cells. The sustentacu- 
lar cells or Sertoli cells appear to con- 
tribute some nourishment to the attached 
developing germ cells, hence appropri- 
ately designated also “ trophocytes. " 
The genital cells (secondary gonocytes) 
multiply very rapidly and with concom- 
itant differentiation at the time of pu- 
berty produce the several generations in 
the development of the sperms; in se- 
quential order spermogonia, primary 
spermocytes, secondary spermocytes, 
spermatids, spermatozoa (sperms). 

Polyorehidism may occur as a very 
rare anomaly ; thirteen histologically 
proved cases are on record (Jordan and 
Dodson, ’r‘34). These are all cases of 
triorchidism. Earlier accounts of cases 
of four or five separate testicles lack 
adequate histologic evidence. The tes- 
ticular duplication is generally sinis- 
trial ; only three cases have been reported 
where the supernumerary testis occurs 
on the right side. The cause of gonadal 
duplication is not known, though the 
suggestion of early transverse constric- 
tion of the genital ridge by peritonitic 
bands (Broman, 'll) may have per- 
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tinence in some cases. Similar ovarian 
conditions constitute the anomaly of 
polyoonism of which only nine true in- 
stances have been reported (Brady, ^25). 
The supernumerary ovary also generally 
occurs on the left side. 

The Development of the Ovary 

In the prospective ovary differentia- 
tion begins about a week later and 
progresses at a slower pace than is the 
case with the testis. At the 25 mm. 
stage (beginning of third month) the 
ovary consists of an inner epithelial 
mass or nucleus composed of indifferent 
cells, genitaloid cells and genital cells, 
and a circumscribing peritoneal (ger- 
minal) epithelium (fig. 7). The epi- 
thelial nucleus enlarges and by the 
eleventh week projects into the region 
of the mesovarium as the primitive rete 
ovarii, homologue of the rete cords of 
the testis. There can now be distin- 
guished in the ovary a denser cortex 
and a looser medullary portion. In both 
regions occurs a transformation of geni- 
tal cells into primitive ova. The ovary 
at this stage contains neither epithelial 


cords nor tunica albuginea, thus con- 
trasting sharply with the testis in which 
these structures are already conspicu- 
ous. Early in the third month richly 
vascularized connective tissue from the 
mesovarium grows in to enclose the rete 
cords, forming the primordium of the 
mediastinum ovarii. From this primor- 
dium connective tissue strands grow into 
the substance of the epithelial nucleus to 
form the septulae ovarii. These septa 
anastomose peripherally to form during 
the sixth month a compact tunica albu- 
ginea immediately beneath the germinal 
epithelium. 

Prior to the formation of the tunica 
albuginea, during the third to fifth 
months, the ovary grows in size as new 
cells are added from a zone of prolifera- 
tion at the periphery" of the primitive 
cortex (fig. 8). In consequence a new 
cortex is formed external to the primi- 
tive cortex, into which new cells may 
be proliferated from the peritoneal 
epithelium. Coincident with the origin 
of new ova in the cortex there occurs a 
degeneration of ova in the medulla. The 
resulting medullarj^ spaces are filled 
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Fig. 7. Transverse section through left mesonephros and ovary of a 25 mm. Immun embryo. 
(From Jordan and Kindred, after Broman.) 
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with ingrowing’ connective tissue to form 
the ovarian stroma. Scattered medul- 
lary cords of indifferent cells may per- 
sist in the region of the rete ovarii until 
birth when they degenerate. 



Fiu. 8. Loiifjitudinal section of the ovary and 
mesonephros of a cat fetus (1»4 nmi.). (From 

Jordan and Kindred, after Coert, 1898.) 

The rete cords and the later tubules 
make variable connections with a cranial 
group of mesonephric tubules to form 
the epobphoron (parovarium; organ of 
Rosenmiiller) of the broad ligament 
(fig. 9). An atrophic mesonephric 
tubule of the cranial group may persist 
as an appendix ovarii (hydatid of 


Morgagni; vesicular appendix). The 
cranial end of the Wolffian duct persists 
as a hydatid (appendix fimbriae) on the 
mesosalpinx at the fimbriated end of the 
uterine tube. The caudal segment of 
the duct becomes the collecting duct of 
the epoophoron (canal of Gartner) ; 
remnants of the duct may persist also 
in the wall of the uterus and vagina, oc- 
casionally in the hymen (Meyer, ^09). 
A middle group of atrophic mesonephric 
tubules constitutes the vestigial pa- 
roophoron, homologous with the para- 
didymis of the testis. 

During the fifth month there appear 
in the expanding cortex groups of cells 
including a central genital cell or ovum 
and an enveloping layer of indifferent 
cells (fig. 10). Such groups constitute 
])rimordial follicles. In lower mammals 
formation of the ovarian follicles of the 
cortex is preceded by an invasion of col- 
umns of cells from the peritoneum 
(germinal ei>ithelium). These so-called 
‘'Pfliiger's columns’^ are supposed to 
contain one or several primordial germ 
cells temporarily included with the ger- 
minal epithelium. Each column is ul- 
timately severed from the germinal 
epithelium through the formation of the 
tunica albuginea ; siibsequently it be- 
comes broken up through connective 
tissue invasion into several spheroidal 
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Fig. 10. Portion of vertical section of the ovary of a newly born child. 
(Redrawn from Wuldeyer.) 
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grroups of cells nests’’) each with 

a i)rospective ovum. In woman primary 
follicles form in the absence of definite 
Pflugrer’s columns. As the ovum grows, 
the enveloping indifferent cells prolifer- 
ate and form a several-layered capsule 
for the egg, the group constituting a 
primary ovarian follicle. Toward the 
end of fetal life, and during the first 
and second year, a few primary follicles 
become converted into vesicular (Graaf- 
ian) follicles, comparable to the func- 
tional vesicular follicles of the 
post pubertal ovary. 

Vesiculation of the originally solid 
follicles is the result of a liquefaction of 
certain of the periovular indifferent cells 
and the consequent formation of an an- 
trum which becomes filled with a liquor 
folliculi. This liquor is a source or res- 
er\’oir of the female sex hormone, fol- 
liculin (theelin). Certain larger cells 
of the interfollicular cortical stroma are 
homologous with the interstitial cells of 
the testis and are likewise presumably 
a source of sex hormone. The preco- 
cious follicles early suffer atresia and 
may be replaced by transitory corjiora 
lutea and subseejuent corpora albicantia, 
comparable to similar larger structures 
of the sexually functional ovar}’. By 
the third year all of the characteristics 
of the adult ovary are present and fur- 
ther changes result merely from the 
growth of elements already present. 

Comparison of the development of the 
gonads suggests that the medulla of the 
ovary is the homologue of the testis as 
a whole; the cortex of the ovary is a 
secondary new formation and consti- 
tutes the specific female organ. The 
potential male condition of the medulla 
gives the morphologic basis, and sup- 
]>lies the explanation, for certain anoma- 
lous cases of incomplete sex reversal 
constituting anatomic hermaphroditism. 

Development of the Uterus and Vagina 

In the female the Mullerian ducts un- 
dergo progressive development, the de- 
generating Wolffian ducts persisting 
only in the form of atrophic remnants; 
this is the reverse of conditions in the 


male. At the 20 mm. stage embryos of 
both sexes contain a pair of Mullerian 
ducts; their development was described 
above. As already indicated, the Miil- 
lerian ducts in their caudal course cross 
ventrad over the Wolffian ducts to enter 
the genital cord. Within the cord, 
where they lie side by side medial to 
the Wolffian ducts (fig. II), they pass 
to the dorsal surface of the urogenital 
sinus (30 mm. stage). During the sec- 
ond month the adjacent termini of the 
Mullerian ducts fuse within the genital 
cord to form a single tube, the utero- 
vaginal j)rimordium, complete at the 56 
mm. stage (Koff, ’33). An opening is 
established into the urogenital sinus in 
embryos of the third month. The site 
of confluence becomes raised into a 
rounded eminence, Muller’s tubercle. 
This tubercle is the primordium of the 
future hymen (Taussig, ’08), 

The cranial portion of the fused seg- 
ment of the I\Iullerian ducts constitutes 
the primordium of the uterus; the cau- 
dal segment develops into the vagina; 
the cranial paired segments become the 
uterine (Fallopian) tubes (Nagel, 1891). 
The abdominal aperture, the ostium ab- 
dominale, of each tube develops a series 
of projections which result in the for- 
mation of the fimbriae. The cranial end 
of the uterovaginal canal mesial to the 
openings of the uterine tubes is primi- 
tively concave (fig. 9) ; it changes to a 
convex form and develops into the 
fundus of the uterus. The area of junc- 
tion between primitive uterus and 
primitive vagina elongates during the 
fifth month and differentiates into the 
cervix. A condensation of mesenchyme 
occurs around the uterovaginal canal 
and forms the musculature of the sev- 
eral segments. The original tubes be- 
come the mucosae of the uterus and 
vagina. 

Prior to the middle of the fourth 
month there is no histologic difference 
between uterus and vagina, but at this 
period the originally cuboidal epithelium 
changes to a stratified squamous type 
in the vaginal segment and forms a solid 
columnar plug. This vaginal plug sub- 
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sequently becomes canalized in a caudo- 
cranial direction and a vaginal lumen 
reappears toward the end of the fifth 
month. According to Mijsberg (’24), 
the primitive vagina incorporates the 
bulbous terminals of the Wolffian ducts 
to form its caudal third. Koff (’33) 
and Frazer (’32) attribute the lower 
fifth of the vagina to an incorporation 
of secondarily formed bilateral ‘ ‘ vaginal 
bulbs’^ which invaginate the posterior 
wall of the urogenital sinus and obliter- 
ate the ^'pars pelvina”; they deny any 
])articipation of the proximal ends of 
the Wolffian ducts in this process of 
extension of the vagina. Uterine glands 
make their appearance during the sev- 
enth month but remain small and in- 
active until puberty. As the vagina 
expands in its lower portion, Muller’s 
tubercle becomes compressed into a disc 
of mesenchyme, lined internally by va- 
ginal e])ithelium and externally by the 
epithelium of the urogenital sinus, the 
future vestibule. This disc constitutes 
the hymen; it becomes perforate sagit- 
tally to form the ostium vaginae. 

In the male the Mullerian ducts dis- 
jip]>ear except for a cephalic remnant, 
the appendix testis (sessile hydatid) ; 
and a caudal fused portion (fig. 12), 
the vagina masculina (sinus pocularis). 
^Miiller’s tubercle, or the later hymen, is 
represented in the male by the colliculus 
seminalis, a small hillock at the apex 
of wliich the vagina masculina opens 
into the urethra. 

The more common anomalies of the 
female internal genitalia include vari- 
ous degrees of duplication of the uterus, 
in the extreme condition including the 
vagina. This duplication finds its ready 
explanation in terms of degrees of ar- 
rest in the normal process of fusion of 
the primordial Mullerian ducts within 
the genital cord. 

The External Genitalia 

Toward the end of the first month the 
hind-gut becomes dilated near its caudal 
end. This dilated region is the cloaca. 
Prom its caudal bonier projects the 
short transitory tail-gut. Its cranial 


border is continuous ventrally with the 
allantois of the developing umbilical 
cord, dorsally with the hind-gut. Its 
latero-dorsal walls receive the openings 
of the pair of Wolffian ducts. The 
cloaca, accordingly, is a transitory com- 
mon receptacle for products from the 
digestive, nephric and genital systems; 
as such this early embryonic condition 
in man recalls definitive conditions in 
reptiles and birds. 

Externally there appears a linear de- 
pression, extending from the base of the 
tail to the umbilicus. The floor of this 
depression is the cloacal membrane, 
composed of ectoderm and entoderm. 
Beginning at the 5 mm. stage a fold of 
mesoderm invades the cranial border of 
the cloaca in the region between dorsal 
hind-gut and ventral allantois. This 
urorectal septum grows caudad and di- 
vides the cloaca into dorsal rectum and 
ventral urogenital sinus, separated by an 
extension of the celom (figs. 13 and 14). 
At the 12 mm. stage (seventh week) the 
urorectal septum fuses with the cloacal 
membrane and divides this into a cranial 
urogenital membrane and a caudal anal 
membrane. The urogenital (urethral) 
membrane, as the floor of the future 
urethral groove, becomes perforate be- 
tween the 13 and 18 mm. stages. The 
anal membrane, as the floor of the anal 
pit, ruptures at about the 25 mm. stage. 
Growth of mesoderm about the anal pit 
(pore) deepens this depression and 
forms the definitive anus. The perineal 
region develops from mesoderm in the 
area of fusion between urorectal septum 
and cloacal membrane. 

In the ventral division of the cloaca, 
namely the urogenital sinus, changes be- 
gin at the 10 mm. stage which result in 
the demarcation of an expanding 
cephalic vesico-urethral primordium and 
a narrow caudal phallic portion. The 
lumen of the vesico-urethral sac is con- 
tinuous cranially with the allantois; at 
the latero-dorsal border it receives the 
Wolffian ducts and the budding ureters. 
The dilated cranial portion of the vesico- 
urethral primordium develops into the 
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Fig. 13, A, B, C, D. Lateral viowa of models of the cloaca in human embryos at 
successive stages of develojinieut (Pohlman). A, 5.0 mm.; B, 7.0 mm.; C, 12.0 
mm.; D, 16.0 mm. Al., allantois; A. M., portion of anal membrane; C., cloaca; 
C. M., cloacal membrane; C. 8., cloacal segment of Wolffian duct; 1). dorsal 
cloaca; D. S., rectum; G. E., genital eminence; II. G., hind gut; K., kidney; P. T., 
precloacal mesodermal tissue; K. B., ureteric bud; T. G., tail gut; U., ureter; U. S., 
urogenital sinus; Ur. S., urorectal septum; U. M., position of urogenital membrane; 

V. C., ventral cloaca; V.u.p., vesico-urethral primordium. 


future bladder 14). The apex of 
this sac becomes the urachus; in con- 
tinuity with the allantois it persists in 
the adult as the middle umbilical liga- 
ment. Our further interest in this con- 
nection concerns only the caudal le.ss 
dilated segment of - the vesico-urethral 
sac and the continuous phallic portion 
of the original urogenital sinus. The 
urethral constituent of the sac becomes 
that portion of the prostatic urethra 
above Muller’s tubercle in the male, the 
entire urethra in the female. The phal- 
lic portion of the urogenital sinus is a 
feature of the genital tubercle of both 
sexes; it develops into the membranous 
and cavernous segments of the male ure- 


thra; in the female it merges with the 
vaginal vestibule. 

The close association in normal de- 
velopment between rectum, bladder, al- 
lantois, urethra, Mullerian ducts, Wolf- 
fian ducts and ureters gives opportunity 
for the production of many anomalies 
of the urogenital system. Failure of 
normal caudal extension of the urorectal 
septum results in a condition of per- 
sistent cloaca. Faulty development in 
the region where the genital cord fuses 
with the dorsal wall of the urogenital 
sinus results in variations in the ureteric 
openings : they may terminate in the 
rectum, urethra, uterus, vagina or even 
in the seminal vesicles. The allantois 
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Fig. 14. Eooonstruction of fcnialo ^joiiito uriiiary system of a 29 mni. human fetus, viewed 
from the left side. (Kollmann.) 


may remain patent from umbilicus to 
bladder and so establish a condition of 
urinary (urachal) fistula at the navel. 

Beginning with tlie sixth week (10 
mm. stage) significant external features 
make their appearance, the result chiefly 
of local increase of mesoderm. The pri- 
mary" mesodermal swelling occurs at the 
cranial border of the cloacal membrane, 
at the root of the bodj^ stalk (umbilical 
cord). This elevating area, discernible 
in embry^os of 8 mm., is the genital tu- 
hercle, primordium of the clitoris and 
penis (fig. If)). A pair of caudo-lateral 
extensions of this tubercle constitute the 
genital folds (urethral folds), primordia 
of the labia minora in the female, wall 
of cavernous urethra in the male. 

Distally the urethral groove is limited 
by a fold of epithelium, the transitory 
so-called epithelial tag (Spaulding, ^21). 
Bordering the urethral folds are a pair 
of prominent labio-scrotal swellings, 
primordia respectively of the labia ma- 
jora and the scrotum. The so-called 
lateral buttresses (Spaulding) are prom- 
inent lateral swellings at the base of 
the genital eminence in embryos of 16 


mm. By the 20 mm. stage these but- 
tresses’^ have migrated medially and ap- 
])ear to have merged with the base of 
the phallus. The conditions of the end 
of the sixth week (12 to 16 mm.) with 
genital tubercle, urethral folds bound- 
ing a urethral groove, and labio-scrotal 
swellings mark the end of the indiffer- 
ent stage of the external genitalia. 

Spaulding claims that sex differentia 
appear in the external genitalia from 
the first appearance of the genital emi- 
nence. Ilis differential criteria concern 
the length of the urethral groove, and 
the degree of cur\’ature of the phallus. 
In the prospective male the urethral 
groove is longer, extending into the 
terminal glans region, and more open 
distally; in the female the groove ends 
at the base of the glans and is widest at 
the base of the phallus. The phallus 
of the prospective female is character- 
ized near the end of the second month 
by a greater caudal decurvation; that 
of the male remains more nearly at right 
angles with the body. Herzog (’04) 
had earlier made the same observation. 
Szenes (’25) in general confirms the 
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findings of Spaulding; he believes that 
differential morphologic features of the 
external genital primordia furnish re- 
liable criteria for the recognition of sex 
in embryos from 18 mm. upward. 

However, Wilson (’26) on the basis 
of his study of a large series of young 
embryos concludes that * ^ the various cri- 
teria laid down for determining the sex 
of a given embryo from examination of 
the external genitalia are extremely un- 
reliable and can only be applied with 
accuracy to embrj^os exceeding 50 mm. 
crown-rump length.” Using the cri- 
teria of Spaulding, Wilson found that 
when a diagnosis of male sex was made 
in a given case, the percentage of error 
was much lower than when he diagnosed 
an embrj'o as female. He finds that 
retardation of development of the ex- 


ternal genitalia is a frequent occurrence 
in male embryos. 

Morphogenesis of the Male External 
Genitalia 

The genital tubercle in the presump- 
tive male undergoes relatively excessive 
growth. By the seventh week (21 mm. 
stage) it has elongated into the cylindri- 
cal phallus y which terminates in a 
rounded glans delimited by a coronal 
groove (fig. 15, B). As the phallus 
elongates the urethral folds are drawn 
out along the caudal surface (Toumeux, 
1899). No pronounced morphological 
changes occur until the 38 mm. stage 
(tenth week) ; this stage marks the be- 
ginning of the definitive period (Spauld- 
ing). The urethral folds fuse progres- 
sively and close the urogenital opening 
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Fig. 15. Successive stages in the development of the human male external genitalia (Spauld- 
ing). A. Genital tubercle period, 14 mm. embryo. B. Phallus period, 21 mm. embryo. C. Be- 
ginning of definitive period, 45 mm. fetus. D. Later stage of definitive period, 58.8 mm. 
fetus. (Prom Jordan and Kindred’s Textbook of Embryology.) 
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for some distance up the shaft of the 
phallus. The fused margins of these 
folds constitute the penial and scrotal 
raphe. The scrotal swellings shift cau- 
dad and become the respective halves of 
the scrotum. By the fourteenth week 
the urethra has closed as far as the 
glans. From the distal margin of the 
urethral orifice a sagittal plate of epi- 
thelium grows to the tip of the glans. 
This is the urethral plate, the primor- 
dium of the apical urethra. In fetuses 
of 105 mm. the urethral plate, which in- 
completely bisects the glans penis, be- 
comes converted into a groove, the 
borders of which fuse to form a tube. 
This process completes the development 
of the continuous penial urethra. A de- 
tailed description of the later develop- 
ment of the urethra in the male with 
special reference to the smaller urethral 
glands is given by Johnson (’20). 

IMeanwhile, between the 65 and 100 
mm. stages, an epithelial collar grows 
backward into the surface of the glans. 
This is the primordium of the foreskin 
or prepuce. At birth the epithelial col- 
lar undergoes a gradual vesiculation 
oontrally, thus eventually separating a 
movable prepuce from the glans. The 
ivgion of formation of the glans portion 
of the urethra does not take part in the 
development of the prepuce but con- 
tributes a fold of skin which persists as 
the frenulum. The mesenchyme of the 
shaft of the phallus becomes organized 
into three columns of erectile tissue, 
that of the glans into a single mass. 
Two columns lie above the penial ure- 
thra, the third or ventral column en- 
closes the urethra. The dorsal columns 
become the corpora cavernosa penis ; the 
ventral column, together with the 
mesenchymatous mass of the glans, be- 
comes the corpus cavemosum urethrae. 

Failure of fusion of the urethral folds 
results in the anomaly of hypospadias. 
The much rarer condition of fission on 
the opposite surface (epispadias) re- 
sults from a reversal of the normal po- 
sitional relation of the genital tubercle 
cranial to the urogenital membrane, thus 


causing a shift of the urethral groove 
to the cranial surface of the phallus. 
The open urethra of epispadias is fre- 
quently in continuity with a defect in 
the anterior body wall and associated 
with eversion (exstrophy) of the blad- 
der. The primary cause of this serious 
anomaly is presumably an excessive 
craniad extension of the perforation in 
the urogenital membrane for a variable 
distance on the primitive cloacal floor. 
Other rare anomalies include absence of 
penis and double penis, the result re- 
spectively of suppressed and duplicated 
genital tubercle. Approximately thirty 
cases of duplicate penis are on record in 
the literature, the majority of the bi- 
lateral type. Developmental arrest of 
the phallus, sometimes associated with 
persistent opening of a portion of the 
urogenital sinus, results in various de- 
grees of the condition designated false 
masculine hermaphroditism. 

Accessory Genital Glands in the Male 

During the twelfth week there appear 
around the openings of the common 
ejaculatory ducts five distinct groups of 
tubular outgrowths from the urethral 
epithelium (fig. 12), foreshadowing the 
future lobes of the prostate gland 
(Evatt, ’09). These tubules total on 
the average 63 in number, each opening 
separately into the urethra (Lowsley, 
’12). These entodermal tubules grow 
into the suburethral mesenchyme which 
differentiates into the collagenous con- 
nective tissue and smooth muscle cells 
composing the characteristic stroma of 
the definitive three-lobed gland. At 
about the twenty-second week the primi- 
tive anterior and middle lobes begin to 
regress and are insignificant in the 
adult; their remnants become merged 
with the definitive lateral lobes. 

Cowper’s glands (bulbo-urethral 
glands) arise as a pair of solid buds 
from the entodermal lining of the mem- 
branous urethra. These primordia ap- 
pear during the ninth week (Eggerth, 
’15). The buds acquire a lumen; the 
branching tubules grow toward the blad- 
der and, invading the mesenchyme of 
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the forming corpus cavernosum ure- 
thrae, assume definite glandular form 
during the fourth month. 

Morphogenesis of Female External 
Genitalia 

The female external genitalia repre- 
sent a lesser degree of modification of 
the indifferent condition. No great 
changes occur until the fetus is from 38 
to 45 mm. in length (fig. 16). These 
changes then parallel the more promi- 
nent modifications in the male. A 
coronar}^ sulcus appears on the phallus 
delimiting a glans from a shaft. Only 
slight further development occurs in 
the phallus of the female, and the parts 
are now recognizable as the glans clitori- 
dis and the corpus clitoridis (Nagel, 
1894). The corpus consists of two cyl- 


inders of erectile tissue homologous with 
the cori3ora cavernosa penis of the male. 
The prepuce and frenulum develop in 
a manner similar to their development 
in the male, but at a much later period. 
The urethral folds at the base of the 
phallus remain apart and by growth 
give rise to the labia minora. The 
widely open urethral groove constitutes 
the vestibule of the vulva. The labio- 
serotal swellings grow caudad and unite 
beyond the urogenital opening in front 
of the anus to form the posterior com- 
missure. These swellings grow in bulk 
to form the labia majora. Local in- 
crease in the mesenchyme cranial to the 
clitoris produces the mons veneris at a 
relatively late ]>eriod. The bulhus ves- 
tibuli, a mass of erectile tissue border- 
ing the vaginal and urethral orifices, is 
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Fio. 16. Successive stages in the development of the human female external genitalia. 
A. Genital tul>ercle period, 14 mm. embryo. B. Phallus period, 21 mm. embryo. C. Begin- 
ning of definitive period, 49 mm. fetus. 1). Later stage* in definitive period, rA mm. fetus. 

(Jordan and Kindred.) 
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the homologiie of the corpus cavernosum 
urethrae of the male. 

On either side of the vestibular orifice 
of the urethra appear evaginations of 
lining cells during the twelfth week to 
form the rudimentary para-urethral 
glands of Skene, homologues of the sev- 
eral lobes of the prostate gland of the 
male. Similar outgrowths during the 
tenth week near the lower vestibular 
side of the hymen produce the vestibular 
glands of Bartholin, homologues of the 
paired bulbo-urethral glands of Cowper 
of the male. Relatively excessive de- 
velopment of the clitoris gives a condi- 
tion of feminine false hermaphroditism. 

The more important facts in the fore- 
going description are summarized in the 
table on pages 196 and 197. 


Descent of the Testes 


The j)rimordium from which the tes- 
tis develops is a ridge of proliferating 
cells on the ventromedial border of the 
mesonephros. This genital ridge, as de- 
scribed above, becomes constricted from 
the mesonephric fold except for a cranio- 
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Fio. 17. Vontral view of dissection of a 30 
mm. human male fetus, showing the condition 
of the urogenital system. (Jordan and 
Kindred. ) 


lateral mesentery, the mesorchium. 
Both genital ridge and mesonephric fold 
early suffer atrophy cranially; the re- 
sulting continuous band of fibrous con- 
nective tissue forms the transitory dia- 
phragmatic ligame it of the testis. The 
caudal pole of the original genital ridge 


likewise becomes ligamentous and this 
band of connective tissue, together with 
the caudal undivided portion of the uro- 
genital folds, becomes the proper liga- 
ment of the testis. 

It will be recalled that caudally the 
undivided urogenital folds of the two 
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Fig. 18. Diagrammatic representation of the 
relationships of the ligaments of the testis. 
(Jordan and Kindred, after Broman.) 


sides meet on the dorsomedial surface 
of the urogenital sinus and fuse to form 
the genital cord, and that this cord or 
bridge of connective tissue supports the 
caudal ends of both the Wolffian ducts 
(laterally) and the Mullerian ducts. 
Following the degeneration of the ^liil- 
lerian ducts in the male, the genital cord 
fuses with the posterior wall of the 
bladder. Toward the end of the third 
month an inguinal fold (ligament) 
grows up from the inguinal crest of the 
ventral abdominal wall and joins the 
ligamentum testis where the latter ends 
on the genital cord (fig. 17). Within 
this inguinal fold the mesenchyme con- 
denses to form the chorda gubemaculi. 

The developing musculature of the 
abdominal wall grows around this mass, 
leaving a canal, the inguinal canal. 
Muscle fibers from the transverse and 
oblique muscles enclose the chorda gu- 
bernaculi in a mantle-like manner. The 
external oblique muscle grows around 
the outer end of the chorda gubemaculi 
and leaves a foramen through which the 
chorda is connected with a second 
mesenchymatous cord, the ligamentum 
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Table of the Adult Male and Female Derivatives of the Fetal (Indifferent) 
Reproductive System. — {The vestigial structures are given in italics, synonyms 
in parentheses,) 


Internal Genitalia 


Indifferent Stage 

Male 

Female 

Genital fold. 

Testis 

Mesorchium. 

Ligamentum testis portion 
of gubernaculum testis. 

Ovary. 

Mesovarium. 

Ligamentum ovarii. 

Mesonephric fold. 

Diaphragmatic ligament of 
testis. 

Middle part of gubemacu- 
lum testis (in part). 

Diaphragmatic ligament of 
ovary. 

(a) Cranial group of 
mesonephric tu- 
bules. 

(a) Globus major of epi- 
didymis (ductuli 
efferentes). 

(a) Epoophoron {paro- 
varium; organ of 
RosenmuUer)^ and 
probably appendix 
ovarii {hydatid of 
Morgagni) 

(h) Middlegroupof mes- 
onephric tubules. 

(6) Paradidymis {organ of 
Giraldds), 

Q}) Paroophoron. 

(c) Caudal group of 
mesonephric tu- 
bules. 

(c) Ductuli aherrentes. 

\ 

. 

Mesonephric (wolffian) 
duct. 

Appendix epididymidis 
{stalked hydatid). 

Corpus and cauda epididy- 
midis. 

Ductus deferens. 

Seminal vesicle. 

Ejaculatory duct 

Appendix fimbriae. 
Collecting duct of epo- 
ophoron (canal of Gart- 
ner). 

Mullerian duct. 

Appendix testis {sessile hy- 
datid). 

Appendix ovarii. 


Sinus pocularis {vagina mas- 
culina; utriculus prostaticus) . 

Uterine tube. 

Uterus 

Vagina. 

Genital cord. 

Middle part of gubemacu- 
lum testis (in part). 

Broad Ugament of uterus. 

Inguinal fold. 

Caudal end of gubernaculum 
testis. 

Round ligament of uterus. 
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Internal Genitalia 


Indifferent Stage 

Male 

Female 

Muller’s tubercle. 

Colliculus seminalis. 

Hymen. 

Urogenital sinus. 

Prostatic and membranous 

Urethra. 


urethra. 

Vestibule. 


Prostate gland. 

Para-urethral glands of 
Skene. 


Bulbo-urethral glands of 

Vestibular glands of 


Cowper. 

Bartholin. 


External Genitalia 


Genital tubercle. 

Gians penis. j 

‘ Gians clitoridis. 


Corpus penis. 

Corpus clitoridis. 

Urethral folds. 

Raph4. 

Labia minora. 

Labioscrotal swellings. 

Scrotum. 

Labia majora. 

Posterior commissure. 


scroti (fig. 18). The external end of 
each scrotal ligament is inserted internal 
to the scrotal swelling. Subsequently a 
fibrous cord develops within the genital 
cord and unites the caudal end of the 
ligamentum testis with the cranial end 
of the chorda gubemaculi to form a 
continuous fibrous cord, the gubemac- 
ulum testis, extending from the scrotal 
swelling to the testis. 

The earliest phase of the descent of 
the testis is tlie result of unequal growth 
between testis and body wall; the testis 
grows at its caudal pole, the trunk elon- 
gates relatively more in a cranial direc- 
tion. As a result of these processes the 
testes come to lie at the boundary be- 
tween the abdominal cavity and the 
pelvis. While these changes are taking 
place, during the third and fourth 
months the saccus vaginalis appears as 
an evagination of the body wall on 
either side in front of the attachment of 
the gubernaculum testis. Coincident 
with growth of the surrounding body 
wall the saccus (processus) vaginalis 
deepens, and its position is marked ex- 
ternally by the scrotal swelling. The 


evagination of the scrotal sac causes 
further caudal traction on the testis. 
During the seventh month the testis is 
drawn into the vaginal sac, the result 
in part of an actual shortening of the 
gubernaculum testis (fig. 19) ; according 
to Hart (’09) the effect of dispropor- 
tionate growth of inguinal canal and 
testis. 

Since the gubernaculum and testis are 
retroperitoneal in position, they remain 
beneath the posterior wall of the saccus 
vaginalis. They thus secure a double 
investment of peritoneum constituting 
the tunica vaginalis, one layer covering 
the testis and gubernaculum, the other 
lining the scrotum. The testis in its 
descent carries with it the spermatic 
blood vessels, nerves and the ductus 
deferens. Contributions from the fascia 
transversalis contribute to the con- 
nective tissue of the spermatic cord; the 
cremaster muscle derives from the in- 
ternal oblique muscle. Shortly after 
birth the narrow inguinal canal between 
the abdominal cavity and the vaginal 
sac normally constricts and eventually 
becomes closed. 
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Fig. 19, A and B. Diagrams illustrating the descent of the testis. A. Early stage showing 
the testis above the inguinal canal and the open vaginal sac (sixth month). B. Later stage 
(newly born), showing the testis descended, the gubernaculum having shortened to apj)roxi' 
niately one-fourth its earlier length. (Jordan and Kindred, after Ilertwig.) 


Descent of the Ovaries 

Early conditions as regards the gen- 
ital ridge of the prospective female and 
the associated mesonephric ridge are 
similar to those described for the male. 
However, the great development of the 
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Fig. 20. Ventral view of dissection of a 33 
mm. human female fetus, showing the condition 
of the urogenital system. (Jordan and 
Kindred.) 


uterus by fusion of the Mullerian ducts 
within the genital cord imposes later de- 
cided differences. The genital cord re- 
mains distinct from the bladder, the 
space between them constituting the 
vesico-uterine pouch. The genital cord 
grows with the uterovaginal primordium 


and eventually forms the broad ligament 
of the uterus. The caudal end of the 
genital fold, between the ovary and tlie 
uterus, forms the ligament um ovarii, 
])rimordium of the definitive ])roper 
ligament of the ovary. An inguinal fold 
forms as in the male, extending from the 
point of insertion of the ovarian liga- 
ment on the wall of the developing 
uterus to the inguinal crest (fig. 20). 

The inguinal fold likewise condenses 
to become a chorda gubernaculi, and this 
unites with a secondary mesenchyma- 
tous cord, the ligament um labiale at- 
tached to the labial swelling, the two 
constituting a gubernaculum which per- 
sists as the round ligament of the uterus 

sition of the uterus the traction of the 
shortening gubernaculum has no effect 
on the ovary. However, at about the 
seventh month the ovary descends by 
lateral rotation from the abdominal cav- 
ity into the retro-uterine compartment 
(upper strait) of the pelvis (“true pel- 
vis*’). Shallow peritoneal pockets, the 
homologues of the processus vaginales 
of the male, may persist as the so-called 
diverticula of Nuck. 
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H. E. J. 

ENDOGAMY (Greek: endon, within; 
gamos, marriage). Among primitive 
races, marriage within the tribe, group 
or clan only; opposed to exogamy. 

EPHIALTES (Greek). Literally, 
“one who leaps upon.” The term came 
to be identified by the demonologists 
with the Latin incubus ; it is so used by 
Bodin and others. 

EROTOCRAT. Georg Hirth’s term 
for a man of powerful sexuality. 

EROTOGENESIS OF RELIGION, 
the theory held by some modem psy- 
chologists, that religion had its origin 
in primitive man^s ignorant mystifica- 
tion and exaltation over sex, through 
which originated sex worship. Sex is 
the oldest and geographically the widest 
spread object of religious adoration. 
According to this theory the advent of 
religion was a phenomenon of racial 
adolescence. The theory, that individual 
evolution is a condensed recapitulation 
of our racial evolution, finds confirma- 
tion in the fact that even in our time, re- 
ligion is peculiarly a phenomenon of 
adolescence and pubescence. 


In our racial development the advent 
of the split personality evolved around 
the separation of the physical from the 
psychologic aspect of sex. Usually the 
physical aspects of sex were depreciated 
through a growing sense of guilt, while 
the psychologic aspects of sex were cor- 
respondingly exalted. With growing in- 
tensification of the inner conflict, the 
psychologic aspect of sex became ‘ * puri- 
fied,” and separately regarded as super- 
physical, that is, spiritual and super- 
human. In the Christian, this super- 
human valuation of sex was expressed as 
divine or satanic, according to whether 
or not there was a consciousness of any 
accompaniment of physical sexuality. 

The phallic gods were thus converted 
into Christian devils and their priests 
came to be regarded as emissaries of 
evil, or as witches and wizards. Now 
an erotic ecstasy, wholly free from the 
consciousness of sex, is very often ac- 
cepted as the mystical experience of 
God, if it is accompanied by an accept- 
ance of the proper orthodoxy in mysti- 
cal theology. Such, in brief, is the 
erotogenetic explanation of religion. 

The phrase, erotogenesis of religion, was first 
used by Theodore Schroeder (Alienist and 

Neurologist, 1907, 330-41) ; see also his Bibli- 
ography on the Psychology of Religion (1924) ; 
Converting Sex inUt Religiosity (Medical Re- 
view of Reviews, 1930, 405-15); Witchcraft 
and the Erotic Life (Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, 1930, 640-51). 

T. S. 

ESSAYEURS, men employed in 
brothels to act in a lascivious manner 
with the prostitutes in the presence of 
visitors in order to induce hesitant 
clients to indulge in fornication. 

Louis Fiaux: Les Maisons de Tolerance 
(Paris, 1892). 

ESTHETICS OF PLASTIC SUR- 
GERY. Plastic surgery deals with the 
repair of deformities of the skin and 
underlying soft tissues on all parts of 
the body. Skeletal abnormalities, with 
the exception of the osseous structures 
involved in malformations of the nose, 
chin and other portions of the face, 
come within the domain of orthopedies. 
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In many if not most cases, the cosmetic ele- 
ment is complicated by a disturbance of func- 
tion. An adherent scar on the face of a child, 
for example, may prevent normal development 
of the surrounding parts; or an ectropion of 
the lip may interfere with speech and mastica- 
tion. Naturally the reconstructive procedure 
attempts to restore normal function as well as 
to produce a harmonious exterior. 

On the other hand, even when restoration of 
function is the primary motive for surgery, 
esthetic considerations guide the procedure 
throughout. The part must be restored as 
nearly as possible to normal appearance and 
normal use ; and both purposes must bo 
achieved with a minimum of scarring. 

This omnipresent esthetic element has 
resulted in the development of certain 
general principles, unique to reconstruc- 
tive surgery, that influence all its pro- 
cedures, regardless of the portion of the 
body involved. In addition to the basic 
laws that govern all surgery, the plastic 
surgeon must be thoroughly grounded 
in the esthetic concepts out of which his 
specialty has grown. 

The impulse of self-beautification has formed 
an unbroken thread in human history. Cos- 
metics were as important in the civilizations 
of thousands of years ago as they are to-day. 
The most primitive tribes are as assiduous in 
the pursuit of their ideals of beauty as the 
inhabitants of the most sophisticated capitals 
of the globe. 

In spite of this identity of purpose, there 
has always been a wide divergence of esthetic 
standards in different regions and periods. 
Concepts of beauty vary geographically and 
chronologically, with the result that certain 
races submit to intense pain to achieve cos- 
metic effects that others would undergo equal 
pain to obliterate. Tattooing, for instance, is 
a highly prized decoration among many tribes, 
which cover largo areas of the face and body 
with complicat'd designs in spite of the dis- 
comfort inflicted in the process. Other primi- 
tive peoples endure the literal torments of salt 
in a raw wound in order to produce the scars 
that satisfy their esthetic ideal. Throughout 
Asia, Africa and Australia there are multi- 
tudinous examples of deformation of face and 
form to comply wdth local cosmetic conven- 
tions. 

The situation is not strikingly different in 
so-called civilized regions. Tigments are gen- 
<Tally used to tint cheeks, lips, hair and eye- 
lids; eye-lashes are added and brows ob- 
literated; and constrictive garments may actu- 
ally deform the body while creating an illusion 
of slenderness and symmetry. 


In view of this universality of the esthetic 
impulse it is not surprising that surgery was 
invoked, early in its history to repair the rav- 
ages of accident and disease. The Ayurveda, 
sacred medical writings of the Hindoos, de- 
scribed methods for skin-grafting over two 
thousand years ago; and nasal reconstruction 
w'as practised by the Tilemakers^ Caste in 
India before the Caesars established their em- 
pire. Modern rhinoplasty still employs the 
forehead flaps devised by the ancient Hindoos, 
modified, of course, to conform to the surgical 
principles of to-day. 

The Greeks, whose appreciation of the 
esthetic has been unequalled by any other race, 
were naturally interested in the eradication of 
deformity; and they attempted the treatment 
of many congenital malformations. Rome 
followed in Greece ’s footsteps. Celsus, the 
Roman encyclopedist, has left us detailed rec- 
ords of plastic operations on the face that 
required the shifting of living tissues. At the 
end of the second century Galen described a 
technique for restoring lost portions of the 
lips, ears and nostrils. 

The second great step in the history of 
plastic surgery, like the first, was taken for 
the repair of nasal deformities. In the six- 
teenth century loss of part or all of the nose, 
from accident or disease, was a relatively fre- 
quent occurrence in Europe, as it had been in 
ancient India. The Italian Gasparo Tagliacozzi 
(1546-99) attempted to mitigate this disfig- 
urement by taking skin from the arm to build 
a new nose. Long after Tagliacozzi plastic 
repair lagged and artificial appliances for the 
concealment of malformations replaced surgi- 
cal attempts to eradicate them. Then Joseph 
Constantine Carpue (1764r-1846), a famous 
teacher of anatomy at a London medical 
school, revived the Indian method of rebuild- 
ing the nose with a flap cut from the forehead 
(1816). From then on progress was steady if 
slow, until the grotesque pageant of disfigure- 
ment set in motion by the World War gave 
reconstructive surgery an impetus which has 
led to the virtual conquest of deformity and 
established plastic repair among the recognized 
surgical specialties. 

It was an amazing revelation of the 
depth of the esthetic instinct, during 
the war, to see soldier after soldier, 
emerging into consciousness after sur- 
gery, inquire with his first waking 
breath not into the extent of his dis- 
ability but into the degree of his de- 
formity. The situation is no different 
in civilian life, where even a slight 
malformation may bar the road to social 
or economic success and the conscious- 
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ness of disfigurement frequently in- 
duces profound psychological disturb- 
ances having a far-reaching effect on 
health and happiness. Certain observ- 
ers go so far as to say that ugliness is a 
disease, to be treated as unhesitatingly 
as any functional disorder. Without 
subscribing to this view in its entirety, 
it is indisputable that in many cases the 
eradication of a cosmetic defect restores 
psychic and emotional stability and sets 
the patient on the road to a normal so- 
cial and economic life. 

While no striet division is possible, it is con- 
venient to classify deformities in three groups: 
(1) the malformations of infancy and child- 
hood, (2) those present in adolescence and 
early maturity and (3) the disfiguring stigmata 
of real or premature senility. The treatment 
of any given abnormality is naturally the same 
in any age group. 

Deformities of Childhood. — The de- 
formities of childhood are of two types, 
congenital and acquired. Passing over 
the obstetrical palsies, which usually re- 
spond rapidly to treatment, and the 
supernumerary digits, which are easily 
removed, the most important congenital 
malformations are cleft lip and naevi of 
various kinds. 

Cleft lip — or liar el ip y as it is more 
commonly known — is a fissure of the 
upper lip, a little to the side of the mid- 
line, caused by failure of the parts to 
unite properly before birth. The fissure 
may be partial or complete, in the latter 
case extending into the nostril. It may 
be present on both sides or unilateral. 

The cause of cleft lip has not yet been 
discovered, although it occurs approxi- 
mately once in ever>" twenty-five hun- 
dred births. There is strong evidence 
of a familial tendency to this condition, 
but the hereditary factor does not lie in 
any disease and appears to be trans- 
mitted through collateral issue as often 
as along the line of direct descent. 

Fortunately this deformity yields to 
early correction. Within four to six 
weeks after birth the child is usually 
strong enough to withstand the strain 
of surgery and plastic repair can ob- 
literate almost all signs of the congeni- 


tal disfigurement. There is no dearth 
of necessary tissue — the malformation 
is due solely to a failure of union — and 
the surgeon painstakingly unites the 
separated parts, joining mucous mem- 
brane to mucous membrane, muscle to 
muscle and skin to skin so that the 
elaborate configuration of the normal 
mouth is reproduced. The vermilion 
border must be unbroken, the lip pro- 
truding and of normal length. The re- 
pair is not complete unless the flatten- 
ing of the nostril wdiich accompanies 
cleft lip is also corrected. 

Although the maximum benefits are 
not to be expected unless reconstruction 
is undertaken early, late repair is pref- 
erable to none and considerable im- 
provement can be effected. In cases 
where the corrective procedure has been 
imperfectly performed, a displacement 
of the vermilion border may result, re- 
vealed by a conspicuous Z-sha})ed notch 
in the red of the lip. Secondary" repair 
should be undertaken in such cases, for 
harmony of contour is as essential as 
healing in plastic surgery. 

While the cleft palate that frequently 
accompanies harelip is })rimarily a func- 
tional problem, it has its esthetic aspects 
too, for distressing speech disturbances 
result if the abnormality is not cor- 
rected before the infant learns to talk, 
liepair of the palatal fissure should be 
undertaken between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen months. 

Birthmarks — or naevi — comprise the 
other important group of congenital 
blemishes. In this classification fall the 
port-wine marks, moles, hemangiomas 
and lymphangiomas which, if extensive 
enough, lend a repellant aspect to an 
otherwise normal child. 

The method of repair naturally varies 
with the nature and size of the naevus. 
In some cases simple or repeated exci- 
sion suffices to eradicate the malforma- 
tion; in others skin grafts of one type 
or another must be employed The 
latter procedure always entails impor- 
tant cosmetic considerations. Unless 
the transposed skin matches the sur- 
rounding area in color and texture the 
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Fig. a 

Overdeveloped nasal deformity in association 
with markedly underdeveloped chin in jfirl of 
17. Preniature birth. 

*?raft cannot be considered perfect, no 
matter how well it has taken in its new 
location. Absolute jierfection, unfor- 
tunately, cannot always be achieved. 

Parental distress usually dictates an 
early r(‘quest for repair in cases of 
conspicuous naevi. If the reconstruc- 
tion must be done serially, it is often 
advisable to defer correction until the 
patient is old enouf?h to cooperate and 
submit to a local anesthesia. Fre- 
quently, however, an awareness of the 
blemish clouds the chihrs happiness and 
produces undesirable psychological re- 
actions. When this occurs, repair 
should be promptly undertaken. 

The acquired deformities of child- 
hood do not differ materially from those 
of adult life; but the cosmetic damaf?e 
may be greater if correction is delayed, 
due to a possible interference with nor- 
mal development. An adherent facial 
scar from a burn may prevent the sur- 
rounding tissues from developing fully, 
resulting in an asymmetry of the face. 
In the same way a ridiculously small 



Fig. B 

The underdeveloped chin was reconstructed by 
iserting two rib cartilage grafts through a 
inch incision in the natural fold of the 
tT surface of chin. The size and shape of 
the cartilaginous graft are prepared according 
to a pattern. The curvature of the graft is 
obtained by retaining the perichondrium and 
excising small triangles from the cartilage. 
Over-sized deformity of nose corrected endo- 
nasally in usual way. 

nose on a massive face may bear wit- 
ness to an unreduced fracture in child- 
hood. 

The elimination of scars entails many 
of the considerations present in the re- 
moval of naevi. It does not do to re- 
place one deformity with another and 
every precaution must be taken to mini- 
mize cicatrization from the reparative 
procedure. When grafting is necessary 
— the choice of skin must be governed 
by the texture and coloring of the area 
to be supplied. 

Deformities op Maturity. — Between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty, face and 
form reach adult proportions; and 
many latent malformations reveal them- 
selves. In this intensely emotional and 
sensitive period, the consciousness of 
deformity may lead to serious neuroses. 
Emerging from a more or less sheltered 
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childhood into the realities of social and 
economic competition, the youth bur- 
dened with a real or fancied blemish 
attributes the inevitable rebuffs and 
failures that await him to his disfigure- 
ment. In many cases correction of the 
cosmetic defect is promptly followed by 
a restoration of emotional stability. 

Nose . — By far the commonest and 
most conspicuous deformities that afflict 
adolescence are those of the nose. Lo- 
cated in the direct center of the face, 
the position and protruberance of this 
feature lend prominence to any abnor- 
mality. A slight malformation may 
make the difference between a pretty 
face and a plain one. A marked defect 
may completely disfigure an otherwise 
beautiful countenance. 

The modem western world has taken 
as its esthetic ideal the Greco-Roman 
type described in the Schadow Canon. 
This demands that the nose occupy half 
the space between the brows and the 
lower border of the chin. The profile 
angle — ^that formed by the nasal bridge 
and the line from forehead to chin — 
should measure about thirty degrees; 
and the lower surface of the tip of the 
nose should form slightly more than a 
right angle with the upper lip. There 
should be a definite angulation at the 
juncture of the forehead with the nose. 

There are many possible deviations 
from this ideal. The over-developed 
nose ma}’^ be too long, humped, hooked, 
scoliotic or too broad. In the category 
of under-sized noses are the small, flat 
and saddle back types, due to a failure 
of normal develoj)ment or to loss of part 
of the framework as a result of accident 
or disease. When skin as well as frame- 
work is missing, from whatever cause, 
the condition is one of total or partial 
loss of the nose, depending on the extent 
of the deficiency. 

Foi*tunately rhinoplasty constitutes 
one of the most brilliant chapters in the 
story of surgical reconstruction. Within 
reasonable limitations, plastic surgery 
can create a normal nose out of any type 
of deformity. Naturally the artistic 
perception of the surgeon must be 


highly developed so that he will rebuild 
individual features in harmony with the 
surrounding parts. The restored organ 
must conform not only to the universal 
esthetic canons but to the plastic line of 
the individual head. 

Mouth . — With the exception of cleft 
lip, abnormalities of the mouth are not 
usually as striking as nasal deformities. 
The mobility of the lips, the ability to 
control their contour by voluntary mus- 
cular effort, disguise many malforma- 
tions that would be highly conspicuous 
elsewhere on tlie face. In extreme cases 
of hypertroi)hy of the red of the lip or 
double lip it is a simple matter to make 
suitable crescent-shaped excisions from 
the mucous membrane on the inside of 
the mouth. 

Frequently a normal and even pretty 
mouth appears deformed because of an 
imperfection in the nose, jaw or chin. 
The angle between the nose and upper 
lip is resi)onsible for many .seeming 
flaws in the mouth which di.sappear as 
soon as the nasal tip is properly rebuilt. 
A receding chin will make relatively 
thin lips appear heavy, while a mouth 
of normal size sinks into insignificance 
above a prognathic jaw. Harmony is 
achieved in such cases by repairing the 
malformation of the chin. Orthodontia 
has obliterated many apparent deformi- 
ties of the mouth by correcting the un- 
derlying dental condition. 

Facial Asymmetries . — Facial asym- 
metry is present in every one to a 
greater or lesser degree anrl it is only 
when the irregularity is marked that it 
detracts from the aesthetic value of the 
countenance. This occurs principally 
in facial paralysis, where the sagging 
and inactivity of the affected side are in 
grotesque contrast to the compensatory 
over-activity of the other cheek. The 
deformity is especially marked in adults 
who sustained the palsy in childhood, 
before full development of the face took 
place. The abnormality is masked by 
raising the sagging muscles with fascia . 
strands. If there is a marked unilateral 
maldevelopment, fascia fat grafts are 
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B. A Striking Improvement Obtained bt Reducing the Oversized Nose in Ale 

OlAMETERS 
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A. Victim of an Automobile Accident 

The injuries consisted of severe lacerations of the lip and cheek and fracture of the nose. 
For a number of weeks this younj^ woman received treatment without regard for the 
cosmetic aftermath, resulting in the conditions shown above. 


employed to fill out the undeveloped 
area. 

Ears . — Although deformities of the 
ears can be easily concealed in women, 
in men they detract considerably from 
the esthetic contour of the head. The 
ideal auricle is located at the center of 
the head and is two and a half times as 
long as it is wide. The cartilaginous 
portion is four times as long as the soft 
lobule at the bottom and is molded in 
an intricate and beautiful pattern. 

Minor lapses from perfection are not 
noticeable in the ear. Partial or total 
absence of the external organ, an ab- 
normally protruding auricle and the 
so-called cauliflower ear comprise the 
most striking malformations. While 
the replacement of a missing auricle is 
a difficult plastic undertaking other re- 
constructive procedures on the ear are 
easily performed and offer safe and cer- 
tain relief from most of the common 
auricular deformities. 


Breasts . — The repair of mammary de- 
formities is a relatively recent achieve- 
ment. The purely esthetic value of the 
breasts is enhanced by their functional 
importance and sexual significance. 
Any striking malformation is a source 
of intense distress to women of all ages. 

The ideal breast of art is the normal 
breast of nature — a firm hemisphere of 
varying size with the nipple protruding 
from its center. The weight of this or- 
gan is sustained by the firm dermal 
structure, by fibrous projections be- 
tween the gland and the skin and 
fibrous bands extending from the chest 
to the collar-bone. When the normally 
firm skin sags and the suspensory liga- 
ments lose their elasticity, due either to 
the excessive weight of the mammae or 
the use of tight brassieres, prolapse re- 
sults and the breast becomes pendulous. 

Hypertrophy, due to fatty overdevel- 
opment, occurs as frequently in young 
girls as in older women. Since the 
breasts are virtually the starting point 
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Senile, pendulous breast in a girl of twenty-two, reaching almost to the umbilicus. Besides 
the physical discomfort attached to this condition, such as pain and a dragging sensation 
about the shoulders, this girl, who was otherwise slender and well formed, was debarred from 
the sports and social pursuits natural to her age. 


for fashion, girls so afflicted are de- 
barred from the realm of fashionable 
dress and the numerous social, sjmrting 
and professional activities ’which de- 
mand partial exposure of the chest. 
This is true also in marked mammary 
asymmetries and the prematurely senile 
breasts which are seen in many com- 
paratively young women. 

In the past twenty years remarkable 
advances have been made in mammary 
reconstruction. The procedure favored 
by the writer is a two-stage operation 
]ierfoi*med through an incision in the 
submammary fold to minimize visible 
scarring. The nipple and areola are 
transposed through a button-hole in- 
cision made in the skin ; the excess fat, 
skin and glandular tissue are removed 
(in the fatty hypertrophies) : and the 
gland is securely affixed to the chest 
wall to prevent recurrence. The opera- 
tion is done in two stages to avoid 
necrosis of the nipple. Fine modeling 
of the reconstructed organ is postponed 
until the completion of the essential re- 
parative measures. There are no func- 
tional contra-indications to this type of 
surgery since lactation rarely occurs in 
extreme mammary hypertrophy. Where 


function exists, every precaution is 
taken to preserve it. 

Senile Malformations. — ^Premature 
atrophy of the breasts is but one mani- 
festation of the untimely senescence 
which has proven an unwelcome con- 
comitant of modem civilization and 
brands men and women with the stig- 
mata of old age at a period when their 
faculties are at their height and their 
participation in the diverse social and 
economic activities of life should be at 
its fullest. 

Women suffer more keenly than men 
from the visible manifestations of 
senescence for they rely more on the 
esthetic factor for the achievement of 
their objectives. It is sad at forty-five 
and fifty when the vital impulses are 
still running high to be relegated to the 
background by the stigmata of age. At 
thirty and forty it is nothing short of 
tragedy. 

Face . — The skin is the barometer of 
the aging process. As its fibrous ele- 
ments lose their elasticity and the sub- 
cutaneous fat disappears, it wrinkles 
and sags and falls in folds and pouches 
about the facial cavities and skeletal 
angles. 
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Plastic surgery successfully effaces 
the visible symbols of senility from the 
face and neck. Wrinkles and folds are 
obliterated by excision of the redundant 
skin after wide undermining. Incisions 
are concealed in the hair-line, behind the 
ears, below the orbital border and in the 
fold beneath the chin, depending on the 
area repaired. Thorough undermining 
of the skin and long incisions insure 
the durability of the improvements ef- 
fected, in contrast to the impermanence 
of the results from the inadequate sur- 
gery of the ‘‘beauty doctor. 

Body . — The body, like the face, gives 
characteristic evidence of senescence. 
The entire form may become emaciated, 
with wrinkling and sagging of the skin ; 
or a generalized adiposis may betray the 
changes taking place in the metabolic 
and endocrine systems. Surgical recon- 
struction is indicated only when local- 
ized accumulations of fat deform an 
otherwise normal body, as in the case of 
fatty hypertrophy of the breasts. 

The removal of excessive abdominal 
fat and skin should be done only in ad- 
vanced cases. If the adiposis is confined 
to the lower portion of the abdomen, the 
incision can be partially concealed by 
placing it in the supra-pubic fold. When 
a large apron of fat is distributed over 
a wide area, long median and horizontal 
incisions are necessary. Conspicuous 
prolapse of the abdomen is usually ac- 
companied by hernias which are re- 
paired at the same time. 

Flabbiness and wrinkling of the skin 
of the body, whether from age, rigid 
dieting or repeated pregnancies, can be 
corrected in the same way as on the 
face. The skin must be widely under- 
mined and the excess excised. The 
cosmetic gain is hardly worth the dis- 
comfort and risks of surgery in such 
cases, however, unless vocational rea- 
sons demand exposure of the body. 

Ankles . — A distressing deformity 
however is usually caused by overdevel- 
opment of the muscles as well as the 
bones. Reconstruction is therefore in- 
advisable except when the malformation 
is produced by an excessive accumula- 


tion of fat. 

Cosmetic Quackery. — The safety and 
effectiveness of authentic plastic pro- 
cedures are in strong contrast to the 
futile risks of many of the processes in 
use in beauty parlors and by untrained 
cosmeticians. “Rejuvenation’’ of the 
skin is attempted by means of powerful 
caustics that merely remove the homy 
outer layer of the epidermis, or, if they 
go deeper, leave conspicuous scars. 
There is no more vicious cosmetic quack- 
ery than the use of paraffin injections 
to remove wrinkles. Hollows in the 
skin are temporarily filled out and 
wrinkles obliterated, but the ultimate 
deformity is far \vorse than the ravages 
of age. With the passage of time the 
paraffin loses its original character and 
invades the surrounding tissues, form- 
ing hideous tumors and setting up an 
extensive inflammation of the skin. Sur- 
gical interference is necessary to remove 
the paraffin ; but even when this is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, scars remain to 
bear witness to the dangerous folly of 
so-called rejuvenating oils. 

REQnsiTES OF Plastic Surgery. — 
The universal urge for beauty can and 
should be satisfied; but plastic repair, 
like all other surgery, demands perfect 
asepsis and an expert evaluation of the 
subject’s systemic condition. These re- 
quirements can be satisfied only in a 
first class medical institution. The pre- 
caution of hospitalization should not be 
ignored even in minor cosmetic opera- 
tions. 

More than the orthodox surgical tech- 
nique is required to make a competent 
plastic surgeon. Beside a thorough 
knowledge of the basic surgical sciences, 
those entering the field of plastic repair 
should have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the aesthetic ])rinciples 
that govern the visual arts. They must, 
moreover, possess an insight into the 
obscure psychological motives that fre- 
quently prompt the request for repair. 
In doubtful cases appraisal of the 
psychic arguments for and against sur- 
gery is often a problem of the first 
order. 
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Deformity of whatever defn^e is al- 
most always accompanied by a cor- 
responding emotional instability. In 
normal types this is controlled and kept 
within reasonable limits. In neurotics 
the sense of disfigurement may become 
a deep-seated obsession, driving the suf- 
ferer on a fantastic quest for relief 
which frequently ends in suicide or 
some other tragic denouement. 

Surgical Indications. — While it is 
impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules, in general it may be said that any 
striking malformation calls for surgical 
intervention. Conversely, a flaw that is 
not noticeable to others does not war- 
rant repair, no matter how seriously it 
disturbs the peace of mind of its pos- 
sessor. To a great extent, the likeli- 
hood of a psychic recovery after surgery 
is in direct proportion to the reasonable- 
ness of the subjective reaction to the 
deformity. 

Evaluation of the indications for sur- 
gery is most difficult when the abnor- 
mality for which relief is sought is 
indeed perceptible but of moderate de- 
gree. Many factors influence the de- 
cision to operate in such cases — notably 
the extent to which the blemish* handi- 
caps its possessor in the diverse compe- 
titions of life. A trifling recession of 
the chin is a serious impediment to a 
movie actor but no hindrance at all to 
a shipping clerk. Similarly a slightly 
over-developed nose may injure the so- 
cial opportunities of a young girl 
whereas it should have no influence on 
the destiny of an elderly cook. 

The importance of the stigmata of 
age must be analyzed in the same way. 
A housewife of forty or fifty can hold 
her own — and even pass as a handsome 
woman — in spite of a few wrinkles on 
her face or neck. To an actress of the 
same age or to a woman of thirty or 
thirty-five who has aged prematurely 
under the stress of economic competi- 
tion, those same lines may spell the end 
of professional activity. In many 
spheres, success is bound up with the 
esthetic factor in appearance. 

It is not to be imagined that the de- 


sire for plastic repair is confined to 
women. Under the pressure of psychic, 
social and economic forces men suffer as 
acutely as women from flaws in their 
appearance and are no less willing to 
submit to a certain amount of pain, risk 
and expense in order to approximate 
the esthetic ideal. This instinct has 
been present in all races at all times. 
The twentieth century has heightened 
it because the ruthless competition of 
our times sets a premium on youth and 
beauty. Performed by experts and 
under suitable conditiotis of safety, 
modern plastic surgery opens the door 
to happiness and success to many whom 
deformity wbuld previously have con- 
demned to social and economic limbo. 

J. W. M. 

ETHICS, SEXUAL. 

1. Abortion. 

2. Alimony. 

3. Breach of Promise. 

4. Chastity as a Virtue. 

n. Divorce. 

6. Domestic Trio: Manage X Teois. 

7. Double Standard. 

8. Extra- Marital Belations. 

9. Homosexuality. 

10. Ilucit Relations. 

11. Illegitimacy. 

12. Incest. 

13. Masturbation. 

14. Pornography. 

15. Prevenception or Birth Control. 

16. Promiscuity. 

17. Prostitution. 

18. Rape. 

19. Seduction. 

20. Sexual Favors in Unrequited Love. 

21. Sexual Intercourse without Love. 

22. Unnatural Positions and Methods. 

Before discussing the various mani- 
festations of the sex instinct, before de- 
ciding on the morality or immorality 
of separate sexual acts or relationships, 
it is necessary to lay down the funda- 
mental principles which would guide 
my judgments, to explain the criteria 
which determine my approval or con- 
demnation. 

The basic principles underlying this 
writer's code of ethics are really very 
simple, so simple and free from am- 
biguity and equivocalness that it is im- 
possible to misinterpret them. 

Those basic principles, which I have 
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always maintained and defended, are 
as follows: 

1. No act or human relationship is 
in itself either moral or immoral; it is 
the intention of the actor and the ef- 
fects of the act which determine the 
morality and immorality of the actor 
and the act. 

2. An act or relationship which is 
beneficial to one or more persons, with- 
out injuring others, is moral. An act 
which is injurious to one or more per- 
sons is immoral. An act which is 
neither beneficial nor injurious is an in- 
different act, it is amoral. An act 
which benefits some persons and injures 
others may be both moral and immoral 
at the same time, and its classification 
as moral or immoral will depend upon 
the balance of the benefit over the in- 
jury or vice versa. With the above 
criterion we are able to judge the moral- 
ity or immorality of any person or act 
anywhere; for I maintain that the 
ha^ic principle of morality is the same 
everywhere and always has been the 
same. 

3. Morality is a human quality, like 
love and pity. And I do not believe 
in abstract, ethereal morality, in moral- 
ity in the desert, or on the globe with- 
out any human beings on it. Morality 
enters into the question only when we 
deal with the relationship of one human 
being to another. Morality does not 
exist apart from human beings, from 
at least two human beings. 

4. Having stated that by the criterion 
presented in my basic principles we 
can determine the morality or immoral- 
ity of any act or relationship, it follows 
that we have no need of any special 
code of sexual morality. Our general 
moral code will suffice to solve all sexual 
problems. What is moral in general 
morality is moral in sexual morality, 
what is immoral generally is immoral 
sexually. 

5. The sexual relationship of two* or 
several sane adult persons is their affair 
solely and exclusively. The State has a 
right to interfere only when the union 
has resulted in children and these chil- 


dren are not properly cared for. With 
this sole proviso, it is a remnant of 
savagery and of theocratic domination 
for the State to attempt to control 
people in the matter of the expression 
of their personal instincts. 

***** 

Abortion. — Abortion, or the interrup- 
tion of pregnancy before the fetus is 
viable, except when performed in order 
to save the mother ^s life, is considered a 
crime in all civilized countries, except 
Soviet Russia. Abortion is not a desir- 
able thing ; it does mean the destruction 
of a commencing life; and one does not 
admire the woman who looks upon the 
thing lightly and who instead of using 
preveneeptives, which she may find dis- 
tasteful or troublesome, prefers to go 
to the accommodating physician every 
month or two to have her uterus 
emptied. 1 consider abortion an evil, 
and I feel confident that the time will 
come when abortions will become un- 
necessary, or recourse wdll be had to 
them but very rarely. But it must be 
recognized that under our present con- 
ditions, there are cases when the induc- 
tion of an abortion is not only morally 
permissible, but becomes a humane 
duty. 

When a woman is in labor and we see that 
she cannot possibly p^ive birth to the child 
without risk to her life, the law pives us the 
right to destroy the child ; when a woman, 
married or unmarried, who has tuberculosis, 
heart disease or kidney disease becomes preg- 
nant and we find that the pregnancy is aggra- 
vating her condition, the law gives us the right 
to induce an al)ortion ; it is then called a 
therapeutic abortion and is considered a per- 
fectly proper, perfectly legitimate procedure. 

But when a girl has, through some unwise 
step, through some misadventure, become preg- 
nant and she comes to the physician begging 
him to interrupt the pregnancy and save her 
from the ostracism and the shame, threatening 
that otherwise she will commit suicide, the 
physician — well knowing the girl and knowing 
that she will put the threat into execution — 
nevertheless shows her the door, because **to 
induce an abortion is a crime against God,’^ 
or because he is afraid of the possible results. 

The refusal of decent and competent 
physicians to induce abortion even when 
the girBs or woman condition has been 
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most pitiably desperate has had dis- 
astrous results. It has driven many an 
unfortunate to a suicide’s grave, or to 
marriage with a man whom she de- 
spised, but whom she married only to 
escape the disgrace of illegitimate 
motherhood, or it has forced her into 
the hands of an incompetent quack 
where she paid with her life or chronic 
invalidism for the stupidity and cruelty 
of an antiquated law. 

A time will come when motherhood 
out of wedlock will not be considered 
the disgrace that it is now ; a time will 
come when the access to prevenceptive 
information will be universal ; at that 
time recourse to abortion will be of rare 
occurrence. But in the meantime we 
must legalize it. Abortion up to the 
end of the third month should be made 
quite legal when performed by a physi- 
cian and at the request of the woman. 
Our motto should be: Let abortion be 
made unnecessary, superfluous, but in 
the meantime it should be made legal. 

Alimonif . — Alimony is a monetary al- 
lowance which the husband has to pay, 
by order of court, to his wife or ex- 
wife after her divorce or legal separa- 
tion from him. 

What is the ethics of alimony? It is 
somewhat degrading for a woman to 
accept monthly or annual payments or 
one lump sum from a man whom she 
divorced or who divorced her. And in 
the future, when w’oman will be truly 
economically as independent as man, 
alimony will be a thing unheard of. 
The word itself will become obsolete. 
But at the present time when the 
woman is not economically independent 
and when she is perhaps middle-aged or 
past middle age and stands little or no 
chance to secure another husband I 
can see nothing immoral or degrading 
in the payment and in the acceptance 
of alimony. 

Of course if the husband has nothing, the 
wife will get nothing, and if she is economi- 
cally independent, she should receive nothing 
whether the husband is rich or not. When 
she married it was definitely understood that 
the arrangement was a permanent one, for life. 
Therefore if living together for whatever rea- 


son has become impossible, it is nothing but 
right that the husband should pay a reasonable 
amount for the support of the wife. But the 
excessive amounts of alimony which some 
courts adjudge are scandalous and should be 
protested against. 

Breach of Promise , — ^Breach of prom- 
ise simply means the failure to fulfill 
a promise; but usually it is understood 
to mean the failure on a man’s part to 
marry a girl or woman whom he had 
promised to marry. 

Should suits for breach of promise be 
allowable? In the future, suing a man 
for breach of promise will sound as 
ridiculous as a man suing a girl for 
breach of promise sounds now. (Though 
there have been a few such cases.) 
The law will not recognize it, and there 
will be* no such thing. There ought to 
be no such thing now, but there is some 
justification for it. The young woman 
has lost time — a year, or two or more; 
there are cases where men were engaged 
for ten years and then broke off — ^her 
chances of securing another fiance are 
decidedly less, for many men have a 
prejudice against a girl who has been 
jilted, in some cases the intimacy had 
reached the stage of partial or complete 
sexual relations, in short, the girl ’s 
value as a prospective bride is decidedly 
lessened, and she considers herself 
morally justified in demanding compen- 
sation. 

Tlicre is another reason w^hy suing for 
breach of promise has a definite justification. 
The conscienceless sadistic seducer is not yet 
quite extinct. And the only way he succeeds 
or could succeed with some girls is by engag- 
ing himself to them, by making a definite 
promise of marriage. Only under such condi- 
tions do some girls consider themselves morally 
justified in yielding. And the only thing that 
holds the professional seducer back in some 
cases from definitely promising marriage is the 
fear of a breach of promise suit. Were there 
no such thing as suing for breach of promise 
of marriage, the Don Juan would have no 
hesitation in promising marriage to any pretty 
girl that would take his fancy, and to whom 
he would appeal, seducing and then abandon- 
ing her. As it is, there is some restraint to 
his dishonest activities. 

Of course, a refined and high-spirited girl 
will recoil from the idea of a monetary com- 
pensation and from the publicity attendant 
upon a trial for a breach of promise; but not 
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all girls are refined and high-spirited, and one 
can not aay that there is no justice or equity 
on their side. I should say that each case 
ought to be decided on its merits by a special 
commission, and behind closed doors. But 
breach of promise suits on the part of women 
who are really low-grade prostitutes, profes- 

_• — 1 -u- j ^Y[ men as their 

iunj thrown out of 
court, no matter how ** clear** the case may 
be. We must bear in mind that just as there 
are men vampires so there are vampires of the 
female species. 

Chastity as a Virtue , — It would be a 
mistake to think, as some freethinkers 
do, that only in Christian countries is 
chastity considered a virtue and un- 
chastity a vice. Among some savage 
and primitive races unchastity was sur- 
rounded with innumerable taboos and 
was punished more cruelly than it ever 
was by any Christian nation. 

The question is: Is chastity a vir- 
tue? And is it generally to be praised, 
fostered and encouraged ? The question 
can not be answered laconically either 
in the affirmative or negative. Chastity 
under certain circumstances is advisable 
for hygienic, for self-disciplining rea- 
sons, it may be temporarily useful in 
helping us to sublimate our libido sex- 
ualis — because within certain limits the 
sex instinct may be sublimated — but 
that does not render it an outstanding 
virtue, and does not make unchastity a 
vice. 

A virtue is a positive quality which benefits 
the individual, his friends and neighbors, the 
nation or the race as a whole. Kindness is a 
virtue. Sympathy, pity is a virtue. Courage 
in fighting for freedom, for the oppressed and 
downtrodden, is a virtue. Charity is a virtue. 
All those qualities are pro-social in character, 
they benefit single individuals, they benefit the 
race. But whom does unswerving chastity 
benefit? Certainly not the chaste one, man 
or woman, nor anybody else. I therefore 
cannot class chastity among the positive vir- 
tues. 

Dworce , — ^My attitude towards di- 
vorce is a very simple one: When the 
people, both of them, have decided that 
they do not wish to continue to live to- 
gether, they should be divorced without 
further ado. Perhaps the decree should 
be made final three or six months after 
the application for divorce, but this is 


a detail. 

Where only one party demands a di- 
vorce, the other party resisting, the 
case should be submitted to a mutually 
agreed upon arbitrator or arbitration 
committee, which would listen to testi- 
mony in private; there would be but a 
nominal expense and no publicity, and 
of course infidelity would not be the 
only ground as it now is in so many 
States. Incompatibility of tempera- 
ments would be an all-sufficient ground. 
In most cases, however, and speaking 
generally, divorce would be gran table 
at the application of even one party. 

Where there are children, the situa- 
tion is more complicated. It is true 
that children do not thrive very well 
with divorced parents, but children do 
not thrive very well either when the 
parents hate each other, when there are 
daily squabbles and fights, accusations 
and recriminations. 

It is a question whether the children would 
not get along better living Avith one of the 
parents than under a roof w’here a continual 
war, open or silent, is going on. Of course the 
children must be taken care of. The State 
must see to it that they do not suffer more 
than in the nature of things is absolutely un- 
avoidable. Children are the State’s most 
precious possession, they must be protected, 
they must be guarded above everything else. 
But the children being properly taken care of 
by one or both of the parents, no additional 
obstacles should be put in the way of granting 
a divorce. 

Divorce immoral ? The forcing of 
people to live together who can not 
stand each other is immoral and anti- 
social. The easy granting of divorce is 
moral and pro-social; it benefits the in- 
dividuals and the race. 

Domestic Trio: Menage a Trois , — 
May a woman live openly with two hus- 
bands or a man with two wives? The 
case is well known of Mr. X, a promi- 
nent radical, who is quite willing to 
share his wife with a friend. They 
live all three in the same house, and 
except for the fact that she is married 
legally to only one of the men, both men 
may be considered her husbands. There 
is no jealousy, and all three are satis- 
fied. 
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Their friends were deeply shocked at first, 
many of them cut them; gradually some came 
back, others stayed away permanently. It is 
their luck that they are in a metropolis and 
are not dependent economically upon any boss 
or superior. Were they in a small town, life 
would bo made impossible for them; they 
would be driven from the place. If there is 
anybody whom the small-towner considers 
utterly beneath contempt, as standing at the 
lowest rung of the ladder of moral degrada- 
tion, it is the man who knows that his wife 
‘‘betrays’’ him, knows with whom she betrays 
him, and still does nothing in the matter; 
seems to acquiesce. He is considered either 
the most venal, or the most cow’ardly of men. 
And even most of Mr. X’s radical and intelli- 
gent friends looked upon him with ill-concealed 
contempt. 

I cannot sec that Mr. X deserved 
any contempt. It is merely the un- 
usiialness of the situation that caused 
the people to be shocked. And basing 
myself upon the criteria of morality 
of our Code, I cannot see that either 
Mr. X, Mrs. X or the friend and lover 
can be morally condemned, reprimanded 
or despised. Whose affair was it ex- 
cept the affair of the three people con- 
cerned ? And if the three people 
concerned were perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangement, were made happier 
thereby, why the moral indignation? 

Mrs. X was perfectly capable of satis- 
fying sexually and emotionally both her 
husband and her lover, she loved both 
about equally well, and she was unwill- 
ing to part from either. The solution 
suggested by her was the best solution 
out of a difficult situation which 
threatened to become a catastrophe ; the 
new situation was not merely acquiesced 
in by both men, but was soon seen to be 
the most sensible, the most humane was 
in fact the only solution possible. And 
in the future, civilized, emancipated 
human beings, emancipated not only in 
words but in their souls, will see noth- 
ing morally wrong, nothing whatever, 
in one woman living with two men or 
in one man living with two women. 

It is the wrong idea, responsible for so much 
pernicious mischief that a man can love one 
woman only, and vice versa, that makes us see 
something immoral in a man living with or 
loving more than one woman and in a woman 
living with and loving more than one man. 


And why claim to be so shocked? After all, 
polygamy — polygyny and polyandry — was not 
an altogether unknown phenomenon, and even 
now polygyny is still practiced in some places. 
And the Mormons were not primitive savages. 
And we can see nothing shocking, nothing im- 
moral in a menage d trois. 

Double Standard , — you claim 
there should be absolutely the same 
standard for women as for men ? ’ ^ Ab- 
stractly, theoretically, yes: One stand- 
ard. Abstractly, theoretically, there is 
no room for a double standard in sex 
morality as there is no room for a 
double standard in general morality. 
Whatever is permitted to a man should 
be permitted to a woman. But prac- 
ticallyy no. And for the woman’s own 
sake. The general attitude the world 
over is still much more opposed to sex 
.freedom in women than to the same 
freedom in men, and but few women 
are strong enough to go against the 
general current without exhausting 
their energy, without being crushed or 
battered by it. 

Then there is the biological differ- 
ence; men do not become pregnant, and 
women do; and sex indulgence can not 
have the same consequences for men 
that it has for women ; and in the case 
of married people, the man indulging 
extra-maritally does not bring somebody 
else’s baby home, while the wife may in 
spite of prevenceptives ; and it — the 
baby — may be of much inferior stock. 
You will admit that there is a reason 
for not punishing a woman who seduces 
a young boy as severely — if at all — as 
we punish a man who seduces or rapes a 
young woman. For all these reasons, 
there is a justification for the double 
standard. But if a woman, after hav- 
ing considered all the pros and cons, is 
determined to enter upon a life of full 
sexual freedom, it is her right and privi- 
lege to do so; and she is no more im- 
moral in doing so than a man is in 
similar circumstances. 

Extra-marital Relations, — Extra-mar- 
ital relations are on a different level 
from illicit relations between non-mar- 
ried people. While there are but few 
rational moralists of the present day 
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who consider illicit relations between 
single people, entered into openly and 
willingly, with a full consideration of 
the possible consequences, as morally 
reprehensible, there is still a consider- 
able number of free-thinking men and 
women who regard extra-marital rela- 
tions as ethically indefensible. Such re- 
lations do stand on a different plane 
from relations between the single. 

In indulging in extra-marital rela- 
tions, the man or the wife breaks an 
openly expressed or tacitly understood 
vow or promise; and the psychic suffer- 
ing of one of the partners is a much 
more likely probability than is the case 
with two single people. And yet I 
will find it is not at all difficult to 
demonstrate that there are cases in 
which extra-marital indulgence would^ 
have to be condoned by the most rigid 
of moralists — rational moralists, of 
course. 

Of the numerous examples I could present, 
let me give one: Mr. and Mrs. A. have been 
married eight years. It was a ease of mutual 
love and they love each other now, though 
there are times of tension and of strained 
relations. Very soon after the marriage they 
both discovered that Mrs. A did not care for 
the sex act. Xot only was she indifferent to 
it, but it was objectionable to her. To satisfy 
the demands of Mr. A she submitted oc- 
casionally, but with ill-concealed reluctance. 
After the first child, her objection to the sex 
act became intensified and her reluctance to 
yield to the sexual embrace more open. Mr. 
A knew that she did not participate in tin* 
act, that it was obnoxious to her, and his 
satisfaction in the act became gradually more 
and more impaired. After the third child she 
practically refused to have any further sexual 
relations. He was a robust, virile, active man; 
he was now’ at the acme of his manhood, and 
his nature demanded an indulgence of twice 
or at least once a week. If he abstained 
longer he suffered, both phy.sically and 
mentally; he was unable to do his work prop- 
erly; the nocturnal emissions w’ould not re- 
lieve him; on the contrary, they would leave 
him in a more irritable condition, which would 
make the desire for sexual indulgence more 
imperative. 

What was he to do? Abstain and injure 
his health, impair his capacity for work, be- 
come morose and irritable with his wife and 
children? Demand a divorce? But he loved 
his w'ife and little family, a divorce would 
have caused unhappiness to him, to his wife 


and to his children, and would have meant 
another broken home, over which our theo- 
logians and conventional moralists are so con- 
cerned. 

No, he took the sensible, best-for-all con- 
cerned, and therefore moral way: he began 
to have extra-marital relations. Whether his 
wife w’as aw’are of it or not is not quite 
certain. Mr. A suspects she was. But one 
thing is certain, the household was a happier 
household than it had been before: and ac- 
cording to our principle that any act or re- 
lationship which is beneficial to two or more 
people without causing injury to anybody is 
a moral act, Mr. A ’s extra -marital relations 
must be consi<lered a moral act. 

Again, the w’ife may become affected with 
a disease which w’ould jeopardize her life if 
she indulged in sex rehitions. Shall the hus- 
band who loves his wife spend the rest of 
his life as a celibate? 

Or the wife may become enormously fat, 
untidy and generally objectionable ])hysically. 
Still there are children, a divorce or separa- 
tion would destroy the hoim* and would break 
the wife ’s heart — taking all circumstances 
into consideration the husband thinks it more 
moral on his part to continue to live umler 
the same roof, but get his emotional and 
sexual satisfaction outside. 

Many exam})le8 could be given showing that 
in some cases extra-marital relations are the 
lesser of two evils. 

Common sense would say that a man 
who for whatever reason finds it impos- 
sible to continue to live wdth his wife 
or a wife who for whatever reason finds 
it impossible to continue to live with 
her husband should have no great diffi- 
culty^ in obtaining a divorce ; they would 
not then be obliged to have recourse to 
extra-marital relations; but common 
sen.se is not the ruling power in most 
countries, and it is the State with its 
unintelligent laws and antiquated legal 
machinery that is responsible for a 
great deal of the illicit and extra-matri- 
monial relationships that exist, as it is 
responsible for much of the prostitution 
and crime that cast such sombre shad- 
ows on our social life. 

In many cases we can find a definite 
justification, physical or spiritual for 
extra-marital relations. But there are 
cases when without any special ascer- 
tainable reason, except the fundamental 
reason that strict monogamy is not 
suited to every human male, the man 
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tired of his wife. She no longer 
satisfies him. She may or she may not 
bore him. She may have become less 
attractive sexually, or she may be as 
attractive as she was during the first 
year of their married life; or she may 
even be more attractive. There is many 
a woman who is more attractive at 
thirty-five than at twenty-five and men 
may find them most charming and at- 
tractive. And yet the husband may 
have lost or be losing interest in her. 
He may have a strong, irresistible yearn- 
ing for another woman ; not any special 
woman, but just another woman. I 
do not see why in such cases the man is 
not justified in having extra-marital re- 
lations if he can do so without causing 
his wife any suffering. And it may be 
stated here, what I have maintained 
for many years, that such occasional 
extra-marital relations, instead of fur- 
ther loosening, may tighten and 
strengthen the marital bond. 

Homosexualify , — Homosexuality is no 
crime, no sin. It is a misfortune. It is 
a natural abnormality for which the 
homosexual is no more responsible than 
tlie heterosexual is for his heterosexual- 
ity, than he is responsible for his stature 
or the color of his hair. Those who live 
in homosexual relations hurt no third 
person, do no injury to the State. 

It is better they should be permitted to live 
and associate among themselves unmolested 
than that they should be hounded, deprived of 
the 8oei(‘ty of their friends, and perhaps be 
induced to marry and transmit their abnor- 
mality to the progeny. For, unfortunately, 
though the homosexual man has the soul of a 
woman and tlic homosexual woman the soul 
of a man, physiologically they are what they 
are anatomically, and the homosexual man can 
beget like a normal man, and the homosexual 
woman can conceive and bear children like a 
normal w'oman. 

From every point of view, from the 
points of view of justice, expedience 
and decency, it is important that the 
homosexual should not be prosecuted or 
molested. 

All we have a right to demand is that he 
should not flaunt his homosexuality publicly. 
For while genuine homosexuality is an inborn 
trait, its public exhibition may lead to per- 


versity, to so-called pseudo-homosexuality. And 
of course any attempt at '' ’ 

minors or adolescents for homosexual or 
pederastic practices should be punished 
severely — as we punish the seduction of female 
children and minor girls for the purpose of 
heterosexual relations. Minors of either sex 
w'ho can neither protect themselves nor have 
sufficient knowledge or reasoning power to 
understand what they are doing should be 
protected by society. Hence pederasty is on 
quite a different plane from homosexual rela- 
tions among adults; it is an immoral practice 
and should remain punishable. 

lllicU Relations . — Some of the opin- 
ions expressed by the writer of these 
lines are not susceptible to argumenta- 
tion, for they are based on one^s entire 
outlook, one’s Weltanschauung, one’s 
religious and moral code. If a person, 
either on religious or on moral grounds, 
believes that illicit sexual relations are 
criminal, sinful or morally reprehensi- 
ble, then there is nothing to argue 
about ; nor is it of any great importance 
to try to convert him to a different point 
of view. Some very excellent men hold 
those views, and it does not interfere 
with their engaging in useful, meritori- 
ous, creative and humanitarian work. 
I myself once held such views, but 
my attitude towards voluntary so-called 
illicit sex relations has undergone a 
change. 

If I take and apply my criteria for 
determining the morality and immoral- 
ity of acts and relationships, I must 
reach the conclusion that there is noth- 
ing immoral in illicit relationships ; and 
where such a relationship is distinctly 
beneficial to two people, then it is not 
only not immoral, but is distinctly moral 
and commendable. 

The writer could present numerous 
unimpeachable cases which would cor- 
roborate his thesis that illicit sex rela- 
tions between two unmarried people 
were conducive to mutual happiness or 
at least satisfaction and well-being, 
without causing any injury to any third 
person or to society, but we shall limit 
ourself to laying down the following 
proposition : 

There is nothing morally wrong in 
illicit sex relations, in themselves ; 
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where they are entered into voluntarily 
and freely and contribute to the physi- 
cal, emotional and mental well-being of 
two people, they are to be considered as 
socially beneficial and therefore moral; 
illicit relations become immoral and 
anti-social when they are effected by 
force, misrepresentation, deception, or 
false promises. And in this respect 
they do not differ from any non-sexual 
act that is effected by force, misrepre- 
sentation, deception or false promises. 

Illegitimacy , — There are no illegiti- 
mate mothers as there are no illegiti- 
mate children ; all mothers and all 
children are legitimate. Many years 
ago I stated that the very word il- 
legitimate” as applied to motherhood or 
childhood would disappear from the 
vocabulary, the same as the word ^‘il- 
licit” as applied to sex relations, and 
several other words bequeathed to us by 
a superstitious past. In the future no 
distinction will be made between mar- 
ried and unmarried mothers, and chil- 
dren born out of wedlock will be treated 
exactly like children born in wedlock, 
as is the case in at least one great coun- 
try now. 

At the present, however, so-called illegiti- 
mate children labor under certain disadvan- 
tages, and I am therefore not quite sure 
that I could give my full moral sanction to 
mothers who wish to bring ** illegitimate ^ ' 
children into the world. The mother may wish 
to defy society, and may even glory in the 
disadvantages, the handicaps and the martyr- 
dom of an illegitimate union, or illegitimate 
motherhood. I do not see that she has the 
right to bring a child into the world which 
will labor under handicaps. T have always 
been opposed to vicarious martyrdom, and no 
mother can know how her child will grow up. 
Perhaps it will grow up a wefikling. Perhaps 
the child will grow up conservatively and will 
come to despise the mother who brought him 
or her into the world ‘‘under a cloud. 

Incest , — Incest (Latin : Incestum, 
from m, no; castus; pure, chaste) or 
sexual intercourse between very near 
relatives, between persons so nearly re- 
lated that they could not contract legal 
marriage, is anti-social and therefore 
immoral. It is anti-social because too 
close inbreeding, unless every defective 


or potentially defective individual is 
rigorously excluded, which can not very 
well be done, leads or may lead to the 
degeneration of the offspring. And to 
bring forth children from incestuous 
relations, being anti-social and immoral, 
would properly be a punishable offense. 
But barring this eventuality, and except 
where minors and dependents are con- 
cerned, I do not see that it is the 
State’s province to interfere. Incest, 
with the two exceptions noted above, 
belongs to the domain of the moralist 
and the sexologist; they can do some 
good ; the State can do only harm. And 
as a matter of fact, the people feel it 
to be so, and cover the catastrophe with 
a mantle of secrecy and silence. 

People indulging in inrcstiious relations are 
branded as degenerates, as people of the 
lowest degree of immorality, as abnormal 
criminals. I have not personally met eases 
of father-daughter or mother-son incest, though 
I have known of such cases; but I have 
met personally several cases of brother-sister 
incest. And when they grew up, they behaved 
in a normal manner: the men bt‘came re- 
spectable citizens, law-abiding professional 
men, solid fathers of families, and the w’omen 
were as good wives and mothers as if nothing 
had happened to them in their adolescence. 
Nobody would have accused the men or the 
women of any degeneracy or abnormality. 

As to the alleged innate horror of in- 
cest, of the inborn disgust, loathing at 
the very thought of it, there is no such 
thing. The innate horror of incest is 
purely mythical, apocryphal. A very 
large number of men, much larger than 
one imagines, are in love with their sis- 
ters and vice versa and if they abstain 
from sexual relations, it is not because 
of an innate disgust, but because of 
their religious, social and moral bring- 
ing up. A great number of fathers are 
deeply in love with their daughters and 
vice versa. And it is only religion, tra- 
dition and our moral code that keeps 
them apart, prevents their physical 
intimacy. 

Masturbation , — Little need be said 
about the ethics or morality of mastur- 
bation. We may consider it a disagree- 
able or foolish habit, an injurious 
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practice, but there is certainly nothing 
vicious or immoral about it. At the 
worst one may put it on a par with 
smoking or drinking. But even to this 
comparison many would object. For 
there is a growing body of medical opin- 
ion that masturbation, as it is usually 
practised, is not at all injurious. When 
we see feeble-mindedness as a concomi- 
tant of excessive masturbation, the 
latter may be said not to be the cause of 
the former, but the result of it. At any 
rate, it is only in the sense that any 
practice that weakens a man and makes 
him less useful to himself and to the 
community is immoral, that we can con- 
sider masturbation immoral. But 
where masturbation is harmless or even, 
as it not infrequently happens, bene- 
ficial to the individual, there it is 
ridiculous to speak of it as immoral. In 
the first case it is an indifferent act, 
neither moral nor immoral ; in the 
second case — ^where it benefits the in- 
dividual — we have a right to call it a 
moral practice. 

Pornography , — Pornography (in 
Greek Porno ^ prostitute) is the ex- 
pression by word or image of lewd, 
lascivious, obscene thoughts or acts. 
Pornography is in the writer’s opinion 
anti-social and therefore immoral. It is 
difficult for me to understand the qual- 
ity of mind that loves to revel in porno- 
graphic stories, that enjoys luxuriating 
in obscene pictures. But there is no 
question that there are such men and 
women, who derive intense pleasure 
from what we call lewd, lascivious, 
pornographic literature, in word and 
image. If adult men and women wish 
to feed on pornography, let them. 

But are there such writings and pictures as 
to the pornographic character of which there 
is not the slightest doubt? Are there books 
and pictures so utterly rotten that universal 
agreement may prevail as to their rottenness? 
Of course there are, and only hypocrisy — ^but 
hypocrisy at the other extreme — would at- 
tempt to deny it. For instance, there may be 
two opinions as to the pornograpliic character 
of photographs of perfectly nude beautiful 
women in seductive poses. While undoubtedly 
likely to stimulate sexual desire and to en- 


gender “lewd and lascivious “ thoughts, they 
may still be excused by some because of their 
artistic beauty. But can there be two opinions 
as to the meretricious, vulgarly pornographic 
character of photographs and drawings depict- 
ing coitus in unnatural positions, various sex- 
ual perversions, coitus between male and fe- 
male homosexuals, and even bestiality? What 
excuse can there be found for those? Is there 
any other reason for them than the desire of 
corrupt men to make money? 

My attitude towards pornography 
and obscenity is therefore as follows: 

1. There are such things as unquali- 
fiedly vile, obscene, pornographic writ- 
ings and pictures manufactured for the 
sole purpose of exciting the sexual ap- 
petite; the motive for their production 
is the meretricious one of making 
money. There is no other purpose in 
them. 

2. I cannot understand how nor- 
mal people, living a normal, non-re- 
pressed sex life, can care for such 
things ; to me they seem vile and disgust- 
ing. But if there are people who want 
those things, who clamor for them, let 
them have them. 

3. But this must be a sine qua non: 
That obscene material, in word or pic- 
ture, must not flaunt itself, must not be 
exhibited publicly on stands and in 
show windows, and must be very care- 
fully guarded from falling into the 
hands of boys and girls. The man who 
tries deliberately to put pornographic 
matter into the hands of children and 
adolescents, should be treated like any 
other criminal guilty of an anti-social 
act; he should be punished, though not 
perhaps quite so severely, as we punish 
the man who tries to sell morphine or 
cocaine to children and adolescents. 
I consider the deliberate premature 
stimulation and excitation of sexual de- 
sire a crime, and it should be punished 
as such. As I have written long ago: 
The sex instinct, alas, awakens early 
enough, without extraneous irritants ; 
it is therefore most vicious to attempt 
to awaken it, to stimulate it, to whip it 
into abnormal activity prematurely. 

Prevenception or Birth Control , — Is 
Prevenception or the use of preventive 
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measures in order to limit the number 
of one^s children moral or immoral? 
Alas! that at this time in our history 
this question should still be seriously 
asked and discussed! But we shall an- 
swer it very briefly: Not only is the 
use of prevenception for the limitation 
of one’s offspring moral, but it is a high 
duty, and it is the unlimited, uncon- 
trolled breeding that is highly immoral. 

Promiscuity. — Many men and women 
who have advanced so far in their sex- 
ual code of ethics that they regard illicit 
relationships between a man and a 
woman, namely, one man and one 
woman, as perfectly moral, still look 
askance and brand as immoral any re- 
lationship which has come to be called 
promiscuous; a man having relations 
with a number of women successively or 
more or less simultaneously, or a woman 
in similar relations to several men, is 
looked at with contempt and is branded 
with an uncomplimentary epithet. 

In my opinion it is not so much the 
number as the qualify of the relation- 
ships that is of importance. A man 
may be dishonest and contemptible and 
therefore immoral in his relation to a 
single woman ; he may remain techni- 
cally faithful to that one woman and 
yet he may have succeeded in gaining 
the relationship to that woman by de- 
ceit and chicanery; while a man may 
entertain relationships with a number 
of women, but if those relationships 
have been entered into frankly, freely, 
without false promises, with open eyes 
and a full knowledge of the facts on 
each side, then they cannot be charac- 
terized as immoral. 

Having reached the conclusion that 
illicit relations are not immoral per se, 
the number of men or women with 
whom they are entertained does not 
change my conclusion. Just as to the 
religionist illicit relations with one 
woman is just as sinful as with several, 
so to the rational moralist illicit rela- 
tions are not essentially more reprehen- 
sible with several partners than with 
one. 


SEXUAL 

There is one difference, however, between 
more or less monogamous and promiscuous 
illicit relationships. The former may be, often 
is, the result of true love; where it is not, a 
chance is given for love to develop, to become 
deeply rooted ; where no deep love has 
bloomed, affection often finds a place, and 
affection is often stronger and more permanent 
than love. In promiscuous relationships there 
is no love to start with, and love can have no 
chance to develop. That is what makes 
promiscuous relationships inferior to monoga- 
mous, more or less permanent, even though 
illicit unions, and that is why promiscuous men 
and women are justly looked down upon. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are not fine people. They 
often mistake lust for love. 

Prostitution. — According to the cri- 
teria laid down by this writer, prostitu- 
tion is not immoral, and that it answers 
a genuine, important, imperative need, 
about that there can be no question. 

A twofold odium has been resting on 
prostitution, the odium theologicum and 
the odium hygienicum. Whether and 
how soon the theologic odium will be 
lifted we do not know; but it seems to 
us that the hygienic odium is in the way 
of disappearing. The horror with which 
prostitution inspires a great part of 
humanity is due mainly to the fact that 
for centuries it has been the principal 
focus of venereal infection. That condi- 
tion is becoming rapidly ameliorated; 
with the general elevation in the sani- 
tary standards and the ideas of cleanli- 
ness among the people, and the more 
and more widespread use of venereal 
prophylactics, as well as the great im- 
provement we have accomplished in the 
cure of the venereal diseases, the latter 
are becoming less and less frequent 
among prostitutes, and it is not too far- 
fetched or too optimistic to express the 
hope that in several more decades pros- 
titutes will be practically as free from 
venereal disease and as safe as far as 
infection is concerned as the general 
population. If prostitution were per- 
fectly safe, that is, free from all danger 
of venereal infection, a good deal of the 
odium which attaches to it would dis- 
appear even in the minds of those who 
condemn it as they believe on moral 
grounds exclusively. 
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But the question may be asked : Does 
prostitution supply a genuine need ? 
1 must reply that, at the present time, 
prostitution answers a real need, and 
the attempt to suppress it is as vicious 
as it is futile. When apparently sup- 
pressed, it merely assumes a different 
form, and when driven from one place 
it finds refuge in another. It fills a 
definite want, because millions of men 
can not get married at the age when 
their sexual function is at its highest, 
and because many can not find a mate 
to live with in free relationship. And 
to demand that normal men live a life 
of complete abstinence up to the age of 
thirty, thirty-five or forty, is to be 
guilty either of complete ignorance of 
physiologj", or of — hypocrisy. Thus, at 
the present time, the oldest profession 
in the world still supplies a genuine 
need. 

The question is often asked: What to do 
with the prostitute? To that question I 
would answer; Leave her alone. Consider 
prostitution a legitimate occupation subject to 
certain regulations and restrictions, as many 
other legitimate occupations are subject, cease 
to persecute and to prosecute her. Let her 
know that if she abides by certain rules, she 
has nothing and nobody to fear, and she will 
gain in self-respect, will become more pro- 
social, w’ill take still greater care than she 
does now' not to become infected, and it will 
be easier for her to leave her profession. The 
more brutally the prostitute is treated, the 
more difficult it is for her to change her mode 
of life, if she should make up her mind to do 
so. And vice versa. It may seem paradoxical, 
but it is so. 

I have stated that according to my cri- 
teria, prostitution is neither criminal nor im- 
moral. But it goes without saying that this 
refers to prostitution practiced freely, volun- 
tarily, W'illingly. There must not be the slight- 
est coercion, the faintest pressure applied, no 
matter from what source. Any force, physical, 
financial, moral, is criminal to the utmost de- 
gree, and should be punished accordingly. The 
white slaver if he still exists should be 
punished with the utmost severity, like the 
contemptible criminal that he is. 

Rape . — Rape (Latin raptus, from 
rapio, I seize) may be defined as sexual 
intercourse against a person ’s will ; hav- 
ing intercourse with a woman by force. 
Rape is a violation of, an attack on a 


person’s body. It is an anti-social, and 
therefore immoral act; the world over, 
it is considered a serious, justly penal- 
ized crime, and always will be so con- 
sidered. 

I wrish to say, however, that the punish- 
ment meted out for rape in some countries 
and in some of our States savors of savagery; 
the sentences are too ferocious; to punish rape 
with death as is done in some of our States is 
an indication of sadism and not of justice or 
common sense. Eape should be treated more 
or less like assault and battery, and all the 
circumstances surrounding the case should be 
taken into consideration; in other words, each 

case should be decided on iti 

stance, the age of the victi] 
sidered an important factor. 

When the human sex relation will be di- 
vested of the nsavage notions, the medieval 
mysticism, the physiologic and psychologic mis- 
information that still attach to it now, when 
a woman who has had sexual experience, 
whether by force or voluntarily, will not be 
considered “ ruined, degraded and deserving 
of deep commiseration or contempt, then the 
punishments for rape, while still meted out, 
W’ill be more sensible, more appropriate to the 
crime. 

It is very important to bear in mind that 
accusations of rape should be accepted with 
extreme caution. There are too many hysteri- 
cal accusations, there are too many accusa- 
tions made for the purpose of blackmail. It 
is extremely difficult — some say impossible — 
to commit rape on a healthy adult woman, un- 
less she is chloroformed or knocked senseless. 
Some claim that it is impossible to commit 
rape on a woman who really does not want to 
be raped. Very often the woman consciously 
or subconsciously helps the man to realize his 
design. There are many cases where the 
woman submitted semi-reluctantly and then, 
regretting what she did, and angry at the man 
because he persuaded her, suddenly decided to 
bring the accusation of rape against him. And 
many innocent men are agonizing in prisons 
and expiating a crime that they never com- 
mitted. 

Even little girls have been knowm to be 
most cunning and depraved liars in making 
up wholly false accusations against men. 
Therefore judges, prosecutors and juries 
should be extremely cautious in cases of ac- 
cusations of rape. 

Seduction , — Seduction is the act of 
enticing or inducing a girl by false 
statements, by dishonest promises, to 
surrender her chastity. The character 
of the man who seduces young women 
under false promises brands him in my 
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eyes as one of the lowest criminals. Se- 
duction is, in my opinion, often a 
greater crime as well as more evil in 
its consequences than rape. In rape the 
girl ’s body alone is injured ; in seduc- 
tion both the body and psyche are de- 
ceived and outraged. 

Sexual Favors in Unrequited Love , — 
Where there is mutual love there can 
be no question of sexual favors. Both 
are equally happy in the sexual em- 
brace. We speak of sexual favors only 
when one of the parties — the woman 
usually — is not in love, but grants the 
embrace as a favor. 

It seoms to me that in a future age, "when 
love will be divested of its false, artificial 
glamour, when it will be stripped of its mysti- 
cism, its primitive taboos and its prehistoric 
exclusiveness, when it will be put in its right 
place and looked at frankly and sanely, the 
granting of sexual favors will be regarded in 
about the same light as the granting of any 
other favors. And if we admit that there is 
nothing immoral in the sex embrace per sc, if 
we admit that the sexual relations of adult 
people are their affair only, then why not? 

I can not look without disapproval 
on present day conduct in cases of un- 
requited love. I will take the case 
where the man is deeply in love or in- 
fatuated with a w^oman, but his love is 
unreciprocated. Now, the man may 
suffer the worst agonies, he may become 
a pln'sical and mental wreck, everybody 
may know for a certainty that he is go- 
ing to lose his reason or to commit sui- 
cide, and yet no reproach attaches to 
the woman if she refuses to lift a finger 
to save him from that fate. 

According to the rational moral code, 
which is superior to and more humane 
than the traditional code, the conduct 
of such a woman would not be stamped 
as morally reprehensible. The granting 
of occasional sexual favors in order to 
save a man^s reason and life will not 
be considered in the future, as by some 
it is not considered at the present, an 
immoral, shocking or bizarre and 
grotesque proposition. The ** hard- 
hearted woman’s conduct will be con- 
sidered pardonable only in case she 


should be so deeply in love with some- 
body else that the touch of another man 
was objectionable to her, or if that other 
man should be physically repellent to 
her. Otherwise, the haughty, chastity- 
proud, icily virginal woman will not be 
prized and respected as highly as she 
is now. 

Somebody may interpolate here: No self- 
respecting man would accept any sexual favors 
from a w’oman out of pity; no real man would 
care to have any relations with a woman who, 
he knew, did not love him. Unfortunately, it 
is not so. And we need not go to novels to 
find men who were most happy to accept sex- 
ual favors from a woman as a beggar accepts 
alms. It may not be ideal, it may not be 
conventional, it may not be respectable, but 
there is nothing immoral in it. 

Sexual Intercourse Without Love. — Is 
sexual intercourse, as a purely physical 
act, not connected with love, immoral ? 
Some people have emancipated them- 
selves sufficiently from theologic dogmas 
to hold that there is nothing immoral 
or anti-social in so-called illicit rela- 
tions, i.e., in sexual relations outside of 
‘lawful” wedlock. But one condition 
they impose : there must be Love. Sex- 
ual intercourse when there is love be- 
tween the man and the woman is all 
right, permissible, not immoral. But 
w^here there is no love but just physical 
attraction, it is low, base, immoral ; it 
becomes a vulgar, sensual, ‘‘animal” 
act. 

There is no question, of course, and 
no modern civilized man will dispute it, 
that when the sex act is accompanied by 
love, it is of a higher character, more 
refined and more ecstatic. But what is 
there to be done when there is no love? 
Love does not come to everybody. Sex 
love is to many people impossible with- 
out sex desire, but sex desire is quite 
possible without love. What is a 
healthy man or woman to do who has a 
strong sex urge but who has not been 
fortunate enough to fall in love with 
anybody or to be loved ? For it is a mis- 
take to believe that everybody is capa- 
ble of love or can inspire love, i.e., be 
loved in return. There are men and 
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women who can not fall in love, and 
there is still a greater number of men 
and women whom none could possibly 
love. They have nothing in them to in- 
spire love. Must such men and women 
go through life without ever having any 
sexual relations? 

A man and woman become ac- 
quainted ; they like each other well 
enough physically, but there can be no 
question of love between them ; that 
supreme gift refuses to descend upon 
them ; in the meantime their sex libido 
is active, and in both there is a strong 
urge to contrectation and detumescence. 
If those two people have sexual rela- 
tions, which benefit them both physi- 
cally and mentally, though there is no 
love in the case, whose affair is it but 
their own ? And why should we brand 
such a relationship as immoral ? 

Unnatural Posiiions and Methods . — 
There are men who consider every 
deviation from the normal position of 
coitus (though it has not always been 
the normal position) and every varia- 
tion in the manner of performing the 
act as sinful and vicious. If there are 
any objections to variations in positions 
and methods of coitus, they are of a 
])hysiologic, psychologic or esthetic, but 
surely not of a moral character. 

What has morality to do with the 
matter, when the sex relations of two 
or more adult people are their affair 
and their own affair only? 

The subject reaches the acme of ludicrous 
absurdity, when the State tries to interfere 
and to punish those who wish to indulge in 
methods wliich are branded as unnatural. 
What has the State to do with the most inti- 
mate, most private affairs of men and women? 
And yet a good deal of blackmailing has been 
attempted in this connection. Members of the 
Vice Squad have enticed w’omen to indulge in 
unnatural practices Avith them and then ac- 
cused them in order to bring about a severer 
sentence, and women have accused or have 
threatened to accuse men of abnormal methods 
of coitus in order to extort money from them. 

It is disgraceful that the State should 
in any way interfere in such purely pri- 
vate matters. What I say applies to 
every unnatural method, even to such 


practices as fellatio, cunnilingus, etc. 
Whatever may be thought of these prac- 
tices — that is a matter of opinion — there 
is nothing immoral about them. And 
what I say about unnatural positions 
and methods applies as well to vagaries 
and perversions. As long as both part- 
ners are satisfied, as long as there is 
no physical force, and no moral or eco- 
nomic pressure employed, there can be 
no question of immorality, and no one 
has any moral right to interfere. 

W. J. B. 

EUGENICS. Although the name 
eugenics is relatively new the practice 
of eugenics is very old. Several of the 
many regulations laid down in Leviticus 
for the conduct of life were probably 
eugenic in effect if not in intent. Mar- 
riages within certain degrees of rela- 
tionship were forbidden as well as mar- 
riages with the heathen. But there was 
much more concern over the preserva- 
tion of tribal integrity and the observ- 
ance of religious custom than with 
racial improvement. The laws of Manu 
prohibited alliances with persons af- 
flicted with various diseases and defects 
and even made it unlawful to marry a 
woman with red hair. ]\Iuch more defi- 
nitely and consciously eugenic measures 
were carried out among the ancient 
Greeks. One of the earliest of the ad- 
vocates of eugenic breeding was the 
Greek poet Theognis (6th century 
B. C.). In a passage which has been 
frequently quoted he says: 

With kine and horses, Kurnus! we proceed 
By reasonable rules, and choose a breed 
For profit and increase, at any price, 

Of a sound stock, without defect or vice. 
But, in the daily matches that Ave make, 

The price is everything: for money’s sake. 
Men marry: Avomen are in marriage given. 
The churl or ruffian, that in Avealth has 
thriven, 

May match his offspring vA’ith the proudest 
race: 

Thus everything is mixed, noble and base! 
If, then, in outward manner, form, and 
mind, 

You find us a degraded, motley kind, 

Wonder no more, my friend! the cause is 
plain. 

And to lament the consequence is vain. 
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Hippocrates taught, rightly or 
wrongly, that alcohol exercises a dele- 
terious influence on the progeny, and 
Diogenes, observing that alcohol some- 
times effects the elimination of the sots 
who use it to excess, drew the somewhat 
cynical conclusion that alcoholism is a 
positive benefit to society. The Spar- 
tans took race culture, like life in gen- 
eral, very seriously. They had the 
notion that children are stronger if they 
are born to parents during their years 
of greatest vigor, and they decreed that 
a man should not marry too early or too 
late in life. According to Plutarch, 
Lycurgiis allowed a man who was ad- 
vanced in years and had a young wife 
to recommend some virtuous and ap- 
proved young man, that she might have 
a child by him, who might inherit the 
good qualities of the father, and be a 
son to himself. Children, according to 
Lycurgus, are not the i)roperty of their 
parents, but of the state, and they 
should be begotten by the best men. 
“The laws of other nations,” says Plu- 
tarch, “seemed to him very absurd and 
inconsistent, where people would be so 
solicitous to pay money for fine breed- 
ing, and yet kept their wives shut up, to 
be made mothers only by themselves, 
who might be foolish, infirm or disea.sed ; 
as if it were not apparent that children 
of a bad breed would prove their bad 
qualities first upon those who kept and 
were rearing them, and well born chil- 
dren in like manner, their good quali- 
ties.” 

Tn Sparta children soon after birth 
had to be submitted to an official in- 
spector who, if he found them sound and 
well, would make provision for their up- 
bringing. If an infant had the misfor- 
tune to be puny or ill formed it was 
discreetly disposed of. Nurses followed 
the custom of bathing the children with 
wine instead of water on the theory that 
the weaklings would waste away and die 
under this heroic treatment and only 
the vigorous would survive the ordeal. 
Children received little coddling in an- 
cient Sparta. From infancy on they 
were inured to hardships and were made 


to perform exercises to develop their 
strength and endurance. The aim of 
the Spartans was to breed a race of 
strong, healthy, brave, frugal and virtu- 
ous peo]de. Romantic love, and paren- 
tal affection were not allowed to stand 
in the way of developing a race of men 
who would make Sparta respected by 
her enemies. 

Greek writers attributed great impor- 
tance to the influence of heredity. It 
was regarded as a sort of fate presiding 
over the destinies of man. Noble chil- 
dren are bom to noble sires and base 
children to base sires. That a bad child 
should come from good parents was re- 
garded as an exception to the general 
rule. “The fairest gift that one can 
give children,” says Heraclitus, “is to 
be born of noble sires.” 

The eugenic practices of the Spartans 
doubtless ex(*rcis(*d a considerable influ- 
ence upon the eugenic theories of the 
Athenians. By far the most elaborate 
eugenics scheme ever formulated is that 
of Plato. The eug(*nic procedures ad- 
vocated in his Rej)ublic are es.sentially 
like those which were actually put into 
j)ractiee in Sparta, but they were even 
more thoroughgoing and brutal. In the 
ideal republic it is ‘‘proper . . . that 
the best men embrace for the most part 
the best women ; and the most dej)raved 
men, on the contrary, the most depraved 
women ; and the offsj^ring of the former 
is to be educated but not that of the 
latter if you desire to have a flock of 
the most ])erfect kind, and this must be 
j)erformed in such a mann(‘r as to es- 
cape the notice of all but the governors 
themselves, if you would have the whole 
herd of the guardians as free from sedi- 
tion as j)ossible.” 

Here is where the worthy governors 
of the Republic are compelled to use a 
little trickery. When the children are 
born they are received by the proper 
custodians, “and when they receive the 
children of worthy persons, they will 
carry them, I imagine, to the nursery 
to certain nurses dwelling apart in a 
certain place of the city. But the chil- 
dren of the more depraved and such 
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others as are in any way imperfect they 
will hide in some secret and obscure 
place, as is proper/^ 

In Platons scheme the whole regula- 
tion of population both quantitatively 
and qualitatively is to be in the hands 
of the governors who should of course 
be philosophers. “The number of mar- 
riages we shall commit to the rulers that 
as much as possible, they may preserve 
the same number of men having an eye 
to the wars, diseases, and everj^thing 
else of this kind, and that as far as pos- 
sible, one city may be neither too great 
nor too little. . . . and an ingenious 
system of lots, I imagine, should be 
made, that the inferior man may accuse 
his fortune and not the governors of the 
manner in which the couples are joined 
. . . and those of the youth who distin- 
guish themselves in war, or anywhere 
else, ought to have prizes given them, 
and the most ample liberty of embrac- 
ing women, that so, under this pretext, 
the greatest number of children may be 
generated by such persons.’’ 

Certainly, here is a eugenic program 
of a thoroughgoing sort. We need not 
consider the ])ractical difficulties of car- 
r>'ing it out. How long the respected 
philosophers who are chosen as guardi- 
ans would succeed in duping the people 
into thinking that all their offspring 
were being properly cared for may well 
be questioned. All schemes for eugenic 
reform involve making invidious dis- 
tinctions, and this fact always creates 
practical difficulties about putting them 
into effect. Plato found the problem an 
embarrassing one. Ilis solution of it 
involved a degree of political chicanery 
that is a bit out of harmony with the 
general moral tone of the writings of 
this eminent philosopher. 

Aristotle, as might be expected, is 
more judicious and conservative. lie 
recognizes the importance of good breed- 
ing and he counsels that “nothing im- 
perfect or maimed be allowed to grow 
up.” Like Plato, he recommends a 
discriminating infanticide in the inter- 
est of the race. The chief means of race 
improvement, however, are to be sought, 


not so much in selective elimination, or 
even in selective breeding, as in the 
proper regulation of age at marriage. 
The husband should be twenty years 
older than his wife and he should not 
be permitted to beget children in his 
old age. The inferior people in the 
status of slaves were largely left out of 
Aristotle’s scheme. They are useful 
members of society and their propaga- 
tion may safely be allowed to take care 
of itself, at least until they threaten to 
become too numerous. The number of 
citizens in the city state, however, should 
be definitely regulated. This should be 
accomplished by restricting the period 
of propagation, or, in case of the failure 
of this method, by the employment of 
abortion. Aristotle had no definite plan 
for promoting race improvement. His 
eugenic proposals were negative and re- 
strictive rather than aimed at raising 
the race to a higher level. 

Of Roman eugenics there is little to 
be said. The exposure of weak and de- 
formed infants was advocated as among 
the Greeks. In the reign of Augustus 
laws were passed with the end of in- 
creasing the birth rate in Roman fami- 
lies which had fallen off to an alarming 
degree, but beyond the prevention of 
race suicide the Romans do not seem 
to have had any definite eugenic aim. 
]\Iany centuries passed before any eu- 
genic proposals again made their ap- 
pearance. In his City of the Sun 
(1683), the ill-fated genius Campanella 
presents a picture of an ideal society in 
which population is regulated more or 
less after the fashion recommended in 
Plato’s Republic. The propagation of 
the race, according to Campanella, 
should be carried on in the interest of 
the community and not left to individ- 
ual caprice. Marriages in this Utopia 
are controlled so as to insure a vigorous 
and well-endowed progeny. 

The idea that the hereditary qualities 
of man might be improved by controlled 
breeding remained practically in abey- 
ance until the influence of the doctrine 
of evolution brought it more promi- 
nently into the foreground. The credit 
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of being the founder of modem eugenics 
belongs more than to anyone else to 
Francis Galton who published a most 
important contribution to eugenic litera- 
ture in his Hereditary Genius (1869). 
This volume based upon an impartial 
statistical study shows that genius has 
a strong tendency to run in families, 
and Galton argues ably in favor of the 
conclusion that this is because genius is 
largely due to heredity. The term eu- 
genics was first used in Galton ’s In- 
quiries into Human Faculty (1883), a 
book which includes several discussions 
of eugenic problems within the wide 
range of its subject matter. Galton con- 
tributed further to support his thesis 
that superior ability is largely deter- 
mined by heredity in his volume on 
English Men of Science (1874) and in 
a work written in collaboration with 
Edgar Schuster on Noteworthy Families 
(1906). 

Galton 's first exposition of a definite 
eugenics program was made in his Hux- 
ley lecture on The Possible Improve- 
ment of the Human Breed Under the 
Existing Conditions of Law and Senti- 
ment, delivered before the Anthropo- 
logical Institute (1901). The notion of 
eugenics was then relatively new and 
Galton approached the subject wdth due 
caution and circumspection. hope,’’ 
he says, ‘^to induce anthropologists to 
regard human improvement as a subject 
that should be kept openly and squarely 
in view, not only on account of its tran- 
scendent importance, but also because 
it affords excellent but neglected fields 
for investigation. I shall show that our 
knowledge is already sufficient to jus- 
tify the pursuit of this perhaps the 
grandest of all objects, but that we know 
less of the conditions upon which suc- 
cess depends than we might and ought 
to ascertain.” 

Galton points out that human beings 
are extraordinarily diverse in their nat- 
ural talents and other hereditary quali- 
ties and hence readily modifiable 
through selective breeding. We should 
therefore endeavor to further the mar- 
riage of the superior types and to dis- 


courage the marriage of inferior stocks. 
The first of these ends he recognizes may 
not be easily attained. He suggests the 
granting of diplomas to individuals of 
superior worth. Another propo^jal is 
to supply to promising young couples 
healthy and convenient houses at low 
rentals in order to induce early mar- 
riages and larger families. 

Although Galton was a man of wide 
intellectual interests and contributed 
significantly to the advancement of 
science in several fields, his efforts in 
later life came to center more definitely 
in the general problem of human im- 
provement. Through the application of 
exact biometric methods he contributed 
much to further our knowledge of hu- 
man heredity, and he played an im- 
portant part in founding the Eugenics 
Education Society and its official organ 
The Eugenics Review. A large part of 
his fortune was spent in establishing 
the Galton Laboratory" of National Eu- 
genics in University College, London. 

The director of this laboratory was 
Karl Pearson who, following in the foot- 
steps of Galton, has contributed greatly 
to the development of biometric methods 
of research, and has made important 
contributions to our knowledge of hu- 
man genetics and eugenics. Under 
Pearson’s guidance the Galton Labora- 
tory of National Eugenics has been very 
fruitful in research activities. The 
large Treasury of Human Inheritance 
contains many pedigrees of the inher- 
itance of human traits. 

Important papers have been published 
dealing with the inheritance of the dia- 
thesis to tuberculosis, the relative roles 
of heredity and environment in the de- 
velopment of many traits both mental 
and physical, the role of natural selec- 
tion in man, the effects of consanguine- 
ous marriages, and many other topics 
bearing upon the contemporary evolu- 
tion of the human species. The work 
of this laboratory has done much to af- 
ford a sound scientific basis for eugenics, 
and through the Eugenics Laboratory 
Lecture Series and the Questions of the 
Day and of the Fray, to arouse popular 
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interest in various aspects of the sub- 
ject. 

Galton was led to the study of human 
heredity through the influence of the 
evolutionary writings of his cousin 
Charles Darwin. Ilis methods of in- 
vestigation largely determined the 
methodology employed by the workers 
of the Gallon Laboratory. For a time 
more or less opposition developed be- 
tween the biometricians and the Men- 
delians. Now, the value of the methods 
of both schools is recognized by all com- 
petent geneticists, and there is no longer 
much discussion as to the proper method 
to be employed for the solution of spe- 
cific problems. 

The establishment of the Galton Lab- 
oratory Avas followed by the foundation 
of The Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York. 
Since its inception this laboratory has 
been under the direction of C. B. Daven- 
j)ort, an active Avorker in human genetics 
and eugenics. A feAv memoirs have been 
l^ublished and a considerable number of 
bulletins dealing Avith A^arious aspects 
of human biologA'. Another institution 
devoted to race improvement is the 
Volta Bureau founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell Avho did valuable primary 
Avork on the inheritance of deafness and 
published a monograph on The Forina- 
iion of a Deaf Variety of the Human 
Race and several subsequent studies. 
The American Breeders Association es- 
tablished in 1903 for the study of plant 
and animal genetics devoted some of its 
energies to eugenic problems. Later it 
became the American Genetics Associa- 
tion and its official organ. The American 
Breeders Magazine^ became the Journal 
of Heredity. This journal publishes 
many contributions dealing Avith human 
heredity and eugenics. 

In Germany interest in race improve- 
ment has become Avidespread. In 1904 
the Archiv fur Rassen-und Gesellschafts- 
Biologie was founded under the able 
editorship of A. Ploetz. This journal 
contains articles on all matters pertain- 
ing to the present biological evolution 
of the human species, and the means 


that may be undertaken to promote race 
improvement. The Archiv filr Frauen- 
kunde und Eugenik, the Archiv fur So- 
zial Hygiene und Demographie and the 
Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft pub- 
lish contributions in the same general 
field. 

In France the eugenics movement has 
made rather less headway. The French 
have been concerned greatly over prob- 
lems of population, but their chief in- 
terest has been more in the quantitative 
than the qualitati\^e aspects of the sub- 
ject. However, the latter consideration 
has been by no means neglected. A so- 
ciety for the promotion of eugenics was 
founded in 1913 in Paris and included 
among its numbers such men as Ch. 
Richet, L. March, E. Apert, A. Pinard, 
E. Perrier, F. Houssay, and other prom- 
inent scientists. The official organ of 
the society L^Eugenique Avas first issued 
in 1913. A Societe Beige d^Eugenique 
has been founded, but it has not flour- 
ished. 

The eugenics movement has attracted 
considerable attention in Italy but as 
in France quantitatiA^e aspects of prob- 
lems of population are emphasized more 
than those relating to racial improve- 
ment. In Sweden there is a flourishing 
institute for race biology under the di- 
rectorship of H. Lundborg. This in- 
stitute has published a number of fine 
monographs on the racial characteristics 
of the SAvedes and Lapps, and made 
valuable contributions on human genet- 
ics. A similar institute is established 
in Norway and publishes a periodical 
I)en Nordiske Race devoted to anthro- 
pology^ and race hygiene. Eugenic so- 
cieties liaA^e been founded in Hungary, 
SAvitzerland, Russia, Japan, Brazil and 
a number of other countries. 

There have been three International 
Congresses on Eugenics during the last 
15 years-. The first of these Avas held 
in London in 1912 under the presi- 
dency of Leonard Darwin, one of the 
seA’eral distinguished sons of Charles 
Darwin. A second International Eu- 
genics Congress was held in Ncav York 
in 1921, and a third in NeAv York in 
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1933. The published proceedings of 
these congresses cover a very wide range 
of topics from the genetics of domestic 
animals to the international relation- 
ships of human beings. 

During the last few decades interest 
in population problems has become more 
widespread. The rapid growth of the 
population of most civilized countries 
inevitably drew the attention of econ- 
omists and politicians to the many 
situations which grow out of the in- 
crease of numbers. Not only have books 
and articles dealing with population in- 
creased in number, but there have been 
organized a number of societies con- 
cerned with this subject. A few inter- 
national conferences on population have 
been held and it is a noteworthy fact 
that many of the papers presented deal 
with eugenic problems. The works on 
population following the celebrated Es- 
say of T. R. Malthus (1798) were first 
concerned mainly with the phenomena 
of population increase and paid little 
heed to the eugenic aspects of the sub- 
ject. Of late years discussions of quali- 
tative changes have assumed a more 
prominent place. Most recent books on 
population devote considerable space to 
the differential birth rate, the selective 
influence of mortality, and various 
measures for improving the quality of 
future generations. 

A somewhat similar trend is to be ob- 
served in the movement for birth con- 
trol. In its inception this movement 
was motivated by the humanitarian con- 
sideration of relieving overburdened 
parents from the hardships attendant 
upon frequent births and the support of 
large families. Little thought was given 
to the eugenic aspects of contraception. 
Many eugenists were inclined to look 
a.skance at the proponents of birth con- 
trol, and some of them still are, but in 
general their attitude is changing. If 
one looks over the pronouncements on 
birth control in the Eugenics Review, 
for instance, he will discern a change of 
attitude from one of qualified disap- 
proval to one of almost ardent advocacy. 
On the other hand, such publications as 


The Birfh Control Review are including 
more material bearing on eugenics; for 
one of the arguments now frequently 
employed by the proponents of birth 
control is that it affords the most fea- 
sible means of overcoming the evils of 
the differential birth rate, and hence of 
making possible a genuine eugenic re- 
form. 

The eugenic aspects of manj'' subjects 
are coming to receive much more atten- 
tion than in previous years. In jour- 
nals devoted to education, especially 
educational psychology, there are many 
studies bearing on the relation of hered- 
ity to educability, the innate differences 
in the mentality of human beings, and 
the relative roles of heredity and en- 
vironment in the development of intelli- 
gence and emotional traits. It is 
noteworthy the 27th Annual Report of 
the Society for the Study of Education 
devoted two bulky volumes to the sub- 
ject of Nature and Nurture in Mental 
Development. Not only in educational 
journals but in periodicals devoted to 
psychology, the social sciences, medicine, 
genetics, and topics of general interest, 
one meets with many articles dealing 
with eugenic problems. Courses con- 
cerned specifically with eugenics are now 
given in colleges and universities and 
the .subject commonly receives attention 
in courses in biology, psychology", and* 
the social sciences. 

Interest in eugenics is not only be- 
coming more widespread, but the dis- 
semination of eugenic knowledge is com- 
ing to bear fruit in practice. This is 
shown e.specially in procedures for deal- 
ing with the defective classes. There 
has been better regulation of marriage. 
In the United States laws for the steri- 
lization of defectives haver been i)assed in 
28 states of the Union, and 16,066 opera- 
tions have been performed up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. The first sterilization law 
was passed in Indiana in 1907, but on 
account of the opposition of Governor 
Marshall it became a dead letter. The 
extent to which* sterilizations have been 
carried on varies greatly in different 
states. In California more operations 
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have been performed than in all the 
other states combined. Up to January 
1, 1933 these have totaled 8,504; 4,423 
on males and 4,081 on females. Many 
of the sterilization laws were vag^uely 
drawn and were later declared uncon- 
stitutional or otherwise set aside by the 
higher courts. The Virginia statute, 
however, has been upheld in a decision 
handed down by Justice 0. W. Holmes 
in a case Buck versus Bell, which was 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court. Other countries have steriliza- 
tion laws, the most noteworthy case be- 
ing the recent legislation in Germany 
under which a considerable number of 
operations have already been carried 
out. 

Measures for increasing the number 
of superior hereditary types, as con- 
trasted with those for eliminating bad 
heredity, have nowhere been carried out 
in any effective manner. Aside from 
eugenic education with the aim of se- 
curing a better type of marriage se- 
lection and the development of a sense 
of obligation to perpetuate desirable 
hereditary qualities, the most feasible 
proposal that has been made is through 
the extension of the system of family al- 
lowances. This system by which work- 
ers are compensated in part according 
to the number of their children has been 
in operation for several years in France 
and to a less extent in several other 
countries, but thus far the allowances 
have not been sufficiently great to have 
liad any discernible influence upon the 
birth rate. Wliether indiscriminate 
family allowances would work eugen- 
ically or dysgenically is a matter of dis- 
l)ute. 

A system could be divised of course 
which would work eugenically. The 
l)ractical difficulty lies in securing its 
adoption. A family allowance system 
has been officially sanctioned by the Eu- 
genics Society of London, and in one 
form or another has been advocated by 
several prominent eugenists as the most 
feasible means of checking the gradual 
extinction of the more highly endowed 
members of the race. 


A fairly comprehensive Bibliography of 
Eugenics by S. J. Holmes was published by the 
University of California Press (1924). More 
recent literature is compiled by Eugenical 
News in its Bibliographia Engenica. A brief 
bibliography of eugenics issued by the Eugen- 
ics Society of America is now out of print, 
but it is reproduced in* Huntington and Whit- 
ney ^s Builders of Americcu 

A. M. Carr-Saunders, Eugenics (1926) ; E. 
G. Conklin, Heredity and Environment in the 
Development of Men (1923), The Direction of 
Human Evolution (1921) ; L. Darwin, The 
Field of Eugenic Be form (1926) ; E. M. East, 
Manlind at the Crossroads (1923), Heredity 
and Human Affairs (1927) ; F. Galton, Hered- 
itary Genius (1869) ; M. F. Guyer, Being Well- 
Born (1927 2); S. J. Holmes, The Trend of 
the Face: A Study of Present Tendencies in 
the Biological Development of Civilized Man- 
kind (1921), Studies in Evolution and Eugen- 
ics (1923), The Eugenic Predicament 
(1933); H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis 
of Human Nature (1930) ; T. Nisot, La ques- 
tion cugrnique dans les divers pays (Brussels, 
1927) ; P. Popenoe and R. H. Johnson, Applied 
Eugenics (1933 2); T. B. Rice, Race Hygiene 
(1929); A. G. Roper, Ancient Eugenics 
(1913). 

S. J. II. 

EVOLUTION OF THE OBSTETRIC 
FORCEPS. Obstruction to labor due 
to disproportion between the fetal head 
and the birth-canal has been an obstetric 
complication throughout the ages. No 
social stratum was exempt. Queen 
Ilenhenit, one of the wives of Men- 
tuhotep II, of the Xlth dynasty (2050 
B.C.) of Egj’pt, died from an obstructed 
labor at her first confinement, her 
mummy showing an immense vesico- 
vaginal fistula produced during the 
process of extraction of the impacted 
fetus; and the mummies of some of the 
Egyptian and Coptic women have re- 
vealed the fetal heads impacted in the 
pelvic canal. It is appalling to imagine 
the tremendous loss of fetal life result- 
ing from this cause during the thou- 
sands of years of recorded history. 

Apparently, the first aim of the an- 
cient midwives was to remove the fetus 
in the interest of the mother, irrespec- 
tive of the effect upon fetal life. 
Leavitt, of St. Paul, who made an ex- 
haustive study of this subject, haa 
distinctly shown this. The instruments 
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employed for fetal extraction were defi- 
nitely of the nature of cranioclaats ; 
hence, the delivery of a living child was 
not anticipated. The crude instruments 
and models which have been discovered 
by archeologists were all destructive in 
their effects. The early Egj’ptians, the 
Copts, the Arabians, the Greeks and the 
Latins were familiar with such devices, 
which took the form of “hooks, screws, 
loops, levers, toothed forceps and griffin ’s 
claws. ’ ’ 

Even in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
of England, as Leavitt states, the mid- 
wives employed “hokes, tongues, and 
other thyngs made for the nonce ’ ’ ; and 
Thomas Raynalde’s handbook for the 
midwives of her period, “The Woman’s 
Booke on the Byrth of iMankinde,” au- 
thorized these women to “annoint the 
hand with the oil of lillies and intro- 
duce it into the matrix to ascertain the 
position of the fetus, that she may the 
better put in hookes and such instru- 
ments to pluck it out withall.” 

Just when and where the idea of the 
instrumental delivery of a living child 
origrinated is not known, even as the in- 
vention of the wheel, the most valuable 
of devices for locomotion, is lost in the 
obscurity of the ages. 

That the possibility of an instrumen- 
tal extraction of a living child was 
unknown to the general practitioners 
of medicine in ancient times is proved 
by the fact that none of the medical 
writers of those days mention such in- 
struments. Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, 
Albucasis, Paulus Aegineta and the 
other early Greek, Arabian, Gallic and 
Roman physicians fail to speak of 
them ; nor do the more recent writers, 
Raynalde, Pare, Mauriceau, De la 
Motte and Deventer speak of other 
than the instrumental delivery of dead 
fetuses by means of hooks and cranio- 
clasts. Indeed, it was Ambrose Pare, 
who died in 1590, who, despairing of 
such a delivery of a living child, devised 
the operation of version or turning to 
effect a successful accouchement of im- 
pacted or obstructed heads. 


Doubtless, many during all this time 
conceived the desirability of a forceps 
or hand-like instrument which could 
grasp the fetal heatl for the purpose of 
traction ; and it is positively known that 
such instruments, crude and largely in- 
effective, were attempted at various 
times and places. Avicenna, an Arabian 
physician of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, was the first to speak of the pos- 
sibility’ of the instrumental delivery of 
a living child; but even this suggestion 
apparently w’as ignored for hundreds of 
years. A literal translation of Bened ic- 
tus Rinius’ Latin translation of Avi- 
cenna’s statement is as follows: 

“Chapter 28. Of the conduct of that 
(case) the delivery of which is difficult 
because of the size of the fetus. 

“It is necessary that the obstetrician 
exercise a good holding back of the fetus 
of this kind. Wh(‘refore particularly in 
the extraction of it Cit should be done) 
gradually; then if that avails for it, it 
is well ; and if not, he- may bind it about 
with a border of cord, and may draw it 
carefully, with rej)(*ated tractions. But 
if that does not bring it on, forceps may 
be used, and it may be extracted with 
them. If in truth that does not bring 
it on, it may be extracted by incision, 
and according as it may be easy, and 
may be treated in the manner of a dead 
fetus.” 

Early in the sixteenth century the 
idea of instrumental extraction of the 
living fetus had definitely developed to 
such a degree that a forceps had been 
invented for that purpose. In 1524, 
Jacobus Ruoff })ublished his treatise on 
midwifery, in which he described and 
illustrated a crude forceps which he had 
invented. The blades of this instrument 
were solid, of two lengths, long and 
short, and were joined together at a 
fixed point. Ruoff distinctly states that 
this instrument was not armed with 
teeth, and that a living fetus could easily 
be extracted by it if it were possible to 
apply the blades to the head. Being 
fastened together, however, their appli- 
cation to the sides of the fetal head was 
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impossible. Nevertheless, the forceps 
idea had been conceived. 

It is probable that the vectis, which is 
believed to be the invention of Peter 
Chamberlen at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, was the direct out- 
come of numerous futile efforts made 
from time to time to supplement the in- 
effectual manual extraction of the head 
by pieces of smooth flat metal, ivory or 
other hard substances applied to the 
sides of the fetal head. The vectis was 
a notable step forward in the evolution 
of the modern instrument, being, in 
fact, one-half of the forceps. It was 
not long before the idea of a double 
vectis, one being applied to either side 
of the head simultaneously, originated. 
Thus, a two-bladed forceps was evolved, 
without fixation of the blades to each 
other, which was the next step to be de- 
vised. The Chamberlens attempted this 
by means of a leather thong wrapped 
around the shanks of the blades, which 
they also elongated somewhat. Later, 
Peter Chamberlen devised a fixed lock 
to secure and immobilize the two blades. 

Carrying on the idea of a metallic 
hand for grasping the fetal head, Pal- 
fyn, in 1720, invented his mains de fer, 
soon to be known as the “Palfynian 
hands,” with wrist-like handles. A long 
period then elapsed, during which time 
little or no progress was made, but in 
which various obstetricians in England 
and on the Continent employed instru- 
ments approximating the Chamberlen 
type, but with uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory results. 

It is believed that the secret instru- 
ments passed out of the hands of the 
Chamberlens about 1695, shortly after 
the death of the younger Peter Cham- 
berlen, and that they lay concealed for 
over one hundred years in a chest in a 
closet in Mortimer Hall, Essex, the old 
country house of the family, where they 
were discovered in 1813. Five years 
later, in 1818, Carwardine presented 
these instruments to the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London, 
thereby solving a century-old mystery. 


The Chamberlen equipment included 
levers, crotchets, fillets and forceps. 
There were four sets of the latter, and 
it is interesting to note the progressive 
evolution of the instrument as shown by 
these models. In the oldest pattern, the 
blades touch one another when closed, 
that is, there was no cephalic curve. 
The blades were crossed and united by a 
riveted pivot. The blades in the other 
patterns do not cross, nor do they touch 
when closed, that is, a small cephalic 
curve had been added. The blades of the 
later patterns were fastened together by 
a tape at their point of locking, and the 
fenestra were not of equal size. In the 
third pattern, the blades measured 
twelve inches in length and had fenestra 
of equal size. The fourth pattern had 
blades resembling those of the third 
type, but were stronger in construction 
and thirteen inches in length ; they were 
held together by a loose pivot. Two of 
the forceps were furnished with the 
ordinary oval scissor-handles to facili- 
tate grasping; in another one, the han- 
dles ended in large blunt hooks for the 
purpose of extraction of the head of the 
dead fetus when delivery of a living 
child was impossible. There were three 
pairs of each of the second, third and 
fourth patterns, and these were prob- 
ably the instruments belonging to the 
three Peter Chamberlens. 

The obstetric forceps was now an ac- 
complished fact and public property. 
All that remained to do was the improv- 
ing and developing of the crude model 
into the finished product of today. The 
concluding steps in the evolution of the 
instrument were of this nature, and 
these were presented to the profession 
at various periods during the last two 
centuries. It is true, as Kleinwachter 
observed a century and a half ago, al- 
most every obstetrician of prominence 
has suggested trivial alterations to the 
blades, but with the exception of the vi- 
tal additions of the pelvic curve and the 
principle of axis-traction, these altera- 
tions have not materially changed the 
form nor the efficiency of the instru- 
ment. 
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The depth of the cephalic curve and 
the width of the blades were increased 
from time to time, but it was not until 
1740 that Benjamin Pugh suggested 
curving of the blades to accommodate 
them to the curve of the parturient 
canal. He failed to describe this altera- 
tion in print until 1754, and, in the 
meantime, in 1747, Andre Levret, a 
physician of Paris, published an ac- 
count of the pelvic curve, the invention 
of which has, therefore, been generally 
accredited to him. This was a most im- 
portant addition to the instrument, a 
change which permits a much higher 
application of the blades, and it remains 
to this day a fundamental part of the 
improved instrument. 

Six years later, in 1752, William 
Smellie devised the slotted shanks, the 
so-called ‘‘English lock,” which is 
largely used in the modern instrument. 
The perineal curve, suggested and de- 
scribed by Wallace Johnson in 1769, was 
probably the first step toward the idea 
of axis-traction, although it was de- 
signed to avoid the obstruction caused 
by the perineal body with consequent 
injury to that structure. It was not 
until 1844, however, seventy-five years 
later, that Hermann, of Berne, Switzer- 
land, and Pa jot, of Paris, devised the 
method of axis4raction, the honor of the 
invention being generally accredited to 
the latter obstetrician. Thirty-three 
years later, Tarnier, of Paris, presented 
his improved axis-traction forceps to the 
profession, and his instrument remains 
today the accepted form of this type of 
the forceps. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Sir James Y. Simp- 
son contributed the corrugated handles 
to the long forceps, and these are now 
generally employed. 

The principle of axis-traction, while 
commonly approved by the profession, 
was not universally accepted. Heath, 
of Edinburgh, and other noted obste- 
tricians took a stand against it. The 
recognized objection to the Tarnier for- 
ceps was the imperfect grip it took on 
the fetal head, which it seized obliquely 
and not in the transverse or biparietal 


diameter. Such a hold naturally caused 
a distortion of the normal moulding of 
the head with a consequent undue pres- 
sure upon the cephalic bones. Christian 
Kjelland (Kiclland), endeavoring to cor- 
rect this vital error, in May, 1915, pre- 
sented his forceps to the Munich Gyne- 
cological Society. This constitutes the 
last step to date in the evolution of the 
obstetric forceps. 

Kielland’s instrument is character- 
ized by a somewhat lighter construction 
than that of other forceps, with an ex- 
tremely small pelvic curve, and a sliding 
lock which permits a progressively closer 
approximation of the blades to the sides 
of the head (the normal grasp of the 
forceps in the biparietal diameter) dur- 
ing the process of traction. It is best 
suited to those cases in which the sagit- 
tal suture lies transversely in the ma- 
ternal pelvis. After locking, the blades 
lie in the anteroposterior or conjugate 
diameter of the maternal pelvis. 

The modern obstetric forceps, one of 
the most important and most valuable 
surgical instruments ever devised, but 
also one that is as ])otent for evil as for 
good if improperly used, is larg(‘ly a 
product of the French mind. The dual 
vectis with fenestrated blades originated 
with the Chamberhms, of London, a 
Huguenot emigre family which left 
France toward the close of the sixteenth 
century (1569). The primitive form 
of the instrument and the eei)halic curve 
were also the contributions of these men ; 
while Levret, of Paris, added the })elvic 
curve, and Pa jot and Tarnier, of the 
same city, gave the principle of axis- 
traction. 

For convenience in reference, the 
stages of the evolution of the forceps 
are graphically presented in the follow- 
ing chronological table: 

Chronology of the Obstetric Forceps 

? — The idea was firHt ronceived. 

11th Century — Avicenna (980-1073), Arabian 
physician, mentions the use of forceps for 
extracting a living child. Other writers after 
this date mention a similar use of the forceps 
(Partridge, 1905). 
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1524 — Jacobus Ruoff publishes his treatise on 
obstetrics, in which he describes and illus- 
trates a long and a short forceps with solid 
blades and a f.xed joint for extracting a liv- 
ing child. (Could not be applied.) 

1555— Benedictus Rinius makes a Latin trans- 
lation of Avicenna’s statement. 

c. 1600 — Peter Chamberlen (d. 1626) invents 
the vectis and probably the least perfect of 
the three Chamberlen models. 

Dr. Peter Chamberlen (1601-83) probably 
devises the dual fenestrated blades and the 
cephalic curve, lie fastens the blades by a 
leather thong; later, be devises the fixed 
lock. 

1670, Aug. 19 — Dr. Hugh Chamberlen, Sr. (b. 

c. 1630; d. ) unsuccessfully attempts the 

delivery of Mauriceau ’s patient. 

1673 — lie translates Mauriceau ’s textbook of 
midwifery. 

1686 — He flees to Holland, and sells his secret 
to Rojer Roonhuysen, of Amsterdam. 

1696 — 2d edition of Chamberlen ’s translation 
of Mauriceau *s book contains the first refer- 
ence to the obstetric forceps. 

1720 — Jean Palfyn, of Ghent, Belgium, in- 
vents hand-like blades with wrist-like handles 
(mains de fer; * ' Palfgnian hands**). 

Gives the first public demonstration of the 
forceps. 

1722 — Palfyn and Edmund Chapman, of Lon- 
don, publish a description of the Chamberlen 
instrument. 

1724 — William GifTard (d. 1731), a man mid- 
wife of London, introduces the forceps into 
general use as an obst(‘tric instrument. He 
used the forceps from 1724-31. 

1728, June 28 — GifFard makes his first success- 
ful delivery by forceps. 

1728 — Drinkwater, an English surgeon, dies 
and leaves a pair of forceps. 

1733 — Edmund Chaj)man publishes a descrip- 
tion of the Chamberlen instrument ; claims 
to have used it seven years before (1726). 
About this time, a surgeon and **man raid- 
wife” of Brentford, England, used a similar 
forceps. 

1734 — Giffard’s book, ” Cases in Midwifery,” 
is published ; it contains a description of 
the Chamberlen instrument. 

1734 — ButU'r, an Edinburgh surgeon, reports 
that Mr. Duse uses a forceps in his practice 
in Paris. 

1740 — Benjamin Pugh, of Clielmsford, Eng- 
land, is said to have independently devised 
the pelvic curve. He first describes it in 
print fourteen years later (1754). 

1742 — Fielding Quid states that long forceps 
are in general use throughout Europe. 

1747 — Peter Rathlaw publishes a description 
of Chamberlen ’s forceps. 

1747 — Andr6 Levret, of Paris, publishes an ac- 
count of the pelvic curve. 


1752— William Smellie (1680-1763) publishes 
his textbook containing a description of the 
pelvic curve. 

He lengthens the instrument and covers the 
blades with leather. 

1752 — Smellie devises the English lock. 

1753 — Visscher and Van der Poll buy the se- 
cret and make it known to the world (it 
proves to be the vectis only). 

1759 — 3d edition of Chapman ’s book contains 
a plate of the Chamberlen instrument. 

1769 — Wallace Johnson describes the perineal 
curve. 

1813 — Chamberlen instruments discovered in 
Mortimer Hall, Essex. 

1818 — Carwardine presents these instruments to 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London. 

1844 — Hermann, of Berne, Switzerland, devises 
the principle of axM-traction. 

Pajot, of Paris, describes axis-traction ^ and 
is generally credited with the idea. 

1860 — The Chassihny tapes for axis-traction 
are devised. 

1860 — Hubert, of Louvain, describes the 
* * compensation curve.** 

1866 — Hubert fixes a bar at right angles to 
the shank for the purpose of axis-traction. 
1868 — Aveling curves the handles backward. 
1871 — Morales makes a large perineal curvCy 
but keeps the handles in line with the 
blades. 

1877, Jan. 24 — Tarnier, of Paris, presents his 
curved axis-traction forceps. 

1915, May — Cliristian Kjelland (Kielland) 
presents his forceps before the Munich 
Gynecological Society. 

J. H. Aveling, The Chamberleiis and the 
midwifery forceps: memorials of the family , 
and an essay on the invention of the instru- 
ment (1882) ; Katherine R. Drinkwater, The 
midwifery forceps: historical sketch (Liver- 
pool Medico-Chirurgical Journal, 1913, 451-65) ; 
C. B. Ingraham, The Chamberlens and the ob- 
stetrical forceps (American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics, 1911, 827-49) ; F. Leavitt, The 

obstetric forceps: an historical sketch (St. 
Paul Medical Journal, 1910, 53-65); H. G. 
Partridge, The history of the obstetric forceps 
(American Journal of Obstetrics, 1905, 765- 
73) ; J. R. Quinan, Historical study of the in- 
vention and publication of the English mid- 
wifery forceps (Maryland Medical Journal, 
1881-2, 292-97). 

W. A. N. D. 

EXOGAMIC NAME. Among primi- 
tive peoples, a name obtained by mar- 
riage outside the group, clan or tribe. 

EXOGAMY (Greek : eXy out, without ; 
gam os, marriage). A tribal custom, 
among primitive peoples, forbidding 
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marriage within the tribe, group or 
clan; the opposite of endogamy. 

FAMILIA, the Latin word contain- 
ing the element famulus (slave), signi- 
fying the totality of the possessions of a 
paterfamilias. 

John Lubbock {Origin of Civilization, 1870, 
eh. iii) : “Among the Romans, the word 
familia meant slaves, and a man^s wife and 
children only formed a part of his family inas- 
much as they were his slaves; so that a son 
who was emancipated — that is to say, made 
free' — had no share in the inheritance, having 
ceased to belong to the family. ’ * 

FAMILY, THE PRIMITIVE. How- 
ever paradoxical it may sound there is 
no such social phenomenon as the 
“primitive family.” Certainly primi- 
tive peoples have families, but many 
forms of marriage and family organiza- 
tion occur in so-called primitive com- 
munities. At the very beginning it is 
essential to make clear what we mean by 
the term primitive. The prevailing 
tendency in sociology and anthropology 
is to use the term pre-literate as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of simpler forms of 
human culture. By primitive, there- 
fore, in this article we mean, not only 
the simple aboriginal peoples still living, 
for example, in Africa, the South Pacific 
Islands, and i)arts of Asia, but also pre- 
historic human cultures. 

The term family covers a multitude of 
organization patterns. Its simplest 
form, of course, is the mother-child re- 
lationship, with the father-mother-child 
as next in order. But much more com- 
plicated forms occur on the primitive 
level ; for example, grandparents-grand- 
children and collateral relatives; also, 
the so-called “great family” which may 
include a great grandfather or grand- 
father as head of the household with all 
his children married and unmarried, 
their children and also collateral kin- 
dred. The Slavic ZaAruga belongs to 
this general type and is still encountered 
in the Balkans. Even slaves have some- 
times been included. Indeed the 
etymology of the word family strongly 
hints that fact. Frequently primitive 
marriage and kinship is much more 
complex than our modern system be- 


cause of such phenomena as a broader 
method of reckoning kinship, totemism, 
classificatory systems and magic. 

The early history of the family is very 
difficult if not impossible to trace with 
any degree of accuracy. Social origins 
are notoriously indistinct and the evo- 
lution of social institutions is crowded 
with uncertainty. While it would seem 
to be, to say the least, gratuitous to ac- 
cept the principle of evolution as apply- 
ing to all other 'phases of life while 
denying it in the field of human culture, 
nevertheless it is much more difficult in 
our present state of knowledge to lay 
down any nicely defined evolutionary 
stages in human culture or institutional 
history. It is easy to work out the se- 
quence of the development of different 
tools, but there is no such absolute 
gradation or series so far observable in 
the non-material phases of culture. If 
there is such a series it is at least discon- 
tinuous. On the whole, American an- 
thropologists are skei)tical of any such 
evolution; but insofar as the family is 
concerned certain European anthropolo- 
gists are still convinced that there has 
been a general line of evolution in the 
development of family stability. 

Since man seems to have lived on this 
planet for perhaps about two million 
years, it is evident there must be an 
enormous expanse of human culture or 
human institutional life stretching far 
back of the slender historical period. 
How to reconstruct in some way this 
vast cultural terra incognita has been 
the preoccupation of students in the 
field of the primitive family. Of the 
various possible methods direct observa- 
tion is obviously out of the question. 
Archaeology yields comparatively little 
beyond a few inscriptions, pictures, 
tools or household utensils. The ma- 
terial elements in domestic life can be 
rescued to a certain extent from the past 
but the essentials of family life which 
are primarily biological, psychological, 
and conventional, are in the highest de- 
gree perishable and evanescent. There- 
fore the investigator tends to look for 
them in such sources as folklore, myths, 
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legends, proverbs. These sources yield 
occasional hints and glimpses of pre- 
literate family life. Earlier writers and 
a few present-day students make much 
of linguistic evidence such as roots or 
comparative words, phrases and terms of 
relationship. Prom the presence or ab- 
sence of a certain word in a tribal lan- 
guage these writers have been prone to 
draw the conclusion that a correspond- 
ing aspect of the family or concept of 
relationship was present or absent. For 
example, it was seriously stated that 
because certain tribes had no word for 
father, therefore fatherhood was not 
recognized in these particular tribes. 
This was, of course, a very dangerous 
methodology and tended to lead into 
wild hypotheses. Much of the early 
vogue of the matriarchate was due to 
misuse of comparative linguistics. 

Another source sometimes used for 
reconstructing social origins is psycho- 
logical inference, that is, projecting 
back upon the plane of pre-history the 
nature of present day man, his needs 
and his fundamental psychic makeup 
and qualities. For example, many 
writers have used the qualities of jeal- 
ousy and sexual aversion of housemates 
in this manner with anything but happy 
results. The use of biological inference 
is somewhat sounder in attempting to 
set up the primordial family because of 
the obvious fact of maternity and the 
equally obvious, and indeed inescapable 
needs of the human infant in its earliest 
years. From this fact is derived, there- 
fore, not only an archetype of family 
life but also a philosophical and educa- 
tional theory of the growth of the hu- 
man mind and human culture as the 
result of the prolongation of human in- 
fancy. 

A still further source of materials for 
reconstructing the primitive family is a 
comparative study of the life of ani- 
mals. But it is safe to say that any 
structure of pre-history which is based 
upon the study of animal life is flimsy 
to a degree, for the domestic life of ani- 
mals presents little but contradiction 
and confusion, to say nothing of senti- 


mentality and romancing. Stories of 
monogamic devotion of certain kinds of 
birds may be matched with an almost 
grotesque promiscuity among others, 
notably the wrens. Even on the mam- 
malian or anthropoid levels there is no 
consistency of domestic behavior ; at 
least not enough to warrant any argu- 
ment for any one particular type of 
human family pattern. About all that 
can be derived from the study of animal 
behavior is the apparent principle that 
the place on the evolutionary scale 
which an animal species attains is rather 
closely correlated with the degree of 
parental care for offspring. 

The final source of materials for re- 
constructing the early family history of 
man is the study of contemporary so- 
called primitive peoples or tribal cul- 
tures. This study is motivated by the 
idea that according to any hypothesis of 
man’s antiquity or of evolution, there 
must have been many lower stages than 
any now existing. Therefore, contem- 
porary primitive peoples are studied for 
hints and leads backward into the past, 
and these hints or leads are ordinarily 
discovered because of their great con- 
trast with forms and practices of so- 
called civilized societies. The study of 
primitive tribes takes on to a certain 
extent the hunt for ‘‘survivals” of 
earlier beliefs, practices and social pat- 
terns. 

It must be confessed that from all of 
these sources a rather meager amount 
of material has been produced which 
could give us any authentic idea of the 
family life of the remote past. For that 
reason certain contemporary sociologists 
and anthropologists tend to throw over- 
board entirely the quest for social 
origins. ]\Iuch of the argument turns 
upon three points: first, that any hy- 
pothesis based upon no direct evidence 
is scientifically negligible, and is there- 
fore outside the ambit of serious discus- 
sion. But here, of course, opinion may 
vary widely as to how far so-called evi- 
dence is valid. To a philosopher, for 
example, certain facts are valid and in- 
deed essential which a physicist might 
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reject as not havin" yet been proved by 
laboratory experiment. A second point 
is that much or all of the evidence 
labelled survivals in present day cul- 
tures must be interpreted functionally 
in terms of such cultures and not as sur- 
vivals, not as fossils from some past cul- 
ture complex. In answer it must be 
pointed out that a culture trait may be 
both functionally alive and fossilized 
culture; for folkways are strangely and 
notoriously resistant. A third point in 
the argument is more tenable; namely, 
that animal behavior offers no indis- 
putable evidence because mutations oc- 
cur in conduct and culture as well as in 
physical structure. 

There need be no danger in the quest 
for social origins and in the utilization 
of materials derived from these various 
methods of reconstruction provided they 
are not designed to bolster any particu- 
lar social form or do not play into the 
hands of propagandists who are bent on 
establishing some bizarre concept of sex 
freedom, social control over sex, y)rop- 
erty or religion. The study of the past 
history of the family will continue to 
intrigue investigators, although the cur- 
rent trend, particularly in family text 
book writing, is rightly or wrongly to 
minimize the primitive family and to 
emphasize present-day trends, attitudes, 
changes and functions of the family. 

Western social and legal as well as re- 
ligious thought has been dominated by 
Christian theology and canon law. Over 
practically the whole Mediterranean 
area and its colonizing offshoots, official 
permanent monogamy has been the pre- 
scribed pattern. It was ordinarily as- 
sumed that since God established mar- 
riage according to the Adam-and-Eve, 
Garden-of-Eden pattern, this form 
would hold for the heathen as well as 
the orthodox, insofar as speculation 
looked beyond the ^lediterranean circle. 
The patriarchal type of family which 
was clearly assumed by the fathers of 
the Christian church, was ap|)arently 
also taken for granted by classical think- 
ers. The patria potefitas held for both 
Greek and Roman domestic organiza- 


tion. There was apparently little con- 
cern about barbarian social patterns 
insofar as classic thought ever reached 
out beyond its own immediate centers. 
Neither the Utopian writers from More 
to Morelly, nor the romantic social 
philosophers of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries added much, if anything, by 
way of a realistic concept of primitive 
family life. Scant wonder, then, that 
the first dominating theory of the 19th 
century was the patriarchate announced 
by Sir Henry Sumner Maine in 1861. 
This theory was derived mainly from 
classical sources because at that time 
comparatively little had been done by 
waj^ of orderly ethnological or anthropo- 
logical study. The richest mine of 
source material was still to be found in 
the Jewish and Christian seri])tures and 
the classical texts. The work of the 
mid-nineteenth century German institu- 
tional historians gave a new impetus to 
the study of the family but this impetus 
hardly reached back into the primitive 
field. Its data and its methodology 
tended to be limited to the European 
area. 

Only with the upswing of the evolu- 
tionary theory after 1860 was the study 
of institutions, including the family, 
projected back into pre-liistoric times. 
Herbert Spencer’s grandiose and uni- 
versal cosmic plan of evolution included 
human society and gave much attention 
to sequential forms of the family. For 
the first time in sociological writing 
Spencer delved into ethnogra[)hic ma- 
terials on a large scale. His generaliza- 
tions set others to work. About this 
same time modern anthropology really 
came into being with the work of Eng- 
lishmen like Taylor, McLennan, Lub- 
bock, the Germans Waitz, Peschel, Post, 
and others. In general the evolutionary 
theory of the human family held that 
in the beginning men and women lived 
together in more or less promiscuous re- 
lationships ; that out of this promiscuity 
the mother-child bond was the only 
definite, obvious and stable family re- 
lationship and therefore this became the 
germ of the family; that various forms 
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more or less in sequence followed, out 
of which came plural marriage and 
finally genuine permanent monogamy. 
This evolutionary theory had much 
more to support it than the earlier 
patriarchists could command. The 
accumulating evidence for matrilineal 
systems and matrilocal forms among 
primitive hunting peoples, together with 
the frequent finding of the paternal 
family amongst pastoral peoples, 
reckoned higher in the civilization scale, 
gave some color to the idea of a sequence 
of patterns. Tylor therefore announced 
that “the institutions of man are as dis- 
tinctly stratified as the earth on which 
he lives.” 

This general doctrine of evolution to- 
gether with an exhaustive knowledge of 
c(*rtain American Indian tribes led 
Lewis Henry Morgan, the American, to 
the most explicit and positive early 
statement of the evolutionary theory of 
the family. He accepted three stages 
of human culture ; namely, savagery, 
barbarism and civilization. Then he 
laid down V(*ry definite patterns through 
which the human family was universally 
to pass in its ])rimitive stages. lie as- 
sumed primitive promiscuity followed 
by two modified forms of promiscuity 
known as “consanguine,” then “Puna- 
luan” or grouj) marriage. Out of this 
by way of intermediate forms comes 
pair marriage or monogamous union of 
a more or less durable nature. 

Morgan ^s theories would probably 
have attracted little attention had they 
not been seized upon by socialists anx- 
ious to set up a conce])t of human in- 
stitutions dominated and determined by 
economic considerations and subjected 
to a law of inexorable sequence. Mor- 
gan’s idea of necessary evolutionary se- 
quence fitted in exactly with their needs. 
Most of the socialist doctrine on the 
family still harks back to Morgan not- 
withstanding the fact that most sociol- 
ogists and anthropologists, even though 
possibly accepting a general principle 
of evolution and sequence, reject Mor- 
gan’s precisely formulated stages and 
their implications. 


Cutting across the work of the evolu- 
tionists and to a certain extent giving 
them aid and comfort came the famous 
Das Miitterrecht of the Swiss scholar, 
Bachofen, in 1861. In this work he 
promulgated his theory of original 
primitive unregulated communism, 
(“hetairism”) followed by matrilineal 
kinship and along with it the matri- 
archate (“gynocracy”) which even- 
tually yielded to the classical 
patriarchal type of marriage. This 
theory was taken up by McLennan who 
also held to a theory of original sex 
promiscuity of which polyandry was the 
first general modification of promise. 
Paul Gide, the eminent French legal 
scholar, also followed Bachofen in the 
main. IMorgan also accepted at least 
Bachofen ’s primary idea of antecedent 
promiscuity. W. G. Sumner likewise 
apparently inclined to the notion of 
original promiscuity. Lester Ward’s 
theory of woman rule, gynecocracy, re- 
lates back to this same tissue of ideas. 
But the theory had opponents who were 
not slow to point out its weaknesses. 
They include Darwin, Westermarck, 
Wake, Peschel, Deniker, Starcke and 
Crawley. They cited the instinct of 
jealousy, of subhuman monogamy, and 
monogamy amongst the lowest human 
tribes in refutation. They rejected such 
survivals as jus primae noctis as any 
valid evidence; and they showed that 
occasional seasons of sex license were 
not necessarily throw-backs to an earlier 
stage. 

The existence of so-called group mar- 
riage has been frequently treated as evi- 
dence of at least a modified promiscuity. 
Its existence has been vouched for by 
Ilowerth, Spencer and Gillen, Post, 
Kohler, Rivers, Wake, Bachofen, Max 
Thai and Morgan. But Westermarck, 
Thomas, Crawley, Andrew Lang and 
others have rejected or reduced to very 
limited significance the theory of group 
marriage. 

By the end of the 19th century, 
therefore, not very much remained that 
was viable, in what might be called the 
“strict and definite stages” idea of the 
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evolution of primitive family life. At 
least it was pretty generally agn^eed that 
there were no such nice and tidy transi- 
tions as the earlier evolutionists had as- 
sumed. 

The next outstanding: contribution to 
the theory of primitive family life came 
from Westermarck. It is not easy to 
label his theory because it is a combina- 
tion of the evolutionary principle and 
what we have earlier called psychologi- 
cal and biological inference. AVester- 
marck goes back to the pre-human level 
and claims to find evidences of a tend- 
ency towards strict pairing among ani- 
mals as a basis for the theory of more 
or less instinctive monogamy. He holds 
that monogamy was the primary and 
predominant family pattern and that 
all other forms are variants or divaga- 
tions from this central type. The psy- 
chological element in his analysis makes 
heavy demands upon a theory of human 
instincts not entirely supported by pres- 
ent-day psychology. Thus he assumed 
the sexual aversion of housemates as a 
basis for his theory of exogamy and the 
incest taboo. AVestermarck made even 
greater use of anthropological and 
ethnographic evidence than did Spen- 
cer. In any event his work has domi- 
nated the thinking of students in the 
field of the primitive family for the last 
forty years, has gone through succes- 
sive editions and enlargements, and has 
assumed the character of a cla.ssie in the 
field. 

The greatest challenge to Wester- 
marck has come from three sources, 
namely, Briffault’s massive work The 
Mothers, literary communists like Cal- 
verton, and the careful field studies of 
anthropologists and ethnographers dur- 
ing the last thirty years. Briffault re- 
verts to Bachofen and Morgan for his 
fundamental ideas, but for methodology 
turns to Westermarck in spite of the 
fact that his objective was to show up 
the fallacies in the latter’s theory of 
primordial pair marriage. He con- 
cludes that the horde preceded the in- 
dividual family in social evolution and 
that woman’s influence was dominant in 


primitive group life. He rejects Wes- 
termarck ’s biological and physiological 
arguments and especially his method of 
psychological inference. Thus he mini- 
mizes the role of jealousy as an element 
in fixing individual possession and sex 
mating. 

Cal vert on and others reject Wester- 
marck and other earlier writers as ex- 
amples of special pleading, more 
specifically as attempts to bolster up 
middle class culture and supremacy of 
their day. It must be said in all fair- 
ness that if these studies of family life 
unconsciously took on the color of 
apologetics for the established bourgeois 
social order, the fulminations of their 
critics are frank and undisguised proj)- 
aganda for destruction of the existing 
order and its institutions. Unfortu- 
nately much that has passed for critical 
examination of genuinely scholarly work 
must be interpreted as smoke screens 
for personal attitudes. 

Most of these earlier writers on the 
primitive family and their critics have 
been (like Karl Marx and many social- 
ist doctrinaires) library workers. 
Hence the present tendency toward 
reticence in the matter of making broad 
generalizations or setting up ** norms,” 
and a tendency toward grt‘ater emphasis 
upon direct field observation and de- 
tailed study of primitive cultures in situ 
and as wholes. Some slight use of sta- 
tistics has been made by Tylor, by Hob- 
house, Wheeler and Ginsberg, and by 
others in synthesizing ethnographic 
data. But just at present anthropolo- 
gists and cultural sociologists are sus- 
picious of the “comparative method” 
by which earlier waiters from Spencer 
onward lifted individual culture-traits 
from their matrix in order to set 
up generalizations and sequences of 
societal patterns. The comparative 
method is valid, but must be used with 
great care and discrimination, a pre- 
caution not commonly observed, par- 
ticularly by the evolutionary school of 
writers. 

Can anything be said, then, with rea- 
sonable assurance of scientific accuracy 
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about the primitive family? The pres- 
ent day theory of primitive family life 
accepts in general that the mother-child 
relationship was the most fundamental 
and primordial pattern on the primitive 
level. It holds that while it is possible 
that single-pair marriages of more or 
less enduring nature have always been 
the most common pattern of primitive 
life, nevertheless many experimental, 
pragmatic attempts were made to set up 
other patterns; that natural selection 
has tended to dispose of those patterns 
which were not in accord with elemen- 
tary human nature or human culture; 
that there has been no universal se- 
quence of definite forms and that mo- 
nogamy is not an innate instinct but 
rather as Morgan held, ‘‘a growth 
through experience, like all the great 
passions and powers of the mind.” 

It is possible to be more specific on 
certain aspects of early family life. 
P'’or example, so far as evidence in hand 
goes, it is clear that family life has 
always been rather definitely controlled 
and patterned by the social group. 
Who may marry at all, whom an in- 
dividual may or may not marry, who 
owns the domestic property, who dis- 
ciplines the children, these and many 
other situations are more or less care- 
fully ])rescribed on the primitive level. 
Exogamy is all but universal, how^ever 
its origin may be explained. Incest is 
taboo. Hence frequently tribes are 
divided into sibs or classes or totem 
groups within which marriage is pro- 
hibited. In some cases the reckoning of 
legal exogamic marriage on the primi- 
tive level becomes as complicated as it 
is under the caste-systems and astrologi- 
cal beliefs of present-day Hindus. 
Some tribes go beyond mere prohibition 
of marriage between near kin, sib-mates, 
or totemic relatives and set up so-called 
preferential mating. The two most 
common forms of this positive regula- 
tion are the levirate (by which a widow 
is taken over by her deceased husband ^s 
brother) and the sororate (in which a 
man marries also his wife^s younger 
sisters). The Hebrews have made the 


levirate familiar to us, but the custom 
exists in probably more than a third of 
primitive tribes. The sororate is less 
widely encountered. Both these forms 
are associated with polygamy, and are 
to be considered rather as duties than 
as perquisites of the individuals in- 
volved. 

If monogamy is the commonest type 
of marriage, how widespread is polyg- 
amy ? Polyandry is comparatively rare, 
found nowadays mainly among the agri- 
cultural Tibetans and the Todas of In- 
dia. It probably never was very 
common. Polygyny is widely distrib- 
uted in space and time but is rarely 
practiced by more than a small minor- 
ity of the men of a tribe or community. 
Many reasons have been offered for the 
fact, but probably pcfverty, jealousy, 
inertia and monopoly by the strongest 
men have figured most commonly. 

There is considerable evidence for the 
judgment that primitive family life was 
relatively less stable than at present. 
In only a few tribes is the marriage 
bond indissoluble. In a majority di- 
vorce is informal, a matter of personal 
discretion of either or both parties, and 
easy to consummate. In a minority of 
tribes divorce is subjected to specific 
conditions. 

This informality of divorce covers 
much of what some anthropologists have 
observed as trial unions and exchanging 
of wives. Peary, for example, said of 
the Eskimos that trial marriage is “an 
ineradicable custom.” Rasmussen 
found wife exchange common among 
Greenlanders. Among the Nicobar Is- 
landers and the Dyaks of Borneo, Man 
re})orts that many husbands change 
their wives three or more times “before 
finding a partner with whom they are 
willing to pass the remainder of their 
days.” And among the Bontoc Igorots 
Jenks says there were no women who 
had not entered into the trial union, for 
the girls segregated dormitory, oJag, de- 
liberately fostered this practice. 

In structure the primitive family is 
much looser than our own. Close fam- 
ily feeling is frequently weak. Affec- 
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tion is not absent; indeed it is quite 
common between parents and children. 
But the ‘‘personal affection’^ basis 
which some sociologists ascribe in in- 
creasing degree to the present-day west- 
ern family is less important among 
primitive peoples. They consider the 
economic and reproductive functions as 
more significant. That is, the origin of 
the family may be traced to the neces- 
sities of infancy and the food quest 
rather than to the pleasures of marital 
comradeship. The question of family 
solidarity and stability really reduces to 
the importance placed upon the family 
as a social unit in primitive life. The 
emphasis upon parent-child or husband- 
wife relationship varies with the total 
cultural situation. Or, put it in an- 
other way, the role of the family and 
therefore its unity and coherence, de- 
pends upon the “division of labor be- 
tween the several competing social 
institutions in any given tribe. 

It must be remembered that even un- 
der a patriarchal system the family is 
not the sole social unit of organization. 
The hunting group, age group, religious 
group and others modify the biological 
and economic hold of the family upon 
its members. Frequently the younger 
males of a tribe eat and sleep in a 
“men’s house” away from their imme- 
diate families; in some African tribes 
unmarried girls do likewise. Among 
the Dravidian tribes of India both men 
and women have separate secret society 
houses where they sleep. In some tribes 
religious or vocational instruction is 
given within the family; in others by 
outsiders, particularly in the formal 
initiation ceremonies for both boys and 
girls. In some tribes the economic unit 
transcends the individual family. The 
classificatory or totemic system, and in 
general the less precise notions of rela- 
tionship among primitive peoples made 
for a broader and by the same token 
looser system than the modern family 
pattern. 

This raises the question of how kin- 
ship and relationship are reckoned on 
the primitive level. Let it be clearly 


understood that a method of tracing 
kinship is not synonymous with inci- 
dence or possession of power. Matri- 
lineal kinship by no means signifies 
matriarchate, “woman rule.” We must 
also distinguish between kinship and re- 
lationship in primitive thought. As we 
look back u])on that level, kinship was 
conventional, relationship natural ; 
hence frequently a group tie took prece- 
dence over what we should think of as 
the natural obvious tie of consanguinity ; 
for “kinship is sociological, consanguin- 
ity physiological.” If the modern mind 
insists upon reducing the whole matter 
to terms of blood relationship, we should 
have to say that primitive thought ac- 
cepted a more general, superficial and 
extensive blood-sense than we do; that 
it was rather a mystic, magical, specula- 
tive view than a rigid scientific physio- 
logical view; and that the idea of strict 
consanguinity developed out of an 
earlier more general notion of affinity. 

Physiological ignorance of the proc- 
esses of reproduction, and particularly 
the father’s share in procreation, still 
exists among primitive tribes such as 
the Trobriand Islanders. It is not hard 
to conceive of a time when this igno- 
rance was the rule. Hence we may 
posit as an early stage the recognition 
of kinship “by circumstance.” Suc- 
ceeding this, would normally appear 
kinship by blood with the mother, by 
fiction or convention with the father. 
This paternal relationship might be 
achieved by adoption or magical rites. 
One explanation of the couvade inter- 
prets it as an attempt artificially to 
establish the father’s connection with 
his offspring. Under the patriarchal, 
patrilineal system, still dominant, the 
child was considered as related to his 
father by blood, to his mother more or 
less by tolerance. But these methods of 
reckoning kinship are not always sepa- 
rated or exclusive. For example, the 
Zuni are matrilineal, most African 
tribes patrilineal; but in certain parts 
of Australia and in the New Hebrides 
the two systems are combined. Varia- 
tions in emphasis upon the systems pro- 
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cluce many variations of kinship pattern 
as in Samoa, West Africa and among 
the Trobrianders. 

The method by which valid marriage 
is signalized has become in modern so- 
ciety a highly important factor in de- 
termining social status. Was it so in 
primitive society? Simplicity and in- 
formality seem to have marked early 
marriage procedure. But no uniform 
pattern held. Magic and religious forms 
were sometimes invoked. The tribal 
taboos must be observed. Frequently 
tokens or property of value were ex- 
changed. Sometimes pre-marital inter- 
course was permitted as a mark of 
intention or as a fertility test. Initia- 
tion ceremonies often included some- 
thing by way of instruction for mar- 
riage and domestic life. Marriage 
usually confers superior social status 
upon both sexes, therefore is sought. In 
general only the defective or notoriously 
unattractive remain unmarried. Mar- 
riage occurs early, sometimes shortly 
after nubility. 

Can a progressive evolution in the 
direction of stricter sex mores be demon- 
strated ? Here again evidence is con- 
flicting. Some primitive tribes punish 
adultery with savage severity. But in 
general adultery is eondonable as an 
economic tort. Pre-marital chastity is 
practically unknown, nor even con- 
ceived among lower peoples. While 
prostitution is sometimes encountered it 
is rather sporadic, and scarcely neces- 
sary ; hence there is no special profes- 
sional class of prostitutes; homosexu- 
ality and sexual perversions are not 
common. 

No set pattern for the division of 
labor between the sexes has ever been 
discovered for primitive family life. 
And the reason is obvious, namely, that 
(‘very tribal culture is the total adjust- 
ment to some environmental situation 
and to a set of social traditions. In 
each tribe certain occupations are the 
exclusive right or obligation of either 
man or woman and taboo to the others. 
Ordinarily war, hunting, herding, trade, 
and metal work are male occupations. 


Cooking, small garden work, mat mak- 
ing fall to the woman. Child care is 
sometimes shared by both parents. 
Sympathetic magic and sex taboos fre- 
quently disturb what the modern mind 
might conceive as a rational division of 
labor. The relative share of burden- 
some work allotted to men and women 
varies from tribe to tribe. Women in 
Africa seem to have the heavy end and 
least interesting jobs. Among the Tro- 
briand Islanders, on the other hand, 
men appear to do the heavier and more 
monotonous work. 

There is no universal pattern for sex 
division of property between members 
of a primitive family, if for no other 
reason than that the word primitive or 
pre-literate must do duty for thousands 
of tribes scattered over millenniums and 
continents. But each tribe has a definite 
custom covering this matter. Certain 
kinds of property are reserved for each 
sex, particularly where such property is 
conceived of as in some way intimately 
partaking of or related to the posses- 
sor’s personality or sense of self. The 
looseness of the family tie and the 
diffused nature of the sense of relation- 
ship frequently ])revents anything cor- 
responding to what nowadays would be 
termed collective or community prop- 
erty as between husband and wife. The 
Trobrianders illustrate this point, for 
with them a man’s property, rank, and 
rights descend to him from his mother’s 
brother ; his economic obligations extend 
not to his wife but to his sisters, to 
whom he furnishes food even after their 
marriage ; while he and his wife depend 
for food upon the wife’s brothers or 
male kinsmen. 

Of the status and treatment of chil- 
dren on the primitive level it is possible 
to speak with considerable assurance. 
Children are usually welcomed as prop- 
erty and for themselves. Although 
crude methods of abortion or contracep- 
tion (by mutilation and otherwise) are 
not unknown, fertility charms are more 
common. Savage parents are ordinarily 
affectionate and attached to their chil- 
dren, although the methods of showing 
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this devotion are not necessarily to the 
child’s best interest. The resultant 
‘‘spoiling” is eliminated by other forces 
for social control. Mortuary customs, 
mythology and folk lore bespeak this 
affection even if it be not entirely ra- 
tional. Yet examines of cruelty, in- 
difference, abuse and exploitation are 
reported from all over the primitive 
world. Apparently primitive fathers 
and mothers were not of an entirely 
different order from modern parents. 

This difference must be noted, how- 
ever, that for whatever reason primi- 
tive parents seem to be more easih’ dis- 
posed to give away their offspring. 
This aspect of the pairia pofesfas has 
scant hold in civilized mores. Because 
of abysmal ignorance of child hygiene 
the infant and child mortality rates are 
abnormally high among primitive tribes, 
even among such advanced peoples as 
the Bontoc Igorot, Yakuts, Kavirondo, 
or Nicobarese. This ^‘natural” deci- 
mation has at times been reinforced 
by cannibalism practiced upon children. 
But the primitive population budget 
was more often balanced by infanticide 
of both th<* abnormal (deformed, un- 
fit,” sometimes twins), and the normal, 
or by elimination of the aged. Illegiti- 
mate children are sometimes killed, 
sometimes adopted by kinsfolk, but 
carry more or less stigma, depending 
upon bow close the family tie is and 
how strict the marriage bond. Usually 
the child is put to work at an early age 
for his economic contribution and also 
for his vocational education. Indeed on 
the primitive level most child education 
is informal, carried on by parents, 
initiation ceremonies, tribal elders. 
Often puberty is the occasion for special 
ceremonies; sometimes children at pu- 
berty are segregated in special sleeping 
quarters away from their families. On 
the whole, the primitive family was 
biological and economic rather than ex- 
pressly educational in function. 

The broken family” is a familiar 
contemporary social work problem. It 
has its analogies in primitive life. 
Primitive men and women sometimes 


desert their mates, who usually return 
to their respective families. The di- 
vorced ordinarily remarry. But the lot 
of widows is uncertain. After more or 
less rigorous and protracted periods of 
mourning they may in some tribes re- 
marry; in others they must be taken 
over by the deceased husband’s brother; 
elsewhere they may live in a sort of 
limbo with their kinsmen. Where 
demonology is aggressively in evidence 
widows are “dangerous” because of the 
supposed jealousy of the husband’s 
gho.st. The widower’s position is less 
hedged about with difficulty. 

One final question remains, namely, is 
the family the primordial cell out of 
which human societj" has developed ? 
The weight of anthropological authority 
at present seems to accept “the biologi- 
cal group, with primary emphasis upon 
the parent-child relationship, as the 
chief point of reference in any discus- 
sion of social organization,” but clearly 
recognizes the importance of other or- 
ganization patterns in primitive society. 
Without lapsing into the old contro- 
versy whether horde or family came first 
in social evolution, we can safely con- 
clude that while the extension of the 
family .sometimes formed tribal units; 
while sometimes the family (notably 
the patriarchate) seems coterminous 
with the economic, political, jiiridic and 
religious organization; while the family 
has contributed certain attitudes and 
qualities necessary for other social 
groupings; nevertheless in almost every 
known case the family occupies only 
one sector of the field of primitive social 
intere.sts, activities, and organization. 
Therefore it can be set down as only 
one, though possibly the most impor- 
tant factor in the evolution of human 
society. 
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FASOINUM, the ancient belief (still 
prevalent) that those individuals who 
possess the evil eye are capable of fasci- 
nating, rendering helpless and injuring 
their victims by looking at them. To 
avert the baleful influence, amulets were 
employed, the most common being the 


phallus. Protective figures of the male 
organs of generation were placed on 
hearths and in gardens, often in the 
form of a satyr with the phallus erect. 

FAX, the torch carried by females in 
the Bacchanalian processions. In an- 
cient art, Hymen, the young god of mar- 
riage, is always represented with the 
bridal torch {fax nuptiaJis) in his 
hands. 

FEBRIS AMATORIA, love fever, an 
old name for chlorosis. The condition 
was associated with the melancholy of 
love, and it was believed the chlorosis of 
passionate virgins would disappear in 
the marriage bed. Another name for 
chlorosis was^the virginal disease (mor- 
bus virgineus) . 

FERTILITY AND INFERTILITY 

[tUE DETERMINATION OP HUMAN FERTIL- 
ITY AND infertility]. 

Although the subject of human sterility has 
been taken up from the general standpoint in 
another part of this encyclopedia [.9cc steril- 
ity IN THE MALE AND FEMALE (SUPPLEMENT) 1, 
there are still many points of modern research 
which must be considered in detail b(‘fore a 
clear picture of this enormous and very com- 
plicated field is possible. And such a clear 
picture is an absolute sine qua non in all those 
cases where the more usual and more easily 
determined causes of sterility are not found. 

First of all, it is necessary to stress 
the fact that fertility and sterility are 
not separate and opposed entities. Ac- 
tual sterility, that is, the absolute in- 
ability to procreate offspring, is usuallj’^ 
a rather simple problem as far as 
diagnosis is concerned, since it is based 
on such easily determinable conditions 
as absence of uterus or vagina, closed 
Fallopian tubes or vasa deferentia, ab- 
sence of ovaries or testes or utter lack 
of spermatogenesis. 

Between such complete sterility and 
the ideal 100 per cent, fertility there 
are of course innumerable gradations. 
Many cases of so-called sterility, that 
is, involuntary childlessness of married 
couples, thus are not true cases of steril- 
ity at all, but only disturbed fertility of 
sufficient intensity to prevent the oc- 
currence or the development of preg- 
nancy. I advisedly say the occurrence 
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and development of pregnancy, because 
many women who consult the physician 
because they do not conceive, in reality 
conceive quite frequently, but the prod- 
ucts of gestation do not develop and 
early abortions occur which the patients 
consider to be simply delayed menstrual 
periods. 

It must be emphasized that many 
women whose period is at times delayed 
a week or ten days have really such very 
early interruptions of gestation. This 
is especially so when the menstrual 
periods in this same patient are other- 
wise regular. Thus actual sterility and 
clinical sterility are not the same, but 
represent different gradations of dis- 
turbed fertility. Starting with a 
woman who actually does not conceive, 
we have next the woman whose ovum is 
fertilized but is prevented from nida- 
tion, then the woman whose ovum is 
nidated but dies at a very early stage, 
and so on until we have women who 
have prematurely borne, non -viable in- 
fants, or dead children, even at matu- 
rity. Clinically all such cases lead to 
the same result : childlessness of the 
couple. Essentially there is however a 
big difference in these various cases 
which is completely explained by the 
axiom “it takes two to make a baby,” 
when this self-evident fact is inter- 
preted in its widest sense. 

In other words, the fertility of either 
tlie man or the woman cannot be con- 
sidered alone, but only in conjunction 
with that of the sexual partner. Fur- 
thermore, the fertility of the couple is 
not the sum, but the product of the 
fertility of the husband and wife. Thus 
an ideal fertility of 10 for each partner 
would make an ideally 100 per cent, 
fertile couple, which actually of course 
does not exist. . If both partners have 
a fertility value of 9, the resulting fe- 
cundity of the couple would be 81 per 
cent. When this numerical product 
sinks below 60 my experience has shown 
that clinically sterility will be present. 
However, just as the number 60 itself 
may be the product of 10 and 6, or 7^/^ 
and 8, etc., so also may one sex part- 


ner make up to a certain extent for the 
deficiencies of the other, provided these 
are not too marked. Thus once again 
we come to the adage that “it takes two 
to make a baby,” and must draw the 
logical conclusions that deficiencies of 
fertility in either partner are equally 
important and that failure of the 
woman to conceive, or the interruption 
of pregnancy early or late, may be her 
fault or the fault of her husband. This 
role of the male in the ])roduetion of 
abortions has been neglected almost 
entirely in human medicine, although 
the veterinarians have long taken it 
into account. Since a normal foetus 
must be the result of the union of a 
normal spermatozoon with a normal 
ovum it is ridiculous to deny the very 
important role of the male in the pro- 
duction of interru])tions of pregnancy. 

It is only natural, however, that the 
less marked disturbances of fertility re- 
sulting not in failure of conception but 
in inability to continue the pregnancy 
are not so easily evaluated as the factors 
producing actual sterility. After what 
has been said it is easily explainable 
why (leaving aside, of course, the (pies- 
tion of contracej)tives) the wife of a 
particular man might fail to conceive, a 
second wife have early abortions, where- 
as a third marriage of this same man 
might result in perfectly normal off- 
spring, and the two former wives also 
have children in subseciuent marriages. 
Thus the inability of a couple to achieve 
offspring does not mean that both or 
either one of the two are actually sterile. 

Such cases formerly were very mysti- 
fying and gave rise to various theoreti- 
cal conjectures which were grouped 
together under the term “obscure 
causes of sterility.” First and fore- 
most here was the so-called “relative 
sterility,” which I prefer to call “selec- 
tive fertility,” since a man or woman 
may have children only with certain 
selected sex f)artners. The true ex- 
planation of such cases has already been 
given above. One of the actual causes 
for such selective fertility may, for 
instance, lie in the uterine cervical 
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secretions which, if thick and tenacious, 
may prevent less active and viable 
sperms from penetrating, whereas more 
capable ones may be able to reach the 
ovum. 

It must be said here that purulent 
secretions, erosions of the cervix, etc., 
in themselves have no chemical effect 
on the spermatozoa, as I have been able 
to show time and again. It is only a 
(piestion of mechanical blocking of the 
cervical canal by the thick mucus or 
muco-pus. Kurzrock and Miller have 
reported that cervical mucus is dis- 
solved by seminal fluid, but they found 
that different semens affected different 
cervical mucus specimens differently. 
This would mean, then, that a biological 
sterility is ])resent in some cases due to 
incompatibility of the sexual partners 
based on the insolubility of a particular 
cervical mucus in a particular semen. 

The actual existence of such par- 
ticularization would, however, be most 
astounding, as it would make the pro- 
creation of the species de|)endent on 
chance combinations of certain sex part- 
ners. In view of the fact t^iat all the 
known human races not only are fertile 
with one another, but actually produce 
fertile offspring, the assumption that 
chance matings would play such an 
important role in the continuation of 
the s])ecies seemed to me highly illogi- 
cal. 

I was able to show experimentally 
that the solubility of cervical mucus in 
semen varied with the time of the men- 
strual cycle. The solubility was great- 
est around the middle of the menstrual 
interval (time of ovulation) and de- 
creased from then on up to the time 
of the menstrual bleeding. Since the 
publication of m\" article on this sub- 
ject (Moench, 56) a number of vet- 
erinarians have informed me that they 
also have noticed differences of fluidity 
in the cervical mucus in cows and 
bitches, and that these differences in 
fluidity varied with the stage of the 
oestrous cycle (that is, they again were 
related to ovulation). The solubility 
of the cervical mucus, or its fluidity, 


may therefore be considered as more or 
less of an indicator of the time of 
ovulation and with more refined tech- 
nique it may perhaps be possible to de- 
termine the time of ovulation from the 
cervical secretions. It is evident, there- 
fore, that any compatibility test evalu- 
ating the action of the sperms in the 
cervical mucus must take into considera- 
tion the time of the menstrual cycle of 
the woman. 

As far as the other so-called obscure 
causes of sterility are concerned, they 
can be disposed of very briefly. They 
can be classified under the following 
headings : 

1. Difference m the blood groups of the two 

sex partners. 

2. Vaginal acidity. 

3. Spernia immunity. 

4. Uterine irritability. 

5. Psychic causes. 

Number one is a sample of an ex 
cathedra theory which like Athena 
sprang fully developed from its pro- 
genitor’s head. Unfortunately, or for- 
tunately for the human race, it is as 
great a myth as Athena herself. We 
need waste no time on it. 

Vaginal acidity enjoyed a great vogue 
for a while. A drop of semen and a 
drop of vaginal secretion were mixed, 
and if the sperms stopped moving in 
a short time, there was sexual incom- 
patibility. We will see later that tlu re 
are so many pitfalls in judging sperm 
motility that such tests mean nothing 
at all in the hands of the average physi- 
cian and very little even in the hands 
of laboratory men. Besides the pro- 
portions of one drop of semen to one 
drop of vaginal secretion are all wrong. 
The normal ejaculate far exceeds the 
amount of normal vaginal secretion and 
in cases of excess vaginal secretion the 
acidity normally present is always 
lowered. 

Furthermore, the acidity of the va- 
gina would be reduced in every case 
by the introduced semen. Even before 
this, however, intercourse itself, as I 
have been able to prove, reduces vag- 
inal acidity by carrying into the vagina 
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on the male organ a fair amount of 
the alkaline secretion of Bartholin’s 
glands. 

Again the semen is deposited in the 
least acid, upper part of the vagina. 
Aside from all these points, however, 
there is the important fact that the nor- 
mal vaginal acidity only amounts to 
about 0.5 per cent, lactic acid and this 
acidity does not kill spermatozoa, at 
least not for a number of hours. The 
normal sperm, however, remains in this 
acid vaginal medium only a few min- 
utes. Another fact worth mentioning 
here is that Grafenberg has found de- 
creased vaginal acidity to be present 
around the time of ovulation. And this 
of course is the onh’ time at which 
vaginal acidity could ever possibly be 
of any importance at all, since to-day 
it is definitely established that the ovum 
lives only a very short time after leav- 
ing the follicle of the ovary and can be 
fertilized by the spermatozoa for only 
six or at most twelve hours (Hammond, 
Marshall, Knaus, Ogino). 

Sperma immunity also has captured 
the imagination. It was claimed that 
the female could be sterilized only by 
the intramuscular injection of homol- 
ogous sperm suspensions, but then 
equally strong claims were made for 
exactly the opposite and success re- 
ported only with heterologous sj)errn in- 
jections. As a matter of fact, the whole 
matter apparently rests on the paren- 
teral introduction of a protein and is 
not a specific reaction at all. This in- 
terpretation is further borne out by 
experiments with marine animals. 

Uterine irritability is another cause of 
sterility which has been proposed. It 
was assumed that the uterus of some 
women was so irritable that it expelled 
the semen. It was found, for example, 
that some strips of uterine muscle sus- 
pended in Ringer’s solution promptly 
contracted when semen was added to 
the medium, whereas muscle strips from 
other uteri did not. Now Knaus has 
shown that in the presence of a corpus 
luteum the uterine muscle does not re- 
act to posterior pituitary extract while 


it does do so up to the time of ovula- 
tion, and Knaus has even been able to 
use this procedure to determine the 
time of ovulation. So any experiments 
dealing with the irritability of uterine 
muscle must take the time of the men- 
strual cycle into account. Otherwise 
such observed changes in uterine muscle 
response may be only part and parcel 
of a normal cyclical variation. 

Again, the semen itself does not enter 
the uterus, but only the sperms and that 
these small cells should cause uterine 
contractions is extremely hard to be- 
lieve. Certainly the originators of this 
theory of sterility are saddled with the 
proof of it. 8o far this ])roof has not 
been brought. Altogether I would say 
such a cause of sterility is extremely 
improbable and the assum])tion of its 
existence illogical for the reasons stated 
before. 

Psychic causes may, by way of en- 
docrine disturbances, etc., certainly be 
the cause of sterility but a direct action 
is to be denied, (’ases of pregnancy 
following rape, etc., amply support this 
statement. • 

I have discussed these points as briefly 
as possible with the idea of giving a 
general review of the subject. The 
reader who would want more details is 
referred to my })revious work and the 
literature quoted there. 

If then these various so-called ob- 
scure factors, with the exception of 
cervical obstruction, are not capable of 
explaining sterility in couples where 
the usual causes of childlessness are not 
to be found, we have left only one other 
cause ; namely germ-plasm defects and 
here to my mind is the great funda- 
mental basis of all disturbances of fer- 
tility. Germ plasm defects may be 
congenital or acquired. Focal or 
general disease, improper mode of 
living, deficient diet, obesity, lack of 
exercise and overwork, emotional dis- 
turbances through action on other organ 
systems, endocrine imbalances, ovc ’in- 
dulgence in tobacco, alcohol and exces- 
sive coitus may all lead to impairment 
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of gonadal function directly or in- 
directly. 

Naturally the same causes will not 
produce the same results in every indi- 
vidual. One couple may have inter- 
course every day and have a number 
of normal children, whereas in another 
couple intercourse twice a week may be 
excessive. Obesity may not prevent 
the procreation of normal children in 
one marriage, but may be the one factor 
involved in another union. It depends, 
of course, entirely on the original fer- 
tility present. Obesity unquestionably 
reduces fertility but if the latter was 
sufficiently high originally it still may 
remtiin well above the point where 
clinical sterility would supervene, and 
thus, judging purely by analogy, the 
superficial observer might say sterility 
has nothing to do with obesity, since 
such and such an obese couple has many 
children. 

Diet unquestionably also affects fer- 
tility, but one must be very cautious in 
transferring experiments on laboratory 
animals to human beings. Very rarely, 
indeed, will one find in humans a diet 
sufficienth’ defective to produce disturb- 
ances of fertility. Witness the fact 
that the poor and mostly undernour- 
ished couples have the most children. 
On the other hand, deficiencies of diet 
during adolescence may very easily lead 
to hypoplasia genitalis and thus to at 
least lowered fertility. The privations 
during the war in the central European 
countries have furnished ample proof of 
this fact. 

]t is essential therefore in every case 
of sterility to evaluate the history, 
breeding record, habits, diet, etc., in 
order to determine whether or not a 
germ plasm defect exists and if it does, 
whether it is congenital or acquired, 
and if the latter, what its cause may 
be so as to be able to institute treatment 
accordingly. In the woman it is un- 
fortunately not possible to examine the 
sex cells themselves so that we have to 
depend on the physical indicators of 
the normal action of the complicated 
female sexual apparatus. 


In general, we can safely say that a 
woman with normal external genitals, 
normal secretions, normal palpatory 
findings as regards uterus, tubes and 
ovaries, who menstruates regularly and 
normally, produces normal ova, espe- 
cially if on curettage the histological 
picture of the endometrium agrees with 
the clinical menstrual cycle. The men- 
strual cycle is an extremely sensitive 
indicator in many ways and local and 
general disease and psychic disturb- 
ances may upset it, thus immediately 
pointing out to the physician that he 
is dealing with an imbalance of some 
sort. 

The vast importance of the endocrine sys- 
tem of course must be stressed, but I will not 
go into details here, as endocrine imbalances 
generally are easily recognizable, even though 
their exact nature may be hard to determine, 
and treatment may be even more difficult. 
Furthermore, the subject of the cndocrines is 
discussed by others in this encyclopaedia. 
Again I can the more readily leave out the 
discussion of the endocrine system here ‘since 
my whole purpose is to show what causes of 
sterility must be sought for when ordinary 
routine examination shows none of the usual 
major abnormalities, defects or lesions or dis- 
turbances under which endocrine disturbances 
of menstruation would of course fall. 

Reverting again to the bald statement that 
“it takes two to make a baby” we must, 
.should we find no cause for the infertility in 
the woman, turn to the man. By this state- 
ment, however, I do not mean to imply that 
the cause in such cases must inevitably lie 
with the man and that we are so well ver8e<i 
in all the problems of sterility that we can in 
every case bring to light every hidden cause 
present in any woman. Unfortunately many 
points in the large problem of disturbed fer- 
tility still remain to be solved. Again the 
purely literary division of this article into the 
female and male problems does not mean that 
we must carry out all the various tests on the 
woman first. 

On the contrary, after a simple physical ex- 
amination of the woman, no further tests should 
be done on her until the fertility of the hus- 
band has been established definitely. When 
this harmless examination has been completely 
and satisfactorily finished and the man proven 
to be fertile by all methods of examination at 
our disposal, then and then only should an in- 
sufflation test of the Fallopian tubes and any 
other procedure indicated be carried out on the 
wife. After all, if the husband is sterile, what 
does the patency or non-patency of the Fal- 
lopian tubes of the wife matter? 
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In order to determine the fertility of 
the male the most important procedure 
is of course the examination of the 
semen carried out in a proper manner 
and in detail. Naturally a general and 
searching anamnesis and a general 
physical examination must also be done 
since, if any disturbances of fertility 
are found, the history and physical 
findings may, and often do, indicate the 
cause of such defects and also thus the 
treatment to be pursued. In the physi- 
cal examination of the male one or two 
points need stressing. Atrophic testes 
of course mean sterility but otlierwise 
the size of the genitals is no indicator 
of the fertility of the individual. Far 
more important than size is the con- 
sistency of the gonads. Normally the 
organs should be tense and firm. Sof- 
tened testes, lacking in tone, always 
denote disturbed spermatogenesis. It 
must, however, be emi)hasized that dis- 
turbed spermatogenesis may be present 
even when the size and consistency of 
the testes are normal. 

T^nfortunately the examination of the 
male has been until recently very much 
neglected and the woman indiscrimi- 
nately blamed for every childless mar- 
riage. Often the husband was not 
examined at all but even if he was the 
examination was cursory and often 
meaningless. All tliat was recpiired of 
the man was that he have a fair num- 
ber of motile sperms in the semen ejacu- 
late. No consideration was given to any 
abnormalities of the sperm cells nor to 
the length of time the sperms remained 
motile, nor in most cases was any at- 
tention paid to the type or degree of 
motility seen under the microscope. 

Based on work done on bulls by Wil- 
liams and Savage, I was able to show 
that the morphology and biometrics of 
human sperm cells could be used as an 
indicator of fertility and that even the 
presence of many actively motile sper- 
matozoa in an ejaculate did not absolve 
the man in question as a possible factor 
in the childlessness of the particular 
couple. 


The semen examination as evolved by 
me consists of the following: 

A. ANAMNESIS OF THE SEMINAL SPECIMEN; 

1. Age of the siieeiineii in hours or min- 

utes. 

2. Date of the last previous intercourse 

and frequency of intercourse in gen- 
eral. 

3. How the specimen was obtained: coi- 

tus, friction, massage of seminal 
vesicles; also how the semen was 
kept until the time of e.xamination ; 
type of condom, etc. 

B. MACROSCOPIC E.XAMINATION OF THE SE- 

MEN : 

1. Quantity. 

2. Turbidity. 

3. Viscosity. 

4. Foreign bodies or abnormal ingredi- 

ents, pus, blood, powder from con- 
dom, etc. 

r. MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION (FRESH SPEl'l- 

menM : 

1. E.xamination of the sperms: 

a. Number of the spt'rms 

b. Characteristics of the sperms 

c. Motility aii<l duration of motility 

d. Abnormal forms. 

D. MICROS(’OPIC EXAMINATION (STAINED 

SMEARS) : 

1. Mor]>hologic;il count. 

2. Biometric determinations. 

E. CORRELATION OF THE VARIOCS LABORATORY 

AND CLINICAL DV'I'A. 

This may s(‘em to lx* a tremi'udously com- 
plicated method of examination, but there is 
gocxl reason for ev’cry single heading in this 
li.sting. 

Before going into the details of this 
method of semen examination, it may be 
profitable to describe in as few words as 
possible the modern conception of the 
development and life of the sperma- 
tozoon. These cells develop from the 
spermatogonia in the testis by way of 
the spermatocytes and spermatids. The 
centrosoraes become the anterior and 
posterior end knobs situated in the pos- 
terior end of the sperm head. From 
the posterior end knob a filament, the 
later tail, develops which acquires an 
end ring at the point where the tail 
penetrates the lining membrane of the 
original cell. The protoplasm of the 
cell forms the body of the sperm and 
the rest of it is cast off in the process 
of maturation of the spermatozoon. My 
own investigations, especially my micro- 
dissection studies, have caused me to be- 
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lieve that the head of the sperm is made 
up only of nuclear material, although 
this point it not definitely settled. 

The nucleus of any cell contains a cer- 
tain definite number of chromosomes 
characteristic for the species. In the 
human race these are supposed to num- 
ber 48. In the ovum and the sperma- 
tozoon 46 of the 48 chromosomes are 
general body chromosomes (autosomes), 
but the other two are the sex chromo- 
somes. For reasons which it would 
lead too far to go into here, it is con- 
sidered as certain that all the ova are 
alike, but that the spermatozoa are of 
two different types, one producing 
males, and the other females. 

It used to be thought that slightly 
more than half of the sj)erms had a 
single sex or y-chromosoine, which in 
conjunction with the sex chromosome 
of the ovum produced males. Therefore 
it was expected that spermatozoa of two 
different sizes were present in the 
semen. Some authors have claimed to 
have found this to be the case, since 
measurements of the sperm heads w^re 
said to produce a dimodal, that is, 
double peaked graph. My own careful 
biometrical studies have shown that 
these dimodal graphs were the result of 
faulty techni(iue and that a strictly 
inonomodal graph is obtained in every 
normal semen specimen when the head 
lengths of the sperms are carefully 
measured and plotted.^ The conception 
of a single sex chromosome therefore 
was not probable and today we believe 
that the ovum and sperm each have 
their requisite number of chromosomes 
(46 and 2 sex chromosomes). In the 
case of the ovum both of the sex chro- 
mosomes are of the x type whereas in 
the sperm one of these chromosomes is 
of the x type and the other of the y 
type. When the necessary reduction 
of the chromosomes of the ovum and 
sperm cell occurs (that is when by two 
cell divisions closely following one an- 
other) the chromosomes are reduced 
from 48 to 24 so as to produce by the 

iFor further details see Moench 34, 35, 41, 
48. 


fertilization of the ovum a normal cell 
with 48 chromosomes, either the x or 
the y half of the sperm cell may be lost. 
Thus either the combination x, x (fe- 
male) or X, y (male) may be produced 
in the fertilized ovum. 

Space will not permit me to elaborate on 
this most interesting and extremely compli- 
cated mechanism. For the present paper, fur- 
thermore, which deals not with the anomalies of 
the zygote but with disturbed fertility, the 
above brief and rather rude description will 
suffice to give an idea of modern conceptions 
of the nature of the ova and spermatozoa. 

When the sperm is first produced 
in the testes and becomes free in the 
tubules it is- not yet mature. Motility is 
slight, but present. Gradually as the 
sperm cell moves to the tail of the epi- 
didymis through the complicated tubule 
system of the rete and epididymis it 
matures and its motility increases until 
the spermatozoon reaches the great 
reservoir for these cells, the tail of the 
epididymis. Here the sperm cells lose 
most of their motility due to a lack of 
oxygen since they are closely packed in 
a tube whose diameter is very large 
compared to the diameter of the sperms. 

In addition, a certain amount of the 
diminution of motility of the sperms at 
this site is due to the specific secretions 
of the mucous membrane of the epidid- 
ymis itself (von Lanz). Furthermore 
the temperature of the scrotum, 2.7° C.~ 
7.8° C. (Harrenstein) lower than the 
general human body temperature, aids 
in decreasing sperm motility. I will 
have more to say about this last point 
later on. The loss of motility on the 
part of the sperm in the tail of the 
epididymis must be considered a con- 
servative measure since the sperms, like 
a storage battery, have only a definite, 
given amount of energy which must be 
conserved until needed to traverse the 
passages of the female sexual apparatus 
and fertilize the ovum. 

In the tail of the epididymis and the 
ampulla of the vas the sperms remain 
alive and capable of fertilization for at 
least a number of weeks. Their motility 
will last even longer but motility itself 
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must not be considered as identical 
with power of fertilization. The latter 
is lost long before motility, in fact ab- 
normal cells incapable of fertilizing 
the ovum at any stage of their develop- 
ment may have good motility. 

Since the sperms have a given amount 
of energy their span of life, that is, 
the duration of motility and fertilizing 
power, gradually becomes shortened the 
more mature a spermatozoon is; thus 
the sperms in the tail of the epididymis 
have a shorter span of life when taken 
out of the body than those higher up in 
the tube system of the male gonad. As 
the reinforcements of sperms newly 
produced in the testes proceed to the 
epididymis and vas the older sperms 
from the tail of the epididymis gradu- 
ally are discarded and reach the intra- 
abdominal portion of the vas deferens 
and the seminal vesicles, whence they 
are either ejaculated or lost with the 
urine or on defecation, or destroyed. 

It must be emphasized here, however, 
that the fate of these sperms is of no 
importance anyway since they are only 
the old cast-off sex cells no longer of 
any value for fertilization purposes. 
This modern view is of course radically 
different from the views formerly held 
that the seminal vesicles were the reser- 
voirs for the spermatozoa. That the 
seminal vesicles are, however, only the 
graveyard, so to speak, of the sperms 
is shown in many ways which cannot all 
be taken up here, but especially by the 
fact that the spermatozoa of all animals 
with extraabdominal testes will not live 
more than a few days at the most at 
body temperature. The work of many 
men has proven this fact conclusively. 
Redenz, Hammond and Asdell, Young, 
White, Moore, Benoit and others have 
shown that in the epididymis the sperms 
are capable of retaining their fertilizing 
power for 21 days (rat), 38 days (rab- 
bit), 25 to 30 days (guinea pig), and 
their motility at times for twice this 
period. It was also shown (Benoit, 
Moore, von Lanz) that it is the testicu- 
lar hormone which causes the sperms to 


mature and maintains them in a state 
of fertility for weeks. 

However, if the testes were subjected 
to body temperature by transplanting 
them into the abdomen or even by wrap- 
ping the scrotum in impermeable cover- 
ings or by keeping a small animal in an 
incubator at body temperature all the 
spermatozoa died in about four days 
and there was a severe degeneration of 
the spermatogenic cells. (This explains 
the sterility always present in cases of 
cryptorchism.) If the elevation of 
temperature was of relatively short 
duration the spermatogenetic cells might 
be severely damaged, whereas the sper- 
matozoa in the tail of the epididymis 
might survive the assault. Thus the 
animal would become sterile several 
weeks later, that is, when the sperms 
in the epididymis had been ejaculated 
or had died off. 

Unless the destruction of the testicu- 
lar epithelium had progressed too far, 
due to too great or too long a degree of 
heat, regeneration of the spermatogenic 
cells occurred after a time (Moore and 
Oslund, Crew, Fukui, Young, Hart and 
many others). I myself was able to 
show by repeated experiments that, ir- 
respective of the medium, ejaculated 
spermatozoa all died within 18 hours 
if kept in an incubator at body tempera- 
ture. The question then naturally arises 
what is the optimum tem])erature for 
preserving spermatozoa. Outside of 
the body I obtained the best results by 
temperatures around 10° C. This agrees 
closely with the findings in the litera- 
ture. Furthermore, subjecting an ani- 
mal to severe cold will not affect sper- 
matogenesis deleteriously. In fact, in 
some cases an increase of spermatogene- 
sis instead of a decrease has been ob- 
served. 

It may seem paradoxical that the 
spermatozoa of warm-blooded animals 
remain alive longest at temperatures so 
far below body temperature. However, 
we must understand that the activity 
of the sperms on ejaculation is due to 
a chemical (abundant supply of oxygen) 
and a thermal change. At low tempera- 
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tures, therefore, especially if oxygen is 
excluded as much as possible, the sperms 
are more or less narcotized and thus re- 
tain their given potential energy for a 
longer time than under conditions which 
allow of active motion. Saturation of 
the semen with carbon dioxide will also, 
as I have been able to prove to myself, 
temporarily immobilize the sperms. 

Taking all these various points into 
consideration it becomes evident that 
the scrotum has a definite heat-regulat- 
ing function. By means of the dartos 
the testes are brought nearer to the 
body and their temperature laised if 
the environment has a low temperature, 
whereas a high surrounding tempera- 
ture will cause relaxation of the dartos 
and allow the testes to move away from 
the body and remain cooler. 

It at once becomes evident that over- 
heating the testes, as occurs in some oc- 
cuf)ations, such as those of firemen on 
ships, miners in very hot mines, etc., 
will at least reduce fertility and pos- 
sibly even produce sterility. Even the 
wearing of a suspensory is bound to 
have a certain ill effect, as it robs the 
scrotum of its heat regulating mecha- 
nism. This is especially true when 
such a suspensory is worn during violent 
exercise. Roemmele, for instance, de- 
scribes the increasing fiaccidity of the 
scrotum with progressing descent of 
the testes away from the body in stal- 
lions which are worked hard. 

After this brief description of the fac- 
tors involved in spermatogenesis we 
can now go back to the various headings 
I have set up for the examination of 
the semen. 

It is evident that it is of the greatest 
importance to know the age of the 
specimen which is received for examina- 
tion. The date of the last previous in- 
tercourse and the general frequency of 
intercourse naturally also are very im- 
portant. Intercourse repeated a num- 
ber of times in the course of a few hours 
frequently will reduce the number of 
sperms to almost zero and even inter- 
course much oftener than twice a week 
has caused a reduction in the number 


of spermatozoa in every case I have 
seen. 

It is also evident from what has been 
said of the seminal vesicles that speci- 
mens obtained by massage will in the 
vast majority of instances not allow 
of an evaluation of the semen. How- 
ever, whether ejaculation is produced 
by coitus or by manipulation is of no 
consequence. Incomplete orgasm, how- 
ever, must be taken into account and 
inquired about. It is further important 
not to keep the specimen in the con- 
dom, if one is used, since often a dele- 
terious effect is exerted by the chemicals 
in the rubber or the water used in put- 
ting on a skin type of cover. The best 
way is to immediately have the con- 
dom snipped at its lower end and to 
allow the semen to run into a clean glass 
container. 

Another point to make sure of is that 
the semen specimen has not been 
warmed. Aside from the effect of too 
great heat being incautiously used, even 
body temperature is disadvantageous, 
as has been explained. The much 
praised method, therefore, of twisting 
the end of the condom or tying it off 
and leaving it in the vagina is bad. 

In the microscopic examination of 
the semen the quantity is important. 
The less the quantity of semen, the more 
external influences will affect it and 
again the less the amount, the less the 
number of sperms, other conditions re- 
maining the same. In the normal case, 
the ejaculate should be about 4 c.c. 
The greatest amount I myself have ever 
seen has been 11 c.c. Increasing age 
will generally produce a gradual reduc- 
tion in the volume of the ejaculate. 

Turbidity of the semen must also be 
checked up. Congestion of the acces- 
sory genital glands may cause the pro- 
duction of relatively great amounts of 
secretion which will reduce the density 
of the sperm suspension which is a fac- 
tor that must not be neglected. In- 
creased turbidity again may indicate 
disturbances of the sexual apparatus 
and may be due to pus, etc. Care 
should be taken to recognize the role 
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of foreign bodies, powder from the 
condom, etc., in this connection. Vis- 
cosity, which is always marked in freshly 
ejaculated semen, decreased markedly in 
5 to 15 minutes in a normal semen 
specimen. Continued marked viscosity 
again points to some disturbance in the 
sex glands and may prevent the full 
development of motility of the sperma- 
tozoa. Decreased viscosity is often 
found in excessively large ejaculates. 

The object of the microscopic ex- 
amination of course is to determine first, 
if spermatozoa are present and if they 
are motile; secondly, in what numbers, 
and thirdly, the character of the sper- 
matozoa seen. 

The normal semen specimen should 
sliow 25 to 50 cells per high ])ower 
field of the microscope (number 2 ocular 
and number 6 objective). Even 20 to 
30 cells per field are, however, I feel 
still within normal limits since, as I 
have stated before, a moderate oligo- 
spermia is perfectly compatible with 
normal clinical fertility, although it is 
of course self-evident that the fewer 
the total number of sperm cells, the less 
the chance of the ovum becoming fer- 
tilized from both a general and a mathe- 
matical standpoint. 

However, an observed oligospermia 
or even azoospermia may be only a 
temporary condition and so represent 
a purely accidental finding. Thus with 
any abnormal specimen more than one 
sample should always be examined, pay- 
ing due regard to the sex habits of the 
patient as mentioned before. In eases 
where very few or no spermatozoa are 
seen, it is profitable to centrifuge the 
specimen at high speed for about ten 
minutes because the difference between 
a few sperms and none at all often 
represents a most important differential 
diagnosis. It is important to know that 
in purely accidental oligospermia the 
number of abnormal sperms may or 
may not be high, whereas in permanent 
ogligospermia the count of the abnormal 
forms is invariably high. The failure to 
take this last point into consideration 
makes most of the statements in the 


literature about oligospermia and steril- 
ity of practically no value. Again those 
experiments carried out by diluting nor- 
mal semen are open to grave doubt, be- 
cause this method changes the normal 
medium of the spermatozoa. 

Tinder ‘‘characteristics” of the sper- 
matozoa are included all special pe- 
culiarities of the sperms in any particu- 
lar semen, such as very large cells, or 
the opposite, coiled tails, immature 
forms, etc. Since these points will be 
taken up later in detail, further de- 
scriptions are not necessary here. 

As simple as it may seem, the deter- 
mination of the motility of the sperms 
in any given semen specimen offers very 
many pitfalls. It is evident that only 
an actively, progressively motile sperm 
can ever reach the ovum since it has a 
long road to travel over which it must 
go despite more or less inimical secre- 
tions and phagocytosis, which latter is 
supposed to increase the further the 
sperm travels upward (Popa and 
Marza). However, the microscopic 
slide is not the normal site for the 
sperms and sometimes almost impon- 
derable accidents or changes of en- 
vironment will change the microscopic 
picture of motility entirely. 

From what has been said before it is 
of course evident that the semen should 
be kept cool up to the time of examina- 
tion. Also all possible chemical action 
must be avoided. Despite this fact, 
however, false impressions are easily 
gained and unless a specimen is per- 
fectly satisfactory as regards motility, 
judgment should be deferred until the 
examination has been repeated a num- 
ber of times under carefully controlled 
conditions. 

Tt sometimes happens that one drop 
from a semen specimen will show no 
motility whereas all the further drops 
do. This is hard to explain. Perhaps 
it is due to differences in oxidation in 
different parts of the semen sample, per- 
haps too, unbeknown to the examiner, 
some chemical on the pipette or loop 
will kill the first sperms but be washed 
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off before the instrument is used again. 
It is just another illustration of how 
easily altogether erroneous impressions 
may be gained unless constant vigilance 
is observed. 

If one knows how long previously the 
sperms were ejaculated, it is of value 
to determine the length of time motility 
lasts, since sperms which all die in 10 
to 15 minutes obviously will never be 
able to reach the ovum. Again however 
all safeguards against misinterpreta- 
tions must be observed, and in addition 
one must not too literally interpret the 
time element, since semen specimens 
from clinically equally fertile men may 
show quite a])preciable differences. 

I do not believe it is safe to rely on 
the statement that immotile cells with 
straight tails were originally motile, 
whereas those with coiled tails were 
dead when ejaculated. It is easy to con- 
ceive of conditions which might 
straighten out the tails of even dead 
cells and I have been able to produce 
coiled tails experimentally in orginally 
normally motile sperms (^loench, 35). 

It can also be stated definitely to-day 
that the head of the spermatozoon does 
not expand or contract, though refrac 
tion may give this impression under the 
microscope. Again, the head of the 
spermatozoon does not determine the 
motility, except that giant heads cause 
a decrease of motility for purely me- 
chanical reasons. Sperms, however, 
with pinpoint heads may be as actively 
motile as normal ones. 

It is time also to end the myth of the 

sniffing cells.” These spermatozoa 
are simply slowed down in their mo- 
tions and thus appear to be searching. 
If this slowing down is permanent the 
sperm is of no value for fertilization 
purposes, and if it is temporary then 
a moment later the cell will no longer 
be identifiable unless, as has often been 
claimed, it is larger than other sperms. 
If this is the case, the cell is abnormal 
and of no value, as will be shown in the 
discussion of the morphology of the 
semen. 


Abnormal sperm forms should always 
be looked for in the fresh specimen as 
a check-up on the stained smears used 
later on. These abnormal forms will 
be taken up in detail under the heading 
of morphology of the semen. It is, 
however, necessary to add that I was 
able to prove that the morphology of a 
particular semen remains constant un- 
der the varying conditions of everyday 
life, with varying frequency of inter- 
course, etc. Only severe illness can 
rather suddenly, and old age gradually 
change the picture. Just how constant 
seminal morphology remains under or- 
dinary conditions is shown by the fact 
that it is possible by comparing seminal 
smears to identify the individual 
(Moench, 54, 55). It is, of course, this 
constancy of the picture which alone 
makes a detailed examination of seminal 
morphology of so much value. 

Although the morphology of the se- 
men has been studied by many workers 
the conclusions drawn had always been 
that if a sufficient number of normal, 
actively motile cells were present, any 
observed abnormal sperm forms were of 
no consequence. It remained for Wil- 
liams and Savage to show that the 
percentage of abnormal forms is an in- 
dicator of fertility in the bull, and I 
was able to show that the same is true 
in man. In other words, the number 
of palpably abnormal sperm cells indi- 
cates the degree of spermatogenic dis- 
turbance and when a high percentage of 
visibly abnormal spermatozoa is present, 
all the other sperm cells are also ab- 
normal, even though we cannot appre- 
ciate this with our crude technique and 
instruments. All the various sperm 
abnormalities are, however, not of the 
same importance. In every semen ex- 
amination therefore it is necessary to 
count and tabulate the normal and ab- 
normal spermatozoa, paying especial 
attention to head changes, as these are 
the most important factor in determin- 
ing the fertilizing value of the particu- 
lar semen specimen (Figure I). 
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(Enlarged about 2,000 times) 


la and lb. Normal spermatozoa; la. Profile view, at times mistaken for an abnormal sperm 
cell. 2, Small sperm head. 3. Large sperm head. 4. Anterior end of head roughened. 
5. Narrow cell with swelling of body. (5. Amorphous head. 7. Pinpoint head. 8 and 9. 
Undeveloped forms. 10. Phantom head. 11-20. Anomalies of the body. 21-24. Coiled tails. 
21 also shows striations of head, and 23, an undeveloped tail. 25-27. Other body anomalies. 
28. Split in capsule?. 30-21. Bent forms. 32-33. Hound heads. 34-38. Various malformed 
heads. 39 and 40. Protoplasm not east off. 41. ‘‘PuffbalU’ sperm cell. 42. Giant imniaturo 
cell. 43-50. Various double and triple forms, 44, with a double neck. 


TABLE I 

Tabulation of the cytology of a semen sample. 


Normal 

370 

Normal 

370 

Abnor- 


Narrow 

19 

Abnormal 

130 

mal 

26% 

Small 

30 

Head 


Head 


Large 

21 

changes 

79 

changes 

16% 

Tapering 

4 

Body 


Body 


Overdevel- 


changes 

18 

changes 

4% 

oped end- 




Coiled 


knobs 

1 



tails 

3% 


Amorphous 
heads 4 

Cytoplasmic 
extrusions 0 
Naked body 
fibril 7 

Coiled 15 
Immature 11 
Thickened 
body 11 

Double 

forms 6 

Round cells 1 


It is self-evident that such detailed mor- 
phological studies of the semen are only pos- 
sible with high magnification and thin, clear 
and w'ell stained smears. Personally I have 
used a magnification of 1000 diameters. As 
a stain I employed a carbol fuchsin-eosin mix- 
ture with a counterstain of methylene blue 
(Moench, 45). This stain has given me bet- 
ter pictures than any other method I have 
used, nor have I seen any smears prepared by 
other methods which were as good. It is of 
course necessary to make sure that any stain- 
ing technique employed does not cause changes 
in the sperm morphology. I can vouch for my 
method in this respect; only careless, faulty 
technique, overheating, etc., may lead to errors. 

It is apparent that a proper evaluation of 
sperm morphology presupposes a thorough ac- 
quaintance with all the varieties of normal and 
abnormal sperm forms and their significance, 
just as is the case in any other line of morpho- 
logical diagnosis. It must also be stressed that 
the form used in tabulating abnormal sperm 
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changes must not be too complicated, as other- 
wise the individual differences will be so in- 
significant that confusion will inevitably re- 
sult. A classification such as is given in Table 
I has proven very satisfactory. A further 
subdivision of the classes, for instance, divid- 
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P^iG. 2. Graph from a Normally Feutilk 
Man 

Coefficient of variability 7.825 ± .215. In all 
the graphs the figures on the horizontal lines in- 
dicate nini., those on the verticals, the number 
of sperm heads of this particular size which 
were observed. 


irig the small heads into narrow, tapering, 
round, etc., as logical as it may be theoretically, 
is j)ractically not only useless but dangerous 
because of the great increase in the probability 
of error. 
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Fio. 3. Graph from a Sterile Man 
Coefficient of variability 13.809 ± .380. 

My investigations have shown that when the 
percentage of abnormal heads is above 20 per 
cent, disturbed fertility is present, and when 
the abnormal forms reach 25 per cent, and 
more, clinical sterility at least is usually pres- 
ent. Of course the various forms of abnormal 


heads are not all of equal importance. If the 
narrow and tapering heads, for instance, to- 
gether total 8 per cent, or more, disturbed fer- 
tility is present, even though the total number 
of abnormal sperm heads is not above 20 per 
cent. In the same way immature and double 
forms indicate 8j)ermatogenic disturbance. 
Thus the true evaluation of the seminal mor- 
phology found in any particular case requires 
experience. With such experience, however, 
it is possible to diagnose disturbed sperma- 
togenesis when present. 

On the other hand, it must be definitely un- 
derstood that a normal seminal cytology does 
not necessarily exclude the man in question as 
a factor in the childlessness of the couple, 
since the biometrics of the sperm heads may 
still show aberrations indicative of decreased 
or absent fertility. This part of the semen 



F'ig. 4. Skeweh) Graph from a Very In- 
fertile Man 

Skewness factor 5.62 times the probable error. 
This skewness was the only abnormal finding in 
the semen of this man. Both the cytology and 
the coefficient of variability were ^vithin normal 
limits. The Clinical history, however, proved 
that definitely disturbed fertility existed in the 
man in this case. 

examination is accomplished by projecting the 
stained sperms onto a screen at a magnifica- 
tion of 3000 diameters and measuring 300 to 
500 head lengths in mm. (Moench, 48, 
49). From these measurements graphs are 
constructed as shown in Figures 2 and 3, and 
the functions of these graphs calculated. A 
coefficient of variability of 11.5 or more indi- 
cates disturbed spermatogenesis, since such 
a large figure can only be tlie result of marked 
size differences in the sperm heads. It might 
be thought that such size differences should 
be appreciated at the time of the morphologi- 
cal semen examination, but this is not the case, 
because of the lower magnification necessarily 
employed. 
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In some, relatively few eases, the skewness, 
or lopsidedness, of the graph when its value is 
greater than four times the probable error is 
also important and may indeed be the only 
abnormal finding (Figure 4). Offhand it 
might seem strange that such a skewness fac- 
tor, the result entirely and alone of mathe- 
matical analysis of the distribution of the pop- 
ulation of a particular semen, should be of 
value as an indicator of fertility. When we 
consider however that such skewness can be 
the result only of a relative excessive number 
of either small or large cells, and that such 
size distribution does not occur in normal 
cases, we see that definite importance must be 
attached to any unusual skewness of an ob- 
tained graph. 

The last step in the semen examination is 
the correlation of all anamnestical, clinical, 
and laboratory data. The correctness of the 
diagnosis here of course depends on the cor- 
rectness of the data used and tin* experience 
of the physician, and the same of course ap- 
plies to an even greater extent to the final 
opinion of the physician regarding the under- 
lying reasons for the childlessness of any par- 
ticular married couple. 

It is to be regretted that the described 
method of semen examination is so tedious, 
time-consuming and so specialistic that only 
specially trained workers can carry it out cor- 
rectly. This is unfortunate, ])ut I know of no 
way of simplifying it. Unless the examina- 
tions are done absolutely correctly they are 
not only a waste of time, but full of danger 
for the patient. Besides incorrect results 
would tend to cloud an issue which has now 
been firmly established, since examinations of 
this kind in man, the bull, the stallion, and the 
domestic cock have all resulted in entirely 
similar results, both from a laboratory and u 
clinical standpoint. Lagerldf has also studied 
the morphologic changes in the gonads of about 
100 bulls and found that there was a close 
interrelation between pathologic and gonadal 
conditions, seminal morphology and biometrics, 
and fertility. 

It must be emphasized that the re- 
sults in animals with this detailed 
method of semen examination are even 
more conclusive than those in human 
beings since the fertility of a bull or 
rooster can always be checked with a 
number of females, whereas in human 
couples intercourse is repeated again 
and again between the same two sexual 
partners, so that even couples of rela- 
tively low fertility may eventually 
achieve offspring. The number of times 
coitus is performed per achieved off- 
spring is not reckoned with as in animal 


husbandry. Besides in humans inter- 
course takes place at any time of the 
menstrual cycle, whereas the female of 
most animals will admit the male only 
during oestrus. The figures given in 
this paper as indicating the limits be- 
tween normal and abnormal human 
sperm morphology and biometrics and 
which of their very nature can be but 
approximate, thus at times must appear 
even more inaccurate than they really 
are, unless all the abovementioned fac- 
tors are taken into consideration. 
Nevertheless, despite these handicaps 
the detailed semen examination, even 
tliough time-consuming, is certainly 
worth while, since it will clear up, and 
has cleared up in my hands, many cases 
in which apparently th(‘re had been no 
reason present wh,v the i)articular 
couj)les in question should not have off- 
spring. 

While this paper deals strictly only 
with the diagnosis of fertility and in- 
fertility. a few words on treatment may 
not be amiss. I will limit myself to just 
a few })oints. Fertility and general 
physical health are intimately as- 
sociated ; proper living, diet, exercise, 
hygiene, etc., are (‘ssentials for all 
couples desiring children. A basal 
metabolism determination is always 
valuable. The dett*rmination of the 
optimum coitus interval is also impor- 
tant. Again intercourse should be ad- 
vised around the time of ovulation. 
8uch advice must, however, not just be 
a general statement of this type, but 
must be specific for each couple. 

If it is true that a woman ovulates 
but once a month, and there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever against this assump- 
tion, then it is self-evident that the only 
time during the menstrual cycle when 
pregnancy can occur is during the short 
period of time when a viable ovum and 
viable sj)ermatozoon are present in the 
same portion of the female sexual pas- 
sages. Consequently if the ovum lives 
but a few hours and the spermatozoa at 
the very utmost will not remain alive 
at body temperature for more than 48 
hours, pregnancy can only follow a coi- 
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tus which takes place within two days 
of ovulation and on the day of ovula- 
tion. Despite some dissenting opinions 
the work of Ogino, Knaus and my own 
investigations have convinced me that 
this sharp limitation of the time fertili- 
zation of the ovum can occur is correct. 

It is therefore necessary to determine 
exactly the time of ovulation. The 
work of Knaus has shown that the 
activity of the corpus luteum in normal 
women lasts 14 days, that is, ovulation 
occurs 15 days before the onset of the 
next menstrual period. Thus an exact 
knowledge of the menstrual cycle is es- 
sential to determine the day of ovula- 
tion. Observations have shown that 
there is probably no woman who men- 
struates at exactly equal intervals. 
Even women who believe they are ab- 
solutely regular will be found to vary 
from one to three days. The dates of 
ovulation will then fall on the days in- 
cluded by counting back 15 days from 
the shortest and longest menstrual in- 
terval and can only be determined by 
keeping an accurate record of the day 
of onset of menstruation for at least six 
months and j)referabl.y a year. 

Thus if a woman during this period 
of a year menstruates at intervals of 
126 to 121) days, the days of ovulation will 
be on the 11th to 14th day after the 
beginning of the last menstrual period. 
Allowing 2 days as the life of the 
sperms, concei)tion would then be pos- 
sible, varjdng with the menstrual cycle, 
only from the Dth to the 14th day. 
Since, as is well known, physical and 
emotional upsets may influence the 
menstrual cycle somewhat, we must add 
a day or so to each end of this fertile 
period. The accurate determining of 
the time and the frequency of inter- 
course is thus vitally important and 
may be in some otherwise unexplained 
cases of childlessness the crux of the 
whole problem. 
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G. L. M. 

FERTILITY INDEX, the index of 
procreative power, involving such fac- 
tors as physiological antipathy or bio- 
chemical incompatibility of ovum and 
sperm. 

Brooke M. Anspach {Gynecology, 1934 
p. 686): “Certain animal matings are fruitless 
yet the male or the female may be fruitful in 
other matings. A woman of low fertility index 
mated to a man of high fertility index may 
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conceiTe; mated to a man of low fertility 
index, she may not conceive. . . . The influence 
of the fertility index may be exhibited in the 
second marriage of the previously sterile or 
fertile woman. Her response to the second 
husband may bo exactly the opposite of her 
response to the first. The oft-quoted example 
of the Empress Josephine may be recalled; 
she conceived twice with her first husband but 
was sterile with Napoleon.^’ 


FEBTIUZATION in higher animals 
is the process of fusion of the sex cells 
known as the spermatozoon and egg 
which are respectively contributed by 
the male and female parents. The re- 
sulting single cell or zygote develops to 
form the adult organism. Fertilization 
starts the developmental processes and 




Figures Showing Generalized Outline of Fertilization 
1. Polar bodies above, nucleus of egg within and entering spermatozoon at low’or right. 2. 
Egg and sperm nucleus approaching. Asters and spindle for first cleavage forming between 
nuclei. 3. Later stage. Chromosomes visible. 4. Nuclear walls dissolved. Chromosomes on 

first cleavage spindle. 

Fertilization membrane is not shown in above figures. 
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provides the mechanism of biparental 
inheritance. Exceptions to some of the 
above generalized statements may be 
noted in certain protozoa and plants in 
which there is only a fusion of nuclei 
rather than of the entire cells and in 
certain hermaphroditic animals and 
plants, in which self-fertilization may 
occur by the union of cells contributed 
by a single parent. The account given 
in this article is limited to conditions 
typical of the higher animals. In such 
higher forms fertilization is seen to be 
a unique and extraordinary biological 
process. Two distinct and differently 
organized entities, the germ cells, unite 
to form a single unified organism, the 
fertilized egg, or zygote. 

The aneienta hold various views in regard to 
the origin of the individual. Aristotle argues 
that the male contributes the seminal fluid 
which is the active formative factor that acts 
upon the menstrual blood which is a plastic 
material. It was probably more commonly 
thought that the male contributed the seminal 
fluid which grew in the female as a seed in 
soil. Some savage tribes are known to believe 
that the female contributes all and the male 
nothing toward the next generation. Varia- 
tions of these views prevailed for centuries. 
William Harvey (1651) held that some sort 
of essence or vapor from the seminal fluid 
stimulated the uterus to conceive as the brain 
conceives an idea. 

The modern resolution of the problem was 
imjiossible until it was established that each 
parent contributed an organized unit — ^the 
gamete or germ cell. In the absence of micro- 
scoidc evidence it was easier to believe that 
only one ])arent contributed the minute or- 
ganism which was stimulated to grow by an 
agent from tlie other parent. 

Knowledge of the eggs of tfie bird and of 
lower vertebrates goes back to the dawn of 
history, but it w'as not until 1827 that Von 
Baer discovered the mammalian egg. The 
first written account of spermatozoa was that 
given by Leewenhoek (1677). Their signifi- 
cance, however, could not be understood until 
after the establishment of the cell theory by 
Schleiden and Schwann (1837). In the mean- 
time Prevost and Dumas (1824) showed that 
sperm were necessary for the fertilization of 
the egg. Newport (1853) clearly observed the 
entrance of the spermatozoon into the frog’s 
egg, but it was not until between 1875 and 
1877 that details of the penetration were eluci- 
dated. 

Fertilization consists of a series of 
events involving the mutual reactions of 


the two germ cells. In brief, the sperm 
makes a contact with the surface of the 
egg. The contact stimulates important 
reactions on the surface and within the 
egg. The sperm is drawn into the egg. 
Its nucleus approaches and fuses with 
the nucleus of the egg. Processes of 
development are initiated and the basis 
of biparental inheritance is established. 
Most of our detailed knowledge of fer- 
tilization is founded on studies of lower 
organisms, especially of marine inverte- 
brates. 

The germ cells can function only at 
a well-defined period of maturity. Be- 
fore fertilization is completed, the num- 
ber of chromosomes in the nucleus of 
the germ cells is reduced to half the 
normal number for the species. This 
occurs early in the formation of the 
spermatozoon but is delayed in the egg 
until just before or during the process 
of fertilization. The excess chromatin 
of the egg is eliminated in the two polar 
bodies. The process of maturation or 
polar body formation may be completed 
before the entrance of the sperm or it 
may not be initiated until after the con- 
tact of the sperm. The precise stage 
attained prior to fertilization is a char- 
acteristic of each individual species. In 
most mammals, and probably in man, 
the process proceeds to the mid-point in 
formation of the second polar body be- 
fore the egg is liberated from the ova- 
rian follicle. The second polar body is 
formed after contact is made by the 
sperm. In the dog, however, the egg is 
liberated before the formation of either 
polar body. 

Certain physiological properties also 
define the period of maturity. The 
spermatozoon has a life span the dura- 
tion of which varies inversely with the 
degree of activity. Non-motile sperm 
will live longer than active sperm. 
There is also evidence that in mammals 
sperm will reach a period of maturity 
while in the male organs, after which 
its fertilizing power declines, although 
still inactive. Observations on certain 
invertebrates have shown that spermato- 
zoa may lose their fertilizing capacity 
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while still motile. In the ligrht of these 
facts it can not be assumed when motile 
sperm are found in mammalian uterus 
or oviduct that they necessarily still 
retain fertilizing capacity. Some older 
observ^ations now open to question were 
held to show that sperm may remain 
active in the human female for three 
and one-half weeks. More careful ob- 
servations on mammals have shown a 
much more limited life span, varjdng 
from 9 or 10 hours in the mouse to 48 
hours in the horse. The egg also will 
react to the sperm only within a limited 
period after maturity is attained. 

The germ cells are brought into prox- 
imity with each other by a great variety 
of breeding and spawning reactions, 
each characteristic of a given species. 
In mammals the sperm is usually de- 
posited in the vagina and by its own 
motility or by sucking of the uterus and 
possibly by peri.staltic action of the Fal- 
lopian tubes, it is brought into the vi- 
cinity of the ovum, usually in the 
Fallopian tube where the ovum has been 
brought from the ovary by ciliary cur- 
rents. Studies on lower organisms 
such as the sea urchin have shown that 
in these forms substances diffusing from 
the egg may activate the sf)erm and the 
same or other substances may direct its 
course toward the egg. This latter re- 
action is brought about by the tendency 
of the spermatozoon to swim in the di- 
rection of increasing concentration of 
the diffusing substance which, in the 
case mentioned, may be the carbon- 
dioxide given off by the egg. 

This interpretation has, however, been 
questioned on the basis that the sperm 
are merely trapped once they arrive in 
the environment of the egg. Environ- 
mental conditions may activate sperm, 
as, for example, sea water in many ma- 
rine organisms, or possibly the prostate 
secretion in man. It is probable that 
the salt concentration and the acid- 
alkaline reaction is important. In the 
case of the sea urchin it has been shown 
that fertilization takes place between 
PH 6.8 to ph 10. A condition of acidity 
below 6.8 prevents fertilization. In 


mammals the onslaught of the sperma- 
tazoon disintegrates the ‘‘zona radiata” 
formed of adhering follicle cells. 

The contact of the sperm with the 
egg induces immediate reactions. The 
events occurring in marine ova are best 
understood. The first event is known 
as sterilization. An almost instantane- 
ous change occurs in the cortex or sur- 
face of the egg, such that it will not 
react to other spermatozoa. Exceptions 
to this must exist in such animals as 
Elasmobranchs and Birds, in which 
polyspermy normally occurs. Steriliza- 
tion is usually followed by another cor- 
tical change, the formation of a mem- 
brane surrounding the egg. This 
membrane is usually at some distance 
from the surface of the egg, so that the 
egg floats freely within it. 

In some eases it arises by the separa- 
tion of a pre-existing surface layer of 
the egg, or it is often a secretion. This 
membrane gives additional protection 
against polyspermy and in cases such 
as the j)arasitie worm Ascaris it is ex- 
traordinarily heavy, giving protection 
against an unfavorable environment. At 
the time of membrane formation, or 
shortly thereafter, metabolic changes oc- 
cur. In most cases so far analyzed, more 
oxygen is absorbed, more carbon dioxide 
given off, and the heat production in- 
creases, as a result of fertilization. 
These changes are associated with an 
increased permeability of the cortex of 
the egg. 

The most notable hypothesis in regard 
to the mechanism of the initial reactions 
is the fcrtUizin theory proposed by F. R. 
Lillie (1914) and based on studies of 
marine ova. This postulates that a 
chemical substance — Fertilizin — located 
in the cortex of the egg, may diffuse 
from the egg and react with the sperm. 
In turn the contact of the sperm now 
combined with Fertilizin induces chemi- 
cal reactions in the cortex. This leads 
to membrane formation and other 
changes in the egg. 

At the point of contact of the sperma- 
tozoon, a protoplasmic elevation of fer- 
tilization cone is formed at the surface 
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of the egg. The sperm in some cases 
becomes more viscous. There is basis 
for the statement that both egg and 
sperm are fertilized. It is a mutual re- 
action. While in some species the sperm 
may force its way in, its entrance is 
more frequently due to the sucking or 
engulfing action of the egg. 

In some species the whole spermato- 
zoon enters, in others the head only or 
the head and middle piece. The en- 
trance in some species is effected in less 
than a minute. In the case of the ma- 
rine worm Nereis it is delayed for fifty 
minutes. After entrance, the sperm 
head rotates through 180° so that the 
former caudal pole of the nucleus now 
precedes. An aster may form about 
this pole. In many cases it has been 
shown that the sperm aster forms about 
the middle piece of the spermatozoon. 
This led to Hoveris’ theory (1887) that 
an essential function of the sperm is to 
introduce a centrosome, carried in its 
middle piece, which later gives rise to 
the division centers of the egg which are 
necessary for cleavage. 

Evidence has, however, been adduced 
to show that the sperm does not in cer- 
tain cases carry a centrosome into the 
egg. The nuclei of the egg and the 
sperm are termed pronuclei. The sperm 
pronucleus may enlarge until it equals 
the egg pronucleus in size. By this time 
the two astral centers for cell division 
have appear(*d. The}" are frequently 
formed by division of the sperm aster, 
and they lie in a plane perpendicular to 
a line joining the two pronuclei. The 
nuclei come together and the chromo- 
somes contributed by the two parents 
become visible within the two nuclei. 
The nuclear walls disappear and the 
mitotic figure for the first cell division 
is formed. The process of fertilization, 
as it is ordinarily defined, is completed 
with the fusion of the two nuclei. 

The circumstance that the nucleus of 
both the egg and the spennatozoon con- 
tribute equal numbers of chromosomes 
is a profoundly important generaliza- 
tion. This was first clearly established 
by Van Beneden (1884) and was one of 


the important discoveries which even- 
tually led to the establishment of the 
chromosome theory of heredity. The 
only important exception is connected 
with the determination of sex. 

In contrast to the equality of the nu- 
clei, the cytoplasm of the two gametes 
differ greatly in quantity and in differ- 
entiation. The egg is heavily laden with 
food material in the form of yolk and 
is non-motile, while the spermatozoon 
carries a very limited food supply and 
is motile. The egg may, on account of 
its larger cytoplasmic content, have a 
greater influence than the sperm in early 
developmental stages, but in the main 
the essentially equal nuclear contribu- 
tions determine the characters of the 
new individual. 

Cross fertilization between the ga- 
metes of different species is relatively 
rare. In addition to the protection 
against this event afforded by differences 
of breeding habits and methods of mat- 
ing, there exists an incompatibility be- 
tween the gametes themselves. The 
sperm of one species in mammals can 
not call forth the appropriate reaction 
from the cortex of the egg which will 
permit the fusion of the gametes. In 
other cases, the sperm may penetrate 
and development ensues for a short time 
or to maturity, as in the case of various 
well known hybrids, such as the cross 
between the horse and the ass, producing 
the mule. 

F. J. Cole, Earl If Theories of Sexual Genera- 
tion (1930) ; E. E. Just, The Present Status 
of the Fertilicin Theory (Protoplasma, 1930, 
300—12) ; F. It. Lillie, Problems of FertUiza- 
turn (1919); F. K. Lillie and E. E. Just, Fer- 
tilization (1924, eh. viii in General Cytology, 
ed. by E. V. Cowdry) ; E. B. Wilson, The Cdl 
in Development and Heredity (1925®, eh. v.). 

II. B. G. 

FESCENNINA CARMINA, or fes- 

CENNiNE VERSES, Were originally im- 
promptu and good-natured verses 
delivered, sung, or acted by the rejoicing 
rustic population at harvest-festivals. 
In time, especially at Roman weddings, 
Pescennines became so malicious and 
obscene that they were finally suppressed 
by the Twelve Tables. The Fescennine 
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was the origin of Italian drama. The 
name is derived either from the town of 
Pescennia in Etruria, or from the 
fascinum (phallus) which as the symbol 
of life was carried in processions to 
ward off the evil eye. The name has 
survived, and verses of a gay, scurrilous, 
and licentious character are still said to 
be in the Fescennine style or manner. 

The chief reference in ancient literature in 
Horace: EpistleSy ii, i, 139-55. 

FLAGELLATION. The term, flagel- 
lation, is out of ecclesiastical Latin, 
flagellafio (Tertullian, Ad martyr. ^ 4 
end), flagellum, a scourge or lash (the 
**horrihile flagellum** of Horace, Satires, 
i, 3, 119). 

Complexity of the Subject. — It is, 
naturally, flagellation, or whipping, as 
a sexual excitant that interests the sex- 
ologist ; but as even a superficial inspec- 
tion of the subject, or everyday observa- 
tion, will show, it is by no means easy 
always to keep the strands distinct and 
to demarcate, for instance, the use of 
the lash as a religious discipline from 
its employment as an erotic stimulant, 
while a ponderable and sometimes a 
large element of the erotic frequently 
enters into the bodily chastisements in- 
flicted by parent, schoolmaster, the 
master of slaves, the legal executioner, 
the militar\^ superior, the prison official, 
etc. Just as, in tracing the origins of 
prostitution, one has to go back to prim- 
itive guest-rites and ancient religious 
ceremonials, so with erotic flagellation, 
if we are to obtain an adequate view, we 
must investigate to some degree, the 
history of the lash and rod as a punish- 
ment and as a penance inflicted for real 
or fancied wrong-doing, by the victim 
himself or at least by his consent. 

As for erotic flagellation, pure and 
simple, we know that it has existed 
from a remote antiquity, and that it 
was a recognized part of the love ritual 
of the ancients, a preparation for the 
rites of Eros, and as such, known to 
every debauchee.^ During the Mid- 
dle Ages, under a dominant Christianity, 

^ Paul Lacroix, History of Prostitution, Part 
iii, Ch. xxvii. 


which yet recommended the lash for the 
soul’s good, flagellation of an unveiled 
erotic character is exceedingly rare, not 
daring to show its head, and being com- 
pelled to surround itself with the utmost 
secrecy." It is altogether natural, 
therefore, that the erotic-sadistic or 
masochistic impulse — for it, of course, 
continued to exist — should have had re- 
course to a ready-waiting channel, which 
was very much what happened in the 
case of the notorious Flagellants sect, 
to become the still more notorious Battus 
of Henri III, etc. And this admixture 
of the religious and sensual motives — 
the two are close neighbors from the 
point of view of genetic psychology — 
is observable down to modern times, 
breaking forth every now and them in 
some cause cel eh re, such as that of 
Father Girard and Mile. Cardiere, which 
shocked the early eighteenth century. 
This relation between the erotic and the 
religious impulse may be brought out 
by comparing two quotations. One is 
a description of the pure erotic flagel- 
lant, and is taken from Pico della 
Mirandola’s Tract against Astrologers: 

“His passions are never aroused ex- 
cept when he is flogged; and he will 
insist upon this disgraceful proceeding 
being carried out as follows: he calls 
for the most savage strokes, and will u])- 
braid his flayer, should the latter prove 
remiss; nor is the fellow's task com- 
pletely fulfilled until he has drawn blood, 
but he must lay on ever more violently 
with his lash on the poor wretch's haj)- 
less limbs. ’ ’ ^ 

This is the type of masochist or, per- 
haps, defective or depleted sensualist, 
whose case history, in slightly varying 
form only, is to be read in Krafft-Ebing 
or any treatise on sexual aberrations. 

^Ihid. 

® The Latin reads: **Ad Venerem nunquam 
accendetur nisi vapulet. Et tamcn scelus id ita 
CO git at ; saevientes ita plagas desiderat, ut 
increpet verberantem, si cum eo Irntius egcrit, 
baud compos pleni voti, nisi eruprrit sanguis, 
et innocentes artus hominis nocentissimi vio- 
lentior scutica desaevierit. * * — On 
flagellation in general, see the works by Mei- 
bornius and Moreau, listed in the Bibliography 
at the end of this article. 
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The other quotation is from the Abbe 
Boileau^s Historia flagellantivm, k 
propos of the sect of Flagellants and 
the effect of their ‘‘discipline’’: 

‘ ‘ It follows that when the lumbar 
muscles are flayed with rods or whips, 
the vital spirits are aroused and sala- 
cious motor impulses are stirred up in 
the neighborhood of the genital parts; 
and the mind and brain being fascinated 
with venereal images and temptations, 
the virtue of chastity must find itself 
hard pressed.”^ 

For, as we shall see, one of the forms 
of the discipHna flagelli was the deorsum 
disciplinay or lash inflicted upon the 
lower or lumbar region. 

There are other facts which might be 
cited by way of establishing the erotic- 
religious bond. When, for example, the 
Flagellants spread to Spain, their semi- 
nude processions there took on a de- 
cidedly gallant character; flagellation, 
like bull-fighting, was something that 
seemed to appeal to the Spaniards, who 
were in the habit of practising it, like 
a serenade, under my lady’s window. 
And when one reads of the Flagellants, 
male and female, exchanging “disciplin- 
ary” strokes, one could not but suspect 
— if the suspicion were not more than 
borne out, as it is, by history — that the 
basic sentiment of the “penitents’’ was 
that expressed in Butler’s Hudihras: 
Why may not whipping have as good 
A grace, performed in time and moody 
With comely movement, and hy art, 

Raise passion in a lady's heart? 

From this, we may go on until we find 
flagellation become a pastime of roy- 
alty, as ^vhen Catherine de Medici turned 
her maids of honor across her knees, or 
an “art” to be taught in six lessons, 
— cf. the advertisements of modern danc- 
ing or jazz piano teachers. 

* The original; '*Ncoesse est cum musculi 
lumhares virgis aut flagellis diverberantur, 
spiritus Vitales revelli, adeoque solaces motus 
oh viciniam partium genitalium et testium ex- 
citari, qui venereis imaginibus ae illecebris 

]> ■nn'ii.icnMjue fusinnunh OC virtutcm 

ad extremas angustias redigunt!*' 

® See the Introduction to W. M. Cooper 
Flagellation and the Flagellants, listed in the 
Bibliography. 


Enough has been said to indicate, at 
the start, something of the complexity 
of the subject and its ramifications. Bear- 
ing these latter in mind, we may now 
return for a historical view of the sub- 
ject of flagellation as a whole, that 
approach which has been mentioned 
above as being necessary. 

The Antiquity of Corporal Punish^ 
ment. — Corporal punishment, someone 
has observed, is as old as sin itself. 
An illustration of the fondness of the 
human mind for scholastic hair-splitting 
is afforded by the controversy, quite a 
serious-faced one, which was carried on 
for a long while over the question as to 
whether flogging as punishment or flog- 
ging as penance is the older form. With- 
out wasting any time over this query, 
we may note that the use of the scourge, 
in any event, goes back to the most re- 
mote ages of which we have any record. 

It was the commonest of punishments 
for slaves, and the Roman Juvenal and 
other writers have left us descriptions of 
the whippings to Avhich the unfortunate 
servants of antiquity were subjected. 
The slave to be flogged was often sus- 
pended from a beam, with his body 
held down by a centumpondium, or hun- 
dred-pound weight.® That something 
of a sadistic, if not a pure erotic element 
entered here at times is indicated by the 
fact that it was not uncommon to have a 
slave flogged for the amusement of one ’s 
guests. A slave would occasionally beg 
a guest to intercede for him in such a 
case, as in Petronius’ Cena Trimalchionis 
— and we are acquainted with the hyper- 
sexual character of Petronian society. 

The Eoman wits even took the matter up 
and had their fling at it, by coining a number 
of names for slaves, based upon the particular 
variety of punishment udministcrod. There 
were: the restiones, those who were scourged 
with ropes {restis, a rope; see Plautus, Mostel- 
laria, iv, 2, 2) ; the bucaedae, those who were 
whipped with ox-hide thongs (Plautus, ibid., 
iv, 2, 1) ; the flagriones, those who were beaten 
with the flagrum, a variety of whip (Nonius 
Marcellus, 28, 27) ; the verberones, those upon 
whom the verber, yet another sort of lash, was 
used (Plautus, Amphit., i, 1, 128 and 187, 

^ Plautus, Asinaria, ii, 2, 37 ; Cato, De re 
rustica, 13 end. 
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and elsewhere; Terence, Phormio, iv, 4, 3, and 
elsewhere) ; ^ etc. 

So prevalent was the custom of whip- 
ping at Rome that whips and scourges, 
the implements of flagellation, were on 
display in every courtroom and in every 
home. These implements ranged from 
the comparatively innocent ferula, or 
schoolboy’s switch® and the scutica, a 
milder form of lash,® to the deadly 
flagellum. That the flagellum, which was 
fashioned of plaited thongs of ox-leather, 
might be at once a tool of lust and a 
death-dealing one is indicated by the 
*^ille flagellis ad mortem caesus** of 
Horace’s satire.^® The flagella some- 
times bore on their ends sharp-pointed 
balls of metal, by way of increasing the 
torture. 

It is worthy of note, in passing, that 
Apollo, as the slayer — the flayer — of 
Marsyas, was worshiped at Rome under 
the name of Tortor," in a section of 
the city where instruments of torture, 
including whips, were sold. 

Christianity failed to do away with 
the inhuman beating of slaves, as may 
be seen from the fifth canon of the 
Council of Elvira, where it is provided 
that, in case a slave has died as the 
result of a flogging, his mistress is to be 
suspended from communion for a period 
of years. 

During the medieval era, retainers, 
especially pages, were whipped as the 
slaves of antiquity had been before them. 
Such whippings commonly took place in 

Ferbero was used in the general sense of 
scoundrel or rascal, i.e., one deserving of the 
lash. Cf. Cicero, Epist. ad Atticwn, xiv, 6, 1. 
As for the flagrwufs, we read, in Afranius 
quoted by Vopiscus: ^‘flagriones dicti servi, 
quod flagrift subjecti aunt: ut verberonea a 
verberibua.’^ See Nonus Marcellus, 28, 27. 

* Horace, Satires, i, 3, 120; Juvenal, 6, 479, 
etc.; Martial, 14, 80; Ovid, Ars amatoria, i, 

KAa _i:; i /\ t 

~ uutvi,/ cm, x, o, xxd; Juvenal, 6, 480; 

Ovid, Eerdides, ix, 81; Martial, 10, 62. 

Satires, i, 2, 41; Epodes, 4, 11; Catullus, 
25, 11; Ovid, Ibis, 185; Juvenal, 6, 749; etc. 
Flagellum was also used for a riding-whip 
(Aeneid, v, 579) and for a cattle-whip (Colu- 
mella, ii, 2, 26). — The Satire referred to is not 
included in Prof. Conington^s translation. 

Suetonius, Augustus, 70. 


the castle kitchen, but occasionally 
served for the delectation of noble on- 
lookers. 

In eastern harems, female slaves were 
(and probably still are) subjected to 
whipping, and even sultanas were not 
exempt from such punishment, if punish- 
ment it always was. For slaves were 
not the only ones so to suffer. History 
affords examples of queens who have 
endured such chastisement, while kings 
have submitted to it at ecclesiastical 
hands, as a mode of expiation. Persian 
nobles were liable to the scourge, as were 
Vestal Virgins at Rome, for breach of 
rules, and as erring monks and nuns 
were to be in the Middle Ages — the 
monks, it is said, were sometimes flayed 
in a state of complete nudity, in street 
or public square.^^ 

The rod, needless to say, has also 
been in use from time immemorial, in 
the hands of parents and teachers as a 
method of training the young. Prom 
Horace’s l)in;hing pedagogue to the Eng- 
lish headmaster of the old school, 
instructors have caned their charges, 
and soundly upon occasion. In these 
canings, the sadistic element is at times 
obvious, while at other times, the vic- 
tim takes an evident masochistic pleasure 
in the act. In girls’ boarding-schools, 
corporal punishment formerly became a 
rite, and there grew up the custom of 
“elegant flagellation,” as it has been 
termed. Parents, also, once were accus- 
tomed to employ the rod as a gratuitous 
moral lesson on the occasion of solemn 
events, such as a public execution, in 
order to impress the occurrence the 
more deeply upon the child ’s mind. And 
as will be brought out later, parental 
whippings to this day may serve as an 
undisguised erotic-sadistic outlet. 

Ancient Religious Flagellation . — At 
Sparta, the flogging of boys was ele- 
vated to the rank of a state-religious 

Cooper, op. cit. (Bibliography). 

’3 The proverbial fondness of the English 
schoolmaster for the rod has put a picturesque 
phrase into the contemporary French erotic ar- 
got: Education anglaiac** for flagellation (J. 

Lacassagne, L* Argot du milieu, Paris, 1928, 
p. 79). 
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institution, as may be seen from the 
allusions of Plutarch. Contests were 
staged, at which the male youth vied 
with one another in being whipped for 
a whole day in front of the altar of 
Diana. The lad who could endure the 
greatest number of stripes was the one 
who carried off the prize, and proud 
parents looked on as their sons com- 
j)eted for the honor. Priests were on 
hand, as witnesses and for the purpose 
of dressing wounds — just as doctors 
might wait at the ringside of a modem 
prize-fight. The priests in addition pre- 
dicted the careers of the participants, 
their prophecies being based upon the 
ability to bear pain that was manifested 
by the various entrants. 

In trend with the Spartan rite, cer- 
tain philosophic sects took up flagel- 
lation as a part of their discipline. 
Notable among these was the Cynic 
school, which in this respect imitated 
the East-Indian Gymnosophists, or 
Naked Philosophers. The same spirit is 
to be seen in the Lupercalia, or festival 
of the Lycean Pan at Rome, which was 
celebrated in the month of February, 
and in the course of which the Luperci, 
or jiriests of Pan, with painted faces 
and clad only in a loin-cloth, were ac- 
customed to run about the city, striking 
all the women they met, by way of 
rendering the latter fruitful. There 
was, further, the Lupercal race, in which 
men of noble birth, such as Marc 
Antony, would run the gauntlet of 
blows, a custom (for it is really the 
same) which has come down to com- 
paratively modern times in Continental 
military" usage — for instance, in the 
Austrian army, where soldiers had to run 
just such a gauntlet. 

Religious flagellation in ancient times 
was also to be found among the Syrians, 
who resorted to it as a means of propiti- 
ating their gods, and among the Egyp- 
tians, who, according to Herodotus,^* 
indulged in communal beatings at the 
festival of Busiris, held in honor of the 
goddess, Isis. 

Medical Flagellation, — Besides its 
Herodotus, ii, 59. 


other uses, flagellation in antiquity was 
a form of medication. In accordance 
with the axiom which has come down 
from Hippocrates^ time, ^^Uhi stimulus, 
ihi affluxus,*^ it was looked upon as pro- 
ducing a salutary blistering of the skin, 
resulting in a reanimation of the torpid 
circulation of the cutaneous vessels, to- 
gether with an increase of muscular 
energy. It was, accordingly, not un- 
common for the old physicians to pre- 
scribe slapping, which really amounts 
to our modern massage. Whipping was 
recommended as a remedy for madness 
by Asclepiades, Coelius, Aurelianus and 
others, and was employed as a ‘^cure’* 
for feigned diseases, such as sham epi- 
lepsy. It was a remedy for constitu- 
tional laziness, for colds and ague, for 
love, lock-jaw, choking, and (so Seneca 
states) for certain fevers. 

Flagellation among the Hebrews , — ^It 
was, however, as a religious discipline in 
good part that flagellation was to be 
passed on to the Middle Ages. The 
ascetic early Church was to find it a 
convenient weapon for combating the 
Devil and his wiles, as represented by 
a decaying pagan civilization. But since, 
in investigating almost any subject that 
has to do with primitive Christianity, 
one finds himself under the necessity 
of going back to Old Testament sources, 
it will be well here first to have a look 
at the Jew and his experience with the 
lash, by way of seeing what, if any, 
basis we may there discover for the 
Christian attitude. 

As captives in Egypt, the Israelites 
had learned what flogging meant, as its 
victims. When the requisite daily num- 
ber of bricks was not produced, the whip 
was their punishment. “And the of- 
ficers of the children of Israel, which 
Pharaoh ’s taskmasters had set over them, 
were beaten, and demanded. Wherefore 
have ye not fulfilled your task in making 
brick both yesterday and today, as here- 
tofore 

In this verse of Exodus, the Vulgate 
reads: Flagellati sunt,** And two 

verses below, “thy servants are beaten^’ 
Exodus, V, 14-16. 
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in the Vulgate is: flagellis caedimur — 
‘Sve are felled with lashes.” (It is to 
be noted that St. Jerome makes use of 
flageUuniy the name for the deadliest 
form of Roman scourge.) 

Whether or not Moses and his fol- 
lowers had learned a lesson from their 
captors, whipping became a punishment 
prescribed by the Mosaic code. The 
number of stripes was limited to forty, 
which in practice was thirty-nine, in 
order to be on the safe side and not run 
the risk of committing an injustice by 
inflicting a blow above the legal number. 
The thirty-nine stripes are likewise to 
be accounted for by the fact that a 
triple scourge, consisting of one long 
curling lash and two shorter ones, was 
the implement commonly employed. It 
was the custom to administer thirteen 
strokes with this triple scourge, making 
thirty-nine in all, where fourteen strokes 
would have brought the total to forty- 
two, or two above the limit prescribed. 

This will explain sueh a statement as St. 
Paul’s, in II Corinthians, xi, 24: the Jews 

five times received I forty stripes save one.” 
The law is laid down in Deiiteranomy xxv, 2-3: 
'‘And it shall be, if the wicked man be worthy 
to be beaten, that the judge shall cause him to 
lie dowm, and to be beaten before his face, 
according to his fault, by a certain number. 
Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed: 
lest, if he should exceed, and beat him above 
these with many stripes, then thy brother 
should seem vile unto thee.” 

The scourging of Christ preceding the Cru* 
cifixion has now become one of the Church ’s 
"Sorrowful Mysteries”; and there is Christ’s 
own flaying of the money-changers in the 
Temple, with ' ' a scourge of small cords. ’ ’ The 
other Apostles as well as Paul were to make the 
acquaintance of this form of punishment, as 
may be seen from Acts, v, 40: "and when 
they had called the Apostles, and beaten them, 
they commanded that they should not speak in 
the name of Jesus,” etc. 

On the other hand, it has been pointed out 
that the Old Testament offers no justification 
for voluntary flagellation. It is true, there is 
the fourteenth verse of the seventy-third 
Psalm: "For all the day long have I been 
plagued, and chastened every morning,” the 
Vulgate reading: fui flagcllatm tota die, 

et oastigatio mm in matutinis* * ; but Jerome, 
patron saint of translators, would seem hero 
to be reading an early-Church austerity into 
the figurative Hebraic text. 

Psalm LXII. in the Vulgate. 


So far as New Testament authority goes, 
the chief passage which might seem to point to 
flagellation us a self-inflicted discipline is 
I Corinthians, ix, 27: "But I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection: lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.” Now, the 
Greek verb of w'hich St. Paul makes use, and 
which is rendered by "keep under,” is 
* * hypopiaso,* * the literal meaning of which is 
to strike some one under the eye, to give a black 
eye, to heat black and blue; Aristophanes 
(Pae., 541) employs it in such a sense. The 
weight of critical opinion, none the loss, in- 
cluding that of the lexicographers, is in favor 
of a figurative interpretation of this passage. 

Rise of Christian Flagellation, — Chris- 
tian flagellation really dates from about 
the fifth century a.d. (the century in 
which St. Jerome died). Slow in start- 
ing, it gradually came to be looked upon 
as a salutary discipline, one that was of 
particular efficacy in rescuing souls 
from purgatory, and which was espe- 
cially pleasing to the Virgin Mary. 
When a monk died, his ghost sometimes, 
so the accounts run, would return to 
exhort his former brothers to acts of 
piety, and the latter would then flagel- 
late themselves until the departed spirit 
was at rest. Or a cleric, who in life, for 
one reason or another, had shunned ‘ ‘ the 
discipline,” would find himself duly 
punished for his remissness, in the land 
of sorrowing shades. 

The pious were accordingly careful 
not to spare the lash. There was the 
eighth-century St. Pardulfih, who was 
in the habit of flagellating himself dur- 
ing Lent ; and he has numerous saintly 
successors, St. William, Duke of Aqui- 
taine, St. Rodolph, St. Dominic Lori- 
catus, etc. ; while active flagellation was 
occasionally resorted to as a sanctified 
method of repelling amorous advances 
on the part of temptresses, as happened 
with St. Edmund, Bishop of Canter- 
bury, during his student clays in Paris. 
As the tale has it, St. Edmund had been 
greatly tormented by a certain young 
woman; until finally, one day, he sent 
for her to come to his room. There he 
had her undress before him, and he then 
proceeded to lay on the whip, a tra- 
ditional incident which has been pre- 
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served in an old engraving, to be found 
in works on flagellation. 

But it was the eleventh-century (circa 
1056) Cardinal Damian, Bishop of Ostia, 
who had much to do with the firm estab- 
lishment of flagellation as a churchly 
rite,'^ and who is the first historian 
of religious flagellation. It is not long 
now until the thirteenth--century Flagel- 
lants are appearing on the scene, with 
excesses so unmistakably erotic in nature 
as to become one of history’s scandals. 

The Flagellants , — Church historians, 
or those who lean forv^ard in an effort 
to be fair, will assert that there is no 
connection between the practice of the 
Flagellants^* and the Church’s atti- 
tude, rightly understood, toward the 
circumscribed use of flagellation as a 
discipline, which will be considered in 
more detail later in this article. While 
this may be true, and while it is true 
that the Flagellants were one of those 
heretical sects which are always spring- 
ing up throughout the Church’s history, 
and which are to be found today as in 
previous ages (cf. the “Holy-Rollers,” 
etc.), the fact remains, the discipline of 
flagellation had been developing in the 
bosom of the Church for some eight 
hundred years, and with especial inten- 
sity for some two hundreds years before. 

The Flagellants will be found making their 
appearance at intervals from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century; but there were two 
notable outbreaks of this variety of fanaticism, 
one of w’hich started in Perugia, Italy, in 
1200,^® while the second, inspired by the Black 
Death, occurred in Germany, in 1349. In each 
case, the movement took on an eschatological 
character, owing to the circumstances out of 
which it grew; for the first, as well as the 
second, outbreak w'as the psychological result 
of the plague, in this instance the plague of 
1259. Social-political conditions in Italy also 
had something to do with the inception of the 
Flagellants. The peninsula was exhausted and 

See the Bibliography. 

See the Bibliography. 

The date is sometimes inaccurately given 
as 1259. Lacroix, op. oit., ibid., and Mante- 
gazza, who takes it from Lacroix, The Sexual 
Relatione of Mankind (Gli amori degli uomini), 
Part I, Chapter iv, so give it. Cooper, op. cit., 
dates the movement from 1210. 


society vastly disorganized by the protracted 
Guelph-Ghibelline struggle. The body-social, 
in other words, was a weakened, run-down 
organism, and thus, a ready prey to a social 
malady of this sort. When the Flagellants 
appeared, preaching the corruption of the 
world and the wrath of God to come, they 
found literally thousands who were ready to 
listen to them, who were but waiting for an 
evangel, any evangel. 

The sect as reorganized by Rainer, hermit of 
Perugia, soon numbered 10,000 adherents and 
began spreading northward over the Alps, into 
Switzerland, the eastern and northern provinces 
of France, Spain, Germany and the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Bohemia, Poland, and elsewhere, 
and the sectarians were eventually to make 
their w'ay as far as distant England and 
Sweden. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Flagellants Was their processions. Nude 
to the waist, even in the dead of winter, 
they would march two by two, preceded 
by a cross and banners, and as they 
went, they would lash themselves with 
whips and thongs that often had sharp 
iron points on the end; and they would 
keep this up until the blood streamed, a 
necessary result to be attained, inas- 
much as it was believed that the blood 
so shed, by mingling with the atoning 
blood of Christ, was possessed of a 
mystic sinner-saving efficacy. With 
this end in view, they flayed themselves 
and one another unmercifully, the men, 
as has been stated, exchanging blows 
with the women ; and all the while, they 
sang hymns and filled the air with their 
groans, as the tears streamed from their 
faces. Throngs would come from far 
and near to witness these processions, 
the origin of which was attributed by 
some to St. Anthony. All in all, it was 
a sight reminiscent of the ancient Luper- 
calia; it was in the nature of a re- 
ligious bacchanalian festival. 

Lashes were also inflicted by the director in 
charge upon the penitents, as the latter lay 
stretched on the ground, in a public place. 

"The penitents all lay in various positions, 
according to the different kinds of sins they had 
committed. The perjurer raised three fingers 
in the air. The adulterer lay flat on his belly. 
The drunkard pretended to be drinking, the 
miser to l)e fleeing his gold. All exposed those 
parts of the body which were to be fustigated. 
The blows were distributed by the head of the 
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confraternity, in pro rata fashion, according to 
the sins depicted by the Flagellants* panto- 
mimic gestures. * * ^ 

These sanguinary ceremonies were 
sometimes held, not in daylight and the 
public square, but at night, in the depths 
of a wood or in some other lonely and 
sinister spot. There, the “discipline*’ 
would be administered by the light of a 
torch or in utter darkness; and under 
such circumstances, it is altogether rea- 
sonable to suppose that erotic excesses 
occurred to which flagellation was but 
the prelude. 

For the casuists were frank in ad- 
mitting that bodily treatment of this 
sort tended to a super-excitation of the 
physical senses; but it was held that 
there was all the more merit in overcom- 
ing such a temptation once it had been 
voluntarily created. Yet others held 
that the effect of the floggings was 
rather to repress lust; but we have 
heard what the Abbe Boileau has to say 
on this head. 

The scandal grew sa speedily that the 
Flagellants were soon suppressed, by 
Manfred, son of Frederick II, and by 
the early part of the year 1261, the sect 
had practically died out in Italy. 
Traces of it lingered on over Europe, 
until the Black Death (1347-49) gave it 
a new lease on life, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century.^^ As fully de- 
veloped, the sect had a doctrine, em- 
bodied in fifty articles, which were 
condemned by the Council of Constance, 
1414-18. The Flagellants believed in 
mutual confession and absolution, and 
in voluntary “penances” as a substitute 
for the sacraments of the Church and 
the ministrations of the clergy. There 
was, as well, a rigid discipline, the 
members being bound by oath to im- 
plicit obedience to their leader. The 
sectarians were supposed to abstain 
from physical pleasures, and to observe 
33-day periods of flagellation and tor- 
ture, in commemoration of the number 
of years Christ lived on earth. They 

20 Lacroix, Op. oit., ibid. 

21 Heckcr’s Epidemics ^of the Middle Ages 
(see Bibliography). 


had a distinctive garb, a cloak with red 
crosses sewn upon it, and they wore 

The Flagellants got small foothold in France, 
outside of the eastern and northern provinces, 
but they made their way into the papal terri- 
tory of Avignon, where they were condemned 
by Clement VII. Lacroix, however, is respon- 
sible for the statement that, at the time of 
the Black Plague, there were 800,000 Flagel- 
lants in France, including many members of 
the nobility, who had forsaken their families 
and ancestral castles to profess the Meird new 
faith. Once the danger from the Black Death 
had subsided, the sect once again entered upon 
a decline, and is heard of only now and then 
after about 1350. 

In 1414, under the leadership of Conrad 
Schmidt, a group known as the Flegler sprang 
up in Thuringia and Lower Saxony. These neo- 
Flagellants speedily incurred the wrath of the 
Inquisition, in its sternest form. Schmidt and 
nearly a hundred of his followers were burned 
at Sangershausen, in 1414, and a host of others 
paid with their lives in other places. This, 
despite the fact that the Inquisition itself 
made extensive use of flagellation ; 22 for it was 
not flagellation that the Inquisitors were here 
combatting, but rather a novel and heretical 
body of doctrine. 

Another group, independent of the Flagel- 
lants proper, was the * ‘ Scourgers, ” who, fol- 
lowing the teachings of Vincent Ferrer, had 
spread over Spain, southern France and north- 
ern Italy at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They wore long white robes, in which 
their heads and faces were completely veiled, 
and which conferred upon them the name of 
** Alhi/' or “the White Ones.** They dropped 
from sight after the Council of Constance, the 
sessions of w’hich ended in 1418. 

The social historian will be interested in 
noting, en passant^ that the Flagellant move- 
ment, particularly in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, tended to take on an anti-Semitic tinge. 

Henri III and the — After 

1454, we have no mention of the origi- 
nal Flagellants, although they were to 
be followed by numerous orders, bands 
and sects which made of flagellation a 
dogma and a rite. Such were the White, 
Black and Gray Penitents, who overran 
France in the sixteenth century; and 
the infamous ^^Battus** of Henri III, 
France’s most degenerate monarch, in 
reality derived their inspiration from 
the Flagellants of one hue or another 
who had preceded them. It was, per- 

22 Lea, History of the Inquisition (see Bibli- 
ography). 
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haps, by way of doing penance for all 
his homosexual debaucheries with his 
^^mignons^* that the King instituted the 
Confraternity of Penitents, with proces- 
sions similar to those held in Rome. In 
these processions, the members marched 
two abreast, clad in white linen sacks. 
They sang psalms and flayed themselves 
as they went, but the moral effect on the 
by this time thoroughly disillusioned 
French populace was quite spoiled by 
the presence in line of the notorious and 
effeminate ^^mignons,” Ilis Majesty ^s 
male favorites. That the penitential 
feelings of the monarch and his inti- 
mates did not go very deep is indicated 
by the fact that the procession would 
be followed by an anything but peni- 
tential repast. 

This aroused the ire of a monk by the 
name of Poncet, who happened to be 
preaching the Lenten service at Notre 
Dame at the time. have learned on 
good authority,” Poncet cried from the 
pulpit, ‘‘that last night, the spit turned 
for the supper of these fine penitents, 
and that after having eaten a fat capon, 
they had for their midnight snack the 
petit tendron which had been kept in 
waiting for them.” 

The audacious preacher, needless to 
say, got thrown in jail for his pains. 
The King, come what might, was deter- 
mined to be a “penitent”; and so, the 
torch-light processions kept up, with the 
royal ])erson and his homosexual cohorts 
leading the van. As for the “ /a/V/noTis,” 
they appeared to take a masochistic de- 
light in the proceedings. Pierre de 
I’Estoile, in his Registres-Jourjimix, 
tells us that they laid on until their 
“poor backs were all red from the blows 
which they gave themselves ; all of 
which led to the composition and dis- 
semination of a number of quatrains 
and pasquds, sornettcs and other like 
vilainies on this lashing and new peni- 
tence of the King and his mignons.*^ 

Henri III may have been bent upon 
doing penance for his scandalous sins; 
but if so, it was, as the people remarked, 
merely in order to sin the more. It is 
more likely that he had that fondness 


for ecclesiastical trappings and cere- 
monies, together with a certain masochis- 
tic bent, which the homosexual not in- 
frequently manifests. We know, for one 
thing, that His ]\Iajesty had had painted 
in his prayer-book the portraits of his 
mignons in friar's garb; and he is said 
to have been in the habit of having his 
masculine accomplices flogged in the 
royal presence, in the King's private 
chamber. The “penitential” flagellant 
procession would, therefore, merely have 
afforded an opportunity for one of the 
most brazen of crowned degenerates, 
with that defiant passion for display 
which is one of his kind 's characteristics, 
and under cover of a religious pretext, 
to flaunt his .vices j^et one more time in 
the face of an already outraged people. 

For the populace firmly believed that 
this “Confraternity” had been insti- 
tuted to propagate the principles of 
sodomy; and they found confirmation 
for this in the fact that one of the mas- 
ters of ceremonies was a fellow by the 
name of Du Peirat, “a fugitive from 
Lyon for the crime of atheism and 
sodomy.” The lack of popular illusion 
on the subject is shown by the phrases 
which were coined to describe the ‘ ‘ peni- 
tents”: confreres du cabinet/* or 
“brothers of the closet” and ^^ministres 
de la hande sacree/* or “ministers of 
the holy troop.” 

Whatever the ‘ * dispositions ’ * of Henri 
mignons may have been — and it is likely that 
they were all more or less of a feather — ^there 
was nothing for them to do but comply with 
their sovereign’s wishes; they must accompany 
him to churches and convents, make the Stations 
of the Cross with him, pray with him and listen 
to long, boring sermons, all in order to gain 
indulgence for past offenses, offenses w’hich 
would be repeated on the morrow. It must be 
admitted that Protestant historians, with an ax 
to grind, have had a considerable hand in paint- 
ing the picture that has come down to us of 
Henri III; but nevertheless, behind the smoke 
of faction, there was a very real and factual 
fire. What we have here, in the case of one 
possessed of royal power, is a, for the most 
part, unabashed mingling of the sensual and 
religious impulses in connection with flagella- 
tion. 

Authorities will inform us that the original 
sect of Flagellants disappeared shortly after 
the middle of the fifteenth century; and this, 
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if we are to be minutely technical, is the case; 
but that devotees of flagellation, who went by 
the generic name of * ‘ flagellants, ^ ^ continued 
to exist to a much later date is evidenced by 
the tract against them which was published in 
the sixteenth century, by the theologian, Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris. And at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, in 
1601, we find the French Parliament starting 
proceedings against the various sects addicted 
to the practice of flagellation. Occasional pro- 
cessions, strongly reminiscent of those of the 
Flagellants, are reported from Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal during the seventeenth century, 
in connection with certain religious festivals. 
Father Mabillon describes one seen at Turin, 
on Good Friday, in 1689. In 1710, a proces- 
sion with crosS-bearers was viewed in Italy, and 
other processions were to be T^dtnessed at Lis- 
bon, down to 1820, while the last report of one 
accompanied by flagellation is dated 1847.23 

The Churches Docfrine and Practice, 
— We have heard, above, a disclaimer 
of the relation between the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of flagellation and 
the exces.ses of heretic sectarians. We 
may now examine briefly the attitude of 
Catholicism on the subject and cast a 
glance over the histor>^ of the practice 
in the bosom of the Church.^* In the 
first place, the Church holds that volun- 
tary self-chastisement in the form of 
flagellation is permissible and even 
meritorious, when performed with the 
proper dispositions and without ostenta- 
tion or fanaticism, with a true Christian 
faith and hope in the merits of Christ. 
This is based upon that verse of St. 
Paul’s (I. Corinthians f ix, 27) which has 
been quoted above, and upon Colossians, 
iii, 5: Mortify therefore your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth,” etc. 

Such is the doctrine in its simple 
form, without elaboration or embroid- 
eries. The latter were to come in the 
course of time, and from within the 
Church, as always happens when indi- 
vidual interpretation takes a hand ; and 
if we are to be fair to the Church, we 
must keep in mind that, while many 
things may exist within her fold and 
under her cloak, this is not to say that 

23 Cooper, op. cit. 

2* See Anisson, op. cit.; also, Lea, History of 
AurictUar Confession and Indulgences (see 
Bibliography) . 


she, doctrinally, approves of them all; 
it is her custom often not to decide until 
a test case is raised. 

In any event, it may be repeated, vol- 
untary flagellation as a discipline is to 
be met with in the Church as far back, 
approximately, as the fifth century. 
Various forms of the discipHna. flagelli 
later evolved. There was the sursum 
dUciplina, or that inflicted upon the 
upper portion of the anatomy; while 
the dear Slim disci pit na was addressed to 
the lumbar region or lower. St. Domi- 
nie Loricatus was among those who 
prescribed flagellation as a penance, and 
in accordance with his discipline, a 
besom (bunch of twigs) or birch rod 
was to be employed ; but variants were 
often introduced, consisting of nettles, 
thistles, feather-tufts, and the like. An- 
other well known mode was the ‘^Cor- 
nelian discipline,” which was supra 
dorsum nudum, or “on the bare back,” 
deriving from the sixteenth-century 
Franciscan theologian of Bruges, ('or- 
nelius Iladrien (Adriansen) These 
various forms will be found employed in 
different orders of the Church, and 
with additional monastic variations.^® 

Among the addicts of flagellation as 
a mode of penance was the famous St. 
Theresa, and her example was followed 
by the barefooted Carmelites, male and 
female, whose founder she was. An- 
other Carmelite of note as a flagellant 
was Maria Magdalena of Pazzi (born at 
Florence, in 1566), who was associated 
with the Convent of the Holy Angel of 
St. Frians. 

The Order of Fontevrault, founded 
by Robert of Aubrissel, was in the na- 
ture of a sexual community, in which 
the nuns were fond of flogging monks 
and novices. 

It is of interest to note that, in the 
case both of St. Theresa and of Robert 
of Aubrissel, there was a distinct erotic 
predisposition. St. Theresa ’s youth had 
been in good part spent over romantic 

26 Born at Utrecht, 1520, was at Bruges 
circa 1548. 

2® See the works by Heimbucher, Zochler and 
others cited in the Bibliography. 
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tales of chivalry while Robert of 
Aubrissel came to the religious life as 
the result of an amorous disappoint- 
ment. 

The Cistercians and the Trappists are 
other orders which, in times past at any 
rate, have made use of the scourge. 
The former were moderate in its em- 
ployment, and Port-Royal failed to live 
up to expectations in the matter of 
austerities of this kind. The Cistercians 
were reformed by Ranee of La Trappe, 
in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it was then, in the reformed 
Trappist branch, that hair-cloths and 
iron-wire girdles made their appearance, 
along with a more strenuous use of the 
rod, in accordance with that inhumanly 
severe rule for which the Trappists are 
famous. Still another noted Cistercian 
flagellant was Mother Passidea of Si- 
enna. 

The Urban nuns, a branch of the 
Franciscans, founded by Isabella, 
daughter of Louis XTII, also practised 
the discipline/' 

The Capuchin nuns, founded by 
Maria Laurent ia Longa, when intro- 
duced into France by Louise of Lor- 
raine, to form a convent at Marseille, 
brought with them from Italy the flagel- 
latory rites which had been instituted 
by their founder. For ^laria Laurentia 
was in the habit of having herself 
flogged for the slightest offense she 
might commit. 

Among other orders which have prac- 
tised flagellation may be mentioned : 
the Camalduenses and the Celestines 
(Romuald, the founder, was a great 
self-flagellator) ; the Carthusians; the 
Trinitarians ; the Benedictines (Who 
made but a mild use of the lash) ; the 
Fathers of Dea ; the Cenobites and 
Eremites ; the Premonstratenses (branch 
of the Benedictines) ; the Augustinian 
and Ursuline nuns; the barefooted 
Augustinians ; the monks of St. Anthony 
(very mild use); the Visitantines; the 
Hospitalites ; the Theatines; the Domi- 
nicans (noted for their severities) ; etc. 

27 This is not to speak of the other glaringly 
erotic evidences to be discovered in her life 
and teachings. 


The order of Annonciades may also be 
mentioned. It was founded by Maria 
Vittoria Fornari, who was accustomed 
to receiving visits from the Devil, in the 
course of which his satanic majesty 
would drag her around over the house. 
By way, accordingly, of expiating the 
sins which had brought down upon her 
such visitations as these, Maria would 
flay herself until she fell unconscious; 
and not unnaturally, when she came to 
found a religious order, she was led to 
embody similar austerities in her rule. 

As for the Jesuits, much has been 
made of their use of the rod, especially 
in their schools. The order has been in- 
volved in more than one scandal in. this 
respect ; but one is not to lose sight of 
the many and bitter enmities that are 
usually involved in any such case ; since 
when it comes to making enemies, the 
powerful and aggressive Society of Jesus 
is a past-master at the art. It cannot be 
denied that Jesuit writers have recom- 
mended flagellation as a discipline, 
while Jesuit missionaries have been 
known to use it on the heathen.^ Its 
employment may have been found neces- 
sary in the schools, as a means of en- 
forcing the Jesuits' pedagogical pre- 
cept: ** Repet it io mater studiorum/* 
which has been wittily parodied as 
** Repet itio mater stupidorum^* ; but if 
so, its use has greatly decreased in mod- 
ern times, as even those who are by no 
means too favorably disposed to the or- 
der are forced to admit. 

In the history of monastic flagellation 
as a whole, we come upon certain strange 
practices, as when we read of nuns 
flagellating themselves before proceed- 
ing to the election of a Mother Superior. 
And the ^‘discipline" when practised 
by or upon the laity occasionally led to 
unlooked for results, which were now 
and then of a humorous sort. There 
was, for instance, as related in Scott's 
Mensa phUosophica, the wife who was 
to be flagellated by the priest in her hus- 
band 's presence, for the sins she had 

2* See the work, La flagellation chez lea 
JSauiteSf cited in the Bibliography. 

2® Cooper, op. cit. 
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committed. But as she was, or pre- 
tended to be, of not too strong a phy- 
sique, the husband offered himself in 
her stead. It was the deorsum disci- 
plina, or ‘‘lower’’ discipline, which was 
to be administered ; and as the husband 
bared the requisite parts, the wife cried 
out : ‘ ‘ Lay on, Father, lay on ! for I am 
a very great sinner, indeed!” 

A Cause CeJebre. — Once in a while, 
the erotic flagellant working under the 
guise of religious devotion ends by 
breaking into the public prints and 
achieving an unenviable notoriety. This 
was the case with Father Girard, at 
Toulon, in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century. An attractive young 
penitent, one Mile. Cardiere, had come 
to him, and the priest, seeing in her his 
“spiritual affinity,” imposed upon her 
the “discipline” of flagellation, to be 
administered by himself. He went 
about it cautiously at first, and had the 
young woman come to a house next door 
to the ecclesiastical residence. There, 
according to accounts which later came 
out at the trial, he proceeded to work 
her up into an amorous-mystic ecstasy. 
At length, ^Ille. Cardiere became aware 
of the true nature of her feelings, and 
confessed as much to her “director.” 
The latter assured her that the passion 
she felt was hallowed in the sight of 
God, and their relations continued with 
an increased ardor, and with much 
jumbling of the religious and erotic 
motives. 

This lasted until the priest grew tired 
of his “spiritual” paramour, began to 
feel her as a burden. It was when he 
strove to be rid of her that the trouble 
started. For Mile. Cardiere was not the 
only young woman involved. Father 
Girard had upon occasion brought in 
other fair “penitents,” whom he had 
flogged in front of his “soul mate.” 
The ecclesiastical authorities at first 
were bent upon an investigation ; but as 
the scandal grew, they became alarmed 
and began to do what they could to hush 
the matter up — ^the Jesuits, in particu- 
lar, exerting their efforts in this direc- 
tion. The thing, however, had gone too 


far and was not to be stopped. The 
consequence was an airing before a 
tribunal and in the press of the day; 
and Father Girard and Mile. Cardiere 
have become names in the history of 
flagellation, the former having earned 
for himself the contemporary reputation 
of being a ‘ ‘ sorcerer. ’ ’ 

Cornelius Iladrien, previously men- 
tioned, also acquired some renown, by 
reason of the species of academy of re- 
ligious flagellation which he conducted. 

Among the countries in which the 
seed sown by the Flagellants continued 
to bear fruitage was Germany, where 
we find, in the eighteenth century, a 
Geisslerhriiderschaff with a .set of duly 
drawn statutes.'^^ 

Penal and Military Flagellation . — 
Religion is far from being the only 
form under which a disguised erotic 
flagellation may survive. In general, it 
is more often than not impossible to say, 
in such instances, as to just when, or to 
what degree, the erotic element is pres- 
ent. We know that in pre-Soviet 
Russia the cudgel and the knout were in 
commonest use, and we hear of floggings 
being administered to ballet-girls, and 
even to ladies of quality at public 
police-stations.*^^ The soldiers of the 
Czar are also reported as flogging the 
women of invaded Poland ; for under the 
Srhrecklirhkeit of war, it is easy to 
conceal impulses which are in reality 
sadistic. Much the same might be said 
of military and penal flagellation as a 
whole. One writer has remarked that 
“it was reserved for Americans to make 
a trade of flagellation ; th(‘y have in- 
vented, in the days of slaver>% a machine 
for whipping niggers”; and there can 
be no doubt that a character such as the 
Simon Legree of Uncle Tom*s Cabin has 
in him more than a fair proportion of 
the sadist. 

This is the danger of the whipping- 
post as a punishment for crime, a pun- 
ishment that is still retained by the 
American state of Delaware. And 

^0 Cooper, op. cit. 

See the work cited in the Bibliography. 

Cooper, op. dt. 

Cooper, op. cit. 
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when whipping is applied to religious 
or political prisoners, as it was to the 
Quakers in the time of Cromwell, it is 
still more likely to become an outlet for 
a purely erotic or erotically tinged per- 
sonal passion. No one could doubt, for 
example, that a preponderant sadistic 
element enters into the persecution of 
minority groups by the contemporary 
Nazis, which achieves a physical expres- 
sion in the beating of Jews and similar 
exploits on the part of Storm Troopers 
of the Hitler regime.*** But the possi- 
bility of the erotic-sadistic element play- 
ing a part is seldom, if ever, taken into 
account by the authorities; and as a re- 
sult, penal floggings, even in more 
civilized countries, have existed down to 
a ver>" late time; Scotland is a case in 
point here, where the lash has been used 
both as a civil punishment and an ec- 
clesiastical penance. In China, there is 
the ‘ ‘ great bamboo, ’ ' and in darker 
Africa, the “mumbo- jumbo,” etc. 

Parental Flagellation and Eroticism. 
— If the law has need to beware of the 
intrusion of the sadistic impulse in cor- 
poral punishment, parents have as 
great, or an even greater, need to fear it. 
Parental floggingrs may be but a mask to 
the erotic instinct; they may even be 
but an aid to a debilitated marital rela- 
tion. And this probably happens 
oftener than might be supposed in the 
outwardly respectable bourgeois family. 
It happens in France, for one place, if 
we are to credit some of the recent 
novelists of French family life. Two 
passages come to mind. In Georges 
Duhamel’s Vue de la terre promise,®® 
the third novel in his Pasquier Chron- 
icle, the implications are plain enough, 
if unstated. In a passage in Louis- 
Ferdinand Celine ^s Journey to the End 
of the Night {Voyage au bout de la 
nuit),^° the flogging of a child is de- 
picted, clearly, as a remedy for sexual 

^ Harrison Brown, Six months of Hitlerism 
(The Nation, August 2, 1933). 

Vvc de la terre promise, Georges Duhamel, 
Paris, 1934, pp. 270-71. 

Voyage au bout de la nuit, par Louis-Fer- 
dinand CSline (Dr. Destouches), Paris, 1932, 
pp. 331-32. 


impotence on the part of the father and 
husband. Indeed, the employment of 
flogging as a parental corrective is in it- 
self a fairly good argument, throughout 
the world of bourgeois society, against 
the desirability of preserving the fam- 
ily in its present form. 

As to cases of pure erotic flagellation, 
they are of common occurrence in medi- 
cal and police annals, and one exhibits 
much the same general characteristics as 
another, such difference as there is lying 
chiefly in the matter of accouterments 
or implements, sometimes in the setting, 
which may be of an elaborate and fetish- 
istic nature. Such instances would ac- 
cordingly seem to belong rather in a 
volume of case-histories than in a work 
like the present one; and as has been 
stated, the reader will find such his- 
tories in Krafft-Ebing and other writers. 
Flagellation here becomes merely one 
form of the sadistic or the masochistic 
impulse, or of both. In Continental 
newspapers of a certain type, one fre- 
quently comes upon advertisements 
reading somewhat after this fashion: 

Elderly gentleman interested in the 
works of the IMarquis de Sade would 
like to meet young lady interested in the 
works of Sacher Masoch,” etc.®^ 

In short, it is difficult in flagellation, 
especially when directed to the lumbar 
region, to avoid producing a sexually ex- 
citatory effect, upon the recipient, and 
upon the one who administers it, should 
the latter be possessed of the slightest 
sadistic taint or predisposition ; and 
this, however presumably high and 
moral the motives — religious, penal, 
pedagogical or parental — which lead to 
the applying of the lash or rod. The 
explanation, as no one who has an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the anatomy 
of the nervous system needs to be told, 
lies in the juxtaposition and distribution 
of the nerves of the lumbar region. 

For what is asserted to be **a first attempt 
at a bibliography of modern French and Eng- 
lish books on flagellation, ’ ' see the work listed 
below, La flagellation chez les Jisuites, etc. — 

Advertisements of this sort will be found 
in a little paper published in the Montparnasse 
Latin quarter of Paris. 
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HI8T0BICAL: William M. Cooper, Flagellation 
and the Flagellants, a history of the rod in all 
countries, from the earliest period to the present 
time, London, 1877. — erotic flagellation: 
Meibornius, De flagrorum usu in re venerea, 
Leyden, 1629; D. T. Moreau (De Tours), Bes 
aberrations du sens ginisique, Paris, 1880 ; 
Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Sexualis, any edi- 
tion. — CHRISTIAN FLAGELLATION: Par Anisson, 
Eistoria flagellantium ; de recto et perverso usu 
flagrorum apud Christianos, 1700; Forstemann, 
Die christlichen Geisslergesellschaften, Halle, 
1928; Lea, History of Auricular Confession and 
Indulgences, New York, 1896; Heimbucher, 
Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen 
Kirche, Paderbom, 1897; Zochler, Askese und 
Monchtum, Frankfort, 1897. — the flagel- 
lants: The Eistoria flagellantium of the Abb6 
Boileau is one of the best known sources; cf., 
in English: J. S. Lolme, History of the Fla- 
gellants; or the advantages of discipline, being 
a paraphrase and commentary on the Eistoria 
Flagellantium of the AbbS Jacques Boileau. 
... by Somebody who is not doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, London, n.d.; also the work of Cooper ^s 
cited above; on the relation of the plague to 
the Flagellant movement, Hecker’s Epidemics 
of the Middle Ages, (English translation), Lon- 
don, 1846 . — flagellation and the INQUISI- 
TION: Lea, History of the Inquisition, New 
York, 1875. — flagellation and the Jesuits: 
La flagellation chez les J ^suites; memoirs his- 
toriques sur I *orbilianisme, avec la relation d *un 
meurtre tout d fait singuHer commis dans tin 
college de Paris, en 1759; this volume also 
contains: Premier essai de bibliographie sur la 
flagellation; livres modernes, fran^ais et 
anglais, Paris, 1912. — For the statutes of a 
flagellation confraternity, see: Statuten einer 
Geisslerbruderschaft in Trient aus dem 18. 
Jahrhundert, Innsbruck, 1881. 

S. P. 

FORABIAE (from foras, outside, 
without). A Roman term for prosti- 
tutes from the country district 

FOREIGN WOMAN. From early 
times, foreign woman’’ or ^‘strange 
woman” has been a term associated with 
the prostitute. This has a significance 
for the history of prostitution which is 
not to be overlooked. With the Hebrews 
of old, by way of preserving the purity 
of the home, there was a tendency to 
confine prostitution to women of an- 
other race. See Solomon’s description 
of the ” strange woman,” in the fifth 
and seventh chapters of Proverbs: 

‘‘That they may keep thee from the strange 
woman, from the stranger which flattereth with 
her words, ... for the lips of a strange 


woman drop as an honeycomb. . . . Lest 
strangers be filled with thy wealth, and thy 
labors be in the house of a stranger. . . . Let 
them be only thine own and not strangers with 
thee. Let thy fountain be blessed and rejoice 
with the wife of thy youth .... let her 
breasts satisfy thee at all times. . . . And 
why wilt thou, my son, be ravished with a 
strange woman, and embrace the bosom of a 
strangerf 

As for the Greeks, the inhabitant of 
the dicterion was a foreign woman, in 
the sense that she was not a citizen, but 
a serf of the state and subject to a heavy 
tax. Many of the Hellenic hetairai were 
declasse cosmopolites, or women who had 
forfeited their citizen’s rights. The 
Athenian hetairai came, in good part, 
from the various Mediterranean islands. 
The forariae (from foras, without, out- 
side) at Rome were low-class prostitutes 
from the country districts. The per eg- 
rinae were, literally, strange or foreign 
women; see Gvid’s allusion {Heroidcs, 
ix, 47) to “foreign loves”; see the An- 
dria of Terence, i, 1, 119, and ibid., iii, 
1, 11 ; Horace, Odes, iii, 3, 20. Many of 
the Roman prostitutes had come from 
all points of the Empire. Some had ac- 
companied the legions home, as prison- 
ers or as camp-followers, while others 
were exploited by the *lenones, or pro- 
curers. At Rome, too, those more or 
less occasional prostitutes, the dancers, 
flute-players, the saltatrices, fidicinae, 
tibicinae, like their Greek correspond- 
ents, the aulet rides, were mostly of for- 
eign extraction, coming from Egypt or 
Asia. All foreign women at Rome were 
registered, and the police kept a close 
eye on them. 

This foreign, vagrant or vagabond as- 
sociation in connection with the prosti- 
tute is to be found running down 
through the Middle Ages. It is to be 
seen, e.g., in the late-medieval “rues 
foraines*^ at Paris. It speaks in part, 
no doubt, of the prostitute’s natural 
instinct to seek pastures far from home, 
and her tendency to lead an unsettled 
and wandering life; but enough has 
been said to bring out certain broader 
implications on the part of society at 
large, amounting to a hypocritical but 
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altogether human disinclination to see 
those near to one involved in the ugly 
business of prostitution. The element 
of the exotic as a sexual titillation is 
likewise to be taken into account. 

S. P. 

POUETTEUSE, a female flogger; a 
woman, usually in a brothel, who whips 
men for their sexual gratification. 

FBEEMARTIN. The freemartin is a 
term of uncertain derivation applied 
from ancient times in England to the 
sterile female of cattle born twin to a 
bull ; the term has been extended loosely 
i%'Popular usage to apply to any sterile 
fTOale. Such usage is to be condemned ; 
but recent extension of usage to in- 
^ude all cases of sexual malformation 
and sterility due to causes of the same 
nature as those producing the freemar- 
tfei condition in cattle rests on a logical 
basis. The definition of “freemartin’^ 
thus becomes etiological. 

It has been known from the time of 
the Romans at least that female calves 
born twin to a bull are usually sterile; 
about 10% of such females are, however, 


normally fertile (Lillie 1923) ; the term 
freemartin should apply only to the 
sterile females of such twin-pairs. Twins 
of the same sex are normal. 

It has been demonstrated that twins 
in cattle arise from separate ova, and 
that the malformation of the freemartin 
is due to secondary fusion of the em- 
bryonic chorions in utero and anasto- 
mosis of extra-embryonic blood vessels, 
with consequent mingling of the bloods 
of the twins (Pig. 1). (Tandler and 
Keller 1911, Keller and Tandler 1916; 
P. R. Lillie 1916, 1917.) If the chorions 
of the twins fail to fuse, or if vascular 
anastomosis does not occur, the female 
is normal. K the twins are of the same 
sex, fusion of chorions and anastomosis 
of blood vessels also occur, but are 
without visible effect. 

Such fusion and anastomosis was 
found to occur, at least in some cases, 
before sex differentiation of the em- 
bryos begins (Lillie 1923). The con- 
clusion was therefore reached that the 
freemartin is zygotically a female modi- 
fied by the sex hormones of the male 



Fio. 1. Twin chorionic vesicle of cow; doable injection. ^ 22.76 cm. ^ 22.25 cm. X 
1. Arterial through trunk. 2. Cotyledon with venous connection with both sides. 3. Amniotic 
sacs openeck 4. Clitoris of freematin; note female arrangement of teats; cf. with male. 
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twin which circulate in both individuals 
during foetal life (F. R. Lillie 1916, 
1917). This interpretation is in accord- 
ance with the sex ratios of all twins of 
cattle. An older contrary interpreta- 
tion that the freemartin is a malformed 
member of a pair of male twins, hence 
zygotically male ( Spiegelberg, Bateson, 
Hart), is thereby disproved. 

Anatomy , — The earliest account of the 
anatomy of the freemartin is by John 
Hunter, 1786 (see also Numan 1843, 
Spiegelberg 1861, Lillie 1917 and Bis- 
sonnette 1924). Figure 2 illustrates a 
particular case. It will be seen that the 
internal organs are of male type, though 
malformed, and the external genital or- 
gans typically female. Hence the de- 
scription transverse hermaphrodite” 
earlier applied to this condition. The 
arrangement of the mammary teats is 
also typically female. The anatomical 
condition is subject to considerable vari- 
ation in detail, but is always definitely 
intersexual, with no transitional cases to 
either normal sex (Lillie 1917). 

The gonads are of relatively small 
size ; they may be entirely abdominal in 
position, or one or both may be 
descended in a peritoneal pocket to a 
position beneath the skin of the groin ; 
there is never a scrotum. The histologi- 
cal condition is a very variable compo- 
sition of constituent elements of the 
normal testis, viz: — sex cords (homolo- 
gues of seminiferous tubules or of the 
medullary cords of the ovary), rete, 
epididymis; these may be without any 
interconnections, or in the most trans- 
formed cases may be united by tubuli 
recti, and vasa efferentia essentially as 
in the normal testis. Germ cells are not 
found after birth. Very rarely a small 
rudiment of ovarian cortex is found 
(Willier 1921). Interstitial cells are 
also found, but are apparently inactive. 

Mullerian duct derivatives are always 
very much reduced, Wolffian duct deriv- 
atives on the other hand are relatively 
highly developed as compared with the 
female, but subject to considerable va- 
riations (see especially Bissonnette 
1924). It is doubtful whether the ex- 


ternal genitalia are ever modified in 
the male direction in a real freemartin ; 
certainly in the immense majority of 
cases they are typically female. In the 
few cases that have been described the 
etiology is more or less questionable. 

Development and etiology , — The ar- 
gument for the sex-hormone theory of 
the freemartin is as follows: 1. The 
freemartin and its twin always arise 
from separate ova ; they are never mono- 



Fia. 2. Reproductive organs of a seven weeks 
old freemartin. X % 4 . Born twin to a male. 
The dissection shows a dorsal view. A. 1, left 
saccus vaginalis containing gonad; 2, right 
saccus vaginalis containing gonad; 3, Vas 
deferens (Wolffian duct); 4, broad ligament; 
5, uterer; 6, bladder; 7, seminal vesicles; 8, 
urogenital sinus; 9, vulva; 10, clitoris. B and 
C. Left and right sacci vaginales opened. 1, 
testis; 2, epididymis. 

zygotic (Lillie 1917, 1923, Bissonnette 
1924). 2. The sex-ratios of cattle twins, 
and the development of the reproductive 
system of the freemartin itself, prove 
that the freemartin is zygotically fe- 
male (same refs.). 3. If chorionic fu- 
sion and anastomosis of umbilical blood 
vessels fails, the female is normal (10% 
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of cases). 4. The primary effect of the 
fetal intermixture of blood is on the 
reproductive system of the female. 
5. Interstitial cells of functional type 
appear in the testis, before the earliest 
known effect on the reproductive system 
of the female appears (Bascom 1923) ; 
and this furnishes a histological basis 
for the sex-hormone theory. 

The condition under which intermix- 
ture of blood of the twins arises goes 
far to explain the anatomical variabil- 
ity of the freemartin. Usually there is 
one corpus luteum in each ovary. Hence 
the respective embryos arise in right 
and left horns of the uterus, and the 
membranes have to grow through each 
horn before they meet in the corpus 
uteri. This may hai)pen by the time 
the embryos are 10 mm. long; but fu- 
sion of membranes and extension of 
l)lood vess(‘ls into the fused area require 
more time, which appears to be highlj^ 
variable. These conditions are usually 
established before the first signs of sex- 
ual diff<u’entiation appear in embryos 
of about 25 mm. in length. Actual vas- 
cular anastomosis may appear earlier or 
later in this process, and it is probable 
that variation of time of vascular anas- 
tomosis is the chief factor governing 
the degree of intersexuality attained. 

This conclusion is based on the fact 
that there is no relation, beyond a cer- 
tain minimal requirement, between 
magnitude of vascular anastomosis and 
degree of intersexuality. This is a very 
striking fact. When both embrcos are 
in one horn of the uterus (Lillie 1923), 
or when two bull calves are associated 
with one female in case of triplets 
(Bissonnette 1928), although the male 
hormone dosage of the female is pre- 
sumably increased, there is no cor- 
responding increase in the degree of 
intersexuality of the female. Vascular 
anastomosis, once established, usually 
persists up to birth; hence duration of 
action of the hormone does not appear 
to be a factor in the degree of intersex- 
uality. 

Conditions indicate an *‘all-or-none” 
type of action in the formation of the 


freemartin; presumably, therefore, the 
differentiating action concerns a rather 
definitely delimited period of develop- 
ment, and, presumably also, for each 
organ a critical stage of determination. 
The maximum reaction never passes be- 
yond a degree of transformation similar 
to that indicated in Fig. 2, with possible 
exception, in very rare cases, of slight 
malformation of the external genitals. 
The minimum reaction is quite an ex- 
treme departure from the normal fe- 
male, always sufficient to produce com- 
plete sterility. 

The action of the male hormone is not 
onl}^ to stimulate its homologous ele- 
ments in the female, but also to cause 
degeneration of certain heterologous 
elements, as for instance the cortex of 
the ovary (cf. esp. Bissonnette 1924, 
and 1928). In this respect the action 
of this embryonic hormone appears to 
differ from adult conditions in which 
no antagonism can be shown to exist. 

Beyond the ‘‘critical stage** in the 
determination of the freemartin, where 
action of tlie embryonic male hormone 
is certainly the prime factor, other fac- 
tors enter into the final differentiation. 
The essentially castration effect of sup- 
pression of the ovarian cortex is 
certainly one of these, presumably 
responsible for the general castrate 
habitus of the adult freemartin. Later- 
ality effects are also obvious (cf. Fig. 2). 
Beciprocal effects on other endocrines, 
especially the hypophysis, are to be 
postulated. 

The question may be raised why, not 
only is complete sex-inversion of the 
female never attained, but why the 
transformation always stops so short of 
this result? Complete sex inversion is 
theoretically possible (see under free- 
martin effects) . Genetic sex-determin- 
ing and sex-differentiating factors must 
be postulated for cattle. Before the 
sex-hormones are elaborated by the em- 
bryo, these, whatever their physiologi- 
cal nature, must be the effective factors 
in sex-differentiation. It is known from 
Willier’s experiments on transplanta- 
tion of embryonic gonads of the chick 
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(1927, 1933) that irreversible sex de- 
termination of gonads precedes any 
visible evidence thereof. 

The same principle may be postulated 
concerning certain elements, at least, 
of the reproductive system of the frec- 
martin, especially the urinogenital 
sinus and the external genitalia includ- 
ing the scrotum (cf. Bissonnette 1924). 
The failure of the scrotum to form pre- 
vents, among other factors, complete 
descent of the testes, which in itself 
would completely inhibit spermatogene- 
sis. In short, it is clear that an ir- 
reversible stage of determination of 
certain essential elements of the re- 
productive system of the freemartin is 
reached, before the male sex hormone 
becomes effective in its body. We are, 
of course, unable to say how far trans- 
formation might proceed if the male sex 
hormone were present from the begin- 
ning of development. 

In other mammals, in cases of twin- 
ning, or ordinary multiple pregnancies, 
vascular anastomosis of neighboring 
chorions is very rare. That it may oc- 
cur exceptionally in pigs and cause in- 
tersexuality has been shown by Hughes 
(1927). The suggestion that the rare 
male tortoise-shell cat, which is sterile, 
may be a female inverted by male hor- 
mones in embryonic life has not been 
supported by evidence subsequently col- 
lected. 

Genetic Sex Factors , — Genetic sex- 
factors are typically normally balanced 
and do not directly enter into the etiol- 
ogy of the freemartin. It is, however, 
probable that certain cases of intersex- 
uality in cattle unassociated with twin- 
ning are due to unbalanced genetic 
sex-factors. There is also the possibil- 
ity that in very rare cases such genetic 
unbalance may coincide with twinning 
with unpredictable results. Intersex- 
uality due to unbalanced sex factors, or 
at any rate resting on a genetic basis as 
indicated by heritability, is much com- 
moner in some other mammals. It is 
apparently rather common in goats 
(Rickards and Jones 1918). The natives 
of the New Hebrides breed a race of 


pigs for intersexes, which they prize 
(Baker 1925). 
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FREEMARTIN EFFECTS. Under 
this head may be grouped together cases 
of experimental intersexuality produced 
by action of heterologous gonads or sex 
hormones during embryonic life. In 
this usage of the term freemartin by 
various authors its sense is extended to 
include effects of female on male, as 
well as male on female. In the attempt 
to produce freemartin effects experi- 
mentally Minoura (1921) grafted pieces 
of testis or ovary of fowl on the chorio- 
allantoic membranes of chick embryos. 
He believed that intersexes of various 
grades were thus produced.* However, 
Greenwood (1925), Kemp (1927) and 
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Willier and Yuh (1928) repeating his 
experiments were unable to secure his 
results; and Willier and Yuh (1928) 
showed that controls under similar con- 
ditions of incubation produced the same 
kind of modifications as the experimen- 
tal cases. 

It seems to be rather definitely dem- 
onstrated now, that freemartin effects 
cannot be produced in this way. This 
result is ratlier difficult to interpret, 
unless on the assumption that secre- 
tions of the graft reach the embryo only 
after critical stages of determination 
are past. Willier (1927 and 1933), in 
fact, observed that embryonic gonads 
transplanted in the ehorio-allantoic 
membranes of the chick were unaffected 
in their differentiation by the sex of 
the host, even in cases of those trans- 
planted in all indifferent stages tested. 
In this way the very early sex-deter- 
mination of the gonad was demon- 
strated. 

Willier, Gallagher and Koch (1935) 
have, however, demonstrated that sex 
hormones bring about profound changes 
in the reproductive system of chicks, 
amounting in extreme cases to rather 
complete sex inversion. In zygotically 
determined males theelin or theelol in 
aqueous solution, injected into the albu- 
men of eggs at about 24 hours incuba- 
tion, in tile highest concentrations used, 
brings about transformation of the left 
testis, which normally has cortical rudi- 
ments, into an ovary; and tends to re- 
duce the right testis, which normally 
lacks cortical rudiments, towards the 
rudimentary condition of the right 
ovary; the oviducts may also become 
hypertrophied in such males instead of 
degenerating as in the normal, but the 
Wolffian ducts are unaffected. 

In females the same dosages at the 
same time of incubation lead to hyper- 
trophy of the oviducts, but the repro- 
ductive system remains normal in other 
respects. Lower concentrations produce 
lesser effects. In the case of the male 
hormone the results are still uncertain 
with experiments continuing; the only 
constant specific effect so far reported 


is a considerable hypertrophy of the 
Wolffian ducts in both sexes. 

Experiments on embryonic parabiosis 
have been made in Amphibia to imitate 
freemartin conditions. Observations 
have been confined largely to the gon- 
ads, as the ducts are relatively late in 
differentiating in Amphibia. In the 
first experiments to be reported on this 
subject. Burns (1925) concluded, in the 
case of Ambly stoma punctatum joined 
in parabiosis shortly after closure of the 
medullary folds, that complete reversal 
of sex occurs in one partner of each 
parabiotic two-sexed pair, and that in 
some cases it was the zygotic male that 
dominated, in others the zygotic female. 
In later papers (1930 and 1931) he es- 
sentially confirmed this result in Am- 
blystoma tigrinum. In recent studies 
on heteroplastic combinations of the two 
species (Burns 1935) he finds that “the 
tigrinum member, irrespective of sex, is 
dominant. In two-sexed combinations 
its large gonads remain relatively un- 
modified, sooner or later those of the 
punctatum member, irrespective of sex, 
undergo modification.’’ In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that A. tigrinum 
grows more rapidly, and reaches the 
stage of sex differentiation in about half 
the time required for A. punctatum. 

Humphrey (1933, 1935), produces 
similar experimental results in Am- 
phibia by methods of transplantation. 

Thus zygotic ovary may become testis, 
.or vice versa, in such combinations, 
rendering necessary the conception of 
release of sex-specific determining sub- 
stances (hormones). Domination of 
one gonad over the other is not depend- 
ent on its sex specific character, but on 
secondary conditions. 

Witschi (1932, 1934) has similarly 
experimented on salamanders, toads and 
frogs. In toads two-sexed pairs are 
both normal; in frogs the female mem- 
ber is affected by the male, and sex re- 
versal of the female may result. In 
salamanders the male tends to pre- 
dominate; and Witschi does not find 
such extreme sex reversal as Burns does. 
He postulates “morphogenetic sub- 
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stances'' that diffuse through the tissues 
rather than circulate in the blood as do 
true hormones; of these tliere is a fe- 
male determining substance (‘‘cor- 
texin") and a male determining sub- 
stance (“medullarin") named accord- 
ing to their sites of origin. The differ- 
ent effects that he finds among the 
Amphibia are attributed to variations 
in diffusibility of these substances. He 
seems to think that medullarin is more 
effective than cortexin (1934). 

The so-called “freemartin effect" con- 
tributes to our understanding of the 
conditions of origin of the freemartin, 
and to our knowledge of the influence of 
sex hormones in embryonic life; and 
thus to an understanding of sex-differ- 
entiation. 
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and inductors of sex differentiation in Am- 
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PRENUM PREPUTII, the little 
bridle of the foreskin, a fold of tissue 
which fixes the ])repuce to the lower part 
of the glans penis. If too short, this 
frenum prevents the prepuce from slid- 
ing over the glans. The frenum preputii 
may be considered, in a minor sense, the 
male hymen, since it is often torn dur- 
ing the first coitus, causing effusion of 
blood corresponding to the breaking of 
the maidenhood in tlie female. 

FRICTION (Latin frieare, to rub). 
The rubbing of the genitals in masturba- 
tion, or tlie rubbing together of the geni- 
tals in coitus. 

.\ri8totlc {J)e Geiieratione Animalium, i, 18) : 
“As to the vchcinciu'c (»f plcjisuri* in sexual 
iiitt‘rcours(‘. it is not boc.'iuso tlu* semen comes 
from all the body, but because there is a strong 
friction. ’ ’ 

GAMETOGENESIS AND SEX-DE- 
TERMINATION |l.v IIigiikk Anim.\ls 
IxcLrDi.N’G Max], 

I. IXTKOnrt’TlON’ 

II. Spkkmatouknfsis i.v Mammals 

III. I’KI.MARV SpiKMATOl'VTES 

I V. Sperm loc; kx f:si .s 

V. OoGKXKSlS IN Ma.MMALS 

VI. 8 E X - 1 ) ET E R M I N A T I O N 

VIT. Sex-Li.nkw) Iniiicritance 

VIII. Biblicxirapiiy 

Introduction 

It was known to the ancients that many of 
the higher animals, at least, had their origin 
from eggs but it \\as not until 1677 that the 
spermatozoon was first seen by Ludwig Hamm, 
a pupil of Leeuwenhoek. The latt(‘r is, liow- 
ever, usually given eredit for the discovery be- 
cause he reported the matter to the Royal So- 
ciety and after making further studies, stated 
that the sperm probably enters the egg. The 
motile structures in the seminal fluid at that 
time, however, wore regarded as parasitic or- 
ganisms and tlie true natun^ and importance 
of the spermatozoon was not understood for at 
lea.st a century that followed. 

While in many books Spallanzani (1786) 
is given credit for showing that the sperma- 
tozoon is the fertilizing clement, Lillie (’16) 
j)oints out that Spallanzani really believed that 
fertilization was accomplished through the 
spermatic liquid itself, and that it was not until 
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1824 that Prevost and Dumas demonstrated 
the function of the spermatozoon in fertiliza- 
tion. The penetration of the egp: by flu* sperm 
was not actually observed until IS/ll when 
Newport studied the process in the case of the 
frog. In 1875 O. Hertwig made the discovery 
that the two nuclei which fuse within the f(*r- 
tilized egg are contributed one by the egg it- 
self and the other by the spermatozoon ; thus 
it became established that the new individual 
r(‘sulting from the fertilized egg receives a 
part of its nuclear material from each parent. 

Cleavage of the fertilized egg of the frog 
was undoubtedly seen by many in the early 
days but it was first described by Prevost and 
Dumas in 1824. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at that time neither the egg nor the 
units of cleavage, though clearly visible to the 
naked eye, were regarded as cells. Later 
(IS.IS) the cell theory was propounded and the 
true meaning of cleavage was determined. The 
blastomeres were recognized as cells giving rise 
to other cells by their division. Then came a 
[)eriod of great activity in ernbryological re- 
search, especially on the differentiation of em- 
bryonic cells into tissues and organs ; and it 
was shown that the fertilized egg gives rise 
through a aeries of divisions to all of the mil- 
lions of cells of the body, including the germ 
cells. 

The belief that cells arose dr novo from the 
mother cytoblaatema was gradually dispelled, 
esp(*cially by the work of such zoedogists as 
Kidliker, Remak, and Virchow, and the law of 
genetic continuity was established, and clearly 
stated by Virchow in CrJlular Palholopy pub- 
lished in 1858. The importance of the law, 
liowever, w.aa not fully realized until it was 
shown by van Beneden (ISS.'l'), Rabl (1885), 
and Bov(’ri (1SS7), that chromosomes main- 
tain their individuality through the j»rocess of 
cell division and, therefore, from one cell to 
the next. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century cytological resear<dies were centered 
mainly on the ])robleins of nuclear division, 
origin of the germ cells, ami fertilization. An 
important foundation was built for the cyto- 
logical researclms in relation to problems in 
evolution and heredity. Some of the more 
outstanding workers of that period were van 
Bi'iieden, Boveri, Flemming, and Strasburger. 

Such zoologists as Hertwig (1884), von 
Kblliker (1885), and Weismann (1885), con- 
cluded independently that the nucleus is the 
carrier of hereditary characteristics as was first 
speculated by Haeckel in 18(50. The rediscov- 
ery of mcndelisin in 1900 stimulated keen in- 
terest in detailed cellular studies, especially 
those on the structure and behavior of chromo- 
somes, and marks the beginning of a new era 
in cytology and cytogenetics which work is 
still actively pursued at present. The early 
part of this century is marked by the contri- 


butions of Morgan, McClung, Wilson, and 
many others on the history and behavior of 
the sex cells of invertebrates, especially those 
of insects, and Guyer, Winiwarter, Painter, 
Wodsedalek, and others on the sex cells of 
vertebrates. 

It is not the aim here to discuss at length 
the process of gametogenesis in the various 
phyla of animals but rather to describe the 
processes and some of the more outstanding 
phenomena as they occur in the mammals, in- 
cluding mankind. Mention of conditions in 
other animal types will be made only by way 
of comparison, or because of historical inter- 
est and importance. 

Spermatogenesis in Mammals 

The process of spermatogenesis in 
mammals, or the history of the male 
germ c(?lls from the primordial germ 
cells to the firlly developed spermatozoa, 
goes on within the seminiferous tubules 
of the male gonads or testes. The main 
features of the process are, in general, 
similar in all of the mammals studied 
by the author, including human, several 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, 
pigs, dogs, foxes, and species of deer, 
elk, moose, and a large number of the 
smaller mammals. The general histo- 
logical structure of the different mam- 
malian testes is likewise similar, with 
])robal)ly the most notic(‘able differences 
in the interstitial cells. While the his- 
tological api)earanee of the sections of 
the seminiferous tubules in different 
mammals is strikingly similar under low 
power of the microscope, there is con- 
siderable difference in detailed cytologi- 
cal structure of the germ cells, particu- 
larly in regard to the number, size, 
shape, and structure of chromosomes as 
made out under the highest power of 
the microscope. 

During the later foetal development 
and at the time of birth of the mammal 
the germ cells are all in the early 
spermatogonial stage and arranged in 
an epithelial layer inside of and next to 
the tubule wall. In those mammals 
which are relatively short lived and in 
which sexual maturity is reached early, 
as is the case in many rodents, particu- 
larly in mice, rats, and guinea pigs, the 
process of spermatogenesis begins 
shortly after the animal is born. In 
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others in which sexual maturity is de- 
layed, as is the case in the human, the 
process of spermatogenesis is likewise 
delayed for years. 

During early life the spermatogonial 
cells grow and divide repeatedly, form- 
ing numerous other spermatogonia like 
themselves. Not infrequently in a 
young animal, before the first spermato- 
cytes are produced, the spermatogonia 
become arranged in layers two or even 
more cells thick. Well in advance of 
sexual maturity some of the spermato- 
gonia develop into primary spermato- 
cytes while others remain as spermato- 
gonia and give rise through growth and 
mitosis to other cells like themselves. 
In this manner, by the constant reten- 
tion of some germ cells in the earh” 
stages, fertility of the male mammal is 
maintained in relatively advanced age. 

Up to the last spermatogonial stages 
there is nothing unusual in regard to 
the behavior of the chromatin material 
and the chromosomes of the germ cells. 
The chromatin material grows and the 
division of the chromosomes is equa- 
tional, that is, all of the chromosomes 
which constitute the diploid number of 
the species (presumably 48 in man) un- 
dergo division and are passed on to the 
succeeding cells. In this manner it is 
not difficult to understand how the 
numerous cells of the body, including 
the earlier stages of the germ cells, con- 
tain equivalent derivatives of all of the 
chromosomes. Or, the reverse of this 
can be visualized by tracing the full 
quota of chromosomes in the cells of the 
mature individuals backward through 
the developmental stages to the original 
fertilized ovum. It can be seen that in 
human cells half of the chromosomes 
(twenty-four) are maternal in origin 
or contributed by the mother through 
the ovum and the other half are pater- 
nal and contributed by the spermatozoon 
of the father. 

Primary Spermatocytes 

During the period preceding sexual 
maturity and continuing through the 
fertile stages of the mammal some of 


the spermatogonial cells transform into 
primary spermatocytes. The cells in- 
crease considerably in size and the nu- 
clear material goes through a series of 
interesting and important manoeuvres 
the understanding of which gives us the 
basis for explanation of many phenom- 
ena of inheritance. The procedure, not 
practised by other cells of the body, is 
necessary in order to bring about a 
particular type of cell division known 
as meiosis or meiotic division. 

Before the process of meiosis can be 
properly interpreted, it must be under- 
stood that the full or diploid number 
of chromosomes consists of pairs of 
synaptic mates and that the two chro- 
mosomes of each pair are in general, 
though not always, alike in size and 
form. For example, in male cattle 
(Wodsedalek ’20) there are thirty-seven 
chromosomes, one of which is the X- or 
sex-chromosome. The thirty-six aiito- 
somes consist of eighteen pairs of simi- 
lar chromosomes known as synaptic 
mates. In the human male cells accord- 
ing to some authors (Painter, ’23), 
(Evans and Swezy, ’29) there are forty- 
eight chromosomes consisting of twenty- 
four pairs — twenty-three ])airs of 
similar autosomes and one pair of dis- 
similar sex chromosomes known as the 
X- and Y-chromosomes. The synaptic 
mates are referred to as homologous 
chromosomes because they perform a 
corresponding function. 

In the primary spermatocyte division 
the chromosomes do not divide as they 
do in ordinary mitosis, but the homolo- 
gous chromosomes pair first and later 
divide at the point of pairing; so that 
half of each newly formed double or 
bivalent chromosome passes to one pole 
and the other half to the opposite pole. 
This is known as the reduction division 
because the chromosomes are reduced to 
one half in number (haploid) in the two 
new resulting cells. 

In the early prophase, while the cells 
increase in size, the reticulum of chrom- 
onemata transforms into the leptonema 
stage characterized by the diploid 
number of long, thin threads, which rep- 
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resent the early structures of the 
chromosomes. The fine threads with 
their conspicuous chromomeres are at 
first scattered irregularly and later be- 
come assembled at one side of the 
nucleus, leaving the opposite side clear, 
and the cell enters what is called the 
“bouquet’^ stage. The homologous 
leptonema threads then begin to conju- 
gate in pairs — a process known as 
synapsis. This pairing of homologous 
mates, in all cases of mammals in which 
the scheme could be accurately deter- 
mined by the author, was found to be 
by means of parasynapsis or side-by- 
side pairing of the threads rather than 
by means of telosynapsis or end-to-end 
pairing, which, according to some in- 
vestigators, takes place in many other 
animals. 

The nucleus then contains half the 
number of threads but they are thicker 
and bivalent since each is composed of 
two homologous chromosomes in synap- 
tic union. The bivalent threads soon go 
through the pachynema stage which is 
characterized by pronounced shortening 
and thickening of these structures. 
That stage soon passes into the diplo- 
iiema stage in which the dual nature of 
the thick threads becomes very con- 
spicuous. The diplonema gradually 
passes into the diakiuesis stage and the 
threads become progressively shorter 
and finally become compact, deeply- 
staining bivalent bodies or chromosomes 
scattered throughout the much en- 
larged nucleus, the membrane of which 
becomes exceedingly thin. Most of the 
chromosomes appear at the periphery of 
the nucleus while the remainder of that 
body is quite clear. 

The large bivalent chromosomes are 
also referred to as tetrads, because, in 
reality, they are composed of four 
chromatids since each of the two homol- 
ogous chromosomes that entered into 
the synapsis had grown and doubled its 
material. The nuclear membrane soon 
disappears and the chromosomes mi- 
grate to their metaphasic position in the 
first meiotic figure, thus ending the long 
and elaborate prophase. It is in the 


polar view of the metaphase when the 
most accurate counts of the chromo- 
somes can be made. The quadripartite 
nature of the tetrads is not as clearly 
discernible in mammals as in the case 
of many invertebrates. 

The synaptic mates of the large bi- 
valents separate and move as dyads to- 
ward the opposite poles of the meiotic 
figure. This movement of the chromo- 
somes toward the opposite poles of the 
spindle characterizes the anaphase stage. 
Only in rare cases does the organization 
of the telophase nucleus take place. As 
a rule the metabolic nuclei are not 
formed and the dyads do not lose their 
distinguishable structure. Cytokinesis 
or the division of the cytosome then 
takes place and one half of the dyads 
may be found in each of the two result- 
ing secondary spermatocytes. This divi- 
sion, generally known as the first meiotic 
division, is the reduction division be- 
cause the original diploid number of 
chromosomes is reduced to one half as 
many or what is known as the haploid 
number. For example, in man the 
forty-eight chromosomes become reduced 
to twenty-four in number, one of each 
kind. 

The resting or metabolic nucleus of 
the secondary spermatocyte is rarely 
seen and apparently there is no need for 
its formation. The individual chromo- 
somes double their substance in the 
prophase of the first spermatocyte and 
instead of dividing equationally, as they 
do in ordinary mitosis, they pair with 
their homologous mates and then dis- 
join and subsequently are transmitted 
in their entirety to the second spermato- 
cyte. Since the chromosomes are ready 
for equational division the cells lose no 
time in forming new mitotic figures in 
the secondary spermatocytes and the 
second meiotic division takes place giv- 
ing rise to spermatids. Thus, four 
spermatids are produced from each first 
spermatocyte and each possesses the re- 
duced or gametic number of chromo- 
somes. It should be understood that 
this division is equational and the last 
in the history of the germ cells. 
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The nuclei of the spermatids become 
reorgfanized and the cells enter the meta- 
bolic stagfe during which they increase 
somewhat in size before undergoing 
transformation into spermatozoa. 

Spermiogenesis 

The process of the development of 
the motile spermatozoon from the 
spherical and undifferentiated earlv 
spermatid is called spermiogenesis. 
During this ])rocess many of the parts 
of the cell undergo profound transfor- 
mations and the resulting structure is 
a free flagellate cell capable of locomo- 
tion. The spermatozoa of different ani- 
mals vary considerably in size, shape, 
and structure, and this is true even 



within the same class such as mammals. 
In spite of the morphological diversity 
among the sperms of different species of 
mammals, the same fundamental ])lan of 
structure may be recognized in all of 
them. The mode of metamorphosis, 
though not free from variations in many 
details, likewise follows certain funda- 
mental patterns. A typical mammalian 
sperm consists of the following com- 
ponents : 

1. A flattened, oval head containing 
the acrosome and the nucleus. The bulk 
of the head consists of the nucleus 
which becomes flattened and ovate, and 
retains its chromatin material finely 
dispersed at the periphery. The acro- 
some develops from the acroblast of the 
cytoplasm and usually forms a sort of 
cap at the anterior portion of the head. 


It varies greatly in size and shape in 
different mammals. 

2. The middle-piece consisting of a 
short neck region which contains two or 
more basal bodies formed primarily 
from the anterior centriole, and the 
connecting piece containing the prod- 
ucts of the distal centriole. 

2. The tail or flagellum posterior to 
the middle piece which consists of two 
regions. The first called the main-piece 
or pars ])rincipalis contains the axial 
filament which continues from the mid- 
dle-piece and is surrounded by a deli- 
cate cytoplasmic sheath. The second, 
and most distal part of the sperm, is 
the end-piece which is the continuation 
of the axial filament extending beyond 
the envelope or sheath and is, there- 
fore, naked. 

The metamorphosis of the spermatid 
into the sperm is very fascinating but 
too complicated to allow detailed dc- 
scrij)tion h(‘re. A series of figures re- 
drawn from my publication on the 
spermatogenesis of the pig (Wodsedalek 
'12) showing the formation of tin* pig 
sj)erm is shown in PIat(‘ 11, accom- 
panied by brief descriptions. Por de- 
tailed accounts of spermiogenesis in 
some mammals the reader is referred to 
Meves ( ’9S and ’911) and Wodsedalek 
(^ 13 ). 

When the cells reach the stage of de- 
velopment repr(‘sented in Figs. 20-22 
they attach themselves in bunches to 
large cylindrical Sertoli or nurse cells 
that oft(*n (‘xtend from the basement 
membrane a long distance toward the 
lumen of the tubule. As the sperma- 
tozoa continiK^ to develop a gradual de- 
crease in the volume of the cytoplasmic 
mass of the Sertoli cells is noticeable. 
When the sperms are aj)parently ma- 
ture they abandon the Sertoli cells, 
which b(‘come collapsed, and the sperms 
scattered free in the lumen of the tubule 
in large numb(*rs are ready to leave 
the testes. As will be seen later in this 
article, the sperms in mammals are of 
two kinds, one type is male-determining 
and the other female-determining. 
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13 and 14. Two contipoua sprrinatids with conspicuous centroaoines. 15. A 
spcriiijitid showing the lar^je ct*ntros»uiie whirh had omorjjod from the sphere a 
short distance* away. l(i. A aperniatid showiiijj the centrosome in contact with 
the nuclear wall, and the inif^ration of a portion of the sphere toward the opposite 
j)ole. 17. A s}>erinatid showiiifj the division of the centrosome, the position of 
the sjdiere as the acroaoine, and the inifrration of the nucleus toward one side 
of the cell. 18. A transforminfj spermatid showing the separation of the 
centrosomes and the beginning of the axial filament. 19. A transforming cell 
showing a characteristic ring-like structure and position of the posterior eentro- 
Bome with the axial filament extending through it. 20. A later stage showing 
the sloughing off of the posterior centrosome from the axial filament. 21 and 
22. Later stages showdng the axial filament exUmding out of the cytosome. 
23 and 24. Still later stages of the developing sperm. 25. A spermatozoan almost 
fully developed showing the mass of sloughed off cytosome. 26. Side view of a 
mature pig sperm. 27. Surface view of a mature pig sperm. 
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Oogenesis in Mammals 

The development of the female germ 
cells or eggs is called oogenesis. As in 
the case of spermatogensis, the process 
is fundamentally similar in the dilferent 
groups of animals, although there is 
considerable variation in detail. Stages 
are passed through by the female germ 
cells that correspond a great deal to 
those described under spermatogenesis. 
The auxocytes or the early germ cells 
of the two sexes in mammals are, at first, 
nearly indistinguishable, except for dif- 
ferences in finest cytological detail. The 
early undifferentiated germ cells in the 
ovary are known as oogonia and cor- 
respond to the spermatogonia of the 
male. Later some of these cells, rela- 
tively few in mammals, undergo enor- 
mous enlargement during the growth 
period so that the fully grown primary 
oocyte may be thousands of times larger 
than the corresponding spermatocyte 
of the male. While the extensive in- 
crease in size is due partly to the in- 
crease in amount of active cytosome, in 
many instances it is due largely to the 
increase in the amount of passive nutri- 
ent materials for the consumption of 
the developing embryo. 

The behavior of the chromatin ma- 
terial, and later of the chromosomes 
themselves, during the prolonged pro- 
phase of the primary oocyte is appar- 
ently similar to that in the primary 
spermatocyte, although research has not 
been nearly as extensive in this stage 
in the female. As a matter of fact, very 
little has been published on oogenesis 
in mammals, and for that matter in ver- 
tebrates, as compared with the extensive 
publications on spermatogenesis in these 
groups. Synapsis of homologous chro- 
mosomes takes place as in the male and 
the first oocyte division is the reduction 
division. This division takes place in 
the following manner. The germinal 
vesicle, as the nucleus in these cells is 
called, moves to the periphery of the 
cytosome and there the mitotic figure 
is formed with the bivalent chromo- 
somes in metaphase. 


During the anaphase stage a small 
bud-like protrusion is formed at the 
surface of the oocyte into which pass 
one half of the chromosomes and the 
other half or haploid number remain 
in the oocyte which becomes the sec- 
ondary oocyte. The small extruded 
body with the other haploid number of 
chromosomes is the first ])olar body or 
polocyte. Thus the reduction division 
in the female results in two structures 
very unlike in size, the secondary oocyte 
being manj' times as large as the polo- 
cyte. In case of heavily yolk-laden 
eggs, as in fishes and reptiles, they are 
thousands of times larger. 

The first meiotic or reduction division 
which results in the throwing off of 
the first polocyte takes place within the 
Graafian follicle of the ovary. The 
second polocyte in mammals, ])resuni- 
ably, as is well known in some of the 
lower forms, is not formed unless the 
secondary oocyte is penetrated by a 
spermatozoan in fertilization and, there- 
fore, is formed after the obcyti* h'aves 
the ovary and enters the Fallopian 
tube. 

The division of the secondary oocyte, 
as is the case in the secondary sperma- 
tocyte, is efpiational and results in the 
formation of the small second polocyte 
and the relatively large mature ovum 
with the haploid or reduced number of 
chromosomes. The first polocyte also 
divides and thus from the primary 
oocyte we finally obtain a single large 
mature ovum and three cast off ])olo- 
cytes as compared with the four fully 
formed sperms obtained from each ])rl- 
mary spermatocyte. Only the ovum is 
capable of fertilization and the ])olo- 
cytes, as first suggested by Mark in 
1881, are regarded as vestigial gametes 
or rudimentary eggs. 

The maturation divisions and forma- 
tion of polocytes are well known among 
the lower animals but only a compara- 
tively few cases are on record for mam- 
mals. Kirkham has shown the polocyte 
formation in the mouse. In my own 
studies I have observed the formation 
of the first polocyte in a number of 
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mammalian ovaries and have been able 
to trace all of the stages in the forma- 
tion of the first polocyte and the prep- 
aration for the second maturation divi- 
sion up to the metaphase stage within 
the Graafian follicles of the Columbian 
ground squirrel. These studies on the 
oogenesis in this rodent include accurate 
counts of chromosomes as well as their 
nature, leaving no doubt as to the stage 
of oogenesis they belong to. 

Very few thorough pieces of work on 
human oogenesis have been recorded. 
The reason for this is obvious since fa- 
vorable ovarian material is difficult to 
obtain. Sufficient material has been 
examined, however, to indicate that 
human oogenesis does not differ ma- 
terially from that of other mammals, in 
spite of Hinselmann’s (’27) conclusion 
that in man fertilization initiates both 
develo])ment and the maturation process 
since he was unable to see the first polar 
body of the human ovarian ovum in any 
ova taken from follicles about to rup- 
ture. On the other hand, Dixon (’27) 
records a human oocyte showing the 
first polar body. 

Sex-Determination 

Why certain individuals are born 
male and others female has been a mat- 
ter of interest and speculation for cen- 
turies. Numerous theories had been 
propounded, most of them being based 
on environmental factors such as nutri- 
tion, temperature, exercise, and others 
on mental impressions, religious acts, 
signs of the zodiac, and other categories 
too numerous to mention. The last part 
of the nineteenth century was replete 
with efforts on the part of those scien- 
tifically trained to identify the sex- 
determining agencies. 

Early in this century it was learned 
that certain chromosomes bear the dif- 
ferential factors of sex, and although 
the most modern interpretation, re- 
garding the animal kingdom as a whole, 
is that there is an interaction of both 
internal and external factors, it is safe 
to state that in mammals the most po- 


tent factor is the internal or hereditary 
one. 

In 1891 von Henking observed that a 
deeply staining body, which he thought 
might be a nucleolus, was present in half 
of the spermatids in certain insects. 
Later it was found that in reality the 
body was a chromosome and was named 
the accessory chromosome. McClung 
(’01) in working on the germ cells in 
insects was the first to suggest that the 
accessory chromosome exerts a special 
influence in the determination of sex, 
and the actual proof was furnished a 
few years later. Soon after this, it 
was learned that in those species of 
insects in which the male possesses one 
accessory, or X-chromosome, the female 
may possess two such sex-chromosomes. 
This condition is now known as the 
XO-XX type — a single sex-chromosome 
in the male with no synaptic mate and 
two such chromosomes in the female. 

Research on this point was rapidly 
extended to higher animals and 
McClung ’s interpretation had been sub- 
stantiated in many animals, including 
mammals, by many cytologists. For 
example, in cattle (Wodsedalek, ’20) 
there are thirty-seven chromosomes in 
the male — thirty -six ordinary chromo- 
somes or autosomes and one X-chro- 
mosome ; in the female there are 
thirty-eight chromosomes — thirty-six 
autosomes, same as in the male, and in 
addition, two sex-chromosomes (Figs. 
1-10). In the cat Winiwarter (’14) 
also found the XO-XX type with a 
total of thirty-five and thirty-six chro- 
mosomes respectively. A similar condi- 
tion was found in the horse (Wodsed- 
alek, ’14), and in the albino rat (Allen, 
’18), although the cells of the females 
in these cases had not been studied as 
thoroughly as in the case of cattle. 

It is obvious that if the X-chromo- 
some has no synaptic mate in the male 
that it remains unpaired in the first 
spermatocyte and when reduction divi- 
sion takes place it passes to one pole 
undivided ; therefore, the resulting 
secondary spermatocyte and subse- 
quently the spermatids and the sperms 
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Plate I 

(All of the fibres on this plate are of cells in cattle.) 

1. Polar view of the metaphase of <livision in a spermatofjonial cell showing 
thirty-six autosomes and the large X-chromosorne. 2. Side view of the sperinato- 
gonial metaphase showing the thirty-six autosomes, and the X-ehroniosome at the 
left. 3. Late anax>ha8e of division of spermatogonial cell showing the <li vision of 
all of the chromosomes, including the X-chromosome at the right. 4. Polar view 
of the primary 8f)ermatocyte metax>hase showing eighteen bivalent chromosomes 
and the unpaired X-ehromosomc. 5. Side view of primary spermatocyte showing 
the unjiaired X-chromosome passing to one pole in advance of the other chromo- 
somes. 6. Late anajihase stfige of the reduction division of the primary 
spermatocyte showing eighteen chromosomes at one pole and eighte<;n plus the 
sex-chromosome at the other. 7. Late prophase of obgonial cell with thirty-six 
autosomes and two X-chromosomes. 8. Late anaphase stage of obgonial division 
selected to show division of the two X-chromosomes. 9. Liver cell in late prophasc 
taken from a male foetus showing thirty-six autosomes and only one X-chromosome. 
10. Liver cell in late prophase taken from a female foetus showing thirty-six 
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developing from them are of two types 
equal in number. One-half of the 
sperms contain the haploid number of 
autosomes plus the X-chromosomes (as 
in cattle — 18 autosomes plus 1 X- 
chromosome) and the other half contain 
only the haploid number of autosomes 
and no sex-chromosomes (as in cattle — 
18 autosomes plus 0 sex-chromosomes). 

In the case of the females in these 
mammals the germ cells contain two X- 
ehromosomes which act as synaptic 
mates. Following the meiotic reduction 
division, therefore, every mature ovum 
contains the haploid number of auto- 
somes plus the X-chromosome. (As 
in cattle — 18 autosomes plus X-chro- 
mosome.) It naturally follows that the 
ovum fertilized by the sperm which con- 
tains the X-chromosome, will result in 
a zygote containing the diploid number 
of autosomes and two X-chromosomes 
which is destined to develop into a fe- 
male individual. The ovum fertilized 
by the sperm lacking the X-chromosome 
will result in a zygote with the diploid 
number of autosomes but with only one 
X-chromosoine (that contributed by 
the ovum) and, therefore, with the po- 
tentialities to develop into a male. This 
may be shown as it tak(*s place in cattle : 

( Egg=l 8-f X ) + ( Sperm=l 8-f X) 

== (Zygote=.‘)6-f-XX )=Female. 

(Egg==lS+X ) -f ( Spenn=lS-f 0) 

= (Zygote=;3r)+X( ) ) =:Male. 

Another category of sex-chromosomes 
is the XY-XX type, first recorded, and 
their relation to sex suggested in in- 
sects by Wilson (’Oo) and Htevens 
('05). In this condition the X-chromo- 
some in the male has a synaptic mate 
which usually differs from it in size, 
shape, and structure, and is known as 
the Y-chromosome. It is usually much 
smaller than the X-chromosomes. The 
XY-XX type has been found in many 
animals including a number of mam- 
mals such as the mouse (Masui, '23), 
cat (Minouchi, '28), monkey (Painter, 
'23b), and in my own studies in several 
breeds of sheep, although some breeds 
display the XO-XX type. In man the 
XY-XX category was reported by 


Painter ('23a), Evans and Swezy 
('29), and others, while Winiwarter in 
a number of publications, the first of 
which appeared in 1912 and the latest, 
with Oguma, in 1926 and 1930, insists 
that the sex-chromosome complex in 
man is of the XO-XX type. 

Male digamety exists in the animals 
belonging to the XY-XX type as in 
those of the XO-XX type. The differ- 
ence is that in the XY- males the X- 
and the Y-chromosome are synaptic 
mates and, therefore, pair with each 
other preceding the reduction division. 
During the reduction division of the 
first spermatocyte the XY components 
separate at -the point of pairing, as do 
the synaptic mates of the autosome 
tetrads, and pass to opposite poles of 
the first meiotic figure. This, obviously, 
results in two tyi)es of secondary sper- 
matocytes and eventually dimorphic 
s])ermatozoa, one-half of which carry 
the X-chromosome and are female de- 
termining, as in the first category (XO- 
XX type), and the other half carry the 
Y-cliromosome and determine maleness. 

Wilson (’25) states that it appears al- 
most certain that the XY type is the 
more primitive from which the XO type 
originated. This is clearly evidenced in 
the results of my studies of germ cells 
in several different breeds of sheep. In 
a certain breed the Y-chromosome is 
relatively large ; in another breed it is 
noticeably smaller; in another it is very 
tiny, and in still another it is entirely 
lacking. Thus within this group of 
mammals there is a gradual disappear- 
ance of the Y-chromosome or the transi- 
tion of the XY into the XO type. 

Dimorphism among the sperms of 
those mammals belonging to the XO- 
XX type has been demonstrated in re- 
gard to size by measuring large num- 
bers of sperm heads under the high 
power of the microscope and plotting 
the results in curves of variability to 
show the distribution of size frequency. 
This was first recorded in the case of 
the pig (Wodsedalek, '13) and later in 
the horse (Wodsedalek, '14) and in 
cattle (Wodsedalek, '20). The sper- 
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matozoa of these mammals vary notice- 
ably in size and careful measurements 
show that they may be arranged in two 
classes, one type beiii^ distinctly larger 
than the other and undoubtedly pos- 
sessing the X~chromosome (Text Pig. 
1). Bimodal curves have also been 
recorded on various insects by Zeleny 
and Faust (’15a and ’15b) and Good- 
rich (’16) on Ascaris incurva in which 
the X-chromosome is unusually large 
and a corresponding great difference in 
the size of the two classes of sperma- 
tozoa exists. 

It may be of interest to note here that 
I did not obtain the bimodal curve 
among the spermatozoa of mammals 
possessing a small X-chromosome in the 
XO-XX complex, nor in the case of the 
XY-XX type. This is precisely what 
can be expected since the individuals of 
the two groups of sperms in the same 
animal vary considerably among them- 
selves and, therefore, a slight difference 
in the amount of chromosomal material 
of the two groups, due to overlapping, 
cannot manifest itself in the form of a 
bimodal curve. 

Mention should be made of the fact 
that not all of the categories of sex- 
chromosomes in the animal kingdom are 
of the one or the other type described 
above. Among invertebrates there are 
complexes of compound X components 
ranging from two to as many as eight 
in number. This is true of cases in 
which the Y-chromosome is absent as 
well as when it is present. The largest 
numbers recorded are in the nematode 
genus Ascaris (Goodrich, ’14, ’16). For 
a detailed account of this subject the 
reader is referred to Wilson (’25). 

Still another variation shows a re- 
versal of the sex-chromosome complex 
in the two sexes; so that the female is 
digametic and the sperms of the male 
are of one kind. To avoid confusion 
with the XO-XX and XY-XX types, 
Morgan suggested substituting W and 
Z for X and Y, i.e., ZZ=male and 
either ZO or ZW— female. This condi- 
tion was revealed cytologically by Seiler 
(’13) in Lepidoptera and it shows a 


close agreement with the genetic facts 
involving sex-linked inheritance in that 
order of insects. In the case of birds 
geneticists agree that evidence from the 
standpoint of sex-linked inheritance 
proves the female to be the sex-hetero- 
z3’^gote. This, however, is not in har- 
monj" with Guj^er’s (’09a, ’09b) cyto- 
logical findings in the domestic fowl 
and the guinea hen in which he records 
the two kinds of sperms and the XO 
condition in the male. In more recent 
work on birds, however, Oguma (’27) 
reports XX in the male and XO in the 
female of Columbia livia domestica. 
Goldsmith (’28) records similar results 
in the ‘‘Domestic fowl,” and Shiwago 
(’29) found ZZ in the male, and ZW 
in the female Meleagris sp. (Trutheu- 
nen). 

Sex-Linked Inheritance 

While the subject of sex-chromosomes 
and their relation to sex-inheritanee is 
under discussion, it seems desirable to 
make reference to the subject of sex- 
linked inh(*ritance. The X-chromo- 
somes not only carr^" genes for sex but 
also genes for the develo])ment of man.v 
other characters. There are mar^v more 
characteristics in an.v species than there 
are chromosomes and it is known that 
man\^ genes are located on the same 
chromosome. The characters repre- 
sented b.v the genes of the same chromo- 
some are said to be linked. The.v are 
alwaj’s inherited together because of 
the segregation of entire paternal and 
maternal s^maptie mates at the time of 
the reduction division, unless some oc- 
casional interference such as crossing- 
over takes i)laee. The characters of 
the body other than sex, represented by 
genes on the sex-chromosomes are. there- 
fore, referred to as sex-linked charac- 
ters. 

For our knowledge of linkage we are 
especially indebted to Morgan, Sturte- 
vant. Bridges, and Muller, whose work 
on the Drosophila melanogaster, 
during the past quarter of this century 
has been outstanding. These men to- 
gether with their co-workers have def- 
initely identified at least fifty charac- 
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ters which are sex-linked in Drosophila. 
Discussions of their work are found 
elsewhere in this encyclopaedia. 

Sex-linkage has been reported in vari- 
ous vertebrates, especially in Pisces, 
Aves, and Mammalia. This form of 
linkage is well known in the heredity of 
hemophilia, color-blindness, and vari- 
ous other defects of the eye in man. 
For a review of the literature on sex- 
linkage in man the reader is referred 
to Davenport (’30). 
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GEMELLUS, a twin or twin-born; 
hence the plural gemelli (twins) is a 
term applied to the testicles. 

Catullus (iv, 27): “gemelle Castor et 
genielle Castoris. 

GENERATIVE, creative*, pertaining 
to procreation or the reproduction of 
the species. 

Aristotle (Historia Animalium, v, 14): ‘‘In 
the human species, the male is generative, at 
the longest, up to seventy years, and the female 
uj) to fifty; but such extended periods are 
rare. As a rule, the male is generative up to 
the age of sixty-five, and to the age of forty- 
five the female is capable of conception. The 
ewe bears up to eight years, and, if she be 
carefully tended, up to eleven years; in fact, 
the ram and the ewe arc sexually capable pretty 
well all their iives long. He-goats, if they be 
fat, are more or less unserviceable for breed- 
ing; and this, by the way, is the reason why 
country folk s.ay of a vine when it stops bear- 
ing that it is running the goat. However, if 
.‘in over-fat he-goat be thinned doAvn, he be- 
comes sexually capable and generative.” 

GENETICS, or as it is sometimes 
called, MENDELiSM, is a new name for 
the older terms heredity and inherit- 
ance. Mendelism strictly means the 
laws of inheritance as discovered by 
Mendel in 1865, but it is often extended 
to include all later additions to our 
knowledge of heredity. In 1900 Men- 
del’s long-forgotten paper came to light 
with the discovery of similar facts by 
three botanists, de Vries in Holland, 
Correns in Germany, and Tschermak in 
Austria. Three years later the same 
]>rinei])les were shown to apply to ani- 
mals by Bateson in England and by 
Cuenot in France. Great interest was 
aroused by these applications of 
Mendel’s principles, and at present a 
large number of botanists and zoologists, 
calling themselves geneticists, are study- 
ing the laws of inheritance, which have 
been shown to have wide application 
both to plants and to animals. 

Mendel’s principles, so called, may be 
described as the first law and the second 
law of genetics. The first law applies to 
a single pair of contrasted characters; 
the second law when two or more pairs 
of characters are involved in the same 
cross. The first law has been found to 
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Fi«. 1 

Diagram illustrating tlic* rosnlts of crossing a tall race of peas to a short race. is 

tall. P^, is coinjjoscd of 3 tails to 1 short. The latter, P.j, when selfed rev(*al in P3 that 
the P2 generation is made up of 1 pure tall, to 2 hybrid tails, to 1 pure short. 


have general application ; the .second has 
certain restrictions that were discovered 
later. 

Mendel’s first law may be illustrated 
by one of his own examples. When a 
tall pea is crossed to a short pea (Pig. 
1), the offspring symbolized as Pi are all 
tall peas. If these are self -fertilized (or 
inbred) the second generation offspring 
P 2 are in the ratio of 3 tails to 1 short. 
The short Po peas, if selfed, breed true ; 
the tails P 2 are of two kinds in the ratio 


of 1 to 2, namely, one tall that breeds 
true to two tails that split again into a 
3 to 1 ratio. Mendel explained these 
results on the assumption that the tall 
pea carries in the ripe germ-cells an ele- 
ment for tallness, which he called the 
dominant character; and the short pea 
one for shortness, which he called the re- 
cessive character. The hybrid offspring 
receives from each parent one element 
of each kind (Pig. 2). In the germ- 
cells of the hybrid Pi the two elements 
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separate, each germ-cell — ^whether egg or 
pollen-cell — gets one or the other ele- 
ment, not both. If now any egg may 
be fertilized by any pollen grain there 
will be three kinds of recombinations in 
the ratio of 1 to 2 to 1, as shown in the 
diagram. 

TALL 



TALL 


by any pollen grain gives sixteen com- 
binations, as shown in the diagram. The 
presence of the dominant yellow element 
gives a yellow pea, and the presence of a 
round element gives a round pea. Thus 
the combinations will fall into four 
classes in the proportion of 9 yellow 

SHORT 



(SHORT) 


Efegs TALL SHORT' 


Pollen 
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SHORT 

TALL 

TALL 

SHORT 

TALL 

SHORT 

SHORT 

SHORT 


'‘l TALL 2 TALL (SHORT) 1 SHORT 

Fig. 2 

illiistnitinj; thr results in the first (Fj) and aoeond (Fo) 
generation when a tall ]>ea is crossed to a short }>eu. In Fo there 
are tails to 1 short. 


Mendel’s second law applies to two 
(or more) pairs of contrasted characters 
entering a cross, as, for example, when 
a yellow seeded pea with round seeds is 
crossed to a green pea with wrinkled 
seeds. Here yellow and green arc one 
pair of characters, and round and 
wrinkled the otlier pair. Each pair fol- 
lows, in the hybrid F’l the first law, but 
the pairs behave independently of each 
other. The result, as shown in the dia- 
gram (Fig. :]) gives four kinds of cgg- 
cells and four kinds of pollen-cells, 
namely, yellow rouml, yellow wrinkled, 
green round, green wrinkled, in equal 
numbers. The fertilization of any egg 


round : 3 yellow wrinkled : 3 green yel- 
low: 1 green wrinkled. 

At the time when Mendel published 
his results there was no mechanism 
known that would explain how the char- 
acters in the hybrid were separated 
(“segregated”) into different germ- 
cells, but during the last half of the cen- 
tury the behavior of the chromosomes, 
especially at the time of maturation of 
the germ-cells, was gradually worked 
out. It was not until 1903 that Sutton 
pointed out that the changes taking 
place in the last stages of maturation of 
eggs or sperm-cells furnish a mechanism 
which explains the segregation and as- 
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Fig. 3 


Diagram illustrating Mendels^ second law when two pairs of characters enter the same 
cross, viz. yellow round and green wrinkled peas. In the second generation there are 
9 yellow round (GW) to 3 yellow wrinkled (Gw) to 3 green round (gW) to 1 green 

wrinkled (gw). 
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sortment of Mendel’s postulated ele- 
ments. 

Just before the last two divisions of 
the germ-cells the chromosomes come to- 
gether in pairs; then at one division 
they separate, one chromosome of each 
pair going to one daughter-cell, and its 
mate to the other daughter-cell. Hence, 
if the chromosomes are the bearers of 
the hereditary elements, or the genes as 
they are called to-day, the elements of 
each pair will be segregated. If the 
elements lie in different pairs of chromo- 
somes each pair separates independently 
of the other pairs. This accounts for 
Menders second law. 

There is abundant evidence to-day 
from several sources that the chromo- 
somes are the bearers of the genes, and 
that the chromosome mechanism suffices 
to cover not only Mendel’s two laws but 


Sperm ^ 


Fig. 4 

Diagram illustrating tin* dct^'rminations of sex 
by means of the sex ehromosomes, viz. X and 
V. The female is XX, the male XY. The 
eggs after extrusion of one X in the polar 
body retain one X. There are two kinds of 
spermatozoa, X and Y”. Any egg fertilized by 
an X-sperm becomes a female. Any egg 
fertilized by a Y-sperm becomes a male. 

some of the later discovered laws of 
genetics. The same mechanism suffices 
also to account for sex determination in 
those animals (including man) and in 
those plants that have separate sexes. 
For example : in man the female has two 
special chromosomes called the X- 
chromosomes; the male has the X- and 
another called the Y-chromosome (Pig. 
4). When the egg matures one X goes 
into a polar body and is lost ; the other 


Female 

X 


--ggs 




remains in the egg — Whence each ripe egg 
has an X. The male has one X and its 
partner, the Y-chromosome (Fig. 4). 
When the sperm-cell passes through its 
maturation divisions, the X goes to one 
cell, the Y to the other cell, therefore 
each sperm has an X or a Y. If an egg 
is fertilized by an X it becomes a fe- 
male (XX) ; if an egg is fertilized by a 
Y-sperm it becomes a male (XY). The 
X-chromosome carries genes, as do all 
the other chromosomes, but the Y is de- 
ficient in genes, or possibly in some types 
carries none at all. Sex-linked inherit- 
ance, so called, becomes explicable on the 
sex-chromosome mechanism. For ex- 
ample : the _gene for hemophilia is car^ 
ried by the X-chromosome. If a man 
having such an X marries a normal 
woman, her daughters will not be hemo- 
philic, because they have received one 
normal X from their mother which dom- 
inates the gene in the X for hemophilia 
received from the father. On the other 
hand, if a daughter marries a normal 
man, half of her sons get a normal X, 
the other half the other X carrying the 
hemophilic gene. Thus half of her 
sons will be bleeders and half of her 
daughters will carry the gene for hemo- 
philia but not show it. There are sev- 
eral other sex-linked genes in man; the 
most familiar is the gene for red-green 
color-blindness. 

There is abundant evidence that each 
chromosome carries hundreds of genes. 
Those carried in the same pair of chro- 
mosomes will tend to go together in suc- 
ceeding generations. They are said to 
be inherited together — hence the law of 
linkage which states that genes in the 
same chromosomes tend to be inherited 
together. If, for instance, a white-eyed 
male fly (Drosophila) with yellow wings 
(the gene for white and that for yellow 
are in the X-chromosome) is mated to a 
fly with red eyes and gray wings (Fig. 
5), (these genes are also carried in the 
X-chromosome) the female offspring 
will show the two dominants, red eyes 
and gray wings. Now, if such a female 
is bred to a male with white eyes and 
yellow wings, about half the offspring 
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Diagram illustrating crossing over in Drosophila. A female with gray wings and red eyes 
is bred to a male with yellow wings and white eyes (I*i). The <laughters (F^) have 
gray wings and red eyes (like the mother). Such a daughter is back-crossed to ii male like 
the father. Their offspring (F^) consists of of fmnales having the two grand- 

parental characters, and 1% of cross overs, viz. yellow wings and red eyes and gray wings 

and white eyes. 


will be red-gray, and the other half 
white-yellow. This means the genes that 
entered the cross together have come out 
together in the grandchildren. In a 
word they are linked. 

The next step in the history of ge- 


netics was the demonstration of the law 
of crossing over, which in turn places 
limitations on the linkage law just as the 
latter limits the application of Mendel’s 
second law. In the above case it was 
stated that about half of the grandchil- 
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dren are red-gray and about half are 
white-yellow, but in fact there will be a 
few individuals (about 1%) that are 
red-yellow or white-gray. These few 
flies are due to interchanges taking 
place between the two members of the 
pair of X-chromosomes of the mother. 
If we represent the two chromosomes by 
two rods (Fig. 6) and assume when 
they come together that they overlap 
between the red-white level Aa, and the 
gray-yellow level Bb, and then exchange 


A a 


B 


b 



A 

b 


a 


B 


(1) (2) (3) 

Fig. 6 

Diagram illustrating intvrehangcs (crossing 
over) between the members of a pair of 
homologous chromosomes, viz. AD ami ab. 
The two resulting chromosomes are respectively 
Ab and aB. 


pieces, the two new X’s that result will 
contain res])ectively the red-yellow Ab 
genes and the white-gray genes aB. 
These are the new combinations that 
appear in a few of the grandchildren in 
such a cross. This interchange of parts 
is called crossing over. 

The amount of random crossing over 
that takes place between homologous 
pairs of chromosomes is on the average 
fixed, and the chance that it may happen 
will be greater if two pairs of genes are 
far apart and less if they are near to- 
gether. On this basis it was possible to 
discover the relative location of the 
genes in the chromosomes, and to give 
the location of each gene a numerical 
value, starting from any arbitrary point 
of the chromosome. With data of this 
kind it is possible to predict the kind of 
offspring produced in any combination 
of genes, and the relative numbers in 


which each kind is expected to appear. 

In man there are hundreds of cases 
in which certain inherited characters, 
both structural and physiological, have 
been recorded from family pedigrees. 
Aside from the few characters that are 
sex-linked and referable to the X- 
chromosome, the identification of the 
other characters with any specific chro- 
mosome is at present not possible owing 
to the absence of known linkages 
amongst the genes. There can be little 
doubt that linkages exist, but until two 
or more known genes are discovered in 
the same linkage group and in the same 
cross it is not possible to refer the known 
characters to specific chromosomes of 
which there are 46 in man besides the 
sex-chromosomes. 

It is recognized that each kind of 
gene produces more than a single effect 
on the individual, i.e., it produces sev- 
eral or many recognizable characters. 
For genetic work only one of these is 
selected as a rule, usually the one that 
is more easily recognized, but some of 
the physiological effects of the same gene 
ma}^ be more important for the welfare 
of the individual than the character 
chosen for the identification of the gene. 

There may also be several modifica- 
tions of the same gene, each giving rise 
to a slightly different end-result in the 
same character. These are called mul- 
tiple allelomorphs. Each set has the 
same location in the chromosome. Only 
one or the other of them may, of course, 
exist at the same time in a given chromo- 
some, and therefore only two in the cells 
of the body of a normal individual. 
There are also genes whose influence is 
principally on the character produced 
by other mutant genes. 

In fact, it is one of the recognized 
principles of genetics that all the genes 
are directly or indirectly concerned with 
the production of one or of all the char- 
acters of the individual. The last re- 
lation can best be illustrated by the role 
of the genes in sex-determination. The 
female characteristics are determined by 
the reciprocal action between genes in 
the X-chromosome and those in the rest 
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of the chromosomes, the so-called auto- 
somes. When, as in the female, two 
X-chromosomes are present, the balance 
is in the female direction. The sex of 
the male is determined by the balance 
between the single X and the rest of the 
chromosomes. 

At the present time no specific genes, 
either in the X’s or in the antosomes, 
have been discovered that can be identi- 
fied as special genes for sex. Whether 
some genes have a more important in- 
fluence on these relations than have 
others is not certainly known. The Y- 
chromosome that is confined to the male 
line does not appear to have any in- 
fluence on sex-determination, at least not 
in the best known cases, but it is not 
improbable that in other cases it may 
carry genes that are factors in the deter- 
mination of sex, or of other characters. 

While the sex mechanism works auto- 
matically and regularly under ordinary 
conditions there are situations in which 
it may be modified, both by external and 
by internal factors that may change the 
ratios, or produce unusual or abnormal 
types of sex. A few examples of these 
unusual cases may illustrate the prin- 
ciples involved. 

There are a few animals which may 
function first as one sex, then as the 
other. Some species of oysters are suc- 
cessively male and female. Here inter- 
nal (age) or external factors determine 
the succession. Certain fish may de- 
velop testes first and later ovaries, func- 
tioning as males first, then as females. 
Age is here a factor in determining the 
time of ripening of sperm or eggs, but 
the nature of this age-factor is undeter- 
mined. In the amphibia where a sex 
mechanism is probably present, the prob- 
lem is more involved. 

In certain races of frogs there de- 
velops very early a sort of ovotestis. 
The central cells of the sex organ of 
frogs are potentially sperm cells, owing 
to their location rather than to any genic 
or chromosomal difference. But the 
chromosome complex determines, later 
on when the organs mature, whether the 
outer or the inner cells become func- 


tional germ-cells. Hence males and fe- 
males are produced in the end in ap- 
proximately equal numbers. Other races 
of frogs develop more directly into males 
and females. Special conditions may, in 
the former case, suppress or hold in 
check the outer or cortical layer of the 
indifferent gonad, in which case the in- 
ternal or medullar cells may develoj) 
into functional sperm, and vice versa 
for the cortex cells — hence in a sense 
there is a reversal of sex. 

But in a more profound sense the ex- 
ceptions prove the rule. For example : 
in a few cases adult frogs have been 
found in which both an ovary, or part 
of one, and a testis, or part of one, are 
present. These individuals are i)otenti^ 
ally, i.e., genetically (XX) females. 
Here each ripe sperm should contain 
one X-chromosome, and if this sperm is 
used to fertilize the eggs of a normal 
female only female offspring should be 
produced. In fact, this is what occurs. 
In such cases the chromosomal mecha- 
nism of sex-determination still func- 
tions, even though other conditions 
have made possible the development of 
a testis in a genetic female. 

In other words: while the sex-mecli- 
anism carries on under normal condi- 
tions it may be reversed under special 
conditions. But, even after reversal, 
the sex cells are found to retain their 
normal relations with res])ect to initiat- 
ing one or the other sex when the con- 
ditions become normal. 

A similar relation has been found in 
plants with separate sexes, such as hemp. 
Here a female plant may occasionally 
produce pollen, and the pollen has the 
same genetic composition as the ovaries 
of the female, i.e., they produce only 
females. 

In one of the insects, Miastor, the 
larvae produce eggs that give rise by 
parthenogenesis to new larvae, and this 
process may continue for several genera- 
tions. After a time, owing to changes 
in the environment, the last genera- 
tion of larvae becoming winged adult 
females that contain sexual eggs that 
must be fertilized in order to develop, 
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and winged males that produce sperm. 
The cycle begins over again with the 
larvae developing from the fertilized 
eggs of the sexual female. If each larva 
be isolated it will be found that all the 
successive parthenogenetic larval gener- 
ations that come from one fertilized egg 
give rise ultimately to males, and those 
from another egg to females. This 
means that larvae that are potential 
males in their chromosomal make-up 
produce parthenogenetically developing 
eggs in the larval stage. The case is the 
more striking since the XY mechanism 
is present in these flies. 

In ants, bees and wasps the unfer- 
tilized eggs produce males, the fertilized 
eggs produce females. This ease has 
long been a puzzle, since the chromosome 
balance is the same in the male and fe- 
male. It has recently been found, how- 
ever, that in wasps there are two kinds 
of males, X* and X^ and that the fe- 
male containing both X’s is due to com- 
plementary factors in the two X’s which 
combined give the female. Separately 
each X, lacking the one or the other 
dominant female factor, produces only a 
male. 

In mammals, including man, the 
chromosome XX-XY mechanism pro- 
duces approximately equal numbers of 
The two sexes. The excess of males 
( 106 %) at birth has not yet been ex- 
plained except by subsidiary hypotheses 
depending on behavior of the X-bearing 
or Y-bearing spermatozoon. 

There are a few outstanding abnormal 
situations in mammals, the most inter- 
esting of which is the origin of tiie free- 
martin. Occasionally twin calves are 
born, one of which is a male and the 
other genetically a sterile female more 
or less modified in the male direction — 
the free-martin. It has been shown that 
the latter owes its origin to an early 
anastomosis that has taken place be- 
tween the blood vessels of the membranes 
of the two embryos. A hormone from 
the developing testis of the male inter- 
feres with the development of the ovary 
and accessory ducts of the co-twin. The 
suppression of the ovary may go so far 


as to make possible the development of a 
testis-like organ in the co-twin or female 
individual. 

Intersexual individuals are known in 
the goat and pig and man that have a 
different origin from the intersexual 
free-martin. In certain races of goats 
mixed gonads and ducts are quite fre- 
quent. There is some difference of 
opinion as to whether these hermaphro- 
dites” are partially transformed males 
or females; but the latest view is that 
these individuals start with the female 
sex-formula. The frequency of their 
occurrence in certain localities makes it 
very probable that there is a genetic 
factor or factors responsible for the up- 
set of the normal development. Such 
genes have, in fact, been discovered in 
Drosophila. 

In birds it has long been known that a 
tumor developing in the ovary may 
cause the female to develop, after moult- 
ing, the characteristic plumage of the 
male, spurs and male type of comb. Re- 
moval of the ovary brings about the 
same result, and, if the removal takes 
place in a young chick, a testis develops 
at the site of the removed ovary, and 
one also in place of the rudimentary 
right ovary. In extreme cases sperma- 
tozoa may develop in these regenerated 
testes whose origin can be approximately 
traced to precursors of these organs in 
the early development; for, birds, like 
mammals and other vertebrates, show in 
the earliest stage of their development 
the rudiments of male and female 
gonads and accessory ducts. 

The development of the testes in the 
male holds back the development of the 
female gonad and ducts, and conversely 
for the female. When the ovary or 
testis is completely removed from a 
genetic female or male an opportunity 
for the development of the suppressed 
organs of the other sex is present. 
Hence the anomaly of an individual 
with the genetic composition of a male 
developing an ovarj% and the ovary in 
turn, through the production of hor- 
mones, induces the development of the 
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characters of opposite sex. Conversely 
for the female. 

There are many eases that are generally 
spoken of as hermaphrodites and pseudo- 
hermaphrodites in niiui. Goldschmidt’s recent 
analysis of these cases makes it highly prob- 
able that they are better described as cases of 
female heterosexuality. When the turning 
point has been very early in development, a 
testis with spermatocytes may be present in 
the gonad of such a genetic female. Male 
intersexuality does not seem to occur in man, 
and this is supposed to be due to the disap- 
pearance of the cuticle layer of tlu* testis 
from which eggs develop in the female at an 
early stage of embryonic development. 

It is important not to confuse these cases 
of intersexes with the jiathological condition 
known as hypospadia of the phallus, which is 
a dominant genetic condition. There are also 
other cases of abnormal development of the 
external genitalia both in women and in men 
due to tumors, etc., of the adrenal or of other 
glands. 

In general the humoral action of the glands 
of internal secretions of th(‘ testes and ovaries 
in conjunction with the intermil secretions of 
other hormone-producing glands may account 
for many of the abnormalities that involve 
the reproductive system; for in man, as in 
other mammals and in birds, these se<*retions 
also play a role in the final deveh>f»mr‘nt of 
the reproductive system in conjunction with 
or in opposition to the determination of sex 
by means of the sex chromosomal mechanism. 

T. II. :SL 

GENETICS, DEFINITIONS IN. 

Acquired characters. Literally an 
acquired character i.s one that an indi- 
vidual may develop or have impres.sed 
on it from without. For example, the 
muscles of a blacksmith ’.s arm enlarge 
through strenuous use; the human skin 
becomes darkened by the development 
of pigment, when exposed for some time 
to sunlight. It is only in connection 
with the theory of the iransyniaHion of 
acquired characters that the term has 
come to have a special and unfortunate 
significance (see Transmission of Ac- 
quired Characters). 

Allelomorph, or AUel. One m(;mber 
of a pair of genes having the same 
location in the chromosomes. Since 
mo.st animals and plants are diploid, one 
allelomorph has been derived from one 
parent (paternal), the other from the 
other parent. One allelomorph is usu- 


ally dominant to the other (the re- 
cessive), but in many cases the charac- 
ters of the heterozygous individual are 
intermediate between the characters of 
the dominant and recessive types. 

Amphiaster. In mitosis there is gen- 
erally present a spindle-shaped figure in 
the cytoplasm with asters at the poles 
of the spindle. The entire figure is 
called an amphiaster. 

Amphigony. Sexual reproduction in 
which ty])ically males and females are 
involved. 

Amphimixis. A term used by Weis- 
mann to signify the mixture of tin* ele- 
ments derived from tlie two parents. 

Anaphase. The condition of the 
mitotic figure after metaj)liase, when 
the daughter chromosomes have begun 
to migrate to opposite poles. 

Apogamy. The development of a 
seed or plant vegetatively without the 
union of gametes. A term used prin- 
cipally for .seeds of flowering plants 
arising from a cell in the ovary that is 
not the normal egg. (See also Par- 
thenogene.sis.) 

Asexual reproduction. In contrast 
to .sexual reproduction. Several m(‘th- 
ods are recognized, such as buds (hydra 
and plants), self-division (worms), 
spores (plants), and parthenogenesis 
(l)lants and animals). 

Autosomes. Ordinary chromosomes, 
as di.stingui.shed from the sex-chromo- 
somes. 

Biophores. Hypothetical vital units. 
A term used by Weismann. Similar to 
the pangenes of Darwin. 

Bisexual. A term applied to speci(*s 
(not to individuals) in which males and 
females are present as separate indi- 
viduals. 

Bivalent. A double chromosome 
formed in meiosis by the conjugation of 
a pair of homoh)gous chromosomes. 

Capon. A male fowl who.se te.stes 
liavc been removed. Equivalent to 
eunuchs in man. 

Castration. The removal of the te.stes 
of the male, producing a eunuch in man. 

Centrosome. The center of the aster 
at the pole of a mitotic figure. The 
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centriole is a small stainable body in the 
center of the centrosome. 

Chiasmatype. The crossing over 
figure between homologous chromo- 
somes at rneiosis. 

Chromosomes. Stained rods or 
spheres that are seen when nuclei un- 
dergo division. They are regarded as 
the bearers of the hereditary units or 
genes that lie in linear order in the 
chromosome. 

Cock-feathering. The plumage of 
the male fowl, or rooster. After re- 
moval of the ovary of the female fowl 
she assumed the cock-feathering. 

Conjugation. A term applied mainly 
to the union of two individuals in uni- 
cellular plants and animals. Also it is 
ap[)lied to the union of spermatozoon 
and egg, and sometimes to the coming 
together of homologous chromosomes in 
the maturation process of multicellular 
forms, both in oogenesis and spermato- 
g(*n(‘sis. 

Cross-fertilization. When the egg of 

one individual is fertilized by the sperm 
of another individual it is said to be 
cross-fertilized. 

Crossing over. A term used in 
genetics for the interchanges between 
homologous chromosomes. (See Chias- 
matype.) 

Cytoplasm. The protoplasm of the 
cell as contrasted with the contents of 
the nucleus (nucle()i)lasm and chromo- 
somes'). 

Dioecious. Species in which male 
and female organs are borne on differ- 
ent individuals. Applied especially to 
flowering jdants. 

Diploid. The full number of chromo- 
somes of an individual, wliich usually 
consists of })airs of homologous chromo- 
somes, one member of each pair coming 
from the father, the other from the 
mother. 

Pi. A Mendelian abbreviation for 
the first filial generation of a Mendelian 
cross. 

Po. A Mendelian abbreviation for 
the second generation of a ]\Iendelian 
cross. 

Pecundity. The ability to produce 
eggs or sperm as contrasted with steril- 


ity. Fecundity is a general term ap- 
plied to a group as a rule, while sterility 
applies more often to individuals of 
certain kinds. 

Pemale. An individual with ovary. 
Other characteristics are also, as a rule, 
associated with the female sex. 

Pertilizin. A substance set free from 
eggs. It has been supposed to play a 
role in fertilization. 

Pertility. Relates to the ability of 
individuals to produce offspring, and 
often refers to a comparison with the 
average rate of reproduction of the 
group. 

Praternal twins. Two individuals 
born at the same time. They arise from 
two eggs fertilized each by a different 
spermatozoon. They resemble each 
other on the average no more than they 
do other children of the same parentage 
(see identical tAvins). 

Pree-martin. A genetic female that 
is the eo-twiii of a male. Pree-martins 
occur mainly in cattle. The individual 
is sterile owing to the incomplete de- 
velopment of the ovary and female geni- 
talia. In extreme cases testes or teste- 
like bodies may replace the ovaries. It 
is known that this condition is due to 
anastomoses betAveen the blood vessels 
of the embryonic membranes. It is sup- 
l)osed that hormones in the blood of the 
male co-tAvin suppress the development 
of the oA’ary of the female co-tAvin. 

Gametes. Eggs or spermatozoa. The 
.sex-cells of an indiAudual. 

Gene. The postulated unit of Mende- 
lian heredity. The genes lie in linear 
order in the chromosome. Collecth^ly 
the genes are responsible for the char- 
acters of the individual. A change in 
one gene by mutation may bring about 
changes in the characters of the adult. 
The major one of these changes is usu- 
ally chosen to define the character which 
giA^es a name to the gene. Each gene 
acts, however, only as a differential in 
the end-product of all the genes. 

Genotype. The individual as ex- 
pressed in its gene make-up. 

Germplasm. A term used by Weis- 
mann to indicate that part of the cell 
that carries the total properties of the 
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species. The term is vagiie and is be- 
ing replaced by more specific definitions. 
The chromosomes are today regarded as 
the equivalent ot* the germplasm. 

Gonad. A name for ovary or testis, 
or even for an ovo-testis. In general 
it means the essential reproductive or- 
gan apart, from its accessories. 

Gonodectomy. Removal of the gonad, 
either testis or ovary. 

Gynandromorph. An animal of a bi- 
sexual species that shows characters of 
the other sex; these may be eggs and 
sperm, but more often secondary sexual 
characters. In recent literature the 
term is restricted to individuals that 
have in some parts the female sex- 
chromosome composition (XX) ; in 
other parts the male composition (XY 
or XO). 

Haploid. The reduced or gametic 
number of chromosomes in contrast to 
diploid. 

Hen-feathering. A term applied to 
the males of certain races of fowls (in 
the Seabright race) whose plumage is 
like that of the female. 

Hermaphrodite. In zoology an ani- 
mal with eggs and sperm and genitalia 
to correspond. The word is sometimes 
used for an exceptional individual of a 
bisexual species which contains both 
eggs and sperm. In man and some 
other mammals hermaphrodites are 
properly intersexes (see definition). 

Heterogametic, or Digametic. An in- 
dividual with gametes of more than one 
kind, especially applied to sex-produc- 
tion. 

Heterosis. A condition in which the 
genes derived from the two parents are 
different in several or many allels. 
Sometimes this results in general vigor 
or growth, as well shown in Indian com. 

Heterozygous. An individual (dip- 
loid) in which the members of a pair of 
genes, or more than one pair, are un- 
like genes; one of the two is usually the 
dominant and the other the recessive 
gene. One may be the gene of the wild- 
type, the other a mutant type, or the 
two may be mutant allelomorphs. 
Homogametic. Having gametes of 


but one kind with respect to sex-repro- 
duction. 

Homozygous. An individual (dip- 
loid) in which the members of a pair 
of genes, or more than one pair, are 
identical. 

Hybrid. Originally an individual 
resulting from a cross between species. 
Now the term is frequently used for the 
first generation offspring (Fj ) of a 
Mendclian cross in which one or more 
contrasted genes are present. 

Identical twins. Two (or more) in- 
dividuals arising from the same egg fer- 
tilized by a single spermatozoon. Since 
these individuals have exactly the same 
genetic composition they are very sim- 
ilar, more so on the average than fra- 
ternal twins. They also are either both 
males or both females. 

Inbreeding. When closely related 
individuals are bred to each other the 
stock is said to be inbred. Technically 
inbreeding is called endogamy (.see out- 
breeding) . 

Insemination. The act of fertilizing 
the egg by the sperm. 

Intersex. An animal showing both 
male and female characters. Instead 
of .sharply defined regions of male and 
female characters, as in gynandro- 
morphs, there is rather a tendency for 
each ])art to be intermediate in charac- 
ter. The distinction between inter- 
sexes and gynandromorphs is not 
ahvays sharp, and depends rather on 
the theoretical interpretation of their 
different origins than on vi.sible dis- 
tinctions. Moreover, there are recog- 
nizable several kinds of each type. 
The free-martin in cattle is a typical in- 
tersex (see definition). There are a few 
races of goats that frequently produce 
intersexual individuals. Intersexes pro- 
duced by parasites are found in crus- 
taceans and in some insects. In birds 
and mammals intersexual individuals 
can be produced by gonadectomy. In 
all of these cases the individual has the 
genetic composition of female or male 
(XX-XY) but other factors have sec- 
ondarily changed the gene-balance. 
Some of the most striking cases of in- 
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tersexes are hybrids, especially moths, 
arising from crosses between different 
varieties or races. 

KaryoWnesis. An older term now 
largely replaced by mitosis. The kind 
of division by which most cells increase 
in number. The process involves es- 
sentially the separation of daughter 
chromosomes that have arisen by a lon- 
gitudinal split in each chromosome. 
Each daughter cell receives one of each 
of the daughter chromosomes. 

Male. An individual with testis. 
Sometimes the term is erroneously ap- 
plied to the spermatozoa. These may 
be either male-determining of female- 
determining. 

Maternal Impressions. The supposed 
influence of the mental state of the 
mother on the physical condition of the 
offspring in \dero. This ancient and 
malicious doctrine has been entirely dis- 
proven, and is not in accord with mod- 
ern views on the nature of hereditary 
factors. The rare coincidences that 
liar)pen when some abnormality or other 
trait of the child is referred to some ex- 
perience the mother has met with (some 
strong or unusual emotion, for exam- 
ple) has serveil as the basis for this 
myth. Fortunately such mental condi- 
tions of the pregnant mother can have 
no such direct connection with the phys- 
ical traits of the offspring. Were it true 
file world would be filled with abnormal 
creatures. 

Matroclinous. More like the mother. 

Maturation. I usually applied to the 
final stages of ripening and division of 
eggs and sperm-cells. (See Meiosis.) 

Meiosis. The processes that take 
place at the maturation divisions of eggs 
and sperm-cells. The number of chro- 
mosomes is reduced from diploid to hap- 
loid. 

Merogony. The fertilization of a 
non-nucleated piece of egg by a spenna- 
tozoon ; comprising also the development 
of the fragment. 

Metaphase. The middle stage of 
mitosis when the chromosomes come to 
lie in the equator of the spindle. 
Mitochondria. One of the kinds of 


granules (chondriosomes) present in the 
cytoplasm of the cell. 

Mitosis. A more recent name for 
karyokinesis or indirect cell-division. 

Monoecious. A term applying to 
species that have both sex-organs, es- 
pecially applied to plants with pistils 
and stamens. 

Oocyte. An egg before the matura- 
tion process has taken place. 

Oogenesis. The whole series of 
changes taking place in the development 
of eggs in the germ-track. 

Outbreeding. When unrelated in- 
dividuals are mated to each other, i.e., 
consanguinity is avoided. (See In- 
breeding. ) 

Pangener One of the ultimate units 
of the nucleus and cell. (See Pangen- 
esis. ) 

Pangenesis. Darwin ^s theory to ex- 
plain the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters. The pangenes are conceived as 
the determiners of hereditary characters 
and are supposed to originate in the so- 
matic ceils and to be carried thence to 
the germ-cells by the blood stream. 

Parthenogenesis. The development 
of eggs without fertilization. This oc- 
curs as a regular process in certain 
types, and occasionally in others. It 
may be brought about by artificial 
means, either chemically by salt solu- 
tions, acids or alkalis; physically by 
puncture, heat or cold, or by osmotic 
changes. The embryos produced may 
be either diploid or haploid. 

Patroclinous. ]\Iore like the father. 

Phenotype. The expressed char- 
acters of an individual without refer- 
ence to its genotj’^pe. 

Polar body. The name for each of 
the two minute cells sent off by the egg 
in the final stages of its maturation. 
Each division is a mitotic one. The 
egg is left with the haploid group of 
cliromosomes. 

Polyembryony. The production of 
more than one embryo from a single, 
fertilized egg. (See identical twins.) 

Poljrploid. A polyploid individual is 
one having more than the usual (dip- 
loid) set of chromosomes. 
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Poulard. A female fowl whose ovary 
has been removed. 

Pronucleus. The haploid nucleus of 
the e^g: and also the sperm-pronu- 
cleus that develops in the egrgr from the 
head of the spermatozoon. 

Protoplasm. The living substance of 
the cell. Sometimes in contrast to nu- 
cleoplasm. 

Pure line. A race, all of whose in- 
dividuals have identically the same 
genes, i.e., none of the individuals are 
lu'terozygous and all the genes are alike. 

Reversal of sex. See Sex Reversal. 

Reversion. In the older literature 
llie occasional appearance of a char- 
acter not present in the immediate ])ar- 
ents, but j)resent in some known or as- 
sumed ancestor, was called reversion. 
Today most of these cases are explained 
by recombination of recessive factors 
carried by the parents. Reversion can 
be brought about, at will, in selected 
genetic experiments. There are in ad- 
dition a few cases where a gene does 
revert to the original condition present 
ill the ancestr\\ 

Self-fertilization. When the sperm 
of a herma])hroditic jilant or animal fer- 
tilizes its own eggs, the egg is said to 
be self-fertilized. 

Semen. The ejaculated spermatozoa, 
including the fluids with which they are 
mixed. Especially applied to the verte- 
brates. 

Sex. The terms male and female sex 
are applied to the two kinds of individ- 
uals present in many species, and carry 
the implication that the individuals re- 
produce sexually, i.e., by the union of 
eggs and spermatozoa. In some groujis 
of animals the female has two X-chro- 
mosomes and the male an X- and a 
Y-chromosome (see Heredity). In 
other groups the female has one X- and 
the male an X- and a Y-chromosome. 
In both equal numbers of .the two sexes 
are expected. Tj-jiical hermaphrodites 
have both ovaries and testes and com- 
bine both sexes in the same individual. 
Species that develop by parthenogenesis, 
at least in certain stages of their life 
cycle, develop without being fertilized. 


Such females are spoken of as partheno- 
genetic females in contrast to sexual fe- 
males. In more technical language sex 
refers to individuals, male or female, 
and includes the superficial distinctions 
(as well as the more fundamental ones) 
that distinguish the male sex from the 
female sex. 

Sex-determination. The internal re- 
lations or external conditions that de- 
termine whether a male or a female 
develops. I'sually it relates to the con- 
ditions present after fertilization (see 
Sex) ; at other times to environmental 
factors, and in parthenogenesis to the 
kind or number of chromosomes that are 
present. Parthenogenetie eggs generally 
give off only one polar body and retain 
the total number of chromosomes, while 
in sexual forms two polar bodies are 
extruded. In a few cases (bees and 
rotifers) the parthenogenetie egg gives 
off two i)olar bodi(‘s and th(‘ embryo de- 
velops with the half number (see Haj)- 
loid) of chromosomes. 

Sex-dimorphism. A condition in 
which the male and female are struc- 
turally difterent. The term is used for 
.sex differences, usually external, other 
than tho.se connected with the genitalia 
or internal organs. 

Sex-ratio. The numerical relation of 
the sexes, either at birth or in the popu- 
lation of difl'erent ages or of different 
races, is called the sex-ratio. It is usu- 
ally given as the number of males ])(‘r 
hundred females, or else in the percent- 
age of male.s. Where the XX~XY sex 
mechanism is pro.sent, ecpial numbers of 
males and females are expected, i)ro- 
vided the two kinds of spermatozoa 
have an equal chance of reaching 
and fertilizing the egg, and x)rovided 
there is no selective process taking 
place. Furthermore there is the pos- 
sibility that one or the other sex may 
die more often before birth (in man) 
thus changing the expected equality. 
Other conditions also may affect the sex 
ratio, especially that of hybrids. In 
most mammals there are at birth a few 
more males than females. In man the 
sex-ratio is about 106 males to 100 fe- 
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males at birth. The human pre-natal 
or foetal sex-ratio is much higher (as 
determined from abortions and still- 
births), running as high as 142 males 
to 100 females, which means that more 
males than females are conceived. The 
explanation of this departure from a 
one-to-one ratio is obscure. The higher 
mortality of the males in utero may be 
due in some cases to lethal factors that 
are sex-linked. The sex-ratio changes 
after birth, owing at first to the higher 
mortality of males. Between 10-15 
years more females die, giving a ratio 
of 94.3 to 100. After this there is a 
continual drop. In old age the sex- 
ratio is only 55.2 : 100, owing to the 
great mortality of males. 

Sex-reversal. When it is stated that 
the (litferenee between male and female 
is due to a different balance between 
th(‘ sex-chromosomes and the rest of the 
chromosomes (the autosomes), it is with 
th(‘ reservation that this takes place in 
the environment normal for the species. 
This ))alance may be upset or even re- 
v(‘rsed by internal or external factors. 
For instance : if the left ovarA" of a fe- 
male chick is removed, the right ovary, 
that is normally rudimentary, becomes 
a te.stis and in extreme cases the testis 
may become functional resulting in the 
develo])ment of the secondar>" sexual 
cliaracters of the male (comb, wattles, 
spurs, plumage). The external en- 
vironment may also determine whether 
an embryo develops into a male or fe- 
male, as in the worm Bonellia, and in 
certain races of frogs and in some plants 
(hemp), even when as in the latter 
case a sex chromosome mechanism is 
present. 

Sexuality. A general term for or- 
ganisms producing eggs fertilized by 
spermatozoa. 

Sibs. A word not much in general 
use today, but a convenient expression 
for children of the same parents. They 
may be boys, or girls, or both. 

Spermatocyte. A cell of the testis 
before the maturation process has taken 
place. 

Spermatogenesis. The whole series 


of changes (including meiosis) that take 
place in the development of spermato- 
zoa in the germ-track of the male (or 
in the testes of hermaphrodites). 

Sterility. Means generally the 
failure to produce offspring. It may 
mean that fewer offspring are produced 
than are produced by the average of 
the race. Sterility often means the ab- 
sence of fertility. A sterile individual 
(male or female) is one that produces 
no fertile gametes. 

Syngamy. The union of male and 
female gametes or sex-cells. 

Telegony. The supposed influence 
of a male, that had previously been 
mated to a Temale, on later offspring of 
the same female by another male, i.e., 
at a later birth. This myth is widely 
believed by stockmen and farmers de- 
spite the fact that it has been disproved 
several times by carefully planned scien- 
tific experiment. The classical case, ac- 
cepted by Darwin, is that of Lord Mor- 
ton’s mare first bred to a zebra. The 
real explanation of this case has been 
cleared up by Cossar Ewart (1899) who 
showed that no such results take place, 
and that the striping reported on the 
legs of the second colt was a mere coin- 
cidence. Such striping is not infre- 
quent. 

Transmission of Acquired Char- 
acters. This expression is used to 
mean that characters acquired by an 
individual (see Acquired characters, for 
example) are transmitted to the off- 
spring. This ancient belief is still held 
widely, despite the large amount of evi- 
dence to the contrary. Because it seems 
to offer an explanation of adaptations of 
animals in particular, there is a wide- 
spread inclination to accept this theory 
by those who are unfamiliar with the 
carefully planned experiments that have 
failed to confirm the theory. Since the 
French naturalist, Lamarck (1809), 
made this doctrine of the inheritance of 
acquired characters the basis of his 
theory of evolution the inheritance is 
generally spoken of as Lamarckism. 

Triploid. Three homologous chromo- 
somes in the same group as contrasted 
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with the diploid condition. A triploid 
individual, or triplont, is an individual 
with three of each kind of chromosome 
(except sometimes with respect to the 
sex-chromosomes) . 

Uni-sexual. A term applied to those 
species that contain only one kind of 
sexual individual; generally these are 
hermaphroditic. 

T. H. M. 

GIRDLE OP CHASTITY. The 

Girdle of Chastity is a mechanical de- 
vice for ensuring female chastity and 
continence in cases where, from jealousy 
or from other reasons, this is desired. 
In its simplest form it consists of a 
jointed and padded hip band to part 
of which is attached another portion, 
also provided with joints, and which is 
composed of one or two plates of metal. 
This second part passes between the legs 
of the wearer and is secured to the band 
passing round the hips by some device 
which locks it in position. The plates 
are furnished with openings, often with 
serrated edges, which, although permit- 
ting the natural functions, are not 
large enough to allow the ingress of a 
finger. In some of the models one plate 
only is provided which effectually pre- 
vents normal coitus, but in certain other 
types there is also a posterior plate in- 
tended to preclude intercourse in ano. 

The date of the introduction of the girdle of 
chastity into Europe is still obscure. The 
origin of the idea may well be sought in the 
custom of infibulating females with metal 
rings, a practice which is known in the East 
and for details of which see the article on 
ixriBULATiON, FEMALE. Travellers returning 
from the East to Europe may have become 
acquainted with these methods for ensuring 
continence in women; and the chastity belt 
may well have seemed a better method for 
obtaining the desired end than by an opera- 
tion whereby the vulva was mutilated or the 
labia sewn up. 

Although examples of girdles from 
the earlier periods do not seem to have 
survived, it would appear that they 
were known as early as the second half 
of the twelfth century. In the Guige- 
mar Epic of Marie de France, who flour- 
ished towards 1180, an incident is 


recorded which strongly suggests an ac- 
quaintance with these devices. It is 
told how one day Guigemar is taking 
leave of his fair lady and how she begs 
for his shirt as a pledge of fidelity. She 
then ties a knot in it and arranges it in 
such a way that a stranger could only 
undo it by cutting or tearing the ma- 
terial. For his part Guigemar procures 
a knotted girdle which he secures 
around the naked body of his lover, and 
she swears only to love him who is able 
to open it without force. 

This poem (sec Marie do Franco, Poisirs, 
Paris, 1819-20, Guigemar, 569) certainly sug- 
gests a chastity belt of some kind ; and an- 
other poem by Guillaume do Machaut in the 
fourteenth century may perhaps be similarly 
construed. The verses (see he Livrc du Voir- 
Diif Paris, 1875, pj). 161-62) consist of the 
correspondence which passed between the 
writer and a lady, who, in the course of the 
story, hands him over a little golden key, 
which she says is the key to her treasure. 

Many commentators deny this inter- 
pretation, preferring to think that what 
is intended is the pledge of her honor, 
but there is no reason to shirk the more 
simple interpretation which is in gen- 
eral accordance with common sense. 
That the girdle of chastity was known 
as early as 1405 is seen by the fact that 
such a one is figured in the Gottingen 
MS. of Kyeser of p]ichstadt’s Bell if art is, 
a kind of military encyclopaedia, which 
contains a good number of illustrations. 
The drawing (Fig. 1) shows a compli- 
cated piece of apparatus, the accom- 
panying legend stating that it was used 
for the women of Florence and was 
made of iron and fitted with a lock. 

Although precise information is lack- 
ing as to the date of the introduction 
of the girdle of chastity into Europe, 
legend has not been idle in spreading a 
story which has had a wide circulation 
and which rests upon a very insecure 
foundation. This is what has been 
termed the Carrara Legend. 

Francesco Carrara, the Francesco II 
of the family of that name, was the well 
known tyrant of Padua, and when he 
was captured by the Venetians he w^as 
put to death (1406). His name was 
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long held in execration in Venice; and 
the stories of his cruelties were circu- 
lated in and around Venice for many 
decades. They were illustrated by a 
collection of objects of torture which 



Fio. 1. Girdle of Chastity: Kyeser’s 

* ‘ Bellifortis, ’ * 1405. (After Dingwall.) 

rumor had it were used by the monster 
upon his victims. Among them was a 
girdle of chastity (Pig. 2) w^hich tra- 
dition asserted had been applied by him 
to certain of his mistresses and with 
which, as ^lisson has it ‘Hhat beastly 
Monster lock’d up his whores.’^ ^ 

Although the girdle has been associ- 
ated with the name of Carrara for cen- 
turies there is no evidence at jiresent 
produced which proves him to have been 
its owner; and it may be that the belt 
was acquired at the same time as the 
other instruments of torture and thus 
became associated with them. At any 
rate the history of the objects is obscure, 
and Berchet, in discussing the matter, 
has not succeeded in throwing much 
light upon them." Even, however, if 
Carrara were not the inventor, it would 
seem not unreasonable to suppose that 
Italy was the country into which the 
device was first introduced from the 

^ Wc quote from the English translation. 
F. M. Misson, A new Voyage to Italy, London, 
1695, i, p. 169. 

“ F. Berchet, Atti d. B. 1st. Vcn. d. Sci., 
Lett., ^ Arti, 1899-1900, lix, pt. 2; E. J. 
Dingwall, The Girdle of Chastity, 1931, pp. 
35 iteq. 


East and whence it was later borrowed 
by other countries. 

Whatever story tradition may have 
handed posterity as to the introduction 
of the chastity belt into Italy the tale 
of how it was brought into France is 
clear. In his Les Vies des Dames galan- 
tes, Brantome gives an account of what 
occurred at the fair at St. Germain, 
when one day a dealer brought a dozen 
belts for sale. It was said that five or 
six jealous husbands bought them and 
proceeded to fit them to their wives, but 
the locksmith was soon requisitioned to 
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Fig. 2, Girdle of Chastity: Palazzo Ducale, 
Venice. (After Dingwall.) 

make false keys and it was said that fi- 
nally the dealer was threatened by some 
gentlemen of the court, the remainder 
of the belts being thrown away.* 

3 Oeuvres computes, Paris, 1864-82, ix, 133- 
34. 
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In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century we find Jean Buvat inentioninpr 
a grirdle of chastity in his Journal de la 
Rv(}ence. Tliis device was said to have 
been forced ujk)!! Charlotte Aglae 
d ’Orleans who married the Prince of 
i\Iodena. Altlioiigrh the details of the 
grirdle are omitted in the printed edi- 
tion of the Journal the orijrinal in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale provides us 
with what is required. Here we learn 
that it was a belt of velvet which sur- 
rounded both the loins and thijrhs of the 
wearer and which apparently contained 
a metal i)late, which was tightly pressed 
against the vulva, so that the latter was 
completely enclosed, a small hole in the 
plate beinjr left for the i)urpose of urina- 
tion. From what Buvat says in an 
earlier juirt of the same passage it is 
clear that these devices were not un- 
known to him and were often used in 
Italian society. 

In Germany also the chastity belt 
seems to have been known in tlie six- 
teenth century for Fisehart, in his edi- 
tion of Ganjant ua, has a passajre in 
which ho speaks of the wiles and the 
cunning of females against which steel 
plates and padlocks are of no avail."* 

In Austria also it ai)pears that the 
girdle was not unknown, as in 1S89 a 
skeleton was discovered in a church yard 
of a little church in Cpper Austria 
where the bones were .still encircled by 
such a belt. Fortunately the find was 
made when E. H. Pachinger, the an- 
tiquary", was present and he was able 
to obtain the girdle and restore a por- 
tion of it. According to his account, 
excavations were being made with a 
view to the restoration of parts of the 
church when an ancient leaden coffin 
was unearthed on Avhich there were no 
inscriptions of any kind. All the joints 
were perfect and it api)eared certain 
that the coffin had not been touched 
since burial. It was opened and when 
the inner shell had been removed the 
skeleton was revealed. It was that of 
a young woman with a richly braided 
coiffure of reddish hair and was clothed 

* The Strasburg edition, 1590, p. 47. 


in a browm damask dress which ap- 
peared to date from some time after the 
commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The arms were encased in long 
gloves and the undergarments suggested 
that the woman had belonged to the 
u]iper classes. Around the pelvic region 
was a kind of iron hoop, jointed in a 
number of places and fitted with both 
an anterior and i)osterior plate, the lat- 
ter being riveted to the hi]) band and 
the former being secured by locks. It 
would ai)pear that the girdle was one 
which had been used in lif(*, and, hav- 
ing been partially restored under 
Paching(‘r's direction it was added to 
his collection."’ 

During the course of years a number 
of otluT girdl(‘s have come to light, but 
the most famous are doubtless thos(* in 
the Mu.s<V de (duny in Paris, which are 
good exam})les of the two types already 
discussed, that is to say the kind fitted 
with one frontal plate for ])rotecti()n of 
the vulva ordy, and the second type 
when* tile anus also is controlled. These 
and a number of otlier models from va- 
rious })arts (d* Euroj)e are fully dealt 
with by Dingwall {Op. cif., p|). 71 seep). 
Since publication, howevi'r, further in- 
formation has been received and other 
girdles have been rejiorted. 

Thus in the Farnham Museum 
(Bland ford, Dorset, England) there is 
a steel chastity belt with engraved de- 
signs on both frontal and jiosterior 
plate. The.sc* designs are of open work 
cut out of the metal, and the hip band 
is furni.shed with two alt(*rnative clasps 
for securing it round the body. As in 
many other s])ecim(*ns holes are drilled 
all round the (*dges of both pla1(‘s where 
formerly a lining of velvet or of sonn? 
other soft material was sewn. The ori- 
fice in the frontal plate has the usual 
serrated edges, whilst that in the hinder 
plate is of trefoil design. The history 
of this belt is, unfortunately, not known, 
as is also the case with a girdle of ex- 

® For full <l<*tiiilH see Dingwall, Op. cit., ])p. 
84 seq. and cf. Proc. of ihc Second Int. Con 
grc8S for Sex liesearchy 1930, Edinburgh, 
1931, p. 589. 
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ceptional interest which was originally 
in the Aston Hall Collection in Birming- 
ham, England, and is now in the Art 
Gallery and Museum of the same city. 

It is of iron and possibly dates from 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The hip band is composed of six pieces 
with a slotted adjusting device for vary- 
ing the size. It would seem that there 
may have been formerly a band for use 
vertically, but if so it has been lost. 
The form of the frontal plate is very 
curious and the methods of adjustment 
by means of a turn screw has not been 
reported apparently in anj^ other speci- 
men. This anterior plate is hinged to 
a bar affixed to the band and is of such 
a shaf)e that some artificial modification 
by a later hand seems very jirobable. 
Even so the iilate would b(‘ much 
broader than in the majority of other 
existing specimens. The opening is of 
such a size that its purjiose does not 
seem to be met; and on one side of the 
plate a hole has been roughly cut out for 
a reason which is very obscure. Both 
the plate and parts of the frontal band 
have been drilled for the usual lining, 
but there is no drilling in other parts 
of the hip band nor are there now any 
teeth or signs of serrated edges around 
tlie opening in the anterior plate.® 

Although little information has been 
jiiiblished on the use of girdles of chas- 
tity outside Europe material has been 
obtained which shows that these devices 
are not unknown elsewhere.' It appears 
that in former times the Pennsylvania 
pioneer women, and to a lesser extent 
Indian girls, were forced to wear de- 
vices which were true chastity belts. W. 

” Although the typo i.s vory curious and 
shows possible modifications it may certainly 
be a genuine examfde of the one plate type 
falling into Dingwall ’s classification of Type 
Jl (see Op. cit., p. IGl). 

In IT. W. Shoemaker’s paper on old time 
words, still or n'cently in use among the 
I’ennsylvania Mountain j)eople {Puhls, of the 
Penn. Folk-Lore Soc., Altoona, 1930, xii) oc- 
curs mention of a term “eye-holder” ns ap- 
plied to a chastity belt. In a correspondence 
with Shoemaker, the writer was supplied with 
Home information on this matter for W’hich 
he is deeply indebted. 


L. Stephen, of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
provided Shoemaker with information 
on the subject, in 'which he states that 
these belts were made of heavy leather 
studded with rivets. A strap passed 
between the legs and joined at the back 
other straps which were passed round 
the body. At the point of juncture was 
a padlock fitted with a complicated 
mechanism and sometimes of very stout 
construction. There were. Dr. Stephens 
states, two names by which these belts 
were known. One was the Dutch word, 
or rather made-up word, Eiholder; and 
the other was Futsa-shdupper. The first 
term was used in the sense of re- 
strainer,” and may be a corruption of 
the een hoiider^^ (restrainer) or 

may be a slang expression meaning the 
“eye-holder,” where “ej^e” is used for 
vulva as in the English slang expression 
“eye-opener” for penis. 

The literal meaning of the second ex- 
pression, P'utsa-shdupper, was, accord- 
ing to Stephens, “private organ shield” 
and was purely descriptive. In the 
mountains of Central Pennsylvania 
many of the pioneers were Ulster Scots, 
and the term originally used by the 
Dutch soon became “eye-holder.” Moth- 
ers used to fit their daughters with the 
eontraptions when the girls went for 
picnics or other excursions where young 
men were pre.se iit ; and it is said that 
these girdles, or “Day Belts,” as they 
were called, were still in use until re- 
cently. The Indians also adopted them 
for their daughters, and the saying, 
“I’ll clap a belt on her” is still heard 
when some troublesome girl is too fond 
of the company of boys and young men. 

The idea of .such restraints would 
seem to be sufficiently sim]de to have oc- 
curred to many people where the physi- 
cal virginity of the girls was highly 
prized and where these were often in 
danger of seduction by young men in 
the rougher places of the earth. A case 
was recently sent to Dingwall by a 
young man from New Zealand in which 
letter he reported that some of the girls 
living near the Public Works Camps 
on the West Coast of New Zealand were 
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fitted with such devices, and on one oc- 
casion a friend of his on attempting to 
court a young girl, found upon remov- 
ing her clothes that she was wearing a 
metal plate attached to a hip band and 
firmly pressed against her genitals. 

Apart from cases when girls are 
forced to wear such devices as hin- 
drances to masturbation, a practice 
which is often described in current lit- 
erature and which is fully recognized, 
there are instances reported in which 
jealous husbands of to-day are forcing 
their wives to submit to such restraints. 

Before discussing these it may be of interest 
to mention two eases, one of which was dealt 
wdth fully by Dingwall {Op. cif., Ch. iv,) and 
the other which appeared in the Annnles de 
UgalCt de crim. 4r de police scient.f July 

The former case is the instance of the 
Edinburgh doctor, John Moodie, who, in 
1848, published his Medwal T reatise, the 
second part of which is devoted to an 
account of the need for and the method 
of making girdles of chastity for 
Scottish girls, who, according to the au- 
thor, were passionately addicted both to 
manual masturbation and the use of the 
godemiche. In Moodie ’s model the fron- 
tal pad was formed of a kind of grating 
fitted on to a pad which was pressed 
against the vulva, the top of the pad 
resting on the mons veneris and the 
lower point on the perineum. The ap- 
paratus was fastened to the body by 
means of belts attached to tight-fitting 
drawers and the whole was secured by 
a padlock with a secret flap over the 
key hole. This device, according to 
Moodie was not only a remedy against 
masturbation but also, as a means of 
avoiding seduction, it had a ‘‘high and 
essential importance.’’ 

It was as a preventive measure 
against masturbation that the second 
case was exhibited. Miss B. was brought 
to a hospital in Paris and was accused 
of habitual self-abuse. It was found 
that she was wearing a girdle of chas- 
tity that had been bought in a Parisian 
shop. It was of the single plate type. 


padded, and fitted wdth a slotted hip 
band. Examination of the girl revealed 
a vulvo- vaginitis of venereal origin, and 
a torn hymen but no clear evidence of 
masturbation. 

We can now pass to cases in which 
wives have been forced to wear such 
belts by their husbands or lovers and 
where the result has been that the case 
has become known through the oj)era- 
tions of the law.® 

One of the etirliest cases where the 
wearing of a girdle of chastity ended 
in the courts was that mentioned by (). 
Worm in the middle of the seventeenth 
century (see Museum Wormianum, 
Lugd. Bat., IGo.'S, pp. .S8S-:iS9). In this 
instance the girdle consisted of a broad 
band of rough material provided with 
a slit which could only be opened with 
a key which the husband kept to him- 
.self. The plaintifT succeeded in her ac- 
tion and the husband was dismissed with 
ignominy by the judge who ordered him 
to hand over the key to his wife in order 
that she could liberate herself immedi- 
ately. 

Another suppoRcd legal trial, which has for 
many years excited niueh inter(*st, is known to 
ns from the plaidoyer of the lawyer, Preydier, 
which doeument was published in Montf>ellier 
(IT.'IO). This advocate, who aeted as the 
pro.seeiitor in the ease, has not been 8.'itisfae- 
torily identified, and failure to do so has led 
certain authorities to east doubt on the valid- 
ity of the documents and to suggest that the 
whole affair was in the nature of a literary 
joke. 

The evidence has been earefully reviewed at 
length by Dingwall in his study of the girdle 
of chastity already mentioned. He has 
I)ointed out how a person of the name of An- 
toine Preidier was, about at that time, Juge 
des Conventions royaux de Ninu'S, and that he 
was later appointed to the Presidial Court. 
This is of some relevance since in a later edi- 
tion of the plaidoyer w’hich was issued in 
Nimes (1779) the author is described as “M. 

* In France it is probably not illegal for a 
woman to be persuaded to wear a girdle of 
chastity unless injury results. See the law of 
39 avril, 1890. In other countries also the 
question of cruelty is first of all considered, 
as there are women who do not object to such 
hindrances and bear them without complaint 
for lengthy periods. 
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F. * * *^ arocat au Pr^sidial de Nismes.’’ 
Had Frcydier been a fictitious personage, as is 
sometimes urged, it is unlikely that a later 
edition of his plaidoyer would have bet*n pub- 
lished with the statement that its author was 
**avocat au Presidial/^ Moreover the literary 
authorities of the time do not seem to have 
regarded the book as a work of fiction. 

According to the story, a certain Pierre 
Bcrlhc became enamoured of one Marie Lajon, 
but for one reason or another refused to marry 
her, although they were already lovers. Dur- 
ing the course of their attachment Berlhe per- 
suaded Mile. Lajon to put on a girdle of 
chastity which he had obtained, and which 
consisted of a kind of metallic corselet secured 
around the loins and fastened in front by 
a padlock. In front of the vulva a small open- 
ing was left surrounded by sharp points and 
in different parts of the device were sealed 
seams which Berhle imjjressed with a secret 
stamp. 

In due course his lover gave birth to a 
child, and when she had recovered Berhle 
again refused to marry her and again insisted 
on the girdle being worn. Tired at last of 
this treatment the girl sought relief in the 
courts and the ^‘Plaidoyer” is the account by 
her lawyer of her sufferings and her appeal 
against Berhle. 

Passing? over a number of minor cases 
which have been recorded we may con- 
sider briefly here the Hufferte Affair, 
which excited great interest in Paris 
(1892). A workman, employed in a 
jam factory, was accused of violating 
a young girl who was working at the 
same factory. Moreover the relation- 
ship was kept up for some time and 
liufferte^s affection for the girl was such 
that the pangs of jealousy began to af- 
flict him. In order to allay them he per- 
suaded her to wear a chastity belt, but 
the girl, Anna B., at last became tired 
of the whole affair and com])lained, 
whereupon the entire story was revealed. 
Ilufferte was arrested and Anally was 
condemned to two years imprisonment. 

Almost ten years after the Ilufferte 
scandal, another somewhat similar inci- 
dent became known in Home where the 
parties were of much higher social scale. 
In this case a sculptor had made a gir- 
dle with his own hands and forced his 
wife to wear it. Her friends gradually 
became aware of her condition; and the 
affair was finally dragged into the 


courts, where the man confessed what 
had happened and it was stated that he 
himself took the girdle off twice a day 
for his wife’s convenience, since the de- 
vice that he had constructed had no 
suitable provision for the calls of Na- 
ture. 

In 1910 the Affaire Parat convulsed 
Paris. An apothecary, whose shop was 
on the Rue de Vaugirard, was accused 
of cruelty to his wife. When the police 
visited his house they found Mme. Parat 
chained to the bed-post and wearing 
under her clothes an elaborate belted 
affair made of chain mail and securely 
padlocked. Parat was arrested, tried 
and sent to_prison. There was nothing 
strange in a druggist knowing of the 
existence of such things. They are still 
to be found in Parisian stores and ex- 
tracts from trade catalogues will be 
found reprinted in the work of Ding- 
wall already cited. 

In September 1932 another case was 
reported from Paris. Henri Littiere, 
employed at the French Mint, was ar- 
rested on a complaint from his wife on 
the ground of cruelty. It seems that 
Littiere had visited the Musee de Cluny 
one day and had seen the girdles of chas- 
tity on exhibition there. Being of a 
jealous disposition he thought the idea 
so good that he had a similar device 
made bj^ a surgical instrument firm and 
compelled his wife to wear it. Not only 
did he make her submit to wearing the 
belt but he also chastised her and locked 
her up at home whence she finally es- 
caped. Littiere was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment, which on appeal 
was reduced to one week. 

Trouble, however, soon broke out 
again. In 1934 he was again hailed be- 
fore the courts, if we can judge from 
the contemporary press. His wife was 
again wearing the girdle, and for the 
defence it was urged that not only did 
she wear it willingly but told her hus- 
band to be careful not to lose the key, 
adding moreover in court, that it was 
true that her husband might be a bit 
crazy but that she herself was scarcely 
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able to look at a man without running 
after him.® 

Whilst Henri Littiere was deciding in 
Paris to refit his wife with a girdle of 
chastity it is reported that an anti- 
Semitic Hungarian Society, the League 
of Awakened Magj-ars or, as some call 
it the League of Awakening ]\Iag>’^ars, 
issued a National Programme of which 
one point demanded the introduction of 
girdles of chastity to be fitted to all un- 
married girls at the age of 12. The key 
to the belt was to be kept by the father 
or some other competent authority until 
the marriage contract was signed when 
it was to be handed over to the husband. 
The proposal does not appear to have 
been adopted. 

Passing from Europe to the United 
States we may mention one case which 
excited a certain interest in New York 
(1931). It appeared that a certain 
John Bartz, excited by dreams and in- 
flamed by jealousy, persuaded his wife 
to wear a girdle of chastity. The cou- 
ple, who were living in Batavia, N. Y. 
had a large family, and it was said that 
for twenty years Mrs. Bartz had been 
compelled to wear the belt, which was 
made of reinforced leather and .steel .se- 
cured by padlocks. She complained of 
ill treatment also and finally left her 
hu.sband taking refuge in the house of 
her parents in Attica. Bartz was ar- 
rested and held in the Genesee County 
jail on a charge of assault in the .second 
degree. 

From the above .selected instances it 
is clear that the girdle of cha.stity is 
not merely an erotic mystification, as 
has been suppo.sed by .some unac- 
fpiainted with the facts, but a device 
which has been u.sed for many centuries 
and is still in use to-day. It is natural 

the contemporary Press, Sept. 1932, 

if u... u ..i, ^1,^. 

Heft 10, which reprorliicca a photo- 
graph from the New York Times. For the 
second trial see Time, Chicago, Jan. 29, 1934, 
p. 19 and Time and Tide, London, April 7, 
1934, p. 433. 

Time, Chicago, Dec. 4, 1933 & Jan. 29, 
1934. 


therefore that it should be found in lit- 
erature when the lusts of women and 
the difficulty of curbing them are held 
up to laughter. As is said in the 
Musarnm Deliciae of Mennis and James 
(London, 1655) : 

‘*For women are like angry Mastives chain’d, 
They bite at all, when they are all restrain ’d. 
We may set locks and guards to watch their 
fires. 

But have no means to quench their hot de- 
sires. 

Man may as well, by cunning, go about, 

To stop the Sun in motion, as by doubt, 

To keep a nettled woman, if that she 
Strongly disposed be to Venery. ’ ’ 

Or again the uselessness of restraint is 
seen in the lines: 

‘‘Lock her from Man and Bea.st, and all con- 
tent, 

She’l make thee Cuckold with an instru- 
ment. ’ ’ 

This scepticism as to the i)os.sibiIity of 
curbing the .sexual appetite of women 
when aroused is found in much of the 
anti-feminist literature; and the at- 
tempts of men to effect it is often a 
theme where the appearance of the gir- 
dle of chastity is to be expected. In 
C’hapter V. of Dingwall’s work on the 
chastity belt will he found a general 
.survey of this cpiestion, so here only a 
brief summary will be given of some of 
the most im])ortant sources. 

One of the earliest tales in Avhich it is 
mentioned is that by GiroUimo Morlini 
who lived in the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century. In his Novcllae (Ed. 
3, Lut. Parisiorum, 1855, p. 65 .scq.) he 
tells the .story of the married woman 
who fell in love with a young man and 
did all in her power to seduce him. Fi- 
nally she succeeded and their night of 
love is described in vivid terms by the 
romancer as is also the incident where 
the outraged husband makes his ap- 
pearance. He speedily took stei)s to 

— further intimacies and promptly 

fitted his wife with a girdle of chas- 
tity remarking that now he could go 
about in safety. 

Another tale narrates how an incon- 
tinent nun seduced a Milanese noble, 
who, being absent minded, appeared 
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next day in a monk^s habit having 
donned the garments of the nun’s pre- 
vious lover by mistake! This incident 



Fig. 3. Book-Plate of Melchior Sciiedel, c. 

1570. (After Dingwall.) 

made such an impression on other nobles 
that they hastily had metallic drawers 
made for their wives which effectually 
guarded both anterior and posterior ave- 
nues and which were fastened above the 
navel and closed by a lock and kev (Fig. 

One of the most curious literary ref- 
erences in English is that to be found 
in the works of Sir David Lyndsay, who 
lived about loOO. It occurs in a work 
which is preserved in the Dannatyne 
IManuscript, a new edition of which is 
issued by the Scottish Text Society. An 
old man is introduced who is leading his 
wife in a dance. He says: 

Bossy, my hairt, I mon ly doun and sleip, 
And in niyno anno so quyotly thow creip; 
Bossy, iny hairt, first lat me lok thy e — 
J^yne lat me keip the key as I was wount. ” 

He locks up his wife, puts the key under 
his head and falls asleep. Lovers then 
come up to ask for Bessy’s favors, but 


only one of them is greeted with any 
enthusiasm. She says : 

‘*Now welcome to me aboif thame aw. 
Was nevir wyf sa straitly rokkit 
Se ye not how my c — is lokkit. ’ ’ 

Her lover is disgusted and says; 

‘‘Thinkis he nocht schamo, that brybor blunt. 
To put ane lok vpoun your c — 

Bessy does not know what to do, but she 
gets her lover to steal the key from be- 
neath the head of her husband. They 
go off, Bessy remarking, ^‘Na than lat 
ws ga play our fill.” 

The old man soon awakes, finds Bessy 
and the key gone, and a scene ensues in 
which the key is adroitly slipped back 
where Bessy has put it. The old man 
is pleased and remarks, 

trow thair be no man in FyfTe, 

That evir had sa gude ane wyfe. ^ ^ 
Baunatyne MS., Ill, 

94-9. 

In the seventeenth century in France 
the girdle was occasionally mentioned in 
story and play, as for example in the 
comedy La Rome Ridicule by M. A. de 
Gerard, and L^Amour Sentinelle, ou le 
Cadenas force by D. C. de Nanteuil. 
Similarly, in the Saiyra Soiadica of 
Nicolas Chorier there is an account and 



Fig. 4. The Jealous Husband Prepares poe 
A Journey. (French, 17th Century.) 

description of girdles of chastity ; and 
the subject of the novel, L' Amour en 
furcur, of which many editions appeared 
from 1690, is a lady who was forced to 
wear such a belt and the adventures 
which befell her and her lovers (Fig. 4). 
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At the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century appeared in Paris an 
amusing satire on the girdle and its re- 
sults, entitled Sat ij res sur tes femmes 
bourgeoisies qni sc font madame, which 
was probably written by d’llennissart. 
In this case both husband and wife 
agreed to be mechanically restrained 
and the story of their duplicity makes 



Fig. 5. Girdle or Chastity: Erbach Collec- 
tion, Ekbach, Oden WALD, Germany. (After 
Dingwall.) 

amusing reading. German literature 
also is not without mention of such de- 
vices, and the subject of the “Italian 
Locks” as tliey were called is brought 
up when empha.sis is required to be laid 
on the faithlessness of married women. 

To sum up, then, we have seen that 
the girdle of chastity has been in use 
since perhaps the twelfth centurj^ and 
is still found in modern times. Two 
main types are to be distinguished which 
differ inasmuch as one has protection 
only in the front, whilst in others the 
frontal plate is somewhat extended 
backwards to protect the anus, or con- 
sists of two distinct portions (Fig. 5). 
Variations exist, and differ both in the 
quality, material and design, but the 
aim in all is the same, namely to pro- 
tect the female genitals and adjacent 
regions from interference exeejit when 
that interference can be legitimately ex- 
ercised. 

The standard work on the girdle of chastity 
is Eric John Dingwall’s The Girdle of Chastity 


(Loudon, 1931) which reviews the whole field 
with detailed references. Earlier sketches 
were Le Cinture di castitd (Roma, 1881, and 
later editions) by E. M., which has been at- 
tributed to V. Busnelli; La Ceinturc de Clias- 
teii (Paris, 1904) by Dr. Caufeynon, the 
pseudonym of J. Fauconney; and Der Kcusch- 
heitsgiirtcl by F. Grapow (in Geschlecht und 
Gesellschaft 1911, vi, 289-307). Other ref- 
erences are indicated in the text or can be 
verified by consulting certain of the works 
mentioned above. 

GONADS, the sperm-glands or sex- 
glands; the female gonad is the ovary, 
and the male gonad is the testicle. The 
gonadal activity accompanying puberty 
is known as gonado-advent , and the ces- 
sation of gonadal activity accompanying 
senility is known as gonadopause. The 
gonads produce the reproductive or 
sperm-cells: the ovum in the female, and 
the spermatozoon in the male. These 
sexual cells are known as gametes (from 
the Greek word, meaning sj)Ouse). Thus 
a gonad is the gamete-producing gland. 
The fertilized egg, or cell resulting from 
the fusion of two gametes, is known as 
the zggote (from the Greek 
joined). 

HALL, G[RANVILLE] STANLEY 

(1844-11124), American psychologist and 
educationalist, llis contributions to the 
subject of sex — its biology, its psycho- 
logical ])hases, its ethnological jilace, its 
relation to religion and art, and to the 
.stages of life in the individual, and most 
of all to education and culture and the 
future of the race — were so num(‘rous 
and so widely distributed through his 
books and treatises and more casual 
papers in many periodicals and reports 
that to present them all in a form satis- 
fying to the exact literary biographer 
would be a formidable task, although 
an imi)ortant one. These contributions 
as a whole constitute a distinctly new 
and original develof)meut in this field, 
and they still remain in an unappraised 
relation to other lines of progress in the 
current psychology and biology of man. 
This work needs especially to be treated 
in comparison with the Freudian psy- 
chology, with which it is in part in 
harmony, but from which, both in fun- 
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damentals and in practical issues it is 
in some ways widely at variance. 

To obtain a clear view of Hall’s treatment 
of the problems of sex, one must observe sev- 
eral biojjraphical facts. lie originated in a 

g^rowth of scientific interests. He graduated 
from a college in which philosophy, especially 
ethics, and religion and literature were the 
dominant themes; and latt*r he graduated in 
theology. Not satisfied with these attainments, 
and already before the completion of his 
courses having some perception of his own 
proper sjihere in science and philosophy, he 
turned to Germany for a broader, more liberal 
education. There for two prolonged periods 
he studied under the influence of great teach- 
(MS of ]diilos(»phy, biology, theology and 
jisychology. Never a mere revolt^r, he re- 
tained throughout life his interest in the prin- 
cipl<“s of his early training, but he showed an 
unusual aj>titude for sympathetic utilization of 
various, evim conflicting, systems of thought. 
His own philosophy was a continuous growth, 
without cons(‘ious systematization. It was in 
no sense a synthesis of other philosophies, but 
rather an individual jjrevision of scientific 
progress which became the basis of a series of 
intensive investigations of probleims of psychol- 
ogy, ill which there is evident the dominating 
force of a strong jiersonality, and a continuous 
advancement along lines set by an early orien- 
tation in tlie evolutionary philosojdiy of life 
and the sciences of man. This remained his 
permanent adjustment and his absorbing in- 
terest. 

Hall termed his own field Biologkal 
PhllosopJii/ to indicate his departure 
from tlie more restricted area of physio- 
logical j)sychology. lie meant by this 
that the proper scope of the sciences of 
man was the whole of organic life, and 
the result a total conception of the 
meaning of life as a program for an 
indefinitely long future of conscious evo- 
lution. 

The general principle of this biolog- 
ical philosophy in its aspect of history 
of nature is the i)rinciple of recapitu- 
lation. Hairs great work was the ex- 
j)loitation of that principle which states 
that PhAjlogenesis is matched by Onto- 
genesis. Each individual repeats, stage 
by stage, although in no single and un- 
modifiable order, the steps through 
which the race has progressed from the 
beginning. Each stage must be repre- 
sented in the individual. The child 


must realize, both in mind and in 
body, all that was contained in the 
stage of the race which, at any time, 
he is representing. Only by such real- 
ization can he be prepared for the next 

mentum for reaching maturity. En- 
forced growth, the elision of steps, the 
inflicting upon the child of types of be- 
havior inappropriate to the stage in 
which he is living are all bad. It is 
equally wrong, on the other hand, to 
overemphasize and unduly stimulate any 
stage, since thus the child ^s growth may 
be arrested, permanently, with respect 
to one function, or many, or totally. 
The child who is thus imi)eded, or whose 
growth is distorted or unduly acceler- 
ated will not become mature. He will 
lack momentum, and he will fail to be 
prepared to perform the essential task 
of the adolescent, which is to advance 
beyond the highest level yet reached by 
the race, and to live for a time cre- 
atively, mapping out new vistas for the 
race, producing new culture forms, hav- 
ing new experiences which in time will 
become embodied in the true inheritance 
of the succeeding generations. 

At the time of adolescence, the bio- 
logical forces within the individual ac- 
complish a momentous change from 
devotion to a narrow, merely individual 
life to a broader, more altruistic racial 
life. Like other stages, this final stage, 
before maturity is reached, demands full 
recognition and consent. It represents 
at the beginning a time when the racial 
life was changing to a more mental life, 
in which there was a striving to reach 
a higher spiritual level; and when, for 
a time, there was conflict and even 
chaos. This was a period of the race 
before history", but the conflict was well 
recorded in memory in the form of 
myth, story and tradition. In the race 
and in the individual it is a stage of 
impulse and unorganized experience, 
marked by the danger of excess, abnor- 
mality and crime. For the adolescent it 
is a period of storm and stress, and 
moral conflict, when for a brief time 
the individual represents in potentiality 
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the man 'VTho is to be, and also all the 
capacity of the race for evil and de- 
greneration. If the race continues to 
advance it will progress by the victory 
of the good over the bad at adolescence, 
by the fulfilment of the promise of 
adolescence. 

In the process of conscious evolution 
of the race towards an ever more abun- 
dant and higher life, the interest of the 
individual is secondary to the interests 
of the race. The individual, however, 
is not required to sacrifice himself in 
this ser.vice of the race, since the altru- 
istic life which he is to lead is a normal 
life, and the source of the greatest hap- 
piness. Service to the race is best per- 
formed by the individual when he 
develops all of the powers that are in- 
herent in him. He must abandon many 
desires; he will see that much is per- 
sonally unattainable: and he must work 
for other generations ; but the very 
essence of the highest religious and 
moral life which will make this possible 
is the quality of morale which is the 
total of perfect mental and physical 
health. 

In Hall’s philosophy, the great prob- 
lem of education, in its widest sense, is 
the preparation of the individual for 
the profound change at adole.scence, 
from the state of childhood to the state 
of adulthood, and the safe conduct of 
the adolescent through the period of 
transition. Out of the recapitulatory 
principle he developed a consistent eth- 
ics and pedagogy. He did not develop 
any rigorous ethical system, which 
might show how the interests of the 
individual and of the race could be 
harmonized perfectly, and it was not his 
method to analyze mental processes with 
precision, but he devoted himself to ex- 
hibiting a general principle at work in 
most of the major occupations of the 
mind; and in the course of these stud- 
ies, the development, the expression and 
the education of the sexual instinct re- 
ceived, as did other aspects of life — all 
the emotions, the moral and religious 
interests in general — a varied and many- 


sided investigation in which he went far 
afield for his materials. 

Hall’s problem in the sphere of sex 
education was to show the meaning of 
the process of maturation of the sexual 
instinct and emotions; and to discern 
what may properly be entrusted solely 
to nature, and what must be directed 
consciously, by intervention, by pur- 
posive arrangement of environment. 
He did not accept as the whole problem 
the education of sex which should have 
as its aim merely the propagation of 
biologically sound organisms; he be- 
lieved it to be equally important that 
the education of the sexual instinct 
should be conducted as a far-reaching 
psychological problem ; that it was pos- 
sible, through the control of sex, to en- 
sure the growth of a higher civilization, 
an ever-widening cultural life, and that 
the sexual urge was the raw material 
from which this higher culture might be 
created. 

The sexual function, in ])oth its ]>hys- 
ical and its mental manifestations he 
believed to be sui)erabundant. and with- 
out education a menace to the higher 
culture; and if j)ermitted to develop too 
far, and to be made an end in itself, it 
readily, he thought, was turned to per- 
version, and coidd become a source of 
deterioration of the race. Sex requires 
no stimulation; rather, it must be held 
back, so that it may motivate other in- 
tere.sts and be modified by these inter- 
e.sts and assimilated into life as a whole. 
This must be done not only in order to 
maintain civilization at its present level 
but to develop new powers and experi- 
ences which will add to the inheritance 
of the race, since such acquired powers 
and even ex])eriences are de facto in the 
literal sense inherited. 

The recapitulatory law oflTers a gen- 
eral principle for the interpretation of 
the meaning of sex in the life of the in- 
dividual and the race, and an outline 
for its education, but it does not estab- 
lish precise standards or specific rules. 
It shows that sex education is far 
broader than the work of imparting in- 
formation, and that even the important 
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function of guiding* the individual to a 
mature heterosexual adjustment is not 
all that is required. It shows where, in 
a general way, the culture material for 
the broader sex education is to be found : 
that is, in the racial culture sources, es- 
pecially the religious and ethical ; but 
it does not say precisely what materials 
shall be used or what the proper order 
or manner of teaching is. 

Hall urged always that the chief aim 
of education was to bring the individual 
to complete maturity; and that in this 
process the pedagogy of the sexual func- 
tion was one of the most important and 
as yet least understood of the great edu- 
cational problems. He emphasized, on 
])iological grounds, that mainly the edu- 
cation of the two sexes should be con- 
ducted separately, since only in this way 
could that complete maturity be 
achieved, the required culture and the 
whole attitude in teaching being nat- 
urally different for the boy and the girl. 
The keynote of the education of the 
sexual function is restraint. Restraint 
is necessar}^ in order to delay and to 
divert into broader channels the on- 
rushing tide of sexual impulse, and by 
this retardation to allow all the endow- 
ment of the race to be re})resented in 
the individual. The goal seen from the 
beginning is the union of the matured 
male and the female equally developed 
to the most comj)lete adulthood. Ma- 
turity is not achieved through the het- 
erosexual functioning itself, but the 
heterosexual function is an eventuation 
following complete maturation. The 
process of maturation in the broader 
sense as revealed by the law of recapitu- 
lation cannot be left to chance, or solely 
to nature, but it must be conducted 
from the beginning consciously, in ac- 
cord with the general principle of phys- 
ical and mental evolution, and with* full 
recognition of the meaning of the stages 
fixed by nature, but also with clear vi- 
sion of the ultimate goal and the re- 
sources that may be used for perfecting 
the final stage. 

The education that has as its aim the 
complete maturation of the sexual in- 


stinct, and its full employment in the 
advancement of the race properly be- 
gins in infancy, with attention to cloth- 
ing, bathing, correction of local irrita- 
tions, avoidance of excessive fondling, 
and of everything that produces intense 
spasms of feeling; and there must be 
constant watchfulness to prevent wrong 
habits. Direct teaching of the facts of 
sex should begin as early as eight or 
ten years, since sexuality flourishes long 
before puberty. This teaching should 
be simple and plain, carefully measured 
to suit the age, drawing most upon the 
facts of plant and animal life, and wdth 
studied attention to favorable situations. 
It should begin always in the home, and 
it should aim to circumvent the evil in- 
fluences of companions who may asso- 
ciate sex, in the child’s mind, with de- 
ceit, shame and vulgarity. Especially 
this teaching must prepare the child so 
that sex knowledge may not burst upon 
the mind crudely at the time of puberty 
when it may conflict with newly forming 
ideals. With the girl the instruction 
should center about child-bearing so that 
later, love shall never be separated from 
the thought of the maternal function. 
As i)uberty approaches, a foundation for 
the more difficult part of the training 
of the sexual impulses must be estab- 
lished by stimulating those interests 
which later are to become the means for 
the diversion of the sexual interests 
into other channels. 

At puberty and aftenvards, direct 
teaching is harder, and the education of 
sex requires the best pedagogical wis- 
dom. Much depends, for later health 
and power, upon what happens then. 
Since most of what is best after puberty 
is secondary sexual in origin, the de- 
velopment of interests which arise from 
the sexual instinct is of the highest im- 
portance. Such interests as manners, 
dress, ornament, friendship, loyalty, 
honor, are to be regarded as controls of 
sexuality, since they are irradiations 
from it, impossible if the sexual instinct 
itself is perverted. Ideals of physical 
perfection, intellectual interests, indus- 
trial interests, music and other arts, 
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serve the purpose of thus irradiating 
sex, and taking it up into higher enthu- 
siasms and tensions. Effort to control 
it by will alone is wasteful. Conversion, 
especially, is to be thouglit of as con- 
cerned most with the sexual life. Ado- 
lescence naturally embodies the transi- 
tion represented by conversion, so 
universally occurring in the races of 
men as a change from the individual to 
the fully social life. Conversion, con- 
cerned with the development of the 
higher mental life in the race, has had 
as its chief function the control of sex- 
uality. At puberty all the powers of 
religion and morality are needed to di- 
vert sex, for a time, away from its spe- 
cific objectives. Strong motor interests, 
also, help to regulate the sexual pas- 
sions, at this time. Such activities as 
walking, running, and hill-climbing are 
especially useful in preventing the over- 
excitation or perversion of sex so likely 
to occur in puberty. The teaching of 
eugenics has an important place in help- 
ing to elevate the s(*xual impulses and 
in arousing enthusiasm for the deeper 
problems of hivStor>’ and .sociologJ^ 

The needs of the two sexes are so dif- 
ferent because of fundamentally diverse 
biological aims, that it is doubtful 
whether boys and girls should be edu- 
cated together after the age of twelve. 
Since the deepest in.stinct of women is 
to transmit life, the ideal education for 
the girl .should make training for 
motherhood central. The woman is 
more generic by nature, less adapted for 
specialized activities, and also more con- 
servative; and these differences impose 
definite ta.sks upon the educator. Per- 
fect health for the girl is attainable 
only as .she progresses according to her 
own nature, through the steps which 
constitute the great change from the 
selfish to the altrui.stic life. To violate 
this natural growth by forcing the girl 
to adapt herself to a curriculum and 
type of education devised for the boy is 
wrong. 

The right way is to develop the dif- 
ferences rather than the similarities of 
the sexes. It is natural for the girl to 


withdraw from the other sex as maturity 
approaches, and to be sentimental and 
romantic; and for the boy, it is natural 
that the girl should seem to be apart 
and ideal. As adolescence progresses 
there should be a subtle tension and re- 
straint between the sexes, and at this 
time much familiarity is bad. Particu- 
larly vicious is a spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the sexes at this age. Another 
evil is the introduction, in the boy’s 
training, of too much feminine influence 
during the pubertal period, since true 
virility at that age is not adapted to 
taking a high polish. The relative seg- 
regation of the sexes in the process of 
education creates the situation most fa- 
vorable for realizing full maturity for 
each sex, each according to its own espe- 
cial nature. There are many ]) it falls at 
best, and the greatest danger, always 
present, is that there may be arrest of 
growth before all the capacities have 
been exploited. 

Sex is a plastic force, out of which 
many inten*sts and achievements may be 
created. It stands at i)ul)erty at the 
parting of the ways, where it may be 
attached merely to the selfish pleasure 
life of the child or may he converted to 
the motivation of the interests of the al- 
truistic life of the adult. The chief 
danger from the jM^rversion and imma- 
turity which are threatened is that sex 
will be detached from the interests that 
normally accompany it, both tin* social 
and the personal ; and that as a conse- 
quence it will remain at a low level and 
be wholly unproductive. 

The important lesson to teach the ado- 
lescent is that sex is primarily for the 
race, and not for the pleasure life; and 
also that many coveted j)rizes depend 
upon correct sexual habits; that the sex- 
ual organs have two functions: repro- 
duction and to give force and energy to 
other parts and to character generally; 
that all work requiring great effort de- 
mands sexual temperance ; and that 
there is a health of body and mind 
which those who are too much devoted 
to the sexual life can never know. 

Sex has eventually its rightful domi- 
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nant place in life. Its normal expres- 
sion is in the association of fully 
matured adults. Even there, however, 
the restraint is not relaxed. The ideal 
sex is thrifty, temperate and elevated. 
Having passed the danger point at 
which it may destroy the bloom and en- 
thusiasm of youth, it is still to a certain 
extent in need of education and control. 
As merely sensuous, it never seems quite 
to lose its stigma of sin. To be normal 
it must be highly gratifying to both in- 
dividuals, an expression of true mating 
and of perfect health and of noble pur- 
pose. Grossness and imperfection in it 
not only mar the individual but also 
deprive the offspring. 

G. Stant.,ey Hall’s Writings on Sex 

Adolcaccncpy its TsyclinJogy and its dela- 
tions to Physiology, Anthropology, Socudogy, 
Sex, CrimCj Peligion and Education, 1904, 2 
Vols. (the chief source book for tiie mat-erials 
on sex'). 

Educational Problems, 1911, 2 Vola. Espe- 
cially Vol. T. Chap, vii, pp. 388-529, The 
I’edajjojfv of Sex. Also Vol. 2, Cliap. 9, The 
Budding; Girl. 

Initiations into Adolescence, 1890. Proceed- 
ing's American Antiquarian Society, ]»p. 367- 
400. 

Marriage and Fecundity of College Men and 
Jf'orncn (with Theodate L. Smith), Ped. Sem, 
1903, pp. 275-314. 

Psychic Arrest in Adolescence. Proc. N. 
K. a’., 1903, ])p. 811-13. 

The Question of Co-Education, ^Munsey, 
1900, pp. 508-92. 

The Feminist m Science, Independent, 1900, 

j)p, 001-02. 

How and When to he Frank with Boys, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, SepUmiber, 1907. 

The Needs and Methods of Educating 
Young People in the Hygiene of Sex, Ped. 
Sem. 1908, pp. 82-91. Also in American 
Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
Transactions, 1908, pp. 195-205. 

From (Generation to Generation: with Some 
Plain Language About Pace Suicide and the 
Instruction of Children During Adolescence, 
American Magazine, 1908, pp. 248-54. 

The Boy that Your Boy Plays With, The 
Circle, 1908, pp. 24-00. 

The Proper Education of Girls, The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, 1908, pp. 61-3. 

The Kind of Women Colleges Produce, Ap- 
pleton ’s, 1908, pp. 313-19. 

A Safeguard Against Evil, Mother’s Maga- 
zine, 1909, pp. 6-7. 

Education in Sex Hygiene, Eugenics Re- 
view, 1910, pp. 242-53. 


The Physical Basis of the Moral and Re- 
ligious Life, Address Delivered in Connection 
with the 25th Anniversary Exercises June 1, 

1910, Y. M. C. A. Training School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, The Association Seminar, 

1911, pp. 27-31. 

In Life *s Drama Sex Plays the Leading 
Part, Sagamore Sociological Conference, June 
28-30, 1911, pp. 27-31. 

Eugenics: Its Ideals and What It Is Go- 
ing to Do, Religious Education, June, 1911, 
pp. 152-59. 

The Teaching of Sex in Schools and Col- 
leges, Social Diseases (Amer. Soc. for Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis, N. Y.) 1911, Vol. 
2, No. 4, pp. 1-19. 

Spiel, Erholung und Ruckschlag, Zeitschrift 
fiir Sexualwiss., 1919, pp. 52-61. 

Points of Difference between Men and 
Women, Inherent and Acquired, Proceedings 
of the International Conference of Women 
Physicians, 1919, N. Y., 1920, Vol. 4, pp. 90- 
99. 

Sex Vicariates and Sublimations, Proceed- 
ings of the International Conference of 
Women Physicians, N. Y., 1920, Vol. 5, pp. 
66-75. 

The Dangerous Age, Pedagogical Seminary, 
1921, pp. 275-94. 

G. E. P. 

HERAISM, a term devised by Van de 
Velde from Hera, wife of Zeus, and de- 
fined by him as “a phenomenon which 
aims at increasing the power of the 
woman, with the viewpoint that the lady 
is a being on a higher plane and should 
be served and honored as such by the 
man. ’ ’ 

T. H. Van dc Velde, Die Abneigung in der 
Ehe (Sex Hostility in Marriage, 1928, ch. xiv). 

HERMA. A stone pillar image, com- 
monly square, surmounted by a head of 
Hermes, the face usually bearded. 
There were pillars such as these in sev- 
eral public places at Athens; they also 
stood in front of private houses. They 
had a phallic significance. In pre- 
elassical times, a phallic herma was em- 
ployed to rci)resent Bacchus. 

HIRSCHFELD, MAGNUS [Autobio- 
graphical Sketch J, German sexologist. 
Magnus Hirschfeld was born May 14, 
1868, in Kolberg, the port of the Prus- 
sian province of Pomerania on the Bal- 
tic Sea. His father was Sanitary Coun- 
cillor Doctor Hermann Hirschfeld ; 
distinguished as a philanthropist, he 
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was responsible for many hygienic and 
social measures. After his death 
(18S5), the citizens of Kolberg erected 
in his honor a public monument in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding work. For 
nearly fifty years this monument graced 
the city; the Hitler regime removed it 
from sight because the man wliose name 
was thus commemorated was a Jew. 

Magnus Hirschfeld ^s two elder brothers also 
were physicians; one died in Chicago (U.S.A.) ; 
the other in Davos (Switzerland). One of 
his sisters was the well-known writer, Franz- 
isca Mann. At the age of 1.", Ilirschfeld 
published his first literary work, “The Dream 
of a Universal Language”; this appeared in 
Der Zeitgeist^ a Berlin weekly whose editor 
had no idea that the author of this, and an- 
other etymologico-scientific essay which soon 
followed (“Our Given Names ”), was still a 
schoolboy. 

Hirschfeld at first devoted himself to the 
study of languages and philosophy; he studied 
in Breslau, later going to Strasbourg, then to 
^funich where he regist<‘red for a medical 
course; he grjiduated under Virchow with a 
dissertation on “Affections of the Nerves fol- 
lowing an Attack of Influenza.” .After pass- 
ing his state examination in AViirzburg, and 
his discharge from military service, he visite<l 
the World Exposition in Chicago (l^OrV), leav- 
ing been sent there as a repc»rter for various 
periodicals and newspjipers. (America of 
course looked changed to him when he caim* 
again 40 years later; automobiles, cinemas, 
radio, telephom*, skyscrapers and j»rohibition 
had given to the countrj’ an altogether differ- 
ent complexion.) 

Leaving New York, Ilirschfidd travtded to 
North Africa (Morocco and Algiers), return- 
ing to Germany (1894) by way (jf Spain .and 
Italy. He settled in Magdeburg as a general 
practitioner; two years later he removed to 
Charlottenburg. Ho delivered many lectures 
on hygienic problems and founded, ff)r work- 
ers’ families, an Insurance Institution (Haus- 
artzkasse), replicas of which soon s])rang up 
in many other cities, becoming communized 
later. 

Hirschfeld ’s first contribution to sex- 
ology, Sappho and Socrates (1896), ap- 
peared under a pseudonym. It was the 
result of the suicide of one of his pa- 
tients, a young officer who shot him.self 
on the eve of his marriage, befpieath- 
ing Dr. Hirschfeld many of his notes 
and drawings. This work appeared 
synchronously with the trial of Oscar 
Wilde in London. Wilde’s writings (es- 


pecially his “Picture of Dorian Gray’’) 
were widely read in Germany at the 
time. In Sappho amd Socrates, Hirsch- 
feld defended the view that the sexual 
urge, normal and abnormal, is the result 
of a certain inborn goal-striving consti- 
tution, influenced by the glands of in- 
ternal secretion. The brochure Sappho 
and Sorrates was as a tiny stone setting 
the great avalanche rolling. Not only 
was it a solace to a large group of peo- 
ple Avhose number increased to thou- 
sands during the years, but it marked 
the beginning of various publications 
dealing with the ])roblem of sexual in- 
termediates {inheiwecns) and allied 
topics. 

In 1897, Hirschfeld organized the 
Scientific-IIumanist ic (’ommittee which 
presented to the Reichstag a ])etition 
for the repeal of Section ITo of the Ger- 
man Criminal Code*. The now cele- 
brated api)eal circulated for 10 years. 
With the collaboration of Hermann 
Rohleder (Leipzig), and Ph’iedrich S. 
Kraiiss (Vienna), Hirsclif(‘l(l issued the 
first Zcilschrifi fur Scxualwisscnschafi 
('Journal of Sexual Science, 1908) ; with 
I wan Hloch, Albert Eulenhurg and 
Heinrich Kdrber lu* founded the ^I(*(li- 
eal Society for S(*xual Sei(*nee (Aerzt- 
liehe Gesellsehaft fiir Sexualwiss('n- 
sehaft, IfUd). In the meantime, 
Hirschfeld had settled in Derlin (1910) 
as the first specialist in psychosexual 
diseases (S})ezialarzt fur seedisehe Sex- 
ualleiden ) . 

To facilitate, as much as possible, ex- 
aminations of the individual sexual con- 
.stitution, Hirschfeld (shortly after 
1900) compiled a psychobiological ques- 
tionnaire. This questionnaire contained 
l‘K) (jueslions and was filled out by more 
than 10,000 men and women ; it is a 
mo.st important document for further 
research. On the basis of these ques- 
tionnaires, Hirschfeld wrote his first 
sexo-biological book, Nafnrgesefze der 
Liche {Natural Laws of Love, divided 
into three parts: Love’s Impression, 
Love’s Urge, Love’s Ex])ression). The 
work explains that as every attraction 
in nature, from chemical elements to 
cosmic bodies, rests upon law, so hu- 
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man attraction and repulsion, love and 
hate, are governed by natural laws, the 
scientific knowledge of which is of great 
importance to the individual and to the 
entire human family. 

Other writings followed. Ilirschfeld 
published 187 works in the space of 
thirty years, the following five being 
the most important: Die Transvesiiien 
(Transvestitists, researches into the 
erotic disguise-urge, with exhaustive 
causuistics and historical material ) ; Die 
Homosexnalitiit den Mannes und dcs 
Weihes (Homosexuality in ]\Ian and 
Woman) ; Sexufdpafhologie (Sexual 
Patholog}", textbook for j)hysiciaus and 
students, 3 volumes) ; Die Gcsehleehts- 
hunde (Sexual Knowledge, ])ased on 30 
years of research and experience, d vol- 
umes) ; Die Weltreise dries Sexual fnr- 
sehers (World Journey of a Sexual Re- 
search Worker). 

Four sj)ecial fields are covered in 
these works, making an entity of the 
subject of sexual science : ( 1 ) Sexual 

Riology: with sub-headings: sexual 
physiology, sexual j)sychoIogy and sex- 
ual hygiene. (2) Sexual Pathology. 
(3) Sexual Sociology: relation between 
sexual and social cpiestions. (4) S(*xual 
Ethnology: dealing with the manifold 
sexual and love customs of nations, 
showing that up to the present time 
man has not generally ])een successful 
in finding a satisfactory answer to his 
sexo-biological needs and jiroblems. 

The foregoing arrangement served 
also as the basis for the organization 
and collections of the Institute of Sex- 
ual Science, founded after 25 years of 
[)reparation, by Ilirschfeld in Berlin 
(1918). For tile home of the Institute, 
Ilirschfeld acquired the mansion of 
Prince Ilatzfeld, German Ambassador 
to France. Architectonically it was one 
of the most beautiful buildings in Ber- 
lin. In 1919, it was taken over for- 
mally by the Prussian Government as 
the ]\Iagnus Ilirschfeld Foundation. 
The Institute had various technical de- 
partments and teaching courses. It 
housed a special librar^^ of approxi- 
mately 20,000 volumes, collections of 
more than 35,000 pictures gathered 


from all parts of the earth. It was 
visited for the purpose of research and 
study by thousands of physicians and 
scientists from all over the world. 

Two features of the Institute deserve 
special mention : the Marriage Consulta- 
tion Department, the first of its kind 
in Germany (wliich was followed up to 
1932 by 250 similar institutions in Ger- 
many and Austria), where men and 
women about to be married would un- 
dergo a physical and psychic examina- 
tion to ascertain whether their 
prosi)ective marital union was desirable 
for them and for their progeny. No 
compulsion, of course, was resorted to, 
but on thedjasis of the examinations* a 
I>rognosis was made. Frequently, fit- 
ness for marriage was accomplished by 
prescribing a course of treatment. Of 
equal importance was the advice to those 
already married. Many discordant ele- 
ments, such as frigidity in the woman 
and impotence in the man, could thus 
be eliminated. Birth control informa- 
tion was given in a conscientious, scien- 
tific manner in appropriate cases. 
When the marriage proved incompat- 
ible, the basic law — “not wJw is at fault, 
but what is at fault — served as the 
mode of action. 

The second feature, which filled a 
great need, was the Questionnaire Eve- 
nings, h(‘ld weekly in the Ernst Haeckel 
Hall of the Institute. This hall bore 
the inscri])tion : Not for its own sake is 
Scicnee, but for all Humanity. These 
evenings atToi*ded the public an oppor- 
tunity to deposit, in a box, every week 
(piestions ])referably without signatures; 
on a certain day these questions were 
answered by an Institute physician. On 
those evenings, when liberal and scien- 
tific explanations of all sexual problems 
were given, the attendance was enor- 
mous. 

An important activity was Hirschfcld^s 
service as expert in the courts ; he testified 
in mimeruus sensational trials, from the sexo- 
political trial of the Kaiser’s friend, Prince 
Phillipp Eiilerilmrg, and ^faximilian Harden, 
to the Lhtzow-Hagedorn-Krantz and Frenzel 
trials, llis analyses of the accused often 
turned the verdict in their favor and he saved 
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many from the penitentiary and prison, and 
in several cases even from capital punishment. 

The Sexual-Forensic Department of 
the Institute dealt not only with moral 
delinquencies, but also with robbery, as- 
sault, murder and homicide whenever 
they had any connection with sex life. 
Careful attention was also griven to the 
alimentary processes. During recent 
years, blood-examination was added to 
the examination of the sperma. The 
Institute was frequently called upon for 
expert advice by the authorities. 

Advice was given gratis in 90*}^^ of cases. 
Expenses were covered chiefly by the revenue 
of the Sexual Therapy Department, also by 
the sale of various preparations of the hor- 
mones, purveyed by the Institute for the treat- 
ment of disturbances of the internal secretions. 

In addition to the Zdischrift fiir Sex- 
vahvissenschaft, already mentioned, 
llirschfeld published the Jahrhilcher 
fiir scxuclle Zwischc7istufen (Yearbooks 
of Sexual Intermediacy, 23 volumes) ; 
Tierteljah rsherich ie (hs ivissenschaff- 
Jich-Jnimanitareyi Komitees (Quarterly 
Rej)orts of the Scientific-Humanistic 
Committee) ; monographs from the In- 
stitute of Sexual Science; Die Sitfen- 
geschichte des Weltkriecjes (History of 
Morals of the World War) ; also, with 
^laria Krische, a monthly periodical, 
Die Aufklaerung (Enlightenment). His 
writings in collaboration with other au- 
thors on this subject are numerous. 

Hirschfeld’s literary activity covered 
other fields. His Die Gurgel vom Ber- 
lin (Berlin’s Gullet) and Alkohol und 
G eschl echini eh en (Alcohol and the Sex 
Life) discuss the alcohol question; 
Warum hassen tins die Volker (Why are 
we hated by the nations) deals with the 
psychology of the War; Wir hrauchen 
ein Genundheitsminisierium (We need 
a Health Ministry) attracted consider- 
able attention. With his sister, Frau 
Franziska Mann, he wrote a brochure 
on Woman SuflPrage. His latest work 
was entitled Racismus, ein Phantom ah 
Welfgefahr (Racism, a Phantom as a 
World Danger). The bibliography of 
his most important works contains about 


200 titles. Lectures and courses given 
by llirschfeld, both at home and abroad, 
either of a technical character delivered 
before professional circles, or of gen- 
eral interest before public audiences, 
may be counted in the thousands. 

llirschfeld called the first Interna- 
tional Congress for Sexual Reform (Ber- 
lin, Virchow-Langenbeck Haus, 1021) ; 
the Second Congress took place in Co- 
penhagen (1928) ; the Third in London 
(1929); the Fourth in Vienna (1930), 
and the Fifth in Briinn (1932). These 
highly important Congresses were or- 
ganized by the Welt-Liga fiir Sexual 
Reform (WLSR) founded by Hirsch- 
feld together with the Swiss August 
Forel and the English Havelock Ellis. 

During the War. llirschfeld devoted 
himself to the care of prisoners, espe- 
cially exchange prisoners, in Switzer- 
land and Holland. After tlie War, 
when the Nazi movement gripj^ed ^lu- 
nich and spread in ever larger circles 
throughout Germany, llirschfeld ’s name 
was placed on the proscri])tion list. 
After delivering a popular scientific lec- 
ture in Munich, he was brutally at- 
tacked in the streets. Unconscious, he 
was taken to the Surgical CMinic, wliere 
his injury was diagnosed as a fracture 
of the skull. As the press carried a 
notice that the attack had jiroven fatal, 
llirschfeld had an opportunity of read- 
ing his own obituary. 

The Nazis persecuted llirschfeld, not 
only on account of his “non-Aryan” 
extraction,. but also because of his open 
acknowledgment of paci fistic and so- 
cialistic tendencies, and his work in .sex- 
ual .science. Because of their libels, 
llirschfeld finally was obliged to bring 
suit for defamation of character against 
the editor of the Stiirmer in Nurnberg. 
The latter, however, by means of re- 
peated postponements prevented the 
ease from coming to trial. Although the 
Nazis themselves derived great profit 
from llirschfeld ’s theories (and called 
on him personally for help) they con- 
tinued his persecution relentlessly ; they 
terrorized his meetings and closed his 
lecture halls, so that for the safety of 
his audiences and himself, Hirschfeld 
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was no lonpfer able to make a public ap- 
pearance. 

Those were the conditions in Germany when 
Hirsehfeld (November 1931) received an in- 
vitation from the German-American Medical 
Society in New York and from other scientific 
organizations in the United States to deliver 
a series of lectures and courses in his special 
field. A fortnight later, when Hirsehfeld left 
his fatherland, he did not suspect he would 
never again see his Institute. During his 
American tour, Hirsehfeld was invited to 
Japan to outline, before a medical congress, 
the present general picture of sexual pathology. 
Having delivered many lectures in the United 
States, from New York to San Francisco, he 
sailed over the Pacific. From Japan he trav- 
eled to China, where he had been previously 
invited and spoke in Peking, Nanking, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong and Canton. Finally, the 
lecture tour carried him to Java. He deliv- 
ered lectures in Ceylon and in India where 
(19.32) he suffered a serious attack of malari.a. 
The following winter was spent in Egypt, 
where Hirsehfeld held a teaching-course in 
sexual science in the University of Cairo. 
This research and teaching journey around 
the world ended in Palestine where Hirsehfeld 
had been invited by the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. From Palestine he returned to 
Europe via Damascus and Beyruth, During 
this world-journey Hirsehfeld collected much 
sexual-ethnological material which he shipped 
to his Institute in Berlin. (The greater part 
of this valuable collection was burned by the 
Nazis, ivhen they demolished his Institute). 

In Greece, after several years of ab- 
sence, Majmus Hirsehfeld again stepped 
on European soil; now he heard tales 
and warnings from Germany which 
made it clear that his life was in danger 
if he returned to his homeland. Hirsch- 
feld then went to Vienna, later to Swit- 
zerland to work on his book of travels. 
It was in Switzerland that the news 
reached him that one hundred of the 
‘'Nazi Committee against the Un-Ger- 
man Spirit^’ had broken into his In- 
stitute (May 6, 1933), destroying the 
greater part of his collection and scien- 
tific material and removing more than 
12,000 volumes from the library, which 
(on May 10), together with a bust of 
Hirsehfeld they publicly burned. 

Thereupon the Institute was officially 
closed. Now it houses: the National- 
Socialistic Juristic Union; the Nibelun- 
gen Verlag; Anti-Communistic Society; 
Institute for Research in Freemasonry; 


Institute for Research in Judaism. 
Hirsehfeld ’s personal property was con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the Prussian 
government, on the ground that he was 
“antagonistic to the spirit of the 
State. 

A few days after the destruction of 
his Institute, Hirsehfeld was in Paris; 
visiting a cinema, he saw with his own 
eyes, on the screen before him, the burn- 
ing of his library. In Prance, where he 
now lives, he was hospitably received as 
a scientist. With French aid he estab- 
lished a smaller Institut des sciences 
sexologique pour la recherche scientif- 
ique des instincts normaux et anormaux 
et de la constitution psychohiologique, 
the foundation of which was composed 
of the remnants — documents, question- 
naires, objects — rescued from the origi- 
nal Institute of Sexual Science, for- 
merlv of Berlin. 

M. H. 

[Shortly after this autobiographical sketch 
was written for Encyclopaedia Sexualis, 
Magnus Hirsehfeld died at Nice, May 14, 1935, 
on his sixty-seventh birthday.] 

HOMOGENIC. Edward Carpenter’s 
term, yiroposed as a substitute for the 
term homosexual. 

HOMOSEXUALITY. 

I. Spontaneous Eruption op Homo- 
sexual Feeling. 

II. The Dipperence Already Present 
IN THE Child. 

III. Child’s Asexual Subconsctous Urge 

TOWARDS THE FUTURE SeXUAL OB- 
JECT. 

IV. Non-Appearance op Desire p<« the 

Opposite Sex. 

V. Content op Sex Dreams. 

VI. Harmony between Sexual Person- 
ality AND Sex Urge. 

VII. Physical Signs op Eecognitton in 
THE Homosexual. 

VIII. iNEPPECnVENESS OP EXTRANEOUS IN- 
FLUENCES ON Homosexuality. 

IX. Parallelism in Homosexual and 
Heterosexual Phenomena. 

X. Familial Appearance op Homo- 
sexuality. 

A. Subjects por Examination 

B. Parents 

C. Father’s Brothers and Sis- 

ters 

D. Mother’s Brothers and Sis- 

TDtS 
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E. Father Parents 

F. Mother Parents 

XI. Equal Diffusion of Homosexuality. 

XII. Further Proof of the Innateness 
of Homosexuality ‘ * per exclu- 
sionem. ’ * 

Far more extensively than any other 
field of sexual science, homosexuality 
has been the subject of wide investiga- 
tion and discussion.* The bibliography 
for a decade (1898-1908) numbers over 
1000 works in the German language 
alone. It was during this period that 
the hybrid, and therefore not so for- 
tunate term, composed of Greek and 
Latin was invented: suos, or more cor- 
rectly SHOWS (same), and sexns (sex) = 
homosexuality, came into use. This ex- 
pression has become so deeply rooted in 
literature that every effort to discard 
and replace it with a more purposeful 
(and etymologically more correct) name, 
promises but little success. 

The word homosexual is first to be 
found in 1869 in a brochure of the Hun- 
garian physician Benkert (born 1820) 
who signed himself “Kertheny. ” The 
writer of this pamphlet — which during 
the following 30 years was forgotten and 
out of print, and which I re])ublished in 
1905 — describes in the following highly 
lucid manner the meaning of the ex- 
pression homosexual : 

'‘In addition to the normal sexual 
urge in man and woman. Nature in her 
sovereign mood has endowed at birth 
certain male and female individuals 
with the homosexual urge, thus placing 
them in a sexual bondage which renders 
them physically and psychically in- 
capable — even with the best intention — 
of normal erection. This urge creates 
in advance a direct horror of the op- 
posite sexual, and the victim of this pas- 
sion finds it impo.ssible to supjiress the 
feeling which individuals of his own 
sex exercise upon him.” 

This exfilanation contains the essen- 
tials of the phenomenon. Benkert em- 
phasizes that the homosexual urge is 
inborn and that it creates a certain sex- 
ual bondage from which the individual 
is unable to free himself. lie finally 


stresses the fact that the inclination 
toward the same sex is bound up with 
a distaste, a horror, for the “opposite 
sexual.” 

It would indeed be an error to over- 
estimate the homosexual problem; but 
it would be just as wrong to underes- 
timate it ; for, as a matter of fact, the 
number of homosexuals is larger than 
was formerly believed and still is be- 
lieved to-day (every large family circle 
faces the possibility of having a homo- 
sexual member in its midst). Further, 
considering the many prejudices and 
errors in the field of sexual science, there 
is hardly a second problem to which so 
many useful people have been uselessly 
sacrificed. 

What is the basis of homosexuality? 
This inquiry is not only of theoretical 
worth, but like most sexual problems it 
is of highly practical importance. Is 
homosexuality inborn or acquired; does 
it rest upon a disj)osil ional-constitii- 
tional or an environmental basis? To 
prominent jurists the decision of this 
preliminary question has been of great 
importance, as, whether or not homo- 
sexual activity was punishable, de- 
jiended upon the answer. For, they 
reason, is there a deeply-underlying con- 
stitutional ])redisposilion leading to 
homosexual activity, then the essential 
presumption of guilt is lacking. 

Opinions may differ as to whctfior sucli proof 
is nccess.ary to CHtai)liHh impunity or whotli<*r 
the many other ohjeetioiis advane(‘d against 
prosecution arc* sufficient. As for instance thi' 
ojiinion of Paul Haffner, Bishoj) of Mainz, 
who wrote me as follows: is illogie.al and 

untenable that Christianity should impose such 
strong exactions upon one particular sexual 
act while the same conditions and even worsi* 
exist among women ; conditions which are not 
the results of constitutional or pathological 
predisposition, as for instance, female pedica- 
tion and else, which remains immune from 
punishment. ' ^ 

Of no small importance was the demand of 
Cambacreres (1753-1824), Chancellor to Na- 
poleon T and Founder of Code Napoleon, to 
drop the corresponding paragraph from the 
French Criminal Code: Avoidance of the 
filthy and scandalous investigations which so 
frequently ransack the family life and then 
cause real trouble indeed. (Compare Chavcuu 
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nnfl Fanstin Helie: Th6oric du code p6nal, 
Tome VI, p. 110). 

The truth of this ^itatement is confirmed by 
the recollection of the trials in England and 
Germany during the last decades — the mere 
mention of Oscar Wilde and Philipp Eulen- 
burg — will suffice for any enlightened person. 
In France, since the Napoleonic law, such 
scandal-trials — which caused an endless amount 
of damage not only to the accused and his 
family but to the entire nation — arc an im- 
possibility. 

As I have estimated, that, at the most, only 
0.001 Or of such offenses come before the judge, 
and when we consider the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of law enforcement in smdi r*ases, the 
resultant infinitesimal deterrent power of the 
law, the great uncertainty and indetermina- 
tion whether the punishable limit has already 
or not yet been reached, we face the basic 
standpoint that it can not possibly be the 
Imsiness of the state to concern itself about 
sexual relations and sexual acts which two 
adults commit together or upon each other 
voluntarily, provided they do not violate the 
rights of a third; taking all these grounds 
into account, apart from considering the con- 
stitutional predisj)osition, they constitute suf- 
ficient reason for the abolition of the special 
penal laws. In no country, including those 
with 7 )reponderantlv Catholic population, did 
demoralizing or other unfavorable results fol- 
low the abolition of such laws. 

As many reasons as there may be 
advaneed against punishiii" homosexual 
acts, they must be considered and 
judged diffenuitly if they are considered 
purely voluntary, as was apparently be- 
li(‘ved when the laws were first enacted 
— it is still erroneously thought that 
they are tlie outgrowth of a “vicious, 
licentious life,“ or considered as due to 
acquired inclination, as a result of se- 
duction — or whether they are the effects 
of an entirely blameless, usually unde- 
sired, sexual con.stitution. As for the 
individual with whom the homosexual 
act has been committed, the vital point 
is whether his sexuality was changed as 
a result of it, or whether it remains the 
same. For, is there a homosexual con- 
stitution, there can not be homosexual 
seduction. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, the 
question as to what is meant by homo- 
sexuality must be clear at the start. 
Homosexuality, or “self-sexedness,” is 
a definite form from which springs cer- 


tain feeling which in turn translates 
itself into certain acts, mostly not those 
ordinarily imagined. As in sex gener- 
ally: first, the form (artung) ; second, 
feeling and inclination; third, action. 
An act which does not correspond to 
sensation produces no new form, and 
retroactively no new sensation. In fact, 
among the many thousands of homo- 
sexual men and women I have learned 
to know, I have never heard one seri- 
ously say that he held another respon- 
sible for his homosexual proclivities (it 
may then have been his progenitors). 

In the following I shall briefly enu- 
merate the 12 chief points from whose 
totality (even though one or another 
point may be less decisive) anyone 
whose mind is op(‘n to reason will draw 
the irrevocable conclusion that homo- 
sexuality is a question of a “deeplj^ 
underlying constitutional predisposi- 
tion.“^ 

I. Spontaneous Eruption of Homo- 
sexual Feeling. — Homosexual urge 
breaks its path despite the glorification 
of love for the opposite sex in literature 
and in untold works of art ; despite the 
powerful suggestion of the environment 
in the op])Osite direction. It breaks 
through, although the individual, still 
totally ignorant of the significance of 
the phenomenon, rejects as something 
abhorrent that which he hears regard- 
ing the homosexual relation. The entire 
mode of education is directed towards 
making the boy a complete man ; at 
home and in school he is treated pre- 
cisely as normal boys, and that which 
is becoming to the opposite sex is, at an 
early age, pointed out as unbecoming to 
him. The same is true in the education 
of girls. 

At the age of 13 to 14, when his com- 
rades begin to enthuse over the opposite 
sex, the homosexual youth takes pains 
to emulate them; he is, so to say, em- 
barrassed at having no “ flame. Fre- 
quently, the first seduction takes place 
at this time; in Europe, often by the 
servant girl. A great many homosexuals 
declare they can definitely remember 
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that their first excitation was caused by 
the opposite sex. However, a homosex- 
ual will not become a woman-lover as a 
result of this first sexual excitation any 
more than a heterosexual will become a 
homosexual by being seduced, as it often 
happens, by a person of the male sex. 

II. The Difference Already Present 
in the Child. — Even before reaching 
puberty, a child, who later becomes 
homosexual, shows characterological 
traits of being differently constituted 
than other children, who when grown 
up will have heterosexual feelings; i.e., 
a girlish appearance in the boy and 
boyish appearance in the girl. 
Schrenck-Notzig and others see in this 
phenomenon ‘‘a proof of original pre- 
disposition to contrary sexual feelings.’’ 

This type was described by me in detail in 
my lecture '‘The Urning-ChikP ^ delivered 
shortly after 1900 before a meeting of Natural- 
ists in Kassel. This lecture appeared in Child 
Errors (Kinderfehler), a publication edited 
by the Jena pedagogist, Triiper. 

The word “urning” was first used by 
Karl Heinrich Ulrichs (1862) in cor- 
respondence with his relatives. He 
speaks of ‘^urning-like inclinations, 
which God implanted in me;” he de- 
scribes himself as a pure unmixed Ura- 
nian; and in one of the letters utters 
this remarkable phrase: Uranism is a 
species of hermaphrodism ” (that is, 
homosexual love is a form of androgy* 
nism). In many smaller works Ulrichs 
later wrote on the subject, he employs 
the same word, and says that in creating 
this word-formation he drew on the text 
of Plato ’s Banquet : on that part of the 
famous dialogue where the participants 
in the Symposium explain love from 
various vie'VNT)oints and finally join in a 
panegyric of Socrates, their Master. In 
this speech, there is reference to a 
mythos according to which those dedi- 
cated by Eros to Venus Urania feel 
themselves drawn exclusively to the 
male sex. And this, the speaker Pausa- 
nius continues, is paidon eros = ped- 
erasty. 

III. Ohild’8 Asexual Subcousoious 


Urge towards the Future Sexual Ob- 
ject, — Already long before puberty, 
homosexuals are drawn towards the per- 
son resembling closely the type which 
will later excite them erotically; they 
are, however, completely in the dark 
that they are harboring the germ of sex- 
ual inclination. To the question asked 
by 500 homosexuals, having passed the 
25th year, as to when they first experi- 
enced homosexual stirrings, the follow- 
ing answers were given : 

3 

5 


5 

5-6 

14 

6 

4 

6-7 

6 

7-8 

18 

8 

70 between 4-8 years 

4 

at 8-9 years 

6 


40 

10 

32 

11 


12 

4,5 

•• 13 

201 

between 8-13 years 

68 

at 14 years 

48 

15 

25 

16 

14 

17 

18 

18 


4 

fi 

183 between 14-20 years 

Therefore between 4 and 13 years, 271 = 
54.4% 

Therefore between 14 and 20 years, 183 = 
36.6% 

The remaining 9% answered as follows: 5 in 
earliest ehildhood; 16 very early; 24 could not 
remember. A similar ratio resulted from an 
investigation of 930 other cases. 

Magnan, an outstanding French psy- 
chiatrist, says: Inversion of sexual 
feeling {inversion du sens genital) is 
frequently apparent in earliest youth, 
which in itself is characteristic ; nothing 
speaks more clearly for the inborn qual- 
ity of this anomaly than its early ap- 
pearance.” 

Practically all homosexual men and 
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women can remember that their con- 
scious sexual urge was first awakened 
by persons of their own sex. 

IV. Non-Appearance of Desire for 
the Opposite Sex. — Potency, as such, is 
a reflexive process independent of the 
will. In average homosexuals this force 
is directed towards their own sex. They 
are entirely impotent or merely weakly 
potent with the opposite sex and then 
only with the help of phantasies cen- 
tered around their own sex. It is, there- 
fore, conclusive that the homosexual 
urge is independent of wish and will, 
and that its phenomenon lies in the in- 
dividual constitution itself. 

V. Content of Sex Dreams. — It 

speaks for the innateness of the homo- 
sexual urge that the first erotic dreams, 
as well as the later ones, are centered 
around persons of the same sex. 

VI. Harmony between Sexual Per- 
sonality and Sex Urge. — That homo- 
sexuality is constitutional is further ap- 
parent from the fact that it is closely 
bound up with the very essence of the 
personality. The homosexual man and 
the homosexual woman differ from the 
heterosexual man and woman not only 
in the direction of their sex urge but 
also bj^ the singularity of their being. 
This is true not only of the feminine 
among the masculine ; of the masculine 
among the feminine homosexuals; but 
the apparently male types among homo- 
sexual men and the apparently feminine 
types among homosexual women also 
differ from the full sex-types. These 
apparently homosexual types, as far as 
they are conscious of their anomaly, en- 
deavor, of course, to hide their pecu- 
liarity from the world under the sort 
of sexual mimicry. 

VII. Physical Signs of Recognition 
in the Homosexual. — As I have previ- 
ously stated in an introductory article 
to the first volume of Year Books of 
Sexual Intermediacy (Jahrhuecher fur 
sexuelle Zwischenstufen) entitled “Ob- 
jective Diagnosis of Homosexuality,” 
and as has long ago been stated by a 


Darmstadt physician in a letter to Ul- 
richs after publication of his writings: 
“Tn order to maintain with certainty 
the undeniable anatomical difference in 
the nature of both, a careful study of 
urnings and non-urnings as to the pos- 
sible and probable existence of differ- 
ences in their bodily parts should be 
made. ^ ’ The truth of this statement has 
been verified during the decades long 
past. 

I shall state only one example of the 
many stigmata there described: “The 
muscles of ITranians are softer than 
those of normal men. There thus exists 
a natural desire for mild activity such 
as walking, -hiking, climbing, cycling, 
swimming and dancing. The Uranian’s 
insufficiency in bodily musculature is 
compensated by the musculature of the 
tongue, and this type, as in women, has 
a tendency to considerable volubility.” 

Even in the distant i)ast, the gait and 
other motions were recognized by ex- 
perts as the undeniable sign of the 
homosexual. His walk is distinguishable 
by small, trii)ping, dancing, often 
slightly undulating steps; his gait is 
graceful with a slight turning of the 
shoulders and the pelvis; his trunk in- 
clines forward and the head seems less 
firm than in pronounced masculine in- 
dividuals. The walk is so characteristic 
that, sitting in my office, I have fre- 
quently been able to recognize a homo- 
sexual as soon as he entered my waiting- 
room. The human gait is dependent 
upon anatomical and psychic factors, I 
mean, that the somatic conditions of 
urnings — the breadth of the hips, the 
resultant strongly converging thighs, 
the weaker development of their bend- 
ing and stretching muscles — cannot be 
without effect upon their walk. Psychic 
differences, of course, are here also sig- 
nificant. In order not to betray him- 
self, the homosexual adopts quiet, grave 
steps. However, when excited or run- 
ning, he lapses into his natural gait. 
A police commissioner once said to me: 
“My steps were very small and hop- 
ping; but I trained myself and lost the 
habit. But as soon as I walk with a 
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handsome young man it happens to me 
again/’ Very typical are the motions 
of the arms, especially those called into 
action by writing, and which are de- 
pendent upon other physical and psychic 
momenta than walking. 

Striking proof for the necessity of 
scientific methods was brought forward 
by later researches. Among the most 
significant are .the recommended meas- 
urements proposed by A. Weil of our 
Institute in his investigation: ^‘Is There 
an Anatomical Basis for the Innateness 
of Homosexuality?” (Archiv fiir Frau- 
enkunde und Konstitutionforschung, 
Vol. X., No. 1; prize conferred by the 
Aerztliche Gesellschaft fiir Sexualwis- 
senschaft und Konstitutionforschung). 
In this work, Weil assembled the results 
of measurements of 370 homosexuals 
and 1000 heterosexual men, and arrived 
at the following conclusion; ‘^More 
than one-half to two-thirds of all homo- 
sexuals show deviation from the ^norm’; 
anatomical deviation, which means that 
there is a different physical build and 
constitution than in heterosexual men.” 
He adds: ‘'In determining this, the 
question of homosexuality being inborn 
is answered.” These measurements un- 
dertaken by an earnest, reliable investi- 
gator have up to the present not been 
contradicted. To doubt them without 
inquiry or investigation must be re- 
jected as unscientific and unwarranted. 

VIII. Ineffectiveness of Extraneous 
Influences on Homosexuality. — That the 
homosexual urge is not acquired but in- 
born is apparent from the phenomenon 
of its tenacity. Were it caused by ex- 
ternal influences, it would be necessary 
to assume that it would yield to extrane- 
ous influences. In suce a case, it would 
be possible not only for the heterosexual 
individual to become homosexual, but 
also, for a homosexual to become hetero- 
sexual. Both assumptions are at vari- 
ance with the results of abundant 
experience. It is certain, on the other 
hand, that men and women of extraor- 
dinarily strong character and will-power 
were unable to change the direction of 


their sex urge in spite of great effort. 

Let two instances quoted from letters 
on the subject confirm our statement. 
A homosexual writes from Switzerland : 
“I have always been very strict with 
myself from my early youth, and taken 
great pains to master my tendencies. 
I was successful now and then; un- 
fortunately, liowever, I have always had 
the identical experience : the longer and 
the more stubbornly did I suppress this 
urge, the more violent was its sudden 
return. What haven’t I done! Firm 
resolutions, vows, medical advice, water- 
cures, hypnosis, electricity, systematic 
deviation from dangerous thoughts by 
bodily exercises, agriculture, travels, 
military service, studies, etc. I sacri- 
ficed beloved objects; neither religion 
nor philosoi)hy was of any use. 1 was 
morbidly tired of life. For four years 
I had been ])assionately in love with a 
young man of my age. lie died at the 
age of twenty-four without my having 
been permitted to speak to him of my 
love. It was a life of hell ! ' ’ 

A homosexual artisan expresses him- 
self as follows: “My very pious mother 
brought me up in deeply religious faith, 
and when I realized my emotional state 
I supplicated God in fervent praj^ers to 
help me in my great need. When, de- 
spite my self-control and bitter inner 
struggle, I realized that my condition 
did not change, I lost my faith in God.” 
Similar letters taken from our question- 
naires are legion. 

IX. Parallelism in Homosexual and 
Heterosexual Phenomena. — The innate- 
ness of homosexuality is further evident 
from the complete agreement of the 
homosexual and the heterosexual urge in 
all its accompanying spiritual phe- 
nomena, its seeking and longing, joy and 
sorrow, its form and consequences, in 
its more or less idealistic asj)ects, in its 
extraordinary differentiation and gen- 
eral anomalies. If we assume that love 
for the opposite sex is inborn in the 
greater part of humanity, we must de- 
duce that analogous phenomena hold 
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tri^e of the lesser part of mankind and 
that homosexual love is also inborn. 

X. Familial Appearance of Homo- 
sexuality. — That homosexuality has a 
congenital basis is further apparent 
from the fact that among blood-relations 
of homosexual men and women are to be 
found individuals who are similarly en- 
dowed and who bear the unmistakable 
characteristics of intermediacy. 

One of the earlier research workers in 
the field, the Hollander, L. S. A. M. v. 
Romer, says: ^^In at least 35% of the 
cases, uranism is familial” (The lim- 
ing Family, Researches into the As- 
cendancy of IJranians). In complete 
agreement with this view, as with the 
many examples which I have quoted in 
my Homosexuality in Man and Woman, 
is the statement of Walter Wolf in his 
Researches in the Heredity of the Prob- 
lem of Homosexuality (Archiv fiir 
Psychiatric und Nervenkrankheiten, 
Vol. 75, No. 1, from the neurological de- 
])artment of the Berlin Institute of Sex- 
ual Science) : ”The results of family- 
tree study show that homosexuality is an 
hereditary-biological resultant, the out- 
growth of the coming together of 
collective ascendants, which, though they 
may have heterosexual perception, are 
endowed with psychic qualities which 
correspond to the opposite sex. Such 
j)sycho-sexual transitional forms are 
common in families of homosexuals, less 
common in normal families. Accord- 
ingly, therefore, homosexuality is not to 
be considered as a biological peculiarity, 
but as an extreme variant of all transi- 
tory forms of sexual structure to be 
found between mankind and woman- 
kind. A close theoretical deduction 
would be the assumption of double psy- 
chosexus. Perpetuation of homosexual 
variants is favored and granted by Na- 
ture herself as my family tree researches 
have shown, through a special attraction 
tendency whereby the feminine male 
and the masculine female usually enter 
into sexual union.” 

As an example, how such family-tree 
studies were undertaken in our Insti- 


tute, I quote the intersexual family 
group Penn (name fictitious) among 
many similar families: 

(A) Subjects for Examination 

(1) Subjects for examination, i.e., the subject 
and his brothers and sisters; 

(2) ])areiits of the subject; 

(3) brothers and sisters of his father and 
their children ; 

(4) brothers and sisters of his mother and 
their children ; 

(5) father ^s parents; 

(6) mother’s parents; 

The sign ^ = M, means entered in the reg- 
istration bureau as Male. 

The sign 9 == W, means entered in the reg- 
istration bureau as Female. 

1 $ 3n years-old: homosexual; merchant; 

married; wife, cold, egotistic; marriage 
of convenience; {male, 1). 

2 $ 33 years : bisexual ; masculine aspect ; 

conspicuously loud voice; married, loves 
her husband, but also has homosexual fe- 
male friends; childless; {female, 1). 

3 9 28 years: heterosexual; completely femi- 

nine; married; the husband rules in mar- 
riage and is completely masculine in 
aspect ; children, aged 5, ^3, and 

$ 2 years; {female, 2). 

4 $ 2~y years: heterosexual; engineer; very 

masculine; hard character; brutal woman- 
chaser; unmarried; {male, 2). 

0 9 years: metatrophic ; resolute; sure of 

herself; rules her husband; childless; 
{female, 3). 

6 ^ 21 vears: homosexual; merchant; {male, 

3)/ 

7 ^ 10 years: homosexual; {male, 4). 

(B) Parents 

1 $ Father: merchant; soft; bisexual; likes 

women and young people; {male, o'). 

2 9 Mother: proud; domineering; eager for 

power; masculine personality; meta- 
trophic; {female, 4). 

(C) Father’s Brothers and Sisters 

1 (J 00 years : merchant ; personality un- 

known; married; {male, 0). 

2 $ Heterosexual; master mechanic; a hard, 

energetic man; married; {male, 7). 
Wife: soft, feminine. Children; 

1 ^ died early; 

2 ^ 27 years: bisexual; likes women his 

own age and older men; soft; mar- 
ried; childless; {male, 8). Wife’s 
personality unknown. 

3 ^ 25 years: personality unknown; 

railroad employee; unmarried; 
{male, 9). 
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4 $ Homosexual : engineer ; feminine ; 

soft, likes older men; (male, 10). 
5^5 years: girlish in appearance. 

3 9 Heterosexual: feminine; normal percep- 
tion; married; (female, 5). Husband 
energetic ; masculine ; nine children ; their 
personality not known. 

(D) Mother’s Brothers .\nd Sisters 

1 $ Homosexual : opera singer ; married an 

older woman who financed his education; 
(male, 11). 

Child: $ entirely masculine; engaged to 
be married ; hotel proprietor. 

2 $ Homosexual: musical director; unmar- 

ried; (male, 12). 

3 9 Metatrophic ; energetic ; highly intellec- 

tual woman; self-assured; sober-minded; 
masculine walk ; greatly interested in 
politics; (female, 6). Husband, soft, 
subservient. Children : 

1 $ Missionary bishop in the Orient; 

soft; kindly; considered to be 
homosexual; (male, 13). 

2 $ Normal: wholesale merchant; ener- 

getic; married; (male, 14). Chil- 
dren; $ 6 years, 9 4 years. 

4 9 Homosexual: energetic, proud; likes 

young girls; marriage of convenience to 
a homosexual man; (female, ?). Child- 
less. 

(E) Father’s Parents 

Father’s father: cartering business; homo- 
sexual; probably bisexual; (male, 15). 

Father’s mother: personality unknown; (fe- 
male, 8). 

(F) Mother’s Parents 

Mother’s father: personality not known; 
(male, 16). 

Mother ’s mother : metatrophic ; very ener- 
getic; methodical; wise, independent director 
of a large commercial enterprise; (female, 9). 

Therefore according to the above there were 
in one family, 25 consanguineous relatives past 
the age of puberty (16 men and 9 women) : 

5 normally sexed persons 
4 metatrophic 
2 bisexual 

10 homosexual 
4 (unknown personalities) 

25 


amplifications it represents a rarity. 
Thus, recently, in a family of five broth- 
ers and sisters, I found the fourth to be 
homosexual; two brothers and a sister 
had previously consulted me. In a case 
of eight brothers and sisters there were 
three homosexual daughters and two bi- 
sexual sons. The parents wore consan- 
guineous. I have repeatedly been able 
to observe the three homosexual broth- 
ers, two very frequently. 

The constitutional character of homo- 
sexuality is especially apparent in cases 
of identical twins. They are always 
either both masculine or feminine, but 
in addition to being of the same sex, 
they also manifest other extensive agree- 
ments (the popular saying is: sie 
gleichen sich wie ein Ei dem andern; 
'‘they are alike as two eggs’’) so that at 
the beginning even their own parents 
have difficulty in telling them apart. 
Conformity in constitutional defects is 
particularly startling, such as visual dis- 
turbances, for instance, deviation in 
vision (myopia, etc.) to the very refrac- 
tion of dioptry. 

Now let us consider homosexuality in 
identical twins. In my vast material 
I have found only two cases of male 
identical twins. In both cases, the sec- 
ond twin-brother too was homosexual. 
Spiro of Recklingshausen who has given 
particular attention to the problem of 
identical twins wrote me to say that in 
four cases of identical twins, he ascer- 
tained that the agreements also included 
the homosexual urge. Similar findings 
were submitted by the Holland physi- 
cian, J. Sanders, in his recently pub- 
lished Ilomoscxualitaet hij Zweclin/jen 


3 men and 2 wom<*n 

0 << << 4 

Q it a I it 

^ a ti I it 

16 9 


Although the foregoing presents a 
singular, and for the inherited quality 
of homosexuality, a highly important 
case, still its significance must not be 
underestimated by assuming that in its 


(Tijdenschrift voor Geneskunde, 1934). 
Neither Spiro nor myself has thus far 
found a case where one sister or one 
brother of identical twins was homo- 
sexual and the other heterosexual. The 
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one instance referred to by Sanders 
where such may be the case can not be 
described as entirely unquestionable ; its 
incidence can not in any way nullify 
the strength of proof of the above cited 
cases. 

Not only their ancestry and relations 
but their progeny shows the constitu- 
tional character of homosexual men and 
women. The more I see of homosexual 
men and women, whether they are en- 
tirely or preponderantly homosexual, 
the stronger is my conviction that — ^the 
real crime of homosexuals is their mar- 
riage. I am convinced without a shadow 
of a doubt that men and women who 
consummate marriage with the knowl- 
edge of their homosexual predisposition 
are guilty of grave deception, at least 
where they neglect to enlighten the sec- 
ond party in advance and in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

In my article, ^‘Has Homosexuality a 
Physical or Spiritual Basis (Miin- 
chener Medizinische Wochenschrift, 
1918), published as an answer to an ar- 
ticle by Kraepelin which appeared pre- 
viously in this publication, I arrived at 
the following conclusion : The quantita- 
tive and qualitative injury to the life 
of a nation is caused by homosexual 
marriages only in so far as they fre- 
quently eliminate the possibility of 
propagation by healthy women; also 
that possible children from such unions 
are rarely entirely normal. 

XI. Equal Diffusion of Homosexual- 
ity. — That homosexuality is inherent in 
the human organization is proven by 
its uniform diffusion in all centuries 
and under all skies, among all nations 
and all occupations wdthin all cultural 
stages. Homosexuality is not limited to 
the genus humanum, but investigation 
has proven that among all sexually- 
divided species of the animal and plant 
kingdoms there exists always a group of 
individuals which have the intersexual 
form and which are attracted, not by 
heterosexual, but by homosexual part- 
ners. 

The statement of the anonymous au- 


thority, quoted by the well-known nat- 
uralist, Gustav Jager, is undoubtedly 
well-founded : ^ ‘ For nineteen centuries, 
even patricide and the most audacious 
rape were less hateful and abhorrent 
than homosexuality, and for long pe- 
riods homosexuals or even those with a 
reputation of such leanings were threat- 
ened with death by fire, and even later 
with most severe punishments, with dis- 
honor, economic ostracism, severance of 
all social ties, etc. And see, not to speak 
of antiquity, modern history shows us 
plainly a considerable number of fa- 
mous men — men who filled the world 
with idealistic concepts, who were 
equally fine as citizens and human be- 
ings and creators, who nevertheless were 
incapable of mastering themselves suffi- 
ciently not to betray their secret pas- 
sion ; princes, powerful and rich 
individuals, who could afford to keep 
entire harems, or who could have chosen 
their mistresses from all the beauties of 
the world and made them their slaves, 
yet succumbed to this branding passion. 
Can one imagine a more forcible argu- 
ment for the inborn character of homo- 
sexuality ? ’ ’ 

Statistical data compiled under great- 
est difficulties, but also with greatest 
care, have given comparative figures 
(occurring again and again in mathe- 
matical order) regarding the diffusion 
of homosexuality: 

Among 1000 persons, 15 declared them- 
selves as entirely homosexual; 40, bi- 
sexual ; 8, preponderantly homosexual. 
These figures show that among us every 
66th person is entirely homosexual ; 
every 45th either entirely or prepon- 
derantly homosexual ; every 25th in- 
clines towards both sexes; and every 
18th predisposed to deviation from the 
norm; these calculations, for example, 
should mean there are 1,437,500 (2.3% 
of 62,000,500) homosexuals in Germany; 
10,327,000 (2.3% of 449 millions) in 
Europe; and 41,883,000 (2.3% of 1821 
millions) on earth, men and women 
whose constitutional predisposition is 
largely or completely homosexual. 

The extraordinarily large constancy 
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of (homosexual) comparative fi^ires 
must rest upon the identical natural 
laws on which the sexual proportion of 
boys and girU (106 male vs, 100 female 
births) is based; here too we find an 
imposing conformity. 

XII. Further Proof of the Innateness 
of Homosexuality '*per exclusionem.” 
— Among general theories, the one 
claiming that heterosexual persons may 
become homosexual and that their acqui- 
sition of homosexuality is the prime 
cause for the changed direction of their 
sex urge must, on the hand of abundant 
observation material, be considered er- 
roneous. There are no less than one 
hundred causes to which the manifes- 
tation of homosexuality has been attrib- 
uted. Not one of these causes, however, 
withstood careful probing, so that an 
impartial examination of these allegedly 
striking facts must lead to the conclu- 
sion that genuine homosexuality can not 
be acquired through external conditions, 
but that it is an inherent quality rooted 
in the inborn constitution and that it is 
inseparably and indivisibly united with 
the individual’s personality. 

To Iwan Bloch belongs the merit of 
compiling in his thorough work, Beit- 
rage ziir Aetiologie der Psychopathia 
Sexuaiis, over sixty ‘^occasional factors” 
(okkasionelle Momente) from which, as 
was formerly supposed and still is 
claimed to-day, “homosexual love may 
arise without any original predisposi- 
tion” (anJage), The insufficiency of 
practically all these motivations is ap- 
parent in the fact that there is probably 
not one individual who at one time or 
another in his life has not forcibly and 
repeatedly been confronted with these 
factors. Actually, however, only a neg- 
ligible number of such individuals be- 
come homosexual, and only those who 
originally harbored the tendency. The 
reasons for this may be found solely in 
the different psycho-physical make-up of 
the individual; a different constitution 
exclusively is the cause for the various 
reactions of people under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

Therefore the statement of R. Loew- 


enfeld in “Homosexuality and the Penal 
Laws” (HomosexuaHtdt und Straf- 
gesetz) is singularly true to fact: “Of 
the various kinds of harm which, ac- 
cording to current opinion may cause 
the sexual urge to deviate into the 
homosexual path, not one has been found 
that was regularly followed by homo- 
sexuality. Numerous individuals in the 
span of life are exposed to such harm- 
ful influences, and yet their urge retains 
its heterosexual character. Even in per- 
sons with hereditary neuropathic 
tendencies, these problematical harms 
may remain without effect upon the di- 
rection of their sexual urge.” 

According to Bloch’s Aetiologie dcr 
Psyehopathia Sexual is there is hardly 
anything which as a cause of homosex- 
uality could not be drawn into consider- 
ation. Among the things which, through 
their effect, can produce homosexuality 
there is a considerable number of ob- 
vious contradictions. Thus, for in- 
stance, we find in Bloch’s com])ilation 
of the literature, the following as the 
cause of homosexuality : too hot and too 
cold climate ; asceticism and satiety ; celi- 
bacy and polygamy; youth and senility; 
insufficient or excessive sex urge ; adula- 
tion of and repugnance for physical 
beauty; the sight of the clothed and of 
the naked body; life in workers' quar- 
ters and in palaces, in shops and on 
farms. And Sadger declares {Fragment 
der Psychoanalyse ehies Homosexual- 
ten) : “the regularly to-be-found etiology 
of passive pederasty is the frequent 
cly.ster-enema administered by the 
mother in infancy.” 

Further supposed etiological factors 
which may lead a normal heterosexual 
individual to homosexuality arc occupa- 
tions corresponding rather to feminine 
characters, such as cooking, hair-dress- 
ing, dressmaking ; female impersona- 
tions ; very vivid or misguided 
phantasies, especially of artists; re- 
ligious fervor ; abnormalities of the geni- 
tals, such as exceptional smallness of the 
membrum virile ; abnormal width or 
narrowness of the vagina; gonorrhea; 
castration and eunuchism ; physical her- 
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maphrodism ; masturbation; chronic al- 
coholism ; opium addiction ; use of 
hasheesh ; effeminism in clothes and 
manner ; need for variation in the sexual 
relation, which may lead to lust; de- 
bauchery; Don Juanism; idleness; bore- 
dom ; seduction, especially by guardians 
and in brothels ; also by other homosex- 
uals ; congregation of people of the same 
sex in barracks, schools, boarding 
schools, cadets’ quarters, harems, monas- 
teries and convents, prisons, large ho- 
tels, theatres and public retiring places. 

Still further caustis cited are : wit- 
nessing animal sexual acts as well as 
constant association with animals ; erotic 
and obscene literature — even the Bible 
and the writings of the Church Fathers 
were held responsible ; the sight of eroti- 
cally-stimulating works of art ; contem- 
plation of one’s own mirrored image; 
obscene photographs and pictures; ob- 
scene tattooing. Similar effects are as- 
cribed to the following: visits to 
museums of antique and modern statues, 
but still more responsible are anatomical 
museums with ])lastic reproductions of 
male and female genital organs; visits 
to public art exhibitions; ballets, dances, 
certain scenes in circus ]K*rformances 
and variety theatres (“revues” in the 
modern sense were unknown in older 
literature) ; animated ])ictures, poses 
pJasiique of heroic or idyllic nature; the 
sight of men in women’s clothes was 
brought forward as causing homosex- 
uality; further, accidental sight of the 
male genitalia, for instance, the father's 
membrurn virile; repellent ugliness; 
fear of venereal diseases ; abnormal con- 
stitutional peculiarity of the anal re- 
gion ; anal masturbation ; flagellation of 
the anal .region ; assuming masculine 
habits (especially by prostitutes) ; and 
vice versa, feminine habits in men ; 
i^ysogyny of the high-liver; male pros- 
titution. 

As particular causes of feminine 
homosexuality, the following are cited: 
mutual masturbation of the clitoris cum 
digito et lingua; boredom with husband ; 
repugnance of intercourse with man; 
and finally, the modern woman's move- 


ment, which makes the woman self- 
reliant and cultivates in her a masculine 
character. 

That external “occasional factors” 
are insufficient for the onset of homo- 
sexuality, is easily explained. First of 
all, the numerous instances are too 
widely spread to constitute a bona-fide 
basis. Millions upon millions of people 
witness sexual acts of animals or visit 
retiring rooms, and as only an infini- 
tesimal part of them are homo- or bi- 
sexual, then according to all rules of 
logic there can not be any connection be- 
tween these facts. 

If, of the multitudes who live in either 
torrid or frigid climates; who occupy 
workers’ quarters or mansions; who 
have a vivid imagination ; those deeply 
religious; those who visit public art ex- 
hibitions or museums, who live in schools 
or dormitories ; who see themselves 
naked in the mirror or engage in ipsa- 
tion, only a small (and strikingly pro- 
portionate at that) percentage are or 
become urnings, then the recited cir- 
cumstances in comparison to the de- 
cisive causality must be considered as 
unimportant. 

Into the second group belong the not 
less numerous factors in which the con- 
fusion of cause and effect is evident. 
Homosexual inclination in man does not 
spring from celibacy or impotence, but 
celibacy and impotence result from 
man’s homosexual tendency; likewise, 
woman’s feeling of repugnance for the 
husband is not the cause but the effect 
of her homosexual nature. Also, the 
feminine clothes do not mean modifica- 
tion of the inner man, but the inner 
man obtains such clothes as suit him. 
The cause of the character does not lie 
in the garment, but the reason of the 
garment lies in the character of the 
wearer. The same is true of chosen oc- 
cupations. The homosexual does not be- 
come feminine because he acts female 
roles, but because he is feminine he pre- 
fers female roles. 

The third rubric finally embraces that 
hypothesis which shows a complete lack 
of knowledge of homosexuals. When 
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one has examined only 200 homosexuals 
he is not in a position to write that ab- 
normalities of the genitals, an abnormal 
constitutional peculiarity of the anal re- 
gion, repellent ugliness (even Voltaire 
whose ugliness is proverbial and who 
lived in the turmoil of the Prussian 
court where homosexuality was not al- 
together despised, did not become 
“so’’), or chronic alcoholism, lead to 
homosexuality. It is simply not true 
to fact that the average of homosexuals 
is more ugly, more addicted to drink- 
ing, more strongly handicapped with 
abnormalities of the anal region than 
the average of the normal sexuals. 

It is not less incorrect, of course, to 
explain homosexuality on esthetic 
grounds, by great physical beauty of 
the male sex, as had been done by artists 
and pseudoscientists and occasionally by 
homosexuals themselves. 

Let us further examine more closely 
several of the alleged causes, which, al- 
though not as frequently as in the past, 
are given as origins of homosexuality; 
satiety, ipsation and seduction. Even 
physicians and jurists still defend the 
satiety theory. Thus, Wollenberg says 
that homosexuality in most cases must 
be considered the end product of a vi- 
cious sexual life. 

I have taken great pains to find those 
libertines and roues, and the over- 
satiated women, of whom it is said that 
they fall upon their own sex through 
“raffinement” and wickedness. But I 
have not been successful. Among the 
large number of homosexuals I have 
observed, there was not one who had 
been satiated with women ; most of them 
had not even once enjoyed one, to say 
nothing of having enjoyed too many. 
Homosexual youths having predilection 
for older men, undoubtedly must have 
chanced upon “pederast debauchees,” 
though they absolutely deny their exist- 
ence. But if we follow an analogy, one 
of these pederastic roues, driven by lust, 
must at one time or another have re- 
sorted to woman. This would then be 
a way to “cure” them. But it does not 
happen. In view of my researches, I 


consider these over-satiated monsters fic- 
titious, in the same way as witches of 
whose appearance, acts and habits, de- 
tailed descriptions were given at the 
time of their trials. 

Gross, one of our most famous criminologists 
(Archiv fiir Kriminalanthropologie und Krimi- 
nalistik, Vol. X, No. 1 and 2), is entirely cor- 
rect in stating that such reversal of taste 
stands outside of all logic and probability. 
Need for change (variation) influences activ- 
ity of course, but it has no effect upon the 
sexual urge per se. And Gross further appro- 
priately says; “The so-called sexually satiated 
is not satiated, but he feels that of the two 
paths open to his nature — heterosexual and 
homosexual — the first was not the right one for 
him and thus arrives upon the second. “ 

That ipsation is not of decisive im- 
portance for the origin of homosexuality 
is proven by a simple example in arith- 
metic. If all of 120 orphan boys 
brought up under the same conditions 
were addicted to ipsation and later only 
one proves homosexual ; if — another ex- 
ample from life — of 100 persons, 98 are 
ipsants and of these later only one turns 
out to be homosexual, 2 bisexual and 96 
completely heterosexual, then we can 
hardly look upon ipsation as sufficient 
ground for the homosexual urge. 

Of the many male and female per- 
sons who consulted the writer, there 
was not one whose psychic urge was al- 
tered as a result of ipsation. The het- 
erosexual majority remains heterosex- 
ual ; the homosexual minority remains 
homosexual. As far as I was able to 
ascertain, phantasies also remained the 
same. They were either heterosexual or 
homosexual in content. True it is that 
homosexuals in general continue self- 
manipulation to an age when in the life 
of the heterosexual it has ali:eady been 
replaced by intercourse with the oppo- 
site sex. This may have prophylactic 
reasons. Thus, a high Protestant clergy- 
man once came to my office saying that 
since his 20th year — he was 54 — he 
ipsated twice or thrice daily with homo- 
sexual images to guard himself against 
temptations which might become dan- 
gerous to him. 

It has been said that ipsation produces 
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homosexuality because it so undermines 
the will-power of the ipsant that he 
‘‘loses courage to go to a woman and 
goes after men instead/’ As though, 
under present conditions it required less 
courage to accost a male instead of a 
female, for example, a prostitute ! But 
should potency here be meant, then it 
must not be left unsaid that as much 
potency is needed for homosexual as for 
heterosexual intercourse. 

Considering the much-feared seduc- 
tion, it must be admitted that the nor- 
mally-sexed occasionally turn to homo- 
sexual activity for extraneous, chiefly 
material, reasons. But it is entirely in- 
correct to assume that they become 
homosexual. The act which they per- 
form with a homosexual in such cases 
is comparable to ipsation and is to be 
judged as such. Just as soon as oppor- 
tunity presents itself, they will follow 
their natural inclination. There are 
many instances where young men and 
women who had occasional homosexual 
intercourse between 16 and 21 were 
completely heterosexual later. 

It has been said that if not through 
seduction — or more correctly, the con- 
summation of homosexual acts — a het- 
erosexual feeling may be altered into 
homosexual, and this alteration may oc- 
cur by psychic force of suggestion in asso- 
ciating with homosexuals; as Tarnowsky 
once expressed it, by “moral conta- 
gion.” It must be admitted that fully 
normal people, chiefly in their youth, 
may temporarily assume the homosexual 
‘ ‘ pose. ’ ’ Here, however, can be no ques- 
tion of a lasting metamorpliosis. Were 
it possible to acquire this tendency by 
suggestion, then the real suggestion 
which should tend to steer the homosex- 
ually predisposed into the opposite 
direction — autosuggestion, extraneous 
suggestion to which he is daily and con- 
tinuously exposed in his journey 
through life, verbal suggestion of his 
immediate circle and familj^ — would 
have long ago extinguished this phe- 
nomei^on of Nature, the homosexual 
urge. 

The power of suggestion in general 


literature — novels, epic poems, dramas 
and poetry — the central point of which 
is normal love, is not able to direct the 
urge of a homosexual man to a woman. 
When the young man becomes gradually 
aware that his desire greatly differs 
from that of his surroundings, and this 
hapi)ens usually at about the age of 20, 
he generally commences a battle against 
himself, the fierceness of which has 
hardly an equal. 

And yet literature has often been held 
responsible for exercising a strong 
suggestive influence, especially those 
branches devoted to scientific and belle- 
tristic aspects and dealing with the 
problem of homosexuality. Even au- 
thors like Schrenck-Notzing and Cramer 
believe in “autosuggestion” originating 
from ])erusal of such literature. In 
court-rooms, I have heard again and 
again from lawyers, judges and experts, 
the opinion that the accused had “read 
himself” into homosexuality in Krafft- 
Ebing — my works too on the problem 
were occasionally cited as having had 
that effect. As though there had been 
no homosexuals long before the scien- 
tific investigation of the problem! 

However, if many homosexuals pos- 
sess more books dealing with homosex- 
uality, be they scientific or literary, 
than we find in possession of others, this 
is explained simply by the fact that the 
homos(*xual, in his desire to enlighten 
himself as to his condition, tries to pro- 
cure such reading. Homosexuality 
therefore results not from such reading, 
but such reading is the result of homo- 
sexuality. Furthermore, there is a large 
number of homosexual men and women 
who have never read a book on homo- 
sexuality and yet are entirely homo- 
sexual. 

The much-repeated theory, first enun- 
ciated by Binet, that contrary sexual 
perceptions are due to ‘ ‘ pathological 
associations” in earliest childhood, a 
choc forfuif, a psychic trauma, has not 
been confirmed by factual material and 
remains, therefore, an unsupported hy- 
pothesis. Were it material whether the 
first erection was produced by a man 
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or by a woman, then the number of 
homosexuals would be much largcer, for 
it is a proven fact that many children 
are first stirred by the comrades of their 
own sex. How could such a shock bring 
about such a metamorphosis of the en- 
tire physical and mental make-up as 
we frequently find in the homosexual? 
I well remember the remark of a col- 
league to whom I once introduced a 
homosexual whose every feature, every 
movement, voice and manner, revealed 
a born homosexual. My colleague ex- 
claimed with fine irony : “What a strong 
choc fortuit he must have received!” 

Binet’s conception of the origin of 
homosexuality, which has found ready 
reception chiefly with the French, shows 
a certain relationship to the theory of 
Freud in that both ascribe decisive 
importance to infantile sexual influ- 
ences. True, the Freudian school does 
not attribute compulsive homosexuality 
to a sudden shock, but claims it is 
caused by a peculiar attachment of the 
child to its immediate surroundings, par- 
ticularly to its mother. We, on the 
other hand, see in the mother fixation 
of feminine sons and the father com- 
plex of masculine daughters certain 
phenomena resulting from the psycho- 
physical peculiarity of the children; 
this peculiarity is constitutional, as is 
homosexuality, which later develops 
from the same basis. 

It seems to me that more conclusive 
proofs than here assembled, bearing 
upon the actual existence of deeply 
rooted constitutional predisposition (an- 
lage), cannot be advanced. Aa far as 
the statements of these persecuted per- 
sons are concerned, to believe them 
implicitly would perhaps be asking too 
much. What, however, should be de- 
manded, in view of these unjust perse- 
cutions by law and society, is that their 
claims be investigated. Here then is 
where the lawmakers and those who in- 
fluence the making of laws have a dis- 
tinct duty, and in the present state of 
scientific knowledge it should not be dif- 
ficult for them — without however, hav- 
ing recourse to court proceedings which 


tend only to dim the clear outlook — 
to persuade a considerable number of 
homosexual men and women, in every 
stratum of society, to enlist in the cause 
of this phase of cultural progress. 

The conclusions reached by us and 
others found their confirmation in the 
brilliant experiments — to alter the 
psycho-physical sexual characteristics — 
of Steinach (Vienna), Pezard (Paris), 
and Knud Sand (Copenhagen). 

Finally: SteinaclFs belief — opposed 
by Benda and other investigators of in- 
terstitial tissues — that he has actually 
found female cells in the sex glands of 
homosexual men, seems to matter less 
to me than the fact, proved beyond 
doubt, that male, female, and intersex- 
ual constitutional types can be created 
at will by implanting certain sex glands 
in diverse species of animals; in other 
w’ords that, like the male and female 
sex type, the intersex ual, in its varied 
stages, is dependent ui)on the gonads. 

M. H. 

HOMOSEXUALITY, DEFENSIVE 

[homosext’ality as a defense against 
incest]. 

I. 

There will be presented here some re- 
search findings which point to fear of 
incest as a major determinant of human 
homosexuality. Although this factor is 
of sufficient importance, in my opinion, 
to justify its separate consideration in 
an encyclopaedia sexualis, T do not pre- 
sent it as a specific or essential “cause.” 
In fact, no specific etiology can be 
claimed for any of the known psycho- 
pathological formations, once we ex- 
clude the obvious resultants of injury, 
infection, chemical intoxication, arterial 
changes, neoplasms and endocrino- 
pathies. 

In dealing with the total determinant-result- 
ant sequenee that eomprises the maladaptive 
aspects of an individual life the significance of 
any one fnctor can be arrived at only in terms 
of its ontogenetic relationship to all other 
know'n factors. A still more fundamental ap- 
proach to the appraisal of a given factor also 
calls for an examination of its phylogenetic 
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background. It was this latter consideration 
which led me to divert a considerable amount 
of time to studies in comparative psychology 
during tho earlier years of my work as a 
psychiatrist. 

From 1908 to 1917 I made systematic 
observations of the sexual behavior of 
monkeys under both captive and non- 
captive conditions in a live-oak woods 
near Santa Barbara, California. Twenty 
different animals — seven females and 
thirteen males — were used during this 
period. Three of these, a male and two 
females, were born in the laboratory 
woods and survived to the end of the 
research. Two females and three un- 
castrated males were acquired before 
they had reached sexual maturity. Six 
of these eight young subjects attained 
sexual maturity while they were under 
observation. Three castrated males — 
one adult and two half-grown ones — 
— were acquired. The other nine sub- 
jects were sexually mature when pur- 
chased. The one unclassified female 
was larger than any of the otlier females. 
There was also one unclassified male. 
He so far exceeded all the other monkeys 
in size that impending contact with him 
invariably precij)itated flight on the 
part of his fellow-males. Eighteen of 
the twenty monkeys were of the familiar 
rhesus and cynomolgus types, three of 
them being crosses between these sj)ecies. 

Methods were developed for experi- 
mental arrangement of situations which 
could be fairly well controlled and re- 
peated at will. The research plant in 
the woods included a ])rimate building 
which was partitioned off into eleven 
large cages. Each cage had a door open- 
ing into an enclosed common alley, and 
this in turn opened into a large terminal 
room, the toj) and three sides of which 
were of wire netting. I was thus able 
to restrict and arrange the social con- 
tacts of all the animals whenever they 
were called in from the woods for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

The results of these studies have been 
published in detail elsewhere C), hence 
only a brief summary of them will be 
given here: 


(1) Homosexual plays were of daily 
occurrence among the non-captive imma- 
ture males, regardless of the availability 
of the females. The smaller of a pair 
of copulating males would generally as- 
sume the passive (female) position, but 
at times the larger male would play the 
female role. Heterosexual behavior was 
also observed among immature males. 

(2) Any male, mature or immature, 
was likely to assume the female position 
for copulation when attacked by a more 
powerful fellow of either sex if escape 
by flight was impossible. A typical ob- 
servation taken from my records will 
illustrate this: 

During one of the studies of defensive 
homosexuality all of the animals were 
kept in the cages. The alley made it 
possible to sort them out into couples 
and groups for separate imprisonment. 
By leaving open the alley doors of two 
or more cages it was possible to deter- 
mine whether a given animal would seek 
escape from or contact with particular 
groups or individuals. In one experi- 
ment all doors leading into the alley 
were opened excepting the one in the 
cage which confined the very large and 
powerful male already described. He 
was, therefore, the only animal who did 
not have free range of ten cages, the 
alley and the terminal room. 

After the monkeys had fought their 
way through to some sort of tribal in- 
tegration the big fellow was admitted to 
the alley. All of them fled at his ap- 
j)roach excepting the largest of the fe- 
males. One recently weaned little male 
darted into an empty cage and crouched 
in a corner on the floor. The giant fol- 
lowed, leering at him as if about to at- 
tack. The little fellow squealed in ter- 
ror and looked about for an avenue of 
escape. Finding none, he assumed the 
female position of copulation. His 
enemy now displayed only friendliness 
and mild sexual excitement, but the 
youngster ducked between his legs and 
escaped. 

(3) Assumption of the female posi- 
tion by a fellow seemed almost auto- 
matically to precipitate a copulative 
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(male) reaction in an agrgrressively hos- 
tile monkey of either sex, reg:ardless of 
the sex of the submissive one. A 
monkey dashingr to a ferocious attack 
upon a fellow would promptly cease to 
manifest hostility if the intended victim 
assumed the female position. If the 
aprgressor was a female she would mount 
her victim, make a few perfunctory cop- 
ulative movements, then turn to some 
new interest. 

(4) Mature males would sometimes 
lure weaker males to them by assuming 
the female position, only to spring at 
the intended victim as soon as the homo- 
sexual bait brought the latter close 
enough to make escape impossible. Such 
behavior lacked all appearance of sexual 
motivation on the part of the luring 
male, who would move to attack before 
sexual contact occurred. Mature fe- 
males were also apt to resort to the same 
trick in luring weaker or more timid 
female enemies to them. 

(5) During all my nine years of re- 
search with monkeys I observed only one 
episode of homosexual behavior between 
two females in which there was definite 
evidence of sexual excitement on the 
part of either participant. This oc- 
curred when ‘‘Kate,’* a mature female, 
was freed after more than a year’s im- 
prisonment and consequent separation 
from her immature, non-captive daugh- 
ter, “Gertie.” As soon as mother and 
daughter met they rushed into a front- 
to-front embrace, then “Gertie” 
dropped to all fours, turned her pos- 
terior to “Kate” and assumed the fe- 
male position. The mother promptly 
mounted her and made male copulative 
movements. Both animals smacked 
their lips and displayed sexual excite- 
ment. They were never again observed 
to manifest any sexual interest in each 
other. 

(6) No uncastrated sexually mature 
male was ever observed to assume the 
female position unless there was a de- 
fensive need of doing so or an obvious 
intention of luring a timid enemy to 
non-sexual combat. 

(7) Nursling monkeys of either sex 


would assume the female position almost 
reflexly on the approach of any large 
monkey if the mother was not close at 
hand, but with obvious manifestations 
of terror and none of sexual excitement. 

(8) The three castrated males were 
the most timid members of the tribe, 
and although one of them was of adult 
size, he disclosed the same preference 
for homosexual behavior that was char- 
acteristic of the two smaller ones. 

II. 

When we turn to the well-established 
fact of human bisexuality we are con- 
fronted by a question as to what, if any, 
normally adaptive expressions it can 
have in consciousness and behavior. 
The bisexuality of infra-human primates 
offers an experimental approach to this 
problem which deserves far more atten- 
tion than has been given to it by com- 
parative psychologists, but such findings 
as are available seem to me to throw a 
considerable light on human homo- 
sexuality. The research discussed above 
discloses, in my opinion, certain general 
adaptive needs which are met by infra- 
human bisexuality: 

(1) During immaturity the balance 
between homosexual and heterosexual 
tendencies is so nearly even in the male 
monkey that his erotic impulses can find 
satisfying expression in sexual plays 
with fellow-males. This outlet suffici- 
ently reduces the strength of his hetero- 
sexual compulsions to insure him against 
entering into dangerous competitions 
with adult males for possession of the 
females. 

(2) Although the balance tips heavily 
in the heterosexual direction when 
sexual maturity is attained, the adult 
male remains sufficiently bisexual to be 
capable of assuming the female position 
whenever there is defensive need of do- 
ing so. Tribal integration and, in the 
end, species survival would be impos- 
sible if flight were the only defense 
against the hostile aggressions of 
stronger fellows. For this reason it is 
not only important that the male of any 
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age should be ready to play the female 
role in a defensive emergency, but that 
the aggressor should respond sexually 
to the female position, regardless of the 
sex of the submissive one. 

(3) Copulation involves no structural 
injury to the immature male, but such 
a danger exists for the immature fe- 
male. The latter, being under no het- 
erosexual compulsion to compete with 
the mature female for male sexual fa- 
vors, has no need, according to my 
theory, of engaging in homosexual plays 
before maturity, and she does not, in 
fact, engage in such plays. On the other 
hand, she is sufficiently bisexual to be 
capable of offering herself for copula- 
tion to hostile females at any age, when- 
ever there is a defensive need of doing 
so. The screaming flight of the female 
nursling to her mother before sexual 
contact can occur when the female posi- 
tion is assumed as a defense against an 
approaching male or female gives us 
valuable evidence on this point. 

(4) The readiness of the adult female 
to accept an invitation to i)lay the role 
of copulating male when she has di- 
rected a hostile attack against a fellow 
of either sex again discloses the adaptive 
value of retained bisexuality, since it is 
in the interests of both individual and 
species survival. 

(5) The tendency to lure a timid 
enemy of the same sex to combat by 
feigning readiness to sustain the passive 
sexual role discloses another phase of the 
adaptive value of bisexuality: the in- 
dividuars standing in the tribe is al- 
ways enhanced by victory over another 
fellow. 

III. 

If, as can be indubitably established 
by appropriate methods of experimenta- 
tion, homosexual behavior is at times re- 
sorted to as a purely defensive measure 
by the infra-human primate, a question 
arises as to whether defensiveness is a 
factor in the determination of human 
homosexuality. My studies of compul- 
sive alcoholism, certain types of the 


manic-depressive psychosis and overt 
human homosexuality have led me to the 
conclusion that fear of incest is a more 
important factor in the development of 
sexual inversion than is generally rec- 
ognized. 

(1) As early as 1908 Abraham^ called 
attention to the fact that homosexual 
tendencies which are usually repressed 
are likely to become evident when a man 
is drunk. In line with this observation 
I have found, in common with almost all 
other psychiatrists, that the periods of 
prolonged and excessive drinking of the 
compulsive alcoholic are precipitated by 
an unconscious need to ease tensions en- 
gendered i^y repressed homosexual 
urges. An occasional compulsive alco- 
holic will be frankly, overtly homo- 
sexual during his sprees, but as a rule 
these patients do not go beyond socially 
allowable verbal expressions of their 
loyalty to and admiration of male 
friends. Although they are not, as a 
rule, rated as being anything less than 
perfectly heterosexual by themselves 
and their friends, it is easily apparent 
to the trained observer that only a very 
thin re])ressive line separates them from 
their overtly homosexual brothers. 

Two almost unfailing observations 
led me to study the compulsive drunk- 
ard ^s mother; (a) her over-possessive 
love of him during his infancy and early 
childhood, and (b) her underlying 
hatred of his wife, no matter how wise, 
devoted and long-suffering the latter 
may be. I found that the typical 
mother of such a patient is the kind of 
woman who obviously, albeit uncon- 
sciously, turns to her male child for the 
emotional satisfactions that are nor- 
mally found in the spousal relationship. 
In some cases the early death or defec- 
tion of the husband, more rarely his 
impotency or repellant unworthiness as 
a human being, could be blamed. In the 
majority of cases the fault lay with the 
mother’s own repressions, which pre- 
vented her from developing an adult 
love life. 

I do not mean to imply that the 

mother of the future compulsive alco- 
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holic makes conscious overt sexual ad- 
vances to her male child. She avoids 
direct genital contact with him and is 
often quite intolerant of his masturba- 
tion, ‘^unclean thoughts’’ and anything 
suggestive of erotic advances on his ]>art 
toward females of his own age. Her 
eroticism toward him takes the form of 
much kissing, fondling, verbal endear- 
ments and a not over-subtle maternal 
coquetry. Even after he has reached 
adolescence and has fallen in love with 
a girl of his own generation, such a 
mother will reproach him for his in- 
fidelity to her, demand assurance that 
he loves his maternal “sweetheart” best 
after all and display a very real jeal- 
ousy. 

Illness in the family, an unexpected 
guest or any other excuse for juggling 
the family sleeping arrangements are 
made occasions for occupying the same 
bed with her son. One victim of a 
subtly incestuous mother told me that 
he and his mother slept together all dur- 
ing the winter he came into puberty. 
Illness in the family was her excuse. In 
another case the mother of two future 
drunkards would playfully crawl into 
bed with them on Sunday mornings 
from the time they were little boys un- 
til they had reached an age when either 
of them could have made her j)regnant. 
Examples of this kind could be endlessly 
multiplied, but in each case the situa- 
tion described would be essentially the 
same: a mother’s persistent eflPorts to 
keep alive and even to augment the in- 
cestuous tendencies of her male child. 

When we study the victim of the un- 
consciously incestuous mother we find 
that the dynamic sequence is fairly 
simple in its general outlines. The pri- 
mary direction of his major sexual im- 
pulse is heterosexual — with the mother 
as love-object. This incites fear and re- 
pulsion at a functionally higher (i.e., 
more nearly conscious) level of response, 
and there is a sharp deflection of the 
impulse from mother and femaleness in 
general toward maleness. Other impor- 
tant factors enter here, such as the cas- 
tration-anxiety of the Oedipus period, 


regression to narcissistic choice of love- 
object and, in certain cases, endocrine 
set-up; but my observations as a com- 
])arative psychologist and, later, as a 
psychoanalyst strongly incline me to 
the opinion that fear of incest is the 
most important of the factors involved 
in the over-development of the homo- 
sexual tendency. 

In the compulsive alcoholic, homo- 
sexuality has a demonstrably defensive 
motivation, but this in turn is feared 
and repressed. All that comes into con- 
sciousness is an urge to ease an intoler- 
able tension and at the same time to ob- 
tain a sense of indubitable masculinity. 
Alcohol satisfies this need and effects a 
partial release of primarily hetero- 
sexual impulses, thus making it possible 
for the heavily drinking compulsive to 
function with prostitutes or other 
women who are not too easily identifi- 
able with the forbidden mother. 

It is an extremely significant fact 
that the compulsive alcoholic usually be- 
comes sexually impotent for his wife if 
and when the usual maternal element 
creeps into their relationship. He will 
cling to an attractive and devoted young 
wife and fall into a frenzy of d<*spair 
when she threatens to leave him, but he 
will also avoid sexual relations with her. 
Many of these men are sexually frigid 
toward all women during their sober 
intervals. It is only when they are 
drunk that they seek sexual release in 
sexual orgies with prostitues or women 
of their own class who are merely good 
l)lay-fellows for whom they have no 
significant affection. 

(2) Manic-depressive cycles present 
some v(?ry intricate psychodynamic 
j)robl(‘ms related to the j)regenital 
stages of libidinal development, hence 
the observations which directly follow 
have reference to the incest-homosexu- 
ality sequence as merely one component 
of a far more complex determinant- 
resultant sequence than can be discussed 
here. 

One type of manic-depressive patient 
is excessively alcoholic during the ex- 
cited phase, and either very temperate 
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or wholly abstemious at all other times. 
During the excited phase, after pro- 
longed, excessive drinking, the ordi- 
narily repressed homosexual tendencies 
break through, either to direct expres- 
sion in behavior or as delusions to the 
effect that enemies are accusing him of 
homosexuality. When such a patient 
submits himself to a psychoanalysis dur- 
ing a free interval the naively presented 
first few dreams disclose a high degree 
of unconscious preoccupation with in- 
cestuous fantasies, but the free associa- 
tions elicited by the usual analytic in- 
structions cluster around homosexual 
themes. 

In another grouj) of manic-depressives 
one finds, instead of alcoholism, a com- 
pulsive need of close and ardent friend- 
ships w’ith persons of the same sex. 
This does not ordinarily involve genital 
or other overtly sexual expressions of 
love, but it calls for a pathological de- 
gree of repression. Here, too, we find 
that the patient’s sexual impulses arc 
primarily directed toward incestuous 
satisfactions, and that their homosexual 
trends are merely a defense against in- 
cest. Either at the fastigium of the ex- 
cited ])hase or when the depresscnl phase 
reaches a severity which involv(‘s serious 
clouding of consciousness, the deejily re- 
pressed incestuous trends find their w^ay 
to overt verbal expression. The manic 
patient will either freely express inces- 
tuous longings or accuse a ])arcnt or a 
sibling of the opposite sex of such long- 
ings. The confused, hallucinated mel- 
ancholiac will hear voices accusing him 
(or her) of incestuous behavior. 

There is a type of manic-depressive 
patient who never marries, and among 
these I have found a considerable num- 
ber of patients who were thrown into a 
panic by the imminence of marriage or 
even of a proposal. Whenever it has 
been possible to make intensive studies 
of such cases I have found that the pros- 
pective spouse was rejected because he 
(or she) had acutely acquired the re- 
active value of an incestuously loved 
parent or sibling. 

One young woman who discovered 


that she could not marry the man she 
loved because ''it would be like going to 
bed with father,” became frantically 
dependent on the affection of a girl 
friend directly the engagement was 
broken. There had been a tranquil, un- 
emotional friendship between the two 
girls for years, but now my patient de- 
manded that their relationship should 
move over onto a highly emotional 
basis. 

In another case a girl who had never 
been conscious of any homosexual long- 
ings attributed each of her three broken 
engagements to her inability to escape 
a feeling that, because she loved her 
fiance (a djff'erent man in each case), 
it would somehow be unnatural to have 
sexual relations with him. I was sum- 
moned to see her during the height of 
her third depression. I found an ex- 
tremely agitated patient who would not 
talk to me until the nurse was sent out 
for a walk. The patient then told me 
that she had just discovered to her hor- 
ror that she had an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to make sexual advances to the 
nurse. After some difficulty I per- 
suaded her to admit the nurse to a three- 
cornered conference about the matter. 
My reassurances not only calmed the 
])atient but, as subsequent events 
proved, gave the nurse courage to yield 
to her own consciously but timidly held 
homosexual inclinations. Without any 
connivance on my j)art the two effected 
a permanent homosexual union. The 
patient got well and has remained free 
of attacks for more than a decade. The 
fact that she had three manic-depressive 
cycles during the third decade of her 
life and none thereafter leads one to 
suspect that in her case an overt and 
stable homosexual union was a sufficient 
prophylaxis. She was predictably in for 
many subsequent attacks unless a suc- 
cessful analysis could be had, and exter- 
nal circumstances rendered this impos- 
sible. 

(3) Overt homosexuality has a com- 
plex and variable determination, but 
there is one factor which, I have begun 
to suspect, may be invariably present: 
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I have not yet made an intensive study 
of an overt homosexual who has failed 
to tell me, without hading or other 
kinds of suggestive questioning, that 
he (or she) was conscious of having 
been erotically loved by a parent or 
sibling of the opposite sex. Even the 
manic-depressive young woman just al- 
luded to volunteered the information 
that she had always felt that an ele- 
ment of sexual passion entered into her 
over-demonstrative father’s kissing 
and fondling, and that her somewhat 
older brother made definite sexual ad- 
vances to her when she was approach- 
ing puberty. 

Another young woman — not a manic- 
depressive — had copulated with an 
older brother all during childhood. A 
year or so before her first menstrua- 
tion he returned home after a six 
months absence. lie had come into 
puberty and his sex organ had greatly 
increased in size since their last sexual 
contact. Their first and only copula- 
tion after his return caused her con- 
siderable pain and his emission terri- 
fied both of them. Fear of j)regnancy, 
an acutely developed sense of guilt and 
repulsion, and an antagonistic atti- 
tude toward the brother directly fol- 
lowed. During her twenties she was 
easily seduced by a homosexual woman 
and was jealously in love with her 
'when the anamnesis was taken. 

I have published elsewhere ac- 
counts of sexually maladjusted women 
for whom heterosexuality had, per se, 
the reactive value of incest, and in a 
recent publication Fenichel " made a 
similar observation. When such a re- 
active value is established for hetero- 
sexuality in consequence of overtly in- 
cestuous behavior during childhood, 
the defensive need of interposing an 
over-developed homosexual tendency 
between incestuous longings and con- 
sciousness seems to be imperative. 

Freud ® makes the following sweeping state- 
ment concerning overt male homosexuals: **In 
all the cases examined we have ascertained 
that the later inverts go through in their 
childhood a phase of very intense but short- 


lived fixation on the woman (usually the 
mother) and after overcoming it they identify 
themselves with the w’oman and take them- 
selves as the sexual object; that is, proceed- 
ing on a narcissistic basis, they look for young 
men resembling themselves in persons whom 
they wish to love as their mothers loved 
them. ^ * 

My own case records justify me in 
making an equally sweeping statement 
as to the invariability of this finding in 
the histories of male inverts, and in 
stressing the defensive value of their 
inversion. To this observation I would 
add that such fixations are almost 
without exception demonstrably due to 
the veiled but unmistakable eroticism 
of ^'the woman” in her treatment of 
the future invert. The incestuous ag- 
gressiveness of this kind of mother 
love leaves her male child no alterna- 
tive to liomosexuality but incest. He 
must either go on surrendering to his 
mother as love object or defensively 
direct his sexual impulses away from 
femaleness in general. 

IV. 

Psychoanalysis offers the most pro- 
ductive of all research techniques for 
teasing out the detailed psychodynamic 
structure of overt homosexuality. Its 
soundness and adequacy as a theory of 
mind must be credited with this cir- 
cumstance, but it is also true that the 
over-developed narcissistic exhibition- 
i.sra of the invert and the impaired 
repressive strength of his ego greatly 
facilitate the exploration of his uncon- 
scious processes. For this latter rea- 
son the patient’s verbal productions 
on the analytic couch will usually sup- 
ply a mass of extremely valuable re- 
.search material before his unconscious 
resistances require the analyst to add 
anything to his initial instructions. 

Once the homosexual realizes that he 
must let his stream of consciousness 
flow through his mind as an unhin- 
dered, undirected, uncriticized response 
to dream components, and that he 
must hold nothing back from verbali- 
zation on the couch, the analyst can 
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play a purely passive role during a 
prolonged initial period of analysis. 
For this reason, and because their ma- 
terial is so strikingly uniform, the 
findings of Freud and his followers 
can be taken as a collection of scien- 
tifically established data. 

The male homosexual under analy- 
sis unerringly uncloaks that period of 
infancy which was dominated by in- 
cestuously directed impulses. While 
this is a common denominator of all 
male infantile experience, it is of ab- 
normal intensity with the homosexual. 
Its abnormal intensity is due, in my 
opinion, to a correspondingly intense 
erotic component in the maternal love 
to which he is subjected. Freud’s al- 
ready quoted statement as to the 
future invert’s fixation on ^‘the 
woman” sums up a finding which no 
homosexual male patient of mine has 
ever failed to verify. 

Fcnit'hel ® has brought together a aeries of 
generalizations whieh I have found to be very 
helpful in niy efforts to tease out this one im- 
portant strand in the psychodyiiamic tangle 
presented by overt homosexuality: 

(1) He states that *'an inner psychological 
circumstance” excludes woman as a sex ob- 
ject for tlie male invert."* 

(2) Homosexuality, in his opinion is **like 
a screen memory against a repressed hetero- 
sexuality which is primarily incestuous. I 
am quoting him out of full context here. He 
duly stresses the other factors that enter into 
account in addition to fear of incest. 

(3) Homosexuality is a special outcome of 
the oedipus-castration anxiety. In other 
words, the future invert so greatly fears cas- 
tration as a punishment for his incestuous 
longings and his consequent death wishes 
against the father tlnit he eschews heterosexual 
gratification as his consciously held erotic aim. 
If he copulates with women at all it is usually 
for the sake of having children or for his own 
reassurance; he typically speaks of heterosex- 
ual experience as unsatisfying. 

Nevertheless, even the male invert who is 
exclusively homosexual unconsciously longs for 
heterosexual relations. To quote Fenichel ® 
literally, **It is possible to show in all cases 
of homosexuality . . . the original heterosex- 
ual orientation which was rejected as a result 
of castration anxiety. * * Fenichel is unneces- 
sarily cautious, in my opinion, in a further 
statement; **We may, therefore, state as a 
provisional formulation that for certain in- 
dividuals, normal sexuality unconsciously 
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means incest and is perceived as entailing dan- 
ger of castration.” In my experience this 
holds true in all cases of overt homosexuality 
I have studied and is usually found in those 
cases of pathologically repressed homosexuality 
to w'hich one attributes certain types of the 
compulsion neurosis, psychical impotency, com- 
pulsive alcoholism and the manic-depressive 
I)sycho8is. 

The limitations of this article forbid an 
elaboration of the psychoanalytic material 
which w'ould have to be taken into account if 
an attempt were made to trace the dynamic 
relationship of fear of incest to all the other 
known factors entering into the determination 
of homosexuality. It is necessary, however, to 
make at least a brief allusion to the tendency 
of the libido to regress to earlier stages of 
its development when fear, frustration or the 
general tendency of the infant to socialize its 
impulses interfere wdth the achievement of 
heterosexual Object love. This regressive 
tendency is marked in the overt homosexual 
who, at maturity, is preponderantly narcissis- 
tic, incapable of object love, still hobbled in 
his emotional life by the repression of an un- 
resolved oedipuB complex and more or less 
fixed at the anal level of libidinal development. 

V. 

In summing up the findings of my 
own studies in comparative psychol- 
ogy, objective psychopathology and 
psychoanalysis, and correlating them 
with tlie well-established findings of 
Freud and his colleagues, I have ar- 
rived at two still tentatively held con- 
clusions ; 

(1) The homosexual tendencies that 
are a normal component of human bi- 
sexuality are apt to be over-developed 
as a defense against incest toward the 
end of infancy by males who have 
been too erotically loved by their 
mothers or mother surrogates. Fe- 
male homosexuality is likewise a de- 
fensive against incest, but it has a 
more complex determination, and post- 
infantile factors, such as the sexual 
aggressions of brothers or the too 
erotically tinged affection of fathers, 
usually play an important role. 

(2) The character traits of the overt 
homosexual are due to regressions 
from the phallic stage of libido devel- 
opment to earlier stages, and this in 
turn is a flight from incest. In this 
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sense the character traits of the homo- 
sexual as well as his actual inversion 
are defensive against incest. 

1 Karl Abraham, Selected Papers, 1927, p. 
83; 2 otto Fenichel, Outline of Clinical Psy- 
choanalysis, 1934, p. 264 ; idem, pp. 244-64 ; 
^ idem, p. 248 ; ^ idem, p. 263 ; “ idem, p. 257 ; 

idem, p. 264 ; ® Sigmund Freud, Three Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Sex (tr. by Brill), 
1916, p. 11; ®G. V. Hamilton, Journal of Ani- 
mal Behavior, vol. iv, pp. 295-318; ^^idem. 
Introduction to Objective Psychopathology, 
1925, pp. 39-45. 

G. V. H. 

HOMOSEXUAL TWINS. The ques- 
tion whether homosexuality is heredi- 
tary can be investigated in two ways: 
(1) by family research; (2) by twin re- 
search. 

The first method, the family research, 
is not to be recommended for this special 
investigation. It is very difficult to get 
to know which members of a family are 
homosexual. The tendency of wife, sons 
and daughters is not known to the hus- 
band and father and vice versa. And 
as a rule it is impossible to get infor- 
mation about the sexual life of parent 
and grandparents. We only possess 
genealogies of some royal families of 
which some members are homo.sexual. 

The second method, by twin research, 
is theoretically better. This method is 
based on the difference between identical 
or one egg twins and non-identical or 
two egg twins. One egg twins always 
are of the same sex, two egg twins not. 
One egg twins are genotypical the same, 
two egg twins not. So one egg twins 
are hereditarily identical, two egg twins 
not. How do we know, that a twin 
is identical or not? We can investi- 
gate the membranes and placenta. 
But according to Von Verschuer these 
diagnoses are to a large extent incorrect. 
Moreover we can not investigate the 
membranes and placenta afterwards, 
when we meet the twin in our laboratory 
at a more advanced age. Better it is 
to apply the polysymptomatic method 
of Siemens-Newman-Dahlberg-Von Ver- 
schuer-Curtius. This method can be 
used at all ages of the twin. 

Let us suppose that we have 100 iden- 


tical twins and 100 non-identical twins 
(of the same sex). We will investigate 
the heredity of a characteristic, viz. the 
form of the palate. We find as fol- 
lows : 

The form of the palate is for 80% the 
same by identical twins; and for 15% 
by non-identical twins. We say: 80% 
are concordant and 20 Vr discordant by 
identical twins, and 15% respectively 
85% by non-identical twins. Now we 
can conclude that the form of the palate 
is to a large extent fixed by one or more 
genetical factors. But if we find the 
same percentage by identical and non- 
identical twins the conclusion is, that 
the form is independent of any genetical 
factor. 

If we apply this method to homosex- 
uality we must investigate homosexual 
identical and non-identical twins. Un- 
fortunately it is very difficult to find 
such twins. Twins are not so numer- 
OU.S. Nearly 1 of SO births is a twin- 
birth. And a homosexual usually is 
very mysterious about his sexual life, 
because homosexuality is considered by 
most peo])le as a degenerated, despicable 
characteristic. So it is not to be won- 
dered that homosexual twins are never 
described in literature. Magnus 
Ilir-schfeld told at a genetical congress 
in Berlin (1927) that he had investi- 
gated 3, and his assistant Spiro 4 iden- 
tical homo.sexual twins, which all were 
concordant. He had in his material va- 
rious non-identical homosexual twins, 
all discordant. Johannes Lange de- 
scribes in his publication (Verbrechen 
uns Schicksal) 2 identical twins: one is 
concordant, the other discordant. But 
the discordant one is perhaps the result 
of a trauma at birth; so it would be 
p.seudo-homosexual. 

We have had the occasion to investi- 
gate 8 homosexual twins, of which 7 are 
identical and 1 non-identical. These 
twins are extensively described in the 
review (Genetica, 1934, pp. 402-36). 
Six identical twins were concordant, one 
was discordant; the non-identical twin 
was discordant. It must be said that 
the discordant identical twin was a case 
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of pseudo-homosexuality, because this 
man did have epilepsy and afterwards 
he became homosexual. 

This investigation, together with the 
nine cases of Ilirschfeld, Spiro and 
Lange, is a strong proof for the heredity 
of homosexuality. 

J. S. 

HONEYMOON ASSAULT. Violent 
defloration on the wedding-night, caus- 
ing the bride physical injury and 
psychic trauma ; it is held responsible for 
many cases of subsequent frigidity. 
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Definition. Hormone, a term intro- 
duced by Starling, signifies a messenger 
from the Greek, oppiaa), to arouse. The 
hormones are well-defined chemical en- 
tities which circulate in the blood and 
act upon individual organs or organ 
complexes (response organs, end or- 
gans). The sex hormones include the 
gonadotropic hormone of the pituitary 
which stimulates the gonads of both 
sexes, but does not act directly upon 
the tubular*sex organs: fallopian tube, 
uterus, vagina in the female; prostate, 
seminal vesicles, epididymis in the male. 
The two “ovarian’’ hormones are the 
female sex hormone or estrogenic factor, 
and the corpus luteum hormone or nida- 
tory factor, which act directly upon the 
tubular sex organs. 

Historical. The ancients were well 
aware that tlie sex phenomena depended 
upon the gonads: testes in the male, 
ovaries in the female. Castration has 
been practised, particularly on the male 
sex, since the dawm of history and even 
the ancients realized that the removal 
of the ovaries produced cessation of the 
sexual phenomena. 

The ovum was first recognized by de 
Gradf,“« 1672. Von Baer,®® in 1827, de- 
scribed the corpus luteum. Transplan- 
tation of the ovaries with consequent 
continuation of the sexual phenomena 
was first performed by Knauer,®® also 
Ilalban,'^^ as early as 1900. Prenant ’^® 
as well as Born and Praenkel suggested 
that the corpus luteum was a gland of 
internal secretion about the same time; 
in 1903 Fraenkel ^ showed that the suc- 
cessful implantation of the fertilized 
ovum depended upon the presence of 
the corpus luteum. For the succeeding 
20 years, the attention of investigators 
was mainly concentrated upon the yel- 
low body or corpus luteum. Leo Loeb ™ 
as well as Bouin and Ancel,^® by means 
of ingenious experiments, gave addi- 
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tional proof to the Born-Praenkel theory 
of nidation. Between 1912 and 1917, 
Iscovesco,®^ Aschner,^” Fellner,®- Frank 
and Rosenbloom demonstrated that 
lipoid extracts of the corpus luteum and 
placenta were able to produce uterine 
and breast changes such as occurred nor- 
mally in the sex cycle and progesta- 
tionally. 

During the same period, morpholo- 
gists, especialh’’ Robert Meyer and 
Schroeder,**^ studied the correlation of 
the ovarian and uterine changes occur- 
ring in the human female on specimens 
obtained from operation and autopsy. 
Engelmann,^® of St. Louis, in 1875 had 
already demonstrated that the human 
uterine mucous membrane underwent 
regular and distinctive changes during 
the menstrual cycle. This overlooked 
and forgotten observation w^as rediscov- 
ered by Hitschman and Adler in 1908. 
Heape in 1899 had studied and de- 
scribed analogous changes in the uteri 
of various species of animals. 

A new era was ushered in by the dis- 
covery that the female sex hormone or 
estrogenic factor w^as present in great 
concentration in the follicle fluid 
(Frank,*^" 1922; Allen and Doisy," 1923). 
In 1925, Loewe,”^ and simultaneously 
Frank and his collaborators,**^ demon- 
strated this estrogenic factor in the cir- 
culating blood. In 1927, 1928, Philip 
E. Smith,*^ and Zondek and Aschheim, 
almost simultaneously, showed that the 
ovary was activated and stimulated by a 
hormonal factor secreted by the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary. W. A. Allen and 
Corner,® in 1929, succeeded in concen- 
trating a crude extract of the corpus 
luteum which not only produced the 
prenidatory or progestational changes 
in the uterus of the castrate, but also 
allowed an impregnated castrate to con- 
tinue pregnancy to term by the injec- 
tion of this progestational factor called 
by them, progestin. 

Finally, in quick succession, Doisy,®^ 
Butenandt,^® and others succeeded in 
purifying and crystallizing the estro- 
genic factor and in determining its 
chemical formula and structure. Since 


then, Slotta, Ruschig and Fels,®* Allen 
and Wintersteiner ’ (1934) have puri- 
fied, crystallized and determined the for- 
mula of i)rogestin.^*’ 

Sex Oycle 

Terminology. It will be necessary 
to confine our remarks to mammals. 
Heape, in 1901, introduced a nomen- 
clature, which has been accepted gen- 
erally, describing the sex cycle. In 
animals there is a breeding season which 
includes pregnancy and lactation. In 
certain species only one cycle occurs 
during the breeding season (mon- 
estrus) ; in others, if impregnation does 
not occur, repetitions of the cycle take 
place (polyestrus). The cycle itself is 
divided into a period of quiescence 
(anesfrtis)y a preliminary period of 
growth and secretion called proestnis 
(‘'coming on in heat”), and estrus or 
the period of heat during wdiich alone 
in all forms below the anthropoid, copu- 
lation is accepted by the female. If no 
pregnancy develops, a new period of 
quiescence, called metesirus in the raon- 
est rolls type and diestrus in the poly- 
estrous types, follows. Under certain 
conditions, the estrous cycle is prolonged 
because of persistence of the corjius 
luteum, into a period of pseudo preg- 
nancy in which many of the changes of 
pregnancy develop in the genital tract 
and breasts in spite of the absence of 
fetus and placenta. 

The anthropoid species show consid- 
erable variation from the lower types. 
In them a new phenomenon known as 
menstruation takes place. The uterine 
cycle in the human female, for instance, 
consists of a period of rest which like- 
wise includes repair, a period of en- 
dometrial growth known as the interval, 
and a secretory period known as the 
progestational period (often errone- 
ously named the premenstrual phase). 
(Fig. 12 A). If impregnation does not 
occur, the end of the cycle is marked 
by menstruation, that is bleeding from 
the mucous membrane of the uterus. 
As yet it has been impossible convinc- 
ingly to correlate menstruation with the 
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Fig. 1. Schema Showing Interaction of Anterior Pituitary and Ovary 
Th(* .-nitorior pituitary sccrotos ^joiindotropic horitiono acting on tho ovary with follicle 
production and corpus lutoum formation. The follicle in turn produces female sex 
hormone; the corpus luteum, progestin, both of which act on the uterus. 


cycle of the lower forms. Estrus or heat 
in the lower mammals corresponds to 
the middle of the human cycle in so far 
that at this time ovulation takes place. 
^Menstruation, on the other hand, occurs 
at a time corresponding to just before 
tlie beginning of anestrus or the quies- 
cent period in the lower forms. 

Sex Cycle in the Human Female: 
Abortive Cycle. In order to under- 
stand the action of the sex hormones it 
is necessary to realize that intricate in- 
teraction exists beUveen numerous 
glands and organs. Considerable evi- 
dence already has accumulated which 
shows that in the female the pituitary 
gland or adenohypophysis undergoes 
cyclical changes®^ and that during this 
prepituitary cycle, quantitatively vary- 
ing amounts of hormone are elaborated 
and act upon the ovary.^^ This gonado- 
tropic (or ovary stimulating) hormone 
initiates growth of the primordial 
ovarian follicles, enabling them to ma- 
ture. The lining cells of the ovarian 


follicle, as well as the follicle fluid which 
accumulates during follicle growth, con- 
tain an estrogenic factor which has been 
demonstrated in the circulating blood 
and which through this fluid medium 
reaches the uterus and there acts es- 
pecially upon the uterine lining or en- 
dometrium. The endometrium begins to 
show signs of activity. Its glands in- 
crease in length and tortuosity. Their 
lining epithelium likewise show growth 
phenomena and the connective tissue 
surrounding the glands changes in char- 
acter becoming succulent and less stain 
absorbing (decidual change). 

If the graafian follicles (that is folli- 
cles which already show a cavity) have 
reached a certain size, they protrude 
beyond the general surface of the ovary 
and usually every month, one ruptures. 
The ovum is extruded into the free 
peritoneal cavity or into the adjacent 
opening of the fallopian tube. The 
further fate of the ovum depends upon 
the presence of active spermatozoa, one 
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of which may or may not succeed in 
penetrating the outer layer of the ovum 
and thus impregnate it. 

Immediately after rupture of the fol- 
licle, the stoma (rent) in its capsule 
closes, the lining cells remaining in the 
follicle proliferate and begin to secrete 
or absorb increasing amounts of lipoid. 
The entire follicle cavity is vascularized 
by the penetration of capillaries and 
thus a new organ, the corpus luteum or 
yellow body is elaborated in a surpris- 
ingly short time. (Pig. 13.) The cells of 
this yellow body actively secrete not 
only the female sex hormone or estro- 
genic factor, but also the progestational 
hormone “progestin” which is essential 
for nidation. Both of these hormones 
circulate in the blood stream, in turn 
reaching the mucous membrane of the 
uterus already activated by such quanti- 
ties of estrogenic factor as previously 
have been elaborated by the graafian 
follicle. (Fig. 1.) 

In consequence of these additional 
hormonal stimuli, further growth 
changes occur in the endometrium, pro- 
ducing the full progestational reaction 
which is essential for the nidation of the 
o'vuim (that is, succes.sful implantation 
of the fertilized ovum). Should, as so 
often happens, particularly in the hu- 
man female, impregnation not have 
taken place, the corpus luteum regresses 
(the cause of this regression is un- 
known) and its hormone production 
gradually diminishes. In consequence 
of this withdrawal of stimulation, in- 
volutionary changes take place in the 
lining of the uterus. In the lower 
forms, this endometrial regre.ssion shows 
itself in rapid return to the resting 
stage. In the anthropoid group in 
which the progestational changes are 
most marked, the regressive changes are 
more abrupt and greater, in many in- 
stances a disintegration of the super- 
ficial layers of the endometrium super- 
vening. This stage is regularly accom- 
panied by a more or less marked oozing 
through this resulting wound or through 
the substance of the seemingly intact 
mucosa. The blood at first collects in 


the cavity of the uterus and then finds 
its way through the cervical canal into 
the vagina — the bloody menstrual flow. 
(Pig. 15.) After the exfoliation and 
bleeding have terminated, a rapid re- 
generation of the endometrium ensues. 
This regeneration coincides with the 
early part of the next cycle, namely the 
beginning of the period of rest. Res- 
toration occupies at most 1 to 2 days. 

Fertile Cycle. On the other hand, if 
the ovum has been impregnated, the 
dividing ovum, usually in the gastrula 
stage, reaches the progestationally pre- 
pared uterus within the course of 3 or 
4 days after ovulation and by the 5th 
day enters the substance of the proges- 
tationally changed endometrium, a 
period which is known as the onset of 
nidation. Certainly in the lower forms, 
and probably also in the human female, 
removal of the corpus luteum at this 
stage causes a lack of the progestational 
nidatory hormone, progestin, with con- 
sequent involution of the endometrium. 
Then either failure of implantation of 
the fertilized egg, or, if already im- 
planted, an early abortion supervenes. 

If the impregnated ovum has success- 
fully taken root in the progestationally 
altered endometrial lining, a new factor 
requires consideration, namely the 
chorion epithelium or outer layer of the 
ovum which at a later stage will form 
the placenta. The chorion epithelium 
and its successor, the placenta, repre- 
sent a very potent though temporary 
gland of internal secretion (Halban '^'‘) 
which, it has been found, elaborates not 
only a hormone similar to that of the 
prepituitary, but likewise the estrogenic 
factor and probably the progestational 
factor as well. During pregnancy 
marked changes in the cells of the pre- 
pituitary also are noted. 

From this extremely brief summary, 
the complexity of the sexual processes 
in the female becomes apparent. Si- 
multaneously a ])repituitary, an ovarian 
and a uterine cycle take place. The 
correlation between these cycles is 
maintained by the blood stream, because 
through this fluid medium the hor- 
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Fig. 16. Composite Synchronised Diagram Showing Blood, Excretory, Uterine 

AND Ovarian Cycles 


Blood Cycle — Solid lino, concentration of female sex hormone; dotted line of anterior pituitary, 
and broken line suj)pose(l jirojjestin concentration. Urine Cyclt* — Total excretion of female sex 
hormone in nK)iis(* units for each three days. 1. Abortive (menstrual) changes in uterine 
mucosa. 2. Fertile (pregnancy) changes in uterine mucosa. 3. Ovarian cycle — in pregnancy, 
])lacental cycle continues and accentuates the ovarian cycle. (1 and 2 modified from Schroeder.) 


mones are transported from their source 
of origin to the site of their activity 
(the “Erfolgsorgane,’^ end organs). 
(See Fig. 16.) The description of the 
various hormones which now follows 
will not be according to the chronology 
of their discovery, but according to 
their physiological importance and or- 
der of activity. 

I. Prepituitary and Prepituitary-Like 

Hormones (Gonadotropic Factors) 

The pituitary gland or hypojihysis 
cerebri lies within a bony capsule, the 
sella turcica, well sheltered and pro- 
tected at the base of the brain. (Fig. 2.) 


It is connected by a narrow stalk with 
the mid-brain. (Fig. 3.) The gland may 
be divided into an anterior lobe (adeno- 
hypophysis), an intermediate portion 
(pars intermedia), and a posterior lobe 
which is not epithelial in structure 
(pars posterior sive nervosa). (Fig. 4.') 

In this connection only the anterior 
lobe (adenohypophysis or prepituitary) 
interests us, as this appears to be the 
sole source of the true gonadotropic 
hormone. 

The glandular epithelium contains 
eosinophilic and basophilic cells as well 
as cells which do not accept cytoplasmic 
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Fio 2. Outline of Roentgenogram of Normal 
Skull 

This shows well protected site of sella turcica. 
Arrow jjoiuts towards sella and pituitary gland. 



Fig. 4. Horizontal Section through Part of 
Pituitary Gland (Magnification xG) 

1. Right portion of anterior lobe showing the 
secreting cells. 2. Pars intermedia. 3. Pos- 
terior nerveous lobe. The black areas are col- 
loidal pseudocystic accumulations of secretion. 

stains and are therefore called chromo- 
phobe. 

The chorion epithelium and the fully 
formed placenta have likewise been 
found to be a source of a gonadotropic 
hormone (Zondek This hormone 
dilfers from that obtained from the 
pituitary itself only in that its action 
upon the ovary is incomplete in the 
hypophysectomized animal, but in ani- 
mals possessing even small portions of a 
pituitary, this pituitary-like hormone 
proves potent (P. E. Smith®®). 



Fig. 3. Section through Pi- 
tuitary Gla.nd and Stalk 
(Magnification x3) 

1. Shows stalk connecting tho 
gland with the base of tho 
brain. 2. Shows anterior lobe 
of pituitary in transvt'rsc 
section. 

Gonadotropic hormone is found in 
small amount in the blood (Frank 
and urine (Zondek®') of non-pregnant 
females ; in large amount in that of 
pregnant women, and also in tlie blood 
and urine of castrated or post climacteric 
females (Zondek®'). 

Source of the Hormone. By means 
of both acid and alkaline extraction of 
fresh pituitary glands of practically 
every species so far examined, a gonado- 
tropic factor can be concentrated. 
These extracts, however, are extremely 
impure and carry along with them 
numerous other factors elaborated by 
the pituitary, such as the general 
growth hormone, as well as stimulators 
of the thyroid (thyrotropic hormone), 
adrenal (adrenotropic hormone), pan- 
creas (pancreatotropic hormone) etc. 
Further purification has proved incom- 
plete. The growth hormone, however, 
can be separated from the gonadotropic 
factor to a considerable degree. 

By means of precipitation methods, 
the prepituitary-like hormone can be 
concentrated, particularly from the 
urine of pregnant females. 

Chemical and Physical Characteris- 
tics of the Prepituitary Hormone. The 
prepituitary hormones are insoluble in 
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Fig. 5. Low Power Sections op Immature Mice Ovaries 


A. Normal immature control showing many primordial and small graafian follicles. B. Reac- 
tion I ]>roduced by goiindotropic hormone. Large cystic follicles. C. Reaction III as in 
pregnancy test. Above, 2 large corpora lutea are seen. Below many growing follicles. (A and 
B from Frank, Goldberger and Spielman, J. A. M. A. Aug. 11, 1934, Vol. 103, pp. 393-402.) 


alcohol, acetone and other lipoid sol- 
vents. In their most purified form they 
are obtained as a white, odorless pow- 
der, readily soluble in very dilute 
alkalie, extremely heat sensitive; their 
activity being lost by heating to 50° C. 
for 10 minutes. Little further is known 
of their characteristics and nothing of 
their chemical constitution. 

From fresh gland tissue which re- 
tains its potency for 2 or more years if 
preserved at — 7° C., a dry powder is 
obtained by dessication with acetone. 
Tlie gonadotropic factor may be ex- 
tracted with aqueous alkalie, acid or 
pyridine. This fraction also contains 
the thyrotropic and adrenotropic frac- 
tions, which Fevold,^® Collip and 
others have been able to concentrate 
further. Sejiaration of general growth 
hormone and gonadotropic fractions is 
still incomplete. 

The gonadotropic-like factor ex- 
tracted from pregnancy urine shows 
only slightly different chemical reac- 
tions from true gland extracts. 

The hormones may be polyjieptides, 
of small molecular weight, as they 
dialize readily (Girard They are 
water soluble, precipitated by alcohol, 
benzoic and phosphotungstic acid. 

Test for the Prepituitary Hormone. 
Bio-assay is performed by injecting the 
substance to be tested in varying 
amounts into immature female rats 
which are more sensitive than mice. 
The extract is best injected twice daily 
for 48 hours, the animal killed after the 
elapse of 100 hours from the first injec- 
tion, and the ovaries inspected and later 
sectioned and examined. If the extract 


has sufficient potency to produce a re- 
action in the test rat, the ovaries will 
show one of the following three types 
of changes: 

Reaction I, which can only be deter- 
mined by ^ microscopical examination. 
Instead of containing only a few fol- 
licles in the earlier stages of maturation 
and innumerable primordial follicles, 
the ovary is honeycombed by a large 
number of cystic graafian follicles. 
This signifies the presence of the an- 
terior pituitary hormone or anterior 
pituitary-like hormone. Some investi- 
gators are convinced that this reaction 
is due to a special follicle stimulating 
factor which Zondek called Prolan A. 
(Fig. 5 B.) 

Reaction II. On gross inspection 
the ovaries on the surface will show 
from one to five bright red to purplish 
black, elevated blood spots. This reac- 
tion signifies the presence of preg- 
nancy. It is due to early lutein changes 
and hemorrhage into large unruptured 
follicles. 

Reaction III. No evident micro- 
scopic change in the ovary may be 
apparent on gross inspection, but, on 
sectioning, one or more corpora lutea 
are found. This reaction likewise sig- 
nifies pregnancy. (Fig. 5 C.) 

In addition, diffuse luteinization of 
the ovarian connective tissue and theca 
externa of follicles may be found with 
all three reactions. 

The smallest amount of extract 
which produces one of the above 
changes in the ovary of the test rat is 
called a rat unit. Similarly, if an im- 
mature mouse or immature rabbit is 
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used, a mouse or rabbit unit can be de- 
termined. 

The rabbit is extremely sensitive to 
the prepituitary hormones, its ovaries 
react in half the time (48 instead of 
100 hours), but because of the addi- 
tional expense entailed in its purchases 
and upkeep, this animal rarely is used 
except for pregnancy tests. 

Various investigators have regarded 
the opening of the vagina in the imma- 
ture rat or mouse as a test of pre- 
pituitary activity. This appears to me 
fallacious, as I have observed the 
vagina to open in cases where no ovarian 
reaction is found and vice versa. The 
increase in weight of the ovary, like- 
wise, should not be regarded as a 
decisive test. Other investigators lay 
stress upon theca luteinization follow- 
ing injection; this signifies lutein 
hyperplasia of the cells surrounding the 
ovum. These and other variations 
found in the ovary appear to me as yet 
too uncertain to be employed in the dif- 
ferential analysis of prepituitary frac- 
tions. 

Nomenclature. Various names have 
been given to the gonadotropic hor- 
mones. In Europe, Zondek’s nomen- 
clature of Prolan is generally accepted. 
He has gone further and divided the 
Prolans into Prolan “A” which is the 
fraction producing follicle growth; and 
Prolan ‘‘B,” the fraction which stimu- 
lates luteinization, either in the form of 
intrafollicular and extrafollicular lu- 
teinization, or in the actual formation 
of corpora lutea. However, as yet, 
neither Zondek nor other workers have 
been able to separate these two frac- 
tions in an absolutely convincing fash- 
ion. 

In this country, two of the large 
pharmaceutical houses have produced 
gonadotropic hormone which is obtained 
from the urine of pregnancy, under the 
trade names of Folluiein S and Antui- 
trin S, These names are used by 
clinicians. The actual prepituitary 
hormone derived from the hypophysis 
has never been manufactured in suf- 
ficient quantity to be generally avail- 


able and is too expensive to be obtained 
except in small amounts for experimen- 
tal purposes. The name of Hebin has 
been suggested for it. 

Until further advance has been made, 
it appears preferable to speak of the 
gonadotropic factor of the prepituitary 
gland and the prepituitary-like factor 
of blood and urine. In addition, a pre- 
dominantly follicle stimulating and a 
predominantly luteinizing fraction is 
perhaps present in each. 

Physiology of the Prepituitary 
Hormones. In this country the pio- 
neers, in working out the physiology of 
the action of the prepituitary, have 
been Philip E. Smith and Engle,*"’ and 
Herbert M. Evans.^® In Europe, Ber- 
nard Zondek®^ almost simultaneously 
and independently, has done the most 
outstanding work. Many others since 
have made valuable contributions. 

Puberty is ushered in by a sudden 
increase in secretion of the pituitary 
gland. As the hormone enters the cir- 
culation, the ovaries are stimulated, 
follicles mature, ovulation takes place, 
and the corpus luteum forms. The 
cause of this onset of increased ])re- 
pituitary activity between the ages of 
10 and 15 in the normal human female 
is unknown. Evans’ hypothesis that 
the gonadotropic factor can only work 
after the pituitary growth factor has 
produced a certain stage of develop- 
ment is interesting but not fully sub- 
stantiated. However, it has been found 
that in the rat, for example, ovaries of 
animals less than 20 days old do not re- 
spond to stimulation which in older 
animals proves adequate (Coll ip 

Cycle. The careful cytological 
studies of Wolfe and his group, in 
which changes in the cellular composi- 
tion of the prepituitary have been con- 
trolled by differential cell counts, afford 
some evidence that a determinable cycle 
occurs in the prepituitary gland. This 
manifests itself in differences in the 
relative proportions of eosinophile, 
basophile, and chromophobe cells as 
well as in the staining qualities of the 
cells. More direct proof of a cycle has 
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been offered by our studies in which a 
cyclical increase of the prepituitary or 
prepituitary-like hormone in the blood 
stream has been demonstrated by means 
of frequently obtained and assayed 
blood specimens. We have found that 
the greatest blood concentration is 
reached about the 10th day of the cycle 
(always taking the first day of the pre- 
ceding menstruation as the beginning). 
(Figs. 8 and 16.) 



Fig. 8. Hormone Graph or Normal Fertile 
Cycle in Human Female 
Above base line (0) blood is shown. Below 
base line urinary excretion. Broken line and 
circles show prepituitary concentration in the 
blood. Unbroken line and black dots show fe- 
male sex hormone concentration in the blood. 
Below base line urinary excretion of female sex 
hormone in black, showing total amounts in 
mouse units for every three days. Note 2 peri- 
ods of increased excretion, the one shortly after 
ovulation, the other 5 days before menstruation. 

However, throughout the cycle, a 
small amount of prepituitary hormones 
is found in the blood. It appears logi- 
cal that at the time of greatest concen- 
tration, the ovary is most powerfully 
stimulated and thus ovulation is in- 
duced, followed under normal condi- 
tions by corpus luteum formation. 

Pregnancy. If pregnancy and suc- 
cessful nidation supervene, an immedi- 
ate and huge increase of prepituitary 
or prepituitary-like hormone is appar- 
ent in the blood as well as in the urine. 


This increase is quantitatively so great 
that upon it are based the Aschheim- 
Zondek and the Friedman tests for 
pregnancy. 

In the normal, adult, cyclical, human 
female approximately 25 R.U.L. (Rat 
Units per Liter) of prepituitary-like 
hormone circulate in the blood at about 
the 10th day (Reaction I). Only small 
amounts are excreted in the urine (at 
most 20 R.U.L.) and this induces merely 
Reaction I in the test animal (vide 
ante). Recently (in press) we have 
demonstrated Reaction III also, in the 
non-pregnant female (both in the blood 
and urine) as well as after the onset of 
the menopause. 

Within a few days after impregna- 
tion (3 days after the anticipated 
period has failed to appear) the titer 
is greatly changed. The blood may now 
contain from 1000-20,000 R.U.L., the 
urine 1000-5000 R.U.L., both giving 
Reaction II and III. Toward the end 
of pregnancy the blood and urine may 
contain as much as 40,000 R.U.L. 

During pregnancy the prepituitary 
gland shows marked changes, particu- 
larly an increase of the chromophobic 
or colorless type of cells. 

The effort of various investigators to 
base conclusions upon the amount of 
gonadotropic hormone which can be ex- 
tracted from the gland at different por- 
tions of the cycle or during pregnancy 
appear to me unwarranted, because the 
amount of hormone stored in a gland is 
in no way an exact index of its func- 
tional activity at a given time. In some 
glands, as in the thyroid, storage takes 
place ; in other glands, the hormone 
may be elaborated and excreted as fast 
as it is prepared. These differences 
make it impossible to gauge the activity 
by the amount left in the gland. Large 
quantities might be sent into circulation 
as fast as manufactured; partial stor- 
age might occur or, due to local vas- 
cular conditions, complete storage 
might result. 

A most valuable contribution to clini- 
cal diagnosis was made by Aschheim 
and Zondek in their pregnancy test. 
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The Aschheim-Zondek Test ® is 
based upon the early and stupendous 
increase in prepituit ary-like factor at 
the onset of pregnancy. The urine is 
injected subcutaneously in divided 
amounts (total 2.5-3 cc.) into immature 
mice (5 animals). After 100 hours the 
ovaries are examined. The presence of 
minute blood spots signifies pregnancy. 
Friedman utilized rabbits in which 
blood spots appear in 48 hours after the 
intravenous injection of pregnancy 
urine. (Fig. 6.) 

Effect of Gonads upon the Pitui- 
tary. The already complicated cyclical 
conditions are further beclouded by the 



Fig. 6. jkiiojaian j keg- 


1. Ovary of normal, im- 
mature rabbit, negative 
pregnancy result. 2. Two 
large blood spots, positive 
for pregnancy. 

fact that the ovary and testis in their 
turn exert an influence upon the prepi- 
tuitary. Castration in both male and 
female ])roduces well-marked pituitary 
changes. Injection of the estrogenic 
factor for prolonged periods likewise 
reacts upon the pituitary. Because of 
these findings, certain investigators be- 
lieve that the pituitary activation when 
initiated is periodically arrested when 
larger quantities of estrogenic sub- 
stance are liberated into the blood 
stream, reaching the pituitary through 
the circulation and there gradually ar- 
resting pituitary activity, until the ab- 
sence of pituitary secretion in turn 
reduces ovarian activity. This hypoth- 
esis as yet has not been confirmed by 
incontrovertible proof, but at least gives 
us an insight into a possible self -regula- 
tory mechanism. 

Experimental Evidence. Pituita- 
rized laboratory animals show certain 
deficiency effects among which arrest of 


the cycle, or if performed on immature 
animals, failure of full development of 
the sex organs, failure of opening of 
the vagina in rodents and absence of 
cycle are the most striking. These 
effects of pituitary ablation can be com- 
pletely overcome by means of injection 
of potent extracts obtained from the 
prepituitary ; likewise by a combination 
of prepituitary-like extracts (obtained 
from the urine of pregnant women) to 
which a minute and by itself inert, be- 
cause insufficient, quantity of true pre- 
pituitary extract has been added. 
(Evans synergism, Fevold^^ augmen- 
tation.) 

If prepituitary (glandular) or pre- 
pituitarj'-like (source, pregnancy blood 
or urine) extracts are injected into im- 
mature rodents, the ovaries are stimu- 
lated and at least one cycle can be 
initiated. This manifests itself in ripen- 
ing of follicles, ovulation and corpus 
luteum formation in the ovary with 
consequent changes in the rest of the 
genital apparatus, including the breasts. 
By a similar experiment not only ovula- 
tion but also supra-ovulation can be in- 
duced in pregnant animals which, 
normally, do not ovulate during preg- 
nancy (Smith *'■"'). Experimentally the 
number of fertilizable ova can thus be 
increased excessively. 

Although clinicians have attempted 
to employ the prepituitary-like hor- 
mones which are available under the 
names of Prolan, Follutein S and 
Antuitrin S, no convincing therapeutic 
effects have so far been recorded if ex- 
amined by criteria such as are employed 
in animal experimentation. As has 
happened before potent extracts were 
available, credulous clinicians have 
ascribed striking and often marvelous 
results to such therapy, explainable 
however by the many self -limited dis- 
eases and co-incidental happenings 
noted without therapy. 

Diseases of the Prepituitary Gland 
Affecting the Female Sex Organs. 
Clinical evidence of the regulatory 
power of the hypophysis on the genital 
tract is noted in the human female. 
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OvERPUNCTiON of the prepituitary as 
it occurs in acromegaly and basophilic 
adenoma (Cushing^®) may produce un- 
due ovarian stimulation (excessive 
uterine bleeding — menorrhagia, metror- 
rhagia — enlargement of the uterus). 
In the later stages of these diseases, 
when the prepituitary cells are more 
seriously damaged, signs of oversecre- 
tion usually disappear, and are replaced 
by evidence of diminished function. 

Underfunction, as seen in Sim- 
mond^s disease (atrophy of the prepi- 
tuitary), cysts with compression of the 
glandular tissue, or destruction by car- 
cinoma, causes diminution of the hor- 
monal secretion. This results in failure 
of ovarian follicular growth and cessa- 
tion of the menstrual cycle ( amenor- 
rhea ).'*“ 

“Ovarian"’ Hormones 
II. The Female Sex Hormone 
(Estrogenic Factor) 

The female sex hormone is found 
universally distributed throughout the 
plant and animal kingdoms. It has 
been obtained from yeast, plants, leaves, 
flowers, seedlings, etc., of all plants ex- 
amined (Loewe^*), and throughout the 
vertebrate species, including the entire 
mammalian series. Because of its uni- 
versal distribution, I still consider that 
the name of the “female sex hormone” 
is fully justified especially as the 
gonadotropic prepituitary hormone acts 
equally on both male and female, and 
that the corpus luteum or nidatory hor- 
mone is found only when mammals are 
reached, the yellow body not developing 
in the lower forms. As far as we can 
judge at present, the secondary sex 
characters likewise depend upon the 
agency of the female sex hormone 
though additionally influenced by the 
adrenal glands. 

In the unicellular organisms it is im- 
possible to determine in which portion 
of the cell the female sex hormone is 
elaborated. As we advance in the scale, 
the hormone localizes and is found in 
greatest concentration in the ovaries 
and seedlings of plants. In the lower 


vertebrates, such as fishes, it is obtained 
mainly from the ovary (Pellner®*). In 
mammals it is found in the ovary, the 
placenta, and can likewise be recovered 
in the blood. 

Sources of the Hormone. For com- 
mercial purposes the female sex hor- 
mone is now generally obtained from the 
urine of pregnant mares. A mare in 
the later months of pregnancy excretes 
as much as 400,000 M.U. (Mouse 
Units) of the hormone a day. Conse- 
quently a single pregnant animal is 
suflScient to supply a large pharma- 
ceutical house with sufficient raw ma- 
terial. By lipoid extraction of the 
urine, a concentrate for further purifi- 
cation becomes available. As will be 
shown later, the estrogenic factor can 
now be prepared in crystalline form; 
both its formula and its structure have 
been determined. 

To avoid confusion, no attempt will 
be made to recount the chronology in 
the discovery of the pure hormone. 
Doisy,"* in August, 1929, first reported 
the pure crystalline hormone. Shortly 
thereafter, October, 1929, Butenandt 
independently announced his results. 
In rapid succession, others likewise 
isolated the crystals. In 1932 Mar- 
rian'® obtained a pure hydrate of the 
hormone from pregnancy urine. 

The clearest description of the chem- 
istry is given by Butenandt^® and his 
reports as well as those of Girard will 
be followed in the main, without desir- 
ing to detract from the meritorious 
work of others, especially the earlier in- 
vestigators such as Iscovesco,'^^’ Herr- 
mann, Giesy,'^“ etc., who, though ham- 
pered by lack of an accurate method 
of assay, and not knowing of pregnancy 
urine as a possible source, developed 
the very methods which later led to 
success. 

Chemistry 

Brief Outline of the Preparation of the 
Pure Crystalline Hormone 

A. The raw oil is obtained by lipoid extrac- 
tion of pregnancy urine (acetone or alcohol 
extraction) . 
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B. The crude oil is fractioned between 50 to E. The residual oil distilled in high vacuum, 
70 per cent ethyl alcohol and high boiling crystals, gives off between 130® and 150®, 
petroleum ether, as pointed out by Giesy in which are recrystallized from acetone or alco* 
1917.®2 The potent fraction stays in the di- hoi, 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 M.U. per gram. 

Or if given in divided doses up to 40,000,000 
^ ^ 3 ^ _ M.U. per gram, t.e., 0.025 gamma = 1 M.U. 



Cholesterol 
In blood and tissues 



Lithocholic Actd 
A bile acid 

CHa 

I 

CHOH 



Pregnandiol Physiologically Inert 
Found in human pregnancy urine 

luted alcohol Physiological effect of 200,000 
M.U. per gram is obtained. 

C. Separation between 60 per cent alcohol 
and benzol, the activity staying with the benzol 
fraction, 500,000 M.U. to 1 gram. 

B. Dissolved in 60 per cent alcohol and 
washed with 2/N HCL, heated. Extraction 
with ether, the ether fraction extracted with 
alkalie, acidified and ether extract obtained. 
1,750,000 M.U. per gram. 



Male Sex Hormone 
Found in testis, blood and urine 



Female Sex Hormones 
Found in follicle, corpus luteum 
placenta, blood and urine of fe- 
male Ci 8 H 2 i»Oi* 
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The substance thus obtained has been called 
a folliculine of Butenandt; Theelin of Doisy; 
Oestrin of Parkes and Marrian; Menformon of 
Laqueur. It has the formula of CigH 2202 ; 


C = 0 



Pound in corpus luteum C 01 H 30 O 2 

0 



EquilibTine 

Pound in urine of prej^nant mare 

white crystals; melting point (uiicor- 

rected). 

[a]D = 4 . 15(5 to 158®, absorption spectrum 
in ultra violet, maximum 280 to 285 M.U. 

This substance is an oxyketone. 

Benzoate and acetate have been formed by 
Butenandt; methyl ester and semi carbazon 
by Doisy. Physiologically, the benzoate has a 
slower and more prolonged action than the a 
folliculine and is somewhat stronger. 

a folliculine (Butenandt). 

The hydrate of folliculine, Marrian, (Theelol 
of Doisy) has the formula of C 1 SH 24 O 3 . It 
has no carbonyl group, but three hydroxyl 
groups. This substance is found in pregnancy 
urine and by removing a molecule of HoO, a 
folliculine is obtained. It has a melting point 
of 279® to 280® (uncorrected). 

[a]D = -j- 300. Its absorption spectrum in 


the ultra violet is about the same as that of 
a folliculine — 280 to 285 MU. Its activity is 
much less than that of the a folliculine, some 
70,000 M.U. per gram with a protracted ac- 
tion. By driving off a molecule of water 
(KHSO 4 lu high vacuo at 110®-130®) its 
physiological activity is increased 60 times.^® 
Solubility in water is 0.003 per cent. 


CO 

I 



Hydrophen'anthrenb 
A carcinogenic substance 100 
mgm = 1 E.U. estrogenic 



Dibenzanthracene Diols 
A carcinogenic substance 1 
mgm = 1 E.U. estrogenic 


According to Butenandt, Emmenin, which 
Collip22 obtains from the placenta and which 
Collip titers on immature rats as if it were 
a gonadotropic hormone, is identical with the 
hydrate of Marrian. 

Butenandt describes an isomer of a follicu- 
line which he calls jS folliculine. It is physi- 
ologically weaker than the a and has a melting 
point of 257® uncorrected; [a]D = 4 - 165 to 
166® ; has the same ultra-violet spectrum as 
the a. It is much less soluble in alcohol and 
chloroform. 

The physical characters of a folliculine have 
already been partly described. It forms 
rhombic, leaf-like crystals or flake-like, branched, 
white, pearly crystals. The corrected melting 
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point according to Butenandt lies between 250 
and 251® C. ; according to Doisy, 243.5®, un- 
corrected; Laqueur, 240®, uncorrected. Solu- 
bility great in alcohol, acetone, chloroform and 
benzol; less in ether; very slight in petroleum 
ether; water solubility extremely small, 0.0015 
per cent (Butenandt) ; in neutral solution ap- 
proximately only 150 M.U. dissolving in 1 cc. 
of water. This however is judged of use in 
therapeutic application. Kober has found a 
characteristic color reaction for the hormone. 
This has been further improved by Marriaii-'* 
but the test is as yet extremely involved and 
complicated. 

Tests for the Female Sex Hormone 
(Estrogenic Factor) 

The only test now current for the 
bio-assay of the estrogenic factor is the 
Allen and Doisy test, published by them 
in 1923.® It is based upon the applica- 
tion of the changes in the vaginal 
epithelium of rodents, previously 
known (Stockard and Papanicolaou®*) 
which occurs during the estrous cycle. 
Although these changes are noted not 
only in mice and rats, but in guinea 
pigs and rabbits as well, only the former 
two are utilized in performing the test. 
In Europe the mouse test is most com- 
monly employed; in this country, rats 
are more frequently utilized. 

Adult rats are castrated, care being 
taken to remove not only the ovary it- 
self, but the adjacent peritoneal fold 
forming the bursa ovarica as, without 
this precaution, regeneration of ovarian 
tissue may occur. After two weeks 


have elapsed, the vaginal spread is 
found to contain merely leucocytes. 
The substance to be tested is injected 
in six aliquot doses subcutaneously into 
the test animal, over a period of 48 
hours. From then on vaginal spreads 
are examined twice daily for three days. 

If the amount of substance to be as- 
sayed contains at least 1 R.U. (Rat 
Unit'), that is the minimum quantity 
necessary to produce an estrous reac- 
tion in the castrated rat, the vaginal 
smears will gradually change from pure 
leucocytes to small, nucleated, epithelial 
cells with progressive diminution of 
leucocytes (=2, negative), to small, 
nucleated cells (=3, faint ])ositive) 
and finally to large non-nucleateil 
squamous epithelial scales (= 4, full 
positive), the latter signifying at least 
one complete R.U. If considerably 
more than a R.U. has been injected, the 
-f- 4 stage will continue for several 
days. (Fig. 7.) 

a folliculine (Theelin) injected in 
sufficient dosage, will give a + reac- 
tion within 48 liours after the last ma- 
terial has been injected. Folliculine 
hydrate (Theelol) will not give a posi- 
tive reaction until 72 or 96 hours have 
elapsed but the positive stage will con- 
tinue over a longer period of time. 

After the injections have been 
stopped, the vaginal s})reads usually re- 
turn to the leucocytic negative stage 
within 48 to 60 hours. The same rat 



0 3 

Fig. 7. Test fob Female Sex Hormone. Allen and Doisy Vaginal Spread Test of 

Mouse 


0= negative test. Vaginal spread of castrated mouse untreated, only leucocytes. 3— positive 
reaction. Spread shows nucleated flat cells, no leucocytes. 4 = strong positive. Complete 
reaction. Spread shows squamous non-nucleated cells. 
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may be utilized repeatedly if a week or 
10 days are allowed to elapse after the 
spread has become negative. 

The mouse test is identical with the 
rat test in that adult, castrated mice 
are employed, the vaginal smears being 
almost identical in the two species. It 
requires approximately three M.U. to 
give one R.U. Because of the more deli- 
cate reactivity of the mouse, our blood 
and urine titrations have been per- 
formed on mice. 

If accurate titration is aimed at, it is 
necessary to employ at a minimum 5 
mice or 5 rats for each amount to be 
tested. A mouse or rat unit will be the 
smallest quantity which produces posi- 
tive vaginal smears in 3 out of 5 ani- 
mals. Some investigators employ a 
single injection of material instead of 
distributing the injections over two 
days, in their titration. Under these 
conditions, approximately one-third 
more of material is needed to produce a 
positive reaction. 

All of the figures which follow are 
based on the Allen and Doisy test, 
given in divided dosage. 

Previously to 1923, the sole test avail- 
able was the effect of injection upon the 
uterus of the castrate rabbit (Fell- 
ner ^*). Positive reactions were read by 
the increase in size and vascularity of 
the uterus as well as the changes in the 
mucous lining of this organ. This test 
required 4 days after injections were 
stopped, sacrifice of the test rabbit, and 
was less accurate than the Allen and 
Doisy reaction as no definite end point 
is obtained. 

A number of other tests have been 
devised. These may be mentioned 
merely in passing. The effect of estro- 
genic substance on the excised uterus of 
the rat, suspended in a bath of Ringer’s 
solution."*® The castrate rat’s uterus in 
vitro has a comparatively rapid contrac- 
tion time. The uterus of the animal 
previously stimulated by injections of 
estrogenic material, on the other hand, 
has a slower contraction rate. 

Another test consists in the changes 
in the chromophil content of the utero- 


cervical ganglion of the mouse.^^ This 
test requires serial section of the lower 
uterine segment and special staining. 

Recently attempts have been made to 
utilize the change in coloration (‘‘wed- 
ding dress”)®® or the rapid growth of 
the ovipositer of certain types of fish 
following injection of estrogenic sub- 
stances.®® 

All of these tests, of which only a few 
have been mentioned, have been super- 
ceded by the vaginal spread method. 
The fish tests have not proved specific 
for estrogenic substances ; yohimbin, for 
example, also producing reactions. 

The result following injection of 
estrogenic substance is not localized to 
the vaginal spread, but uterine and 
breast changes simultaneously occur, 
which will be discussed under Physi- 
ology. 

Nomenclature. The earlier investi- 
gators were unable to distinguish be- 
tween the estrogenic and progestational 
hormones. They therefore called all of 
the active fractions corpus luteum hor- 
mone, although such active fractions 
were likewise obtained from the pla- 
centa. 

The female sex hormone or estrogenic 
substance is usually called Theelin in 
the United States because this name has 
been accepted by the Council on 
Pharmacy of the American Medical As- 
sociation. On the continent of Europe, 
in the Germanic nations, it is called 
Menformon and Progynon; in Prance, 
Folliculin ; in England, Oestrin. Other 
names such as Peminin, Gynacin, 
Thelykinin, Tokokinin, etc., have been 
used. 

Physiology of the Female Sex Hormone 
(Estrogenic Factor) 

In study of the estrogenic factor, 
several periods of investigation are 
recognizable. The pioneers were gyne- 
cologists — Fraenkel,®® Aschner,^® Fell- 
ner,®® Herrmann,®® Okinschitz,*® Frank 
and Rosenbloom,^® and Giesy ®® who 
worked with crude extracts obtained 
from the corpus luteum and placenta. 
In spite of handicaps, Herrmann ®® sue- 
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ceeded in purifying the extract of pla- 
centa sufficiently to obtain a substance 
composed only of C H and O as early 
as 1915. During this same epoch, physi- 
ologists such as L. Loeb and Ancel 
and Bouin ® were active. Purely mor- 
phologic studies were made by Meyer, 
Schroeder,*^^ Hitschmann and Adler.®“ 

The estrogenic factor, whatever its 
source, or chemical composition, whether 
derived from yeast, plants, the ovaries 
of fishes or mammals, obtained from 
the follicle fluid, corpus luteum, the 
placenta or the urine, produces identi- 
cal effects varying only in strength and 
rapidity of action. Injected into cas- 
trated rodents, a gradual but rapid 
change is notenl in the uterus, vagina, 
and breasts, which corresponds to the 
changes seen in the normal cycle, up to 
the point where the effects ascribable to 
progestin would occur. 

The estrogenic factor alone cannot 
produce changes beyond this stage. If 
immature castrates are used, breast 
changes arc noted which likewise pro- 
gress to the point seen in the normal 
cycle, until the special corpus luteum 
effect normally would appear. The 
changes show minor species variations 
strictly characteristic of the different 
animals that have been investigated. 
By using enormous dosage, similar 
changes can be induced in the castrated 
human female. 

As an example, the change in the 
genital apparatus of the castrate mouse 
may be instanced. Before the injec- 
tions are given, the vaginal epithelium 
is low, atrophic, and covered with a thin 
layer of squamous cells. The vaginal 
secretion contains leucocytes. As the 
estrogenic effect appears, the vaginal 
epithelium becomes multilayered, the 
intermediate layer in particular show- 
ing marked cellular activity, the squam- 
ous covering layer increases greatly in 
the number of cells and eventually the 
surface layer desquamates, thus chang- 
ing the vaginal content into squamous, 
non-nucleated scales (Allen ‘‘). 

The uterus which in the castrate or 
the immature mouse is a thin, thread- 


like, pale organ, rapidly increases in 
diameter, its lumen is distended with 
fluid (this is characteristic in mouse 
and rat only), the endometrium and 
musculature both increase in thickness 
and the number of folds, and with them 
the glandular epithelium multiplies. 
The immature breasts which consist of 
a very small nipple and at most four or 
five main ducts with few branches all 
increase in size, the branches multiply, 
sub-branching appears, and the begin- 
ning of acinar buds can be noted. 
Beyond this stage the estrogenic stimu- 
lation cannot be forced. 

In the castrated human f(‘male, analo- 
gous changes have been ])roduced by 
large doses given over long periods of 
time. For exam]de, Clauberg acti- 
vated the ut(‘rus by 250,000 M.U. in- 
jected over the course of several weeks. 
The pale, thin, resting endometrium 
gradually increases in thickness, grows 
more vascular, shows the changes his- 
tologists have described, first as the 
resting stage and th(*n of the interval, 
which are characterized by gradual 
multiplications of endonudrial glands 
which become increasingly tortnons. 
show mitosis in the glandular epithe- 
lium, and an increasing succulence 
and distinctness of the endometrial 
stroma cells or cytogenic tissue. 

In castrated anthropoids (the 
macacus rhesus) Allen,” by injection of 
the estrogenic factor alone, has not only 
succeeded in producing these estrogenic 
changes, but after withdrawal of the 
stimulation, noted that menstrual bleed- 
ing took ])lace, thus demonstrating that 
the estrogenic factor, alone without 
progestin, can produce* uterine bleeding. 

The hormonal mechanism in the hu- 
man has been studied by means of 
blood and urine examination (Frank 
and Goldberger During the mem- 

strual cycle in the human female, an 
increasing amount of female sex hor- 
mone is found in the circulating blood. 
The greatest concentration is reached 
immediately before menstruation, at 
which time the hormonal level then 
abruptly falls. Female sex hormone is 
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found in the menstrual flow in five or 
six times’ the concentration that it at- 
tains in the circulating blood. 

An excretory cycle is also noted, par- 
ticularly in the urine, although large 
quantities of the hormone also are ex- 
creted in the feces. During a month 
(28-30 days), the average, normal, fer- 
tile, mature woman excretes approxi- 
mately 1500 M.TT. of female sex hormone 
in the urine. The excretion is not 
even, two marked periods of accelera- 
tion being noted, the one corresponding 
approximately to the time of ovulation, 
the other preceding the onset of men- 
struation by three or four days. (Fig. 
8 .) 

A large amount of estrogenic sub- 
stance is manufactured by. the chorion 
and placenta. In the early chorion (up 
to the eighth week), one-half of a gram 
of wet tissue contains one mouse unit. 
Very possibly the placenta contains 
more estrogenic activity in the form of 
a j)recursor of the hormone which does 
not lend itself to lipoid extraction. 
From the fully formed human placenta, 
as much as 1000 M.U. can be obtained. 
But as previously mentioned, the 
amount of hormone found within a 
gland in no way indicates the amount 
secreted. This is fully evidenced by 
the fact that in the later months of 
pregnancy, the human female may ex- 
crete as much as 40,000 M.U. per liter 
of urine, although at no time can more 
than 100 M.U. i)er liter be found in the 
blood. 

The full physiological significance of 
ovarian, blood, uterine and excretory 
cycles will be considered in more detail 
after the special corpus luteiim nida- 
tory hormone, progestin, has been dealt 
with. 

In the adult woman, female sex hor- 
mone is found not only in the follicle 
fiuid, the corpus luteum, blood, feces, 
and urine, but also in the saliva, sweat 
and gallbladder bile. 

After full attainment of the meno- 
pause, female sex hormone disappears 
from the blood and urine. 

Female sex hormone is found in the 


male. One kilogram of fresh testis 
tissue contains 30 M.U. It is found at 
times in the blood and regularly in the 
urine, according to Laqueur**® who ob- 
tains from 100 to 200 M.U. per liter, an 
amount which I have never personally 
been able to verify. The female sex 
hormone, in great concentration, has a 
definitely antimasculine effect on the 
male gonads, noted particularly in the 
atrophy of the accessory sex organs 
such as the prostate and seminal vesicles 
( Herrmann and Stein ) . 

In the female, continued injections 
of large amounts of female sex hormone 
produce changes in the ovary, which 
usually are only transient in charac- 
ter.®^ Such injections likewise cause 
definite changes in the hypophysis or 
prepituitary. On the other hand, physi- 
ologists have noted no effect on the 
heart, respiration and blood pressure of 
experimental animals, nor have they 
been able to obtain general toxic symp- 
toms. 

Changes in the Estrogenic Factor in 
Disease. The activity of follicular 
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Fig. 9. Hormone Graph op Premenstrual 
Tension without Excessive Bleeding 
Above base line, blood; below, urinary excre- 
tion. Broken line shows female sex hormone 
concentration of normal woman. Continuous 
line shows excess concentration in a case of pre- 
menstrual tension. 

Urinary excretion of female sex hormone. 
Shaded areas show amount excreted by normal 
females. Black areas show greatly diminished 
amount in case of premenstrual tension. High 
urinary threshold may account for increased 
blood concentration. 
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growth, ovulation and corpus luteum 
formation are directly influenced by 
the prepituitary hormones. 

Hence in prepituitary disturbances, 
as previously mentioned, overfunction 
or underfunction of the genital tract 
may develop. Acromegaly, also baso- 
phile prepituitary adenoma in the early 
stages, usually cause genital overfunc- 
tion. Later in these diseases, under- 
function supervenes. 



Pig. 10. Geaph peom a Case op 
Menorrhagia 

The blood cycle is normal (circles 
show concentration of prepituitary 
hormone in blood. Black dots and 
solid line show concentration of 
female sex hormone in blood). 
Black below base line shows total 
excretion of female sex hormone in 
urine (for normal female see Fig. 
8). Approximately 1500 M.U. are 
excreted each month by normal 
women. In this case, 6500 M.U. 
were excreted during the cycle. 


later stage. In addition to these, a far 
greater number of patients are seen in 
whom over- or underfunction of the 
genital tract appears without discover- 
able disease of any of the other endo- 
crine organs. These form the group of 
so-called ovarian functional disturb- 
ances. 

Overfunction in the majority of cases 
produces excessive menstrual bleeding. 
Our special blood and urine studies 
have proved this. Precocious puberty, 
in which menstruation occurs at an 
early age (3 months to 6 years) and 
premenstrual ^‘tension’* (in which 
psychic unrest predominates without 
excess of bleeding), likewise fall in this 
group.**® (Fig. 9.) The blood may 
show no excess of estrogenic factor but 
a great excess regularly is excreted in 
the urine in functional menorrhagia 
and metrorrhagia. (Pig. 10.) 

Underfunction manifests itself by 
absence of menstruation (amenorrhea) 
and sterility. In this group little estro- 
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Fig. 11. Occurrence or Estrogenic Sub- 
stance IN THE Blood and Urine op Normal 
and Amenorrheic Women 

A. Normal ; B. Siibthreshold ; C. Nogativc blood 
cycde, positive urine cycle; D. Acyclic. (From 
R. T. Frank, J. A. M. A. 1934, 103:393.) 


In atrophy of the prepituitary (Sim- 
mond’s disease, carcinoma, etc.), under- 
function is noted. 

Other glands of internal secretion — 
thyroid, adrenal cortex — produce over- 
function at the onset of the trouble, fol- 
lowed by reduction of function at a 


genic factor is found in the blood or 
urine. (Pig. 11.) Obesity is a fre- 
quent cause of ovarian underfunction; 
malnutrition and asthenia likewise cause 
amenorrhea. 

In malformation of the genital or- 
gans, the sex of the individual may be 
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determined as female if blood and urine 
examination shows cyclical secretion 
and excretion of the estrogenic factor 
(Frank and Goldberger 

III. Corpus Luteum Hormone : Nida- 
tory Factor: Progestin 

As previously mentioned, the earlier 
investigators concentrated their atten- 
tion upon the corpus luteum ever since 
Prenant and Born-Fraenkel first drew 
attention to this gland. This work ex- 
tended from 1898 to 1922. Of all the 
investigators who worked during this 
period, only Bucura drew attention to 
the fact that in a single, not repeated, 
experiment, in which merely a growing 
follicle existed in an ovarian rest, con- 
siderable uterine activity was noted, 
and from this finding surmised a pos- 
sible potency of the follicle rather than 
of the corpus luteum. 

In 1903 FraenkeP® showed that the 
corpus luteum was necessary for suc- 
cessful nidation and completion of 
pregnancy in the rabbit by demonstrat- 
ing that destruction of the yellow body 
regularly produced abortion. 

Leo Loeb,’° in 1909, proved that the 
corpus luteum sensitized the uterine 
mueosa, tliiis enabling it to successfully 
harbor the impregnated ovum. He fur- 
ther clarified the mechanism of nidation 
by showing that the corpus luteum 
produced the maternal changes in the 
endometrium, needed to form the ma- 
ternal portion of the placenta (maternal 
deciduoma or placentoma). He like- 
wise demonstrated that the corpus 
luteum inhibits follicle ripening. The 
work of Bouin and Ancel showed that 
the progestational glandular changes in 
the endometrium coincided with the 
fiourishing state of the corpus luteum 
as did the gestational breast prolifera- 
tion noted only in pregnancy and 
pseudopregnancy. 

Not until Corner and Allen suc- 
ceeded in concentrating this nidatory 
factory (by obtaining a potent extract) 
was direct proof of these previously 
mentioned observations offered. They 
not only reproduced in castrates the 


endometrial and breast changes due to 
progestin (as they named their extract) 
but enabled rabbits, castrated immedi- 
ately after conception — allowing suf- 
ficient time for the ova to enter the 
fallopian tubes — to carry to full term. 
These rabbits bore normal young when 
the necessary nidatory hormone was 
supplied by injection. Based upon 
their work, which was first published in 
1929, the strides made have been pro- 
digious, terminating in 1934 in the iso- 
lation of progestin in crystalline form 
and the determination of its molecular 
structure. 

Source of the Hormone. As yet the 

sole available source of progestin is the 
corpus luteum itself. As a rule the 
corpora lutea of sows are employed. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of this material, 
only small quantities are as yet to be 
had and necessarily are limited to ex- 
perimental investigation, not only the 
scarcity but also the price proving pro- 
hibitive. Within the last year, small 
quantities of progestin have been ob- 
tained from human and cattle placenta 
as well as from the urine of pregnancy, 
but in such minute amount, that these 
appear unlikely sources of future sup- 
ply. As will be mentioned later, pro- 
gestin has been synthesized from stig- 
masterol, a plant oil, which eventually 
might prove an available source. 

Chemistry of Progestin. Crystalline 
progestin was obtained simultaneously 
and independently during 1934 by 
Slotta, Ruschig and Fels ; Butenandt 
and Westphal ; Allen and Winter- 
steiner ; and Hartman and Wett- 
stein.*’® The substance has the formula 
C 21 H 30 O 2 , a diketone, which appears 
in two forms of crystals, long needles 
and blunt, short prisms. 

Butenandt and Schmidt succeeded in 
preparing progestin by the oxidation of 
Pregnandiol, a physiologically inert 
substance found in the urine of normal 
pregnant women, and then removing 
the bromine, thus introducing a double 
bond. 

Femholz synthesized it from Stig- 
masterol obtained from physostigma 
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venonosum. The soya bean likewise 
proves available. 

The fresh corpora lutea of sows are 
extracted in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol 
to obtain a crude oil. The oil is dis- 
solved in a greater dilution of alcohol 
(70% and later 35%) and at each stage 
extracted with low boiling petroleum 
ether. The progestational fraction fol- 
lows the petroleum ether, the estrogenic 
fraction remains in the alcohol. By a 
final vacuum distillation, the most ac- 
tive crystalline fraction showing 1 Bab- 
bit Unit per mg. is obtained. 

Melting point 120°-128° ; selective 
absorption in ultra-violet maximum at 
204 fiu. 

The formula of progestin is CoiH^o 

Oo. 

Test for Progestin. The Allen and 
Corner test ^ for progestin is based 
upon the observation of Ancel and 
Bouin that the corpus luteum pro- 
duces the endometrial glandular changes 
noted in pregnancy and pseudopreg- 
nancy. 


On the other hand, an excess of female 
sex hormone inhibits the action of pro- 
gestin. Ignorance of this fact proved 
the chief obstacle to the earlier investi- 
gators in obtaining a progestin reaction 
(Allen “"). 

An adult, castrated rabbit is sensi- 
tized over 3 days with a daily dose of 
10-15 R.U. of female sex hormone. 
Thereupon the substance to be exam- 
ined for progestin is injected in divided 
doses over a ])eriod of 5 days. The 
next day the animal is sacrificed ; the 
stained, microscopic cross sections of 
the uterus are examined. (Pig. 12.) 

If the substance under investigation 
contained at least 1 Babbit Unit (Bab. 
U.) of progestin, very characteristic 
changes are noted, consisting in marked 
increa.se in thickness of the endoni(*trial 
layer, the gro.ss folds of the uterine 
endometrium are increased in number, 
depth and branching, and a prolifera- 
tion of the endometrial glands far he- 
3 'ond that obtainable by female sex 
hormone injections alone is observed. 
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Fig. 12 . Test fob Progestin 

Microphotographs of transverse sections of castrated rabt)it ’s uterus. A. Transverse section of 
uterus of untreated castrated rabbit. B. TransvTr.se section of rabbit injected with female 
sex hormone. C. Transverse section of uterus of rabbit treated by female sex hormone, 
followed by progestin. Same magnification throughout. 


The animal utilized is the rabbit, 
either ca.strated immediately after copu- 
lation, at which time, in this animal, 
ovulation takes place, or previou.sly 
ca.st rated rabbits which have been 
primed with female sex hormone, the 
estrogenic factor. Only if the uterus 
has been previou.sly sensitized by means 
of the estrogenic factor, either physi- 
ologically or artificially, does progestin 
produce its pathogonomic uterine effect. 


The small(*st amount of substance pro- 
ducing a full change, is called a rabbit 
unit of progestin. (Pig. 12.) 

Physiology of Progestin 

The action of the estrogenic factor in 
the lower animals and in anthropoids 
was de.scribed in the previous section. 

Continuing from the time of estrus 
and ovulation, the formation of the 
corpus luteum progresses rapidly in the 
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ruptured ovisac due to luteinization of 
the residual granulosa cells and the in- 
growth of capillaries. This permits 
secretion of progestin into the circulat- 
ing blood by means of which medium it 
reaches the genital tract and breasts. 
(Fij?. i:i.) 


with the uterus and is expelled (early 
abortion). 

Abortive Cycle. After ovulation the 
corpus liiteum develo])s and produces 
the uterine changes just enumerated. 
In all mammals below the anthropoids, 
after the secretory uterine stage has 




CORPUS ATRETICUn 


Fig. 13. Life History of the Ovarian Follicle 


Starting with the primordial follicle*, wo havo noxt the maturing follicle. Approximately only 
one out of 300 follicles fully rijK'iis (as shown on low(*r lino), ruptures, and forms a corpus 
luteum. The* other HOO bocomo atretic. The final stage of both the atretic follicle and the 
corpus luteum is the corpus atretieum, with eventual reabsorption of this soar into the stroma 
of tin* ovary. (Prom R. T. Frank, The Female Sex Hormone [10201.) 


The uterine changes interest us most 
in this connection. There results an 
increase in the tortuosity of the en- 
dometrial glands, with jirofuse secretion 
by the (‘jiithclial cells — a .secretion 
which later helps to form the “uterine 
milk” in some of the lower species in 
which no direct anatomical connection 
between maternal and fetal structures 
develops. (Fig. 14.) 

Simultaneously the endometrial con- 
nective tissue (cytogenic) shows a de- 
cidual reaction, es.sential for embedding 
the fertilized ovum (L. Loeb'*^). The 
connective tissue when thus sensitized 
responds to mechanical stimuli by 
marked proliferation — an activity essen- 
tial for the formation of the maternal 
part of the placenta. If this reaction is 
interfered with, the ovum either fails 
to embed, or if it has already gained a 
foothold, it again loses its connection 


been reached, the endometrial activa- 
tion regresses to the anestrous phase if 
the ovum is not fertilized. This uterine 
regre.ssion corresponds chronologically 
to regression of the corpus luteum and 
is due to cessation of the secretion of 
progestin. This regression can be pro- 
duced artificially at any stage, by de- 
struction or excision of the corpora 
lutea (Fraenkel ; L. Loeb "^). 

How and why the fertilization and 
embedding of the ovum prolongs the 
activity and life of the corpus luteum 
remains a mystery. That it is not di- 
rectly due to the ovum is clear, for in 
the rat, for example, the life of the 
corpus luteum can be prolonged in the 
non-pregnant animal by stimulation of 
the cervix (Long and Evans '®) or dis- 
tension of the uterus with fluid 
(Selye®”). In the bitch pseudopreg- 
nancy (as this non-gestational extension 




Fig. 14. Sections op Human Endometrium During Cycle (to scale but diagrammatic) 

A. Period of rest. Mucous membrane is thin, the glands strjnght and far apart. The con- 
nective tissue cellular (cytogenic). At the bottom the uterine muscle is indicated. B. In- 
terval. The glands are more tortuous and run closer to each other. The mucous membrane 
has doubled in thickness. C. Progestational or secretory phase. The mucosa can be divided 
into three layers. Nearest the cavity of the uterus (upper edge) is a pale area with the 
stroma showing decidual change (compact layer). Next comes the middle layer in which the 
convoluted glands are closely set (spongy layer). Below, bordering on the muscle, is the un- 
changed basilar layer. D, Menstrual mucosa toward end of menstruation. Only the lower 
portion of the basilar layer has remained intact. The remainder of the mucosa has exfoliated. 


of the luteal cycle is termed) may like- 
wise be induced or occur spontaneously. 
Similar prolongation of the luteal phase 
is observed in the cow (‘‘dumb rut’’) 
and is well known to cattle breeders. 

In the anthropoids, failure of impreg- 
nation and nidation produces more 
striking phenomena. In the human fe- 
male, in whom it is most accentuated, 
withdrawal of progestin is followed by 
exfoliation of the superficial functional 
layers of the endometrium (compacta 
and spongiosa) leaving merely the de- 
nuded basal layer as a residual wound 
surface. (Fig. 15.) Simultaneously 
blood sickers through this wound and 
discharges through the cervical canal 
and vagina as the menstrual flow. 

In some women no exfoliation of en- 
dometrium takes place, the blood sicker- 
ing through the decidually changed but 
intact mucosa by diapedesis (Geb- 
hard®^’). (Fig. 15.) 

If the follicle has not ruptured, 
ovulation does not occur and yet men- 
struation may follow (anovular men- 
struation). That withdrawal of the 
estrogenic factor alone may be followed 


by a menstrual flow has been shown by 
Allen ’s experiments on the castrated 
rhesus monkey injected with theelin for 
10 days. Cessation of injection was 
followed by typical bleeding. (Fig. 
15.) 

The so-called anovular menstruation 
of the human (Schroeder,®^ Geist '"'^) 
may not be as simple as this, for in 
spite of no ovulation, the regressing 



Fig. 15. Various Types or Human Men- 
struation. Diagrammatic. 

To the left is the residual basilar layer covered 
with fibrin and red blood cells (Schroeder type 
of menstruation). In the center is an unex- 
foliated mucosa in which the bleeding takes 
place by diapedesis and rhexis. The vascular 
extravasation lifts off the superficial epithelium 
and sickers into the uterine cavity. (Gebhard 
type.) To the right is a mucosa, seemingly at 
the period of rest. Nevertheless, by diapedesis 
and rhexis red blood cells reach the uterine 
cavity. (Corner type.) 
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follicle frequently shows theca lutein 
changes, very possibly associated with 
subthreshold progestin secretion. 

The endometrial denudation associ- 
ated with menstruation undergoes re- 
generation and repair in the space of 
24-48 hours corresponding to the be- 
ginning of the succeeding menstrual 
cycle. 

Fertile Cycle. If, on the contrary, 
the ovum is fertilized in the fallopian 
tube or elsewhere (peritoneal cavity, 
ovary) and maintains a vascular con- 
nection with the maternal structures 
(irrespective as to whether this attach- 
ment is normal intrauterine, tubal or 
ovarian), the corpus luteum continues 
to develop and functions during preg- 
nancy for a period characteristic for 
each species. In the rabbit with a ges- 
tation of 31-33 days, the corpus luteum 
is essential for at least 16-18 days; for 
the human with pregnancy of on the 
average 278 days, the corpus luteum is 
essential at the very most for the first 
30 days."® When the dividing ovum 
reaches the cavity of the uterus, it en- 
ters the substance of the sensitized 
endometrial mucosa by lytic action (di- 
gesting the adjacent tissues). If the 
endometrium is unsensitized (no corpus 
luteum — no progestin) this penetration 
cannot take place. The endometrium of 
the castrated, i)regnant rabbits — castra- 
tion performed within 2-3 hours after 
coitus — has been sensitized artificially 
and kept in this condition by Corner 
with progestin injections, with result- 
ant continuation of pregnancy to labor 
at term.® 

In the further course of gestation in 
the human, the ovum penetrates into 
the layers of the endometrium and 
grows wdthin the maternal tissues. Ma- 
ternal blood vessels are opened by the 
outer embryonic layer, the fetal tropho- 
blast, and a new organ develops, partly 
fetal, partly maternal — the placenta. 

The Placenta. This temporary or- 
gan of exchange, the placenta, acts both 
as an intermediary for supply and ex- 
cretion for the fetus during pregnancy. 

In addition it has been shown to be 


a potent endocrine gland (Halban,®'^ 
Iscovesco,®^ Zondek,®^ et al.). (Pig. 16.) 

The placenta elaborates large amounts 
of both the prepituitary-like gonado- 
tropic factor and estrogenic factor. 
Probably, too, it secretes progestin as 
well (Tausk^). This appears to be 
nature’s supreme effort to assure con- 
tinuation of species by reproduction — 
all the hormones essential for pregnancy 
being elaborated and secreted during 
gestation directly within the uterus, 
thus assuring temporary independence 
from the prepituitary and ovaries. 

The local safety factor is great. It 
manifests itself in marked oversecre- 
tion, the excess of hormones circulating 
in the blood* and when the threshold is 
reached, leaving the body through the 
kidneys and intestine. 

Changes in the Progestational Fac- 
tor in Disease. No such observations 
rest upon a factual basis. Clinically, 
surgical ablation of the corpus luteum, 
or ovary containing a yellow body dur- 
ing the secretory stage, is followed by 
menstrual bleeding 3-4 days later. 
Pregnancy has been known to continue 
after removal of the corpus luteum as 
early as the 14th day after conception 
(Essen Moller”®); usually abortion 
supervenes if the corpus luteum is re- 
moved before the 30th day. 

To ascribe vomiting of pregnancy, 
toxemia or eclampsia to deficient corpus 
luteum secretion is purely supposi- 
titious. 

A few tumors described as luteoma 
or luteo-carcinoma have given no en- 
docrine symptoms. In cases of hydatid 
mole and chorionepithelioma the ovaries 
may form huge cystic tumors (lutein 
cysts). 

Chemical Relations between Estrogenic 

and Progestational Hormones to 
Cholesterol and Carcinogenic 
Substances. 

The work of Butenandt,^® Marrian,*^* 
Cook and Girard developed marvel- 
lous possibilities for further research. 
Bile acids and cholesterol, compounds 
normally found in the human organism, 
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are sterols. The estrogenic and proges- 
tational factors are closely related 
bodies of the same class, as is the male 
sex hormone. Some of the skin-cancer 
producing tars show estrogenic activity 
(Cook). 

This complicated relationship can 
best be illustrated by showing the struc- 
ture of the compounds in question. 

Cholesterol and bile acids are normal 
constituents of the body in both male 
and female. Large amounts of female 
sex hormone are found stored (or pro- 
duced) in the gallbladder bile of both 
sexes even before puberty and after the 
menopause. The close chemical rela- 
tionship of these phenanthrene com- 
pounds offers intriguing possibilities for 
speculation. 

Tt is readily conceivable that the body 
metabolism changes cholesterol and bile 
acids into male and female sex hormone 
and also into progestin. Likewise that 
over or underproduction of hormone 
may be a general disturbance of body 
metabolism rather than due to a local 
change in testis or ovary. The hy])oth- 
esis that closely related sterols of the 
carcogenetic group develop when the 
body no longer utilizers the physiological 
sterols, as after the menopause, also 
obtrudes itself, particularly as cancer is 
more frequent in the senium. 
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• li. T. F. 

HOSTILITY, EROTIC. A state in 
which the apparent hatred of a woman 
for a man in reality masks sexual at- 
traction. 

Catullus (Ixxxiii) : ‘‘Lesbia says many bit- 
ter things to me in the presence of her husband. 
The dull mule, understanding nothing, chuckles 
with joy. If she were silent, it would be bet- 
ter for him. Her rage reveals that she cannot 
forget me. Her blood is burning for me, and 
that is why she talks against me. ’ ’ 

HYMEN, MALE. Victor Robinson’s 
term for the frenum preputii (q.v.), 
since this structure frequently ruptures 
and bleeds during the first intercourse. 

HYPHEDONIA. A condition in 
which the individual experiences only 
faint pleasure from acts that normally 
give intense pleasure. In sexologic lit- 
erature the term denotes relative frig- 
idity. 
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HYPHIALTES (Greek formation). 
A term employed by demonologists as 
the opposite of ephialtes, or incubus; 
thus, a succubus, ‘‘one who leaps un- 
der.’^ 

Bodin’s Demonomanie. 

ICELANDIC LITERATURE, SEX 
PROBLEMS IN. 1. Sex problems are 
not very prominent in Icelandic litera- 
ture, Old or Modem, and this is espe- 
cially true of the old genres known as 
Edda and Saga. ‘ ‘ Es ist das keuscheste 
Schrifttum der Erde,’* says Andreas 
Ileusler, one of the foremost authorities 
on Old Icelandic and Old Germanic 
literatures. 

2. The Eddie poems represent the 
oldest portion of the Old Norse (Nor- 
wegian-Icelandic) literature; some of 
them may even antedate the colonisation 
of Iceland (874), while the latest are 
probably of the 12th century. They fall 
into two groups: the Mythical, dealing 
with myths and gods, and the Heroic, 
dealing with heroes of the migration j)e- 
riod. 

3. With the exception of Skirnismdl, 
which tells how Preyr becomes despond- 
ent of love for the beautiful GerSr and 
finally gets her through his intermediate, 
Skirnir, none of the mythical poems has 
central love themes. Nevertheless their 
attitude towards love is often revealed, 
sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly. 
According to the gnomic poem Hdvamdl 
women should be handled with care, for 
they are fickle and cannot be trusted. 
Whether you are serious or not in your 
advances, tact is always imperative. 
Beware of another man's woman and, 
above all, witches. 

These seem eminently practical rules 
for Viking conduct. Contrasting with 
these heathen rules is the more Christian 
attitude of Vdluspd, which predicts evil 
fate in life to come for him who entices 
another man woman, and counts incest 
and great adultery among the signs fore- 
boding the near end of this world. Al- 
most Rabelaisian is the attitude of Hdr- 
hart^sJjotS and Lokasenna, both of them 
quarrels or flytings, where the *gods 
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now boast, now twit, each other of their 
love-affairs. Such is especially the case 
in the latter where Loki accuses gods 
and goddesses of adultery, incest be- 
tween brother and sister, and unnatural 
sex relations, the male acting the part of 
a female {ergi, regi). That part Loki 
gets back when he is called dss ragr. 
This may refer to the myth of Sleipnir, 
to whom Loki gave birth. When Odin 
is accused of sorcery, it comes to the 
same, as witchcraft was considered in- 
decent for men. 

Such accusations of homosexuality or 
effeminacy recur not only in the heroic 
poems and mythical sagas but even in 
the Sagas of Icelanders and actual life. 
A unique custom of a guest sharing the 
matrimonial bed of his hosts, as it seems 
of Irish origin, is found in Rigspula. In 
Iceland the nearest parallels would be 
some modern tales of jus primee noctis 
for the parson who marries the couple. 

4. In the heroic poetry, love is cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful forces 
of fate. But the poets can use ap- 
])arently only certain aspects of it for 
their purpose. There is no real lovemak- 
ing, and where one might expect an 
idyll, the heroine instead teaches her 
lover wisdom {Sigurdrifit mdl). Still 
less does sensual love come to an expres- 
sion : Sigur?^ur lays a naked sword be- 
tween him and Brynhild, Volundr’s rape 
of Bo5vildr is passed over in silence, and 
so is Svanhildr's offence against Jor- 
munrekr. It is in heroic deeds that love 
is manifested : the young hero has to 
fight a rival to win the heroine {Helga 
kvida H j dr vardssonar, Helga kvida Hun- 
dingshana I and 77), sometimes even her 
father and brother {Helga kvida Hun- 
dingshana 77), which of course makes a 
tragic figure of both. Then sometimes 
the love {Helga kvidur), sometimes the 
family ties prove the stronger. Thus 
Gufirun goes so far as to kill her own 
offspring and serve it to Atli in taking 
revenge for his killing her brothers. 
And Signy not only sacrifices her sons 
so that vengeance for her father may be 
wreaked on her husband, but she also 
purposely has a child, Sinfjotli, with 
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her brother Sigmund to help him kill her 
husband. After which deeds she does 
not consider herself worthy of life and 
dies voluntarily with her husband. It 
must be noted though that as depicted 
in the poems neither GuSrun nor Signy 
love their husbands. 

Finally there is that most famous dou- 
ble love triangle of SigurSr-Brynhildr 
and Gufirun and Br^mhildr-SigurCr 
and Gunnarr, where the original lov- 
ers SigurSr and Brynhildr are sepa- 
rated by magic so as to marry respec- 
tively GuSrun and Gunnarr, the children 
of Gjuki, king of the Burgunds. When 
Brynhild realizes the truth, she first 
eggs on Gunnarr to have Sigurd killed, 
then kills herself. Such is the way 
love is pitted against other strong forces 
in the life of heroes and heroines to 
create dramatic tension of the highest 
order. But it also finds expression in 
laments over the deceased lover, some- 
times dwelling on his perfection, as in 
Svafas’s beautiful description of Ilelgi 
Ilundingsbani, or on his exploits and 
death (cf. the so called Gudrunar kvi- 
^ur), seldom lingering on past love af- 
faires as in Oddnmargrdfr. The tone of 
the flytings occurring in the heroic 
poems (Helga kvidur) is similar to that 
of Lokasenna (§3). 

5. Reference to sorcery and witchcraft 
as something indecent has already been 
made (§3. Hdvamdl, Lokasenna). But 
we are told plainly by Snorri Sturluson, 
Heimskringla, Ynglingasaga, ch. 7, that 
Odin taught the goddesses this art “be- 
cause it was so steeped in effeminacy 
(ergiy from argr, ragr, “effeminate, cow- 
ardly,’^ cf. hi and r “female [of a dog, 
cat, etc.], effeminate, cowardly”) that 
men could not practice it without dis- 
grace. ’ ’ Obviously some old sexual rites 
were involved, the nature of which, how- 
ever, is unknown. 

In confirmation of this view we find 
women actually more often engaged in 
or associated with witchcraft than men. 
Not a few volur, witches, are mentioned, 
some of them of high repute as, e. g., the 
mother of Volu-Steinn {Landndma), 
t)6rdis spakona {Kormdks saga) and 


J)orbjorg litil volva of Orcenlendinga 
])dtfr. But the few men who are sup- 
posed to have practised the art are al- 
most invariably despised and often 
killed for their crimes. Cf. the story of 
Rognvaldr rettilbeini, son of King Har- 
aldr harfagri (Heimskringla, Haraldar 
saga hdrfagra, ch. 35), the story of Kot- 
kell and Grima (Laxdoola saga, ch. 35- 
37) and J)orgrimr nef {Gisla saga, ch. 
11 ). 

6. Contemporary with the Eddie po- 
ems runs an unbroken line of the so 
called Scaldic poetry, most of which is 
Court poetry, composed in praise of 
kings and chieftains extolling their 
deeds by land or by sea. — But poets in 
love would also compose poems in praise 
of their beloved ; of these love-poets the 
best known are Kormakr Ogmundarson 
HallfreSr Cttarsson vandra*(^askald, and 
|)orm6(^r Bersason Kolbru n arskald . 
However, fragments at best are left us 
of these ma7}songvar, probably because 
they were strictly ])rohibited by law. 

Among those whose verses on women 
have been left are the two royal broth- 
ers, ()lafr the Saint (tl030) and Ilar- 
aldr harfiraSi (tl066). The last-named 
has composed a humorous poem to his 
fiancee in which he enumerates his deeds, 
closing each verse with the refrain : 
“yet the fair lady of GarSar rejects 
me.” Tradition also has it that this 
king was very appreciative of rough 
fun (cf. §13). The only love ])oeins 
which have been preserved more or less 
intact are the Jomsvikinga drdpa and 
Mdlshdttakva'di, the first undoubtedly, 
the second probably, by Bishop Bjarni 
Kolbeinsson of Orkney Islands (flour- 
ishing 1190-1222). These poems are 
interspersed with personal references 
lamenting the author’s love of another 
man’s wife — obviously an echo of the 
French troubadour-poetry. 

A totally different kind are the derog- 
atory poems, called nid or flim, which 
often contained vulgar sexual allusions 
in the vein of Lokasenna. As such may 
be mentioned the nid about the mis- 
sionary bishop FriSrekr and ]?orvaldr 
yiSforli: “The bishop has borne nine 
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them/’ To a modern this seems quite 
harmless mockery, but the pious )?or- 
valdr killed two men to avenge the 
shame. Finally may be mentioned some 
stray verses usually preserved as a nu- 
cleus of a story having some bearing on 
love or sexual things of which more in 
the Sagas. 

7. Saga is a wide term ranging from 
chronicles of historical facts to the wild- 
est romantic fiction. The written saga 
begins with Ari )?orgilsson ’s /slendincja 
h()k (composed in the years 1122-1133) 
which gives a strongly scientific leaning 
to the following literature - Noregs kon- 
unga siigur, the Sagas of the Norvegian 
kings, (covering the period from the 
beginnings u]) to 1280), Islrndinga 
sognr, the Sagas of Icelanders (cover- 
ing ca. 930-1030) and the nearly con- 
temporary Biskupa sngur. Sagas of the 
Hishops (covering ca. 10r)t>-1331) and 
Sfurlunga saga (cov(*ring ca. 1120- 
1202 ). 

Gradually the historical interest gives 
way to a craving for the remote-roman- 
tic-fantast ic, and so the nativ(‘ heroical- 
mythical sagas, FoniaJdar sfigur, and 
the southern (h^rench-English) roman-, 
CCS and stories of chivalry, Riddara 
sogui\ Lggi-sogur, break forth. — All of 
these genres are in full flower during the 
13th century, but only the romantic- 
fantastic school continues to live on, 
while — with few excejitions — the other 
genres are only coi)ied in the following 
centuries and literary activity as a whole 
greatly diminishes around 1400. 

Even if all of this material, with ad- 
dition of the law books (Gragas) is im- 
portant to win a full picture of the life 
and customs of the people during four 
centuries, yet the Sagas of the Iceland- 
ers are most valuable culturally because 
they describe the common people of Ice- 
land in a period of changing faith and, 
as a literature, because their art is 
hardly matched in any of the other gen- 
res with the single exception of Snorri’s 
Heimskrmgla. They wdll therefore be 
used as a basis for the following sketches. 

8. The Sagas of the Icelanders con- 


of the Edda (§4) with regard to their 
attitude to love. Fame comes first, then 
wealth and a good marriage with chil- 
dren to continue the family, but love is 
little spoken of. Yet even the sturdiest 
can be stricken with it, and not all es- 
cape as lightly as Egill Skallagrimsson 
who becomes inarticulate for a while, 
until his friend worms out of him the 
secret and whips him into a marriage to 
last for life. There are plenty of other 
and more potent love themes in Egih 
saga but the sagaman leaves them un- 
expatiated. 

Still there are sagas where the love 
motives are -the central themes, above all 
Laxdmla saga. In that powerful story 
the fates of Sigurfir-Brynhildr-GuSrun- 
Gunnarr are reenacted in a realistic way 
and without recourse to magic in every- 
day Icelandic society. Two other tri- 
angle love stories of lesser dimension 
and power are Bjarnar saga Hitdoela- 
kappa and Gumdaugs saga ormstungu. 
In both a poet is treacherously deprived 
of his bride-to-be by another poet, they 
fight it out to the bitter end both with 
verses and weapons. Gunrdangs saga 
especially shows clearly influence from 
the foreign romantic literature {Trist- 
rams saga translated in 1226), the hero- 
ine dies romantically of sorrow unfold- 
ing the mantle of her lost lover. We 
know the three poets mentioned in § 6 
chiefly through their sagas: Kormdks 
saga, Ilallfre^ar saga and Fosfbrop^ra 
saga. All of them, especially the two 
first named, had the fault, not uncom- 
mon in poets, to love their women the 
more the loss chance they had to attain 
them, but lost interest as soon as the way 
to marriage was cleared. 

Kormakr praises SteingerSr in very 
exaggerated terms and reviles her hus- 
band in no less aggravating ways, but 
she remains in his heart and on his lips 
until death. The wheels of fate are 
started in Gisla saga by an unguarded, 
though veiled expression of a woman, 
which rouses the jealousy of her hus 
band. Otherwise that saga is remark- 
able for the picture of the never waver- 
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ingr faith of the outlaw wife. Love, 
finally, plays an important part in 
Njals saga (ca. 1300). Here we have 
the demonic personality of the beautiful 
Hallg:er5r destined to cause the death 
of her three husbands, ending at last 
in the arms of the rogue Ilrappr, while, 
by way of contrast, the matter of fact 
BergJ?6ra follows her aged husband to 
death in the flames with imposing 
grandeur. 

9. The family is an important unit in 
Old Icelandic society, although not as 
compact as in some other Germanic 
communities (cf. B. 8. Phillpotts, 
Kindred and clan in the Middle Ages 
and after). There is the family in 
the widest sense, the kindred, where 
kinship — according to the old Baugatal, 
stipulating amount of wergild to be 
paid each male member of the kindred 
— ended in the fifth degree. Otherwise, 
of course, the members of the kindred 
were in duty bound to avenge the killed 
according to their relationship. In- 
heritance followed the same grades 
of kindred, but here also the women had 
rights one degree below the men of 
the same grades. 

And there is the family in the nar- 
rower sense consisting of parents, their 
children and foster children. In neither 
case do we find an absolute ruler of the 
affairs of the family, although the father 
of the family, and the male line of the 
kindred is more important than the 
mother and the female line, hence the 
patronymics Shidi porsteins-son, Ilelga 
J)orsfeins-d6ttir: ^‘8. the son of }?., II. 
the daughter of The kindred is led 
by its ablest members, but they are not 
autocrats. And in the family in nar- 
rower sense authority is divided be- 
tween the father and the mother, even 
the children, especially the brothers, 
when they grow up. Also in infancy 
the children seem often to have enjoyed 
a good deal of freedom, and there are 
many instances of precocious youth in 
the Sagas. It seems that in the earliest 
times boys came of age at twelve, while 
later the limit was set at sixteen. 

On the other hand there are examples 


of almost patriarchal families, as the 
family of Nj411 in Njdls saga, where the 
sons and even the married daughters re- 
main with the parents and let themselves 
be guided by them even in later life. 
But that is exceptional. One of the 
major concerns of the family in the nar- 
rower and the wider sense was the mar- 
riage of the young men and 'women. It 
was usually arranged by the father or 
the nearest relatives, sometimes, espe- 
cially for political causes, even without 
consulting the young man or woman, but 
seldom without the counsel of other in- 
fluential members of the family or the 
kindred. 

10. According to the laws (Grdgds) 
the status of woman was very narrowly 
limited, as one would expect in a society 
where the individual has to vindicate 
his own right. She was exempted from 
the most sacred duty of vengeance, and, 
conversely, did not receive any wergild 
for a killed relative, except for her fa- 
ther. Her rights to inheritance were a 
grade below her brothers', and she 
could not hold the public office of 
godord. Yet she was subject to pun- 
ishments, like a man, for offences, un- 
,less she be pregnant. Moreover, a wo- 
man was in the tutelage of some man of 
her family (father, guardian, husband) 
for life, unless she become a widow. She 
could not transact any major business, 
above all not marry, without their coun- 
sel. 

In case of seduction she must declare 
the paternity under pain of torture, be- 
sides paying a fine to her guardian for 
the disgrace to the family. Conversely 
the guardian must bring action against 
the seducer (vengeance or outlawry) 
and guard her against verbal injury; a 
lovesong, mansdngr, was enough to bring 
vengeance or outlawry on the offender. 

The Sagas have numerous instances 
of young men beginning to visit with a 
girl; the girl's family then serve him 
a notice to ask for her in marriage or 
stay out; if he does not take that ad- 
vice, there is trouble for him. But 
there is no example in the Sagas of se- 
duced women being held responsible for 
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their ofFence, while vengeance is most 
certain for the seducer. Either we 
have here to do with differences in the 
letter of the law and common practice, 
or the Sagas and the laws represent 
different periods. 

There are those who believe that the 
laws reflect younger justice influenced 
by Christianity. Certainly the women 
of the Sagas play a greater role in so- 
ciety than one would suspect from the 
letter of the law. If they do not wreak 
vengeance in person, we find them as 
the moral force behind the men, egging 
them on to deeds. We find them as 
healers, as priestesses, and if they may 
not wield a goSord^ we find them never- 
theless commanding men by sheer force 
of their personalities, as Jjorbjdrg digra 
in Grettis saga. On the whole the strong 
woman, kvenskorwngr, is a favorite per- 
sonality of the Sagas. 

11. There are two words for marriage 
in Icelandic : bruJlaup (brudhlaup) 
and bnWkaup. The first would seem to 
point back to times when kidnapping of 
the bride was in fashion, but only one 
example of elopement is actually found 
in the Sagas ( Egils saga ch. 32). The 
se»cond refers to her being bought, and 
that stage is still partially recognizable 
in the ])hraseology and rules of the laws. 

A marriage is illegal — and the chil- 
dren illegitimate — unless the bride- 
groom *‘buy’’ (kaupa) her from her 
family (father, guardian) for a certain 
sum, called mundr. However, neither 
the Sagas nor the laws have remained 
at this primitive stage in the develop- 
ment of marriage. Actually it is a fam- 
ily affair where nobility and power of 
relatives is carefully calculated on both 
sides and where the bridegroom’s mundr 
is balanced against the bride’s dowry, 
helmanfylgja (not stipulated by law), 
both of which become the jiersonal prop- 
erty of the bride and remain so in 
case of divorce. Theoretically the bride 
has no voice in these proceedings of 
fcstar or engagement, the contract be- 
ing made in presence of witnesses be- 
tween the bridegroom or his spokesman 
and her guardian. 


Marriage could not take place with- 
out festar preceding, and to accomplish 
the union, bridegroom and bride must 
go into one bed in broad daylight be- 
fore witnesses. The Sagas show that 
festar could for political reasons be 
contracted without the knowledge of the 
bridegroom, and, conversely, that con- 
tracting marriage without asking the 
bride could spell danger. Marriage 
feasts lasting for days were given by 
the parents of the bride unless other- 
wise decided. Love is seldom men- 
tioned until after the marriage, when 
it usually springs up spontaneously. 

12. According to the laws, divorce 
could be granted if one mate inflicted 
wounds upon the other, if the man 
wanted to take his wife abroad against 
her will, and if both were too poor to 
support children and needy relatives. 
To this are added the canonical rules 
of forbidden relationships, but cu- 
riously enough, neither adultery, deser- 
tion, nor outlawry is mentioned as 
grounds for divorce. The Sagas men- 
tion other things: such as a man wear- 
ing a woman’s shirt (with a low neck- 
line) or a woman the breeches of a man 
(with no opening in the crotch) {Lax- 
doela saga ch. 34), impotence of the man 
{Njdla, llrutr and Unnr, ch. 7), derog- 
atory verses {flimtan) {Njdla, J?rainn’s 
wife, ch. 34), and battery {Eyrhyggja 
saga, ]?6rdis and Bbrkr, ch. 14, cf. Gisla 
saga ch. 36). Judging by the Sagas, dis- 
solving a marriage seems a surprisingly 
easy matter, and quite often the strong 
wives hold divorce (and ensuing division 
of property ) as a Damocles ’s sword over 
their husband’s heads to whip them into 
obedience. 

13. The law is silent on concubinage 
except as can be gleaned from some 
paragraphs on illegitimate children. 
There are several instances in the Sagas, 
although the thing is decidedly excep- 
tional during the Saga-age. The lausa- 
brutlaup of EgUs saga, ch. 7 is in- 
sofar different from a legal marriage, as 
the bride was not ^‘bought by mundr 
and hence the children were illegiti- 
mate. In the Sturlunga-age (ca 1175- 
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1275) it grew to alarming proportions, 
most of the chieftains having many con- 
cubines and a host of illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

Rape was also one of the crimes prac- 
tised in that troubled age of civil war- 
fare and dissolute morality. It may be 
noted here that, although illegitimate 
children both in Iceland and Norway 
had very curtailed rights (of inherit- 
ance, etc.), yet within the royal fam- 
ily of Norway illegitimate sons had the 
same right to the throne as the legiti- 
mate ones. 

14. Just as the flytings of Edda 
(§3) and the nW of the Scaldic poetry 
(§6) so the Sagas contain a few refer- 
ences to sexual deviations, especially 
homosexuality. Almost always these are 
instances of niJ or defaming utterances, 
they are considered very derogatory in 
nature and the laws have a sharp clause 
against them. (It is full reft isor& if a 
man is said to be ragr or sard inn or 
atrotiinn; these are p. p. of sertia v. t. 
“coire^’). Instances are the two 
wooden churls found in )?6r(5r Kolbeins- 
son^s beacon (Bjarnar saga lliidcpla- 
kappa, ch. 17), the iUmcrli about Gu5- 
miindr nki ( Ljosveiyiinga saga, ch. 13 
and 19, cf. Olkofra pdtfr) for which he 
killed the orginators, several infamous 
allusions in Bandamanna saga (ch. 2, 
masturbation?) and Olkofra pdttr. 

As the examples of ]?orvaIdr viSfbrli 
and GuSmundr riki show, these insinua- 
tions were not taken lightly, until, as it 
seems, at the Court of king Ilaraldr Sig- 
urSarson enn harSraSi (tl066), who 
seems to have had a taste for spicy 
tales and vulgar allusions if we may be- 
lieve his Saga (in Morkinskinna and 
later collections). He may have ac- 
quired his taste for these things and his 
sense of humor at the Byzantine court, 
where he was commander of the Vaer- 
ings for a while. 

15. Changing attitude towards love 
and sex in Old Icelandic literature. 
Since most of the Eddie poetry is diffi- 
cult to date and the Scaldic poetry is 
very fragmentary, it is hard to come to 
any conclusion with regard to eventual 


changes in attitude toward love or sex 
prior to the 12th century, when writing 
begins. The coming of Christianity 
must, however, have had considerable 
influence in this respect. Adam of Bre- 
men mentions nenioe multiplices et in- 
honestce in connection with the Frey-cult 
at Uppsala ; these were probably erotic 
poems, since Freyr was god of fertility, 
but no trace of them is left. Cp. also 
the different attitude of Hdvamdl and 
Volnspd, §3. 

Barring flimtan and fly ting, 

which obviously goes back to heathen 
times, there is very little in the whole 
body of Heroic and Scaldic poetry 
which could have hurt even a Victorian 
modesty, at least up to the times of 
Ilaraldr liarSrat^i (§§(i and 14), if the 
indecent verses of Sneglu-Halli are gen- 
uine, but they do not occur in the 
earliest version of his pdttr in Morkins- 
kinna (ca 1220). Yet, nobody knows 
how much of outspoken Scaldic verse 
may have been lost and we have at least 
one in which the aged Kgill Skallagiins- 
son speaks of this impotence (Egils saga, 
ch. 85). Other indecent’^ verses in 
later sagas (Njdla, Grettis saga) are 
hardly genuine. The early Icelandic 
clergj^ was neither strong nor very strict 
in sexual matters; celibacy was never 
enforced in Iceland, yet it may have had 
a hand in purging the literature of “in- 
decent” elements. 

Thus we know that the saintly Jon, 
bishop of Hdlar, upon his accession to 
the see in llOb strictly prohibited danc- 
ing to the alternate singing by man and 
woman of erotic verses (hlautlig kvwAi 
ok regilig, mansongsvisur, Biskupa sogur 
I, p. 237). Dancing he failed to abolish, 
as references in Sturlunga saga show, 
but nothing is left to us of this poetry. 
Only in homilies, legendarj'' and miracle 
stories the priest could speak candidly 
about sex, and this frankness is imitated 
in later sagas. The early Sagas show 
the same shyness toward love as the 
heroic poems, feeling, however strong, 
does not find exi)ression except in short 
pointed repliques, in verse, or in action. 
Neither do the earlier Sagas refer to 
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sexual matters, thus EgilPs words ac- 
companying the verse mentioned above 
are only “Less did women mock us in 
our youth. 

This almost prudish attitude is no- 
where more clearly visible than in the 
works of Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), 
author of Heimskringla, a Chronicle of 
the Norwegian Kings, the Prose Edda, 
an ars poetica full of mythologic and 
heroic legends; his authorship of Egils 
saga is disputed. Snorri tones down or 
omits most references to love affairs of 
the kings in his sources and treats with 
velvet gloves the spicy anecdotes of 
Lokascnna and popular myth (e.g. the 
tale of }?6rr and Gjalp, Edda). This 
has been attributed to his courtliness, 
but it seems to agree well with the atti- 
tude of Sagas from the same period 
(1200-30) — curiously enough, consider- 
ing the lax morality in sexual as well 
as other matters of that age (cf. §13). 

But in the last quarter of that cen- 
tury, and in the 14th century", there is 
obviously a growing interest in the psy- 
chology of love, sensual love, and even 
obscenities. Examples are the frank 
statement of sexual incompatibility of 
Unnur in NjdJa (ch. 7), towards 1300, 
the spicy tale of Grettir and the maid 
(G reft is saga ch. 75, 14tli century) and 
the burlesque repliques of Band<imanna 
saga (before 1450) and Olkofra pdttr 
(cf. §14). This change is obviously 
brought about by the French romances 
with their well known interest in sensual 
love ; Trisframs saga is translated as 
early as 1226 and Karlamagnuss saga, 
a compilation of various works from 
Chanson de Roland to the Pel er inage of 
Charlemagne belongs to the latter half 
of the 13th century. More translations 
and imitations follow in the centuries to 
come: Riddarasdgur, Lygisogur. 

The native Fornaldarsdgur, mytho- 
logical-heroic and fantastic tales are also 
to some extent influenced, yet, the bur- 
lesque descriptions of coitus in Bosa 
saga, ch. 7, 11, 13, (towards 1400) are 
quite unique. The changed attitude is 
also visible in late copies of the Kings 
sagas: Flateyjarhok (ca. 1380-90) in- 


corporates a unique tale on phallus-cult 
in Norway: Vdlsa pdttr and adds ob- 
scene verses and anecdotes to Sneglu- 
Holla pdttr. Genuine or not, these verses 
would hardly have been put into writ- 
ing without influence from the Euro- 
pean literary movement to w^hich w^e 
owe Boccaccio ^s Decameron and some of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury tales. 

16. With 1400, a long period of de- 
cadence begins in the Icelandic litera- 
ture, not successfully broken until the 
19th century . Romantic-fantastic stories 
in prose and verse, the so-called rimur, 
a new genre of the 14th century, run 
through all of these centuries, but the 
whole is too imperfectly explored to 
allow’ a tracing of tastes through the 
wdiole run. In the main the attitude 
tow^ards love and sex in the 14th cen- 
tury seems to have survived, perhaps a 
little toned dowm, at least down to the 
Reformation (1551). One judges so by 
the attitude of the Catholic clergy to- 
w’ards dances, as it seems, always a 
tolerant one except in the late 13th and 
early 14th centuries. 

But r'lmur are obviously to some ex- 
tent derived from the old dance poetry, 
they Avere also undoubtedly used in 
dancing themselves. A characteristic 
element of r'lmur is the mansbngr or love 
song, probably in direct continuation of 
the dances, in Avhich the poet voices 
praise of w omen, in particular his own 
lady, or gives A’ent to lamentations of 
lost love, old age, etc. Here an influence 
of the German Minnesang has been sug- 
gested. Occasionally rimur are more out- 
spoken about sex than w’ould have 
seemed decent in the 19th century, but 
stories in the vein of Boccaccio are rare, 
e.g. Bosa rimur (from Bosa saga, §15), 
Skikkju rimur (from Mbttuls saga — Le 
mantel mautaille) and Virgiless rimur. 

Rather uncertain is the history of the 
Icelandic ballads, Islensk fornkvcedi, but 
they are supposed to have been used in 
dancing. They are very lyrical and oc- 
casionally have an erotic tinge. 

17. The Reformation (1551) leaves a 
deep impression on the Icelandic nation 
not only in matters of religion but also 
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in the political-economical field as well 
as general culture and literature. Un- 
der cover of religious zeal the king broke 
the power of the old catholic church, tak- 
ing care to confiscate for the crown its 
enormous estates. This, and the trade 
monopoly inaugurated around 1600, 
started the people on a swift down grade 
which reached its low near the end of 
the 18th century. 

The temper of the Reformation era in 
matters of sexual morals may be judged 
by the Storidomur or Great Doom*’ of 
1564, forced upon the Icelanders by the 
Danish Governor General, according to 
which adultery became capital offence. 
This ordinance remained in force up to 
1838. The Catholic church had only im- 
posed fines. The Lutheran clergy, 
headed by Bishop GuSbrandur }?orlaks- 
son (tl627) and armed with the new 
printing press, started an ardent cam- 
paign against most of the profane 
literature including Sagas and rimur, 
but especially against mansongvar, 
afmorskvcedi and hrunavisur as the 
erotic poetry used at dancing in the 
16th centur>’ was called. 

A body of this poetry, also called 
vikivaka^kvcfdi, is still left, dating 
chiefly from the 17th and early 18th 
century; much of it is of erotical con- 
tent, some (the so-called vitavisur) re- 
minds one of Lokasennu. This dancing 
during vigils {vdkunwtur, gledir) seems 
to have been a craze of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Always charged with 
immorality the vikivakar finally suc- 
cumbed around the middle of the 18th 
century before the combined attacks of 
the clergy and the puritanical monarch 
Christian VI (tl746) w^hose Ordinances 
of Home Discipline and Home Visita- 
tions were designed to put a stop to 
all cultural activities of any kind, ex- 
cept the spiritual and devotional. But 
in spite of its zeal the Lutheran clergy 
was not below making use of obscenities 
in defaming the Catholics as may be 
seen e.g. in EinvaldsotJur by the Rev. 
GuSmundur Einarsson recounting the 
legend of Johanna the Pope. And the 
Rev. Stefan Olafsson, chief poet of the 


17th century (tl688) excels in bur- 
lesque poetry which quite often touches 
the obscene. 

18. After the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury a swing towards tolerance and in- 
nocent enjoyment is noticeable. The 
old dances and festivities ‘‘barring the 
tricks of Amor, mockery or obscenities” 
are approved by the learned naturalist 
and poet Eggert Olafsson (tl767), in 
whose poetry we meet a few love poems 
which border on the obscene. His ex- 
ample is followed by the Rev. Jon 
]?orlaksson (tl819), who is more out- 
spoken, as may be expected because of 
his weakness for the fair sex. The most 
prominent apostle of Enlightenment, 
Magnus Stephensen (tl833), who 
dominated the literature at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century' showed a simi- 
lar tolerance towards this matter. 

19. From the earliest times the Scaldic 
metres had served as vehicles for occa- 
sional verses, but after the origin of 
nmwr, these metres, especially the four- 
lined strophe, ousted the Scaldic ones. 
Occasional verses (lausavisur) are born 
of the moment and deal, among other 
things, also with love in all of its aspects 
including the obscene. Lausavisur be- 
long to all ages, but only few have been 
preserved before 1600, still less so the 
obscene verses, kldmvisur, which always 
had to live more or less under cover. 
Yet these were surely always common 
and good poets as well as bad would 
contribute to them. But there is a cer- 
tain class of this lewd poetry which is 
so characteristic of Iceland that it de- 
serves mention. These are the so-called 
heinakerlingar-visur. In Iceland the 
long mountain trails are marked by 
vordur or cairns. Some of these came 
to be called heind-kerlingar “bone- 
carlines” and supposed to be lewd 
wenches; the travellers, when camping 
nearby, would leave hollow bones in 
their crevasses. The hollow bones in 
turn contained a piece of paper with ob- 
scene verses sometimes in the name of 
the “carline” addressed to the next 
wayfarer, beseeching him to his duty 
towards her. These heinakerlingar- 
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visur are known from the 17th century 
onwards. Cf. Jon J?orkelsson, Beinakerl- 
ingar, Blanda, 1923 p. 406 ff. 

Mention may here also be made of 
gdiur, riddles known and common in 
Iceland from the 13th century onwards. 
Some of them are very obscene in their 
phrasing, but of harmless meaning. 
This is the case with one of Gestum- 
blindi^s riddles — the oldest known col- 
lection, in the Hervarar saga. It is 
about a linen web; the king turnes it 
over to his retainers to solve it, and they 
‘‘took many guesses and not beautiful 
some of them.’* 

20. The romantic movement begins 
with the poet Bjami Thorarensen 
(tl841) who has left some love poetry 
of a highly idealistic character. But the 
real inauguration of the movement 
comes with the periodical Fjolnir in 
1835. The editors of Fjolnir had a well 
defined program to promote utility, 
beauty, truth, and good morals, and they 
drive this last point home with a scath- 
ing attack on the lax morality of the 
people and of the nmwr-poetry. Here 
we have the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury puritanical attitude, which was to 
remain unbroken for almost a century. 
The poets compose love poems enough, 
but they are platonic, spiritual, often 
beautiful, but never sensual — except in 
their kldmvisur, which very seldom are 
recorded in print. Of these poets 
Jonas Ilallgrimsson (tl845), Gisli 
Bi*ynj61fsson (tl888), Pall Olafsson 
(tl905), and Steingrimur Thorsteins- 
son (tl913) should be mentioned. 
Grimur Thomsen (tl896) translated 
old Greek poetry which falls out of this 
puritanical class. 

With the appearance of the periodical 
Ver^andl in 1882 the realistic move- 
ment is ushered in. The poets Hannes 
Ilafstein (tl922) and ]?orsteinn Erl- 
ingsson (tl914) crave more individual 
freedom, and their love poetry becomes 
bolder, shocking to the older generation, 
but quite tame to us. Einar Benedikts- 
son (1864-) and others follow their ex- 
ample, but there is hardly anything new, 
until Stefan SigurCsson fr4 Hvitadai 


(tl933) and Davifi Stefdnsson (1894-) 
publish their poems in the second decade 
of the present century. Here a more 
sensual love poetry has come to the fore 
at last by the side of the older more 
platonic type. 

21. The changing attitude towards 
love during the last hundred years is 
nowhere more manifest than in the 
Modern Icelandic Novel and Drama. 
The motive of love runs, of course, 
through it all as a central theme. But 
the romanticist Jon Thoroddsen, who 
wrote the first Icelandic novel Piltur og 
stulka (1850), was not truly interested 
in the loving pair, probably because the 
high spiritual sphere, into which the 
romanticists had lifted the model lovers, 
did not appeal to his humoristic tem- 
perament. lienee his lovers are only 
commonplace types destined to marry 
after many complications at the end of 
the book. 

The realists of the eighties, disciples 
of Georg Brandes, revolted against stag- 
nation and authority in society, religion, 
and literature. Freedom was their 
slogan. Young people should not be 
forced to marry against their will 
(Gestur Palsson tl891, Kcerleiks- 
heimilid), marriage without love should 
be dissolved, but free love was not advo- 
cated openly; yet the doctrine was felt 
to be revolutionary. Hand in hand with 
this went agitation for the emancipation 
of women, authorized by law in 1915. 

One of the realists, the farmer Jon 
Stefansson, pseudonym {)orgils gjallandi 
(tl915), had an especially keen sense 
for love as an overwhelming natural 
force against which people are powerless. 
Ilis love stories are consequently vivid 
and forceful, he was even bold enough 
to introduce a love meeting between his 
heroes {Upp vW fossa 1902), an under- 
taking which brought upon his head a 
shower of reprbach, even from the best 
contemporary novelist Einar Iljorleifs- 
son Kvaran (1859-), who in his novels 
and plays always has preserved the 19th 
century puritan attitude towards love 
and sex. 

Even the next writer to venture simi- 
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larly sensual descriptions, GuSmundur 
^lagnusson, pseudonym Jon Trausti, did 
so only in case of reprehensible charac- 
ters {Sogur fra Shaft areJdi 1912), or in 
historical novels where the fable necessi- 
tated it (Got^ir sf of liar 1914-15). Ob- 
viously he liked to play with fire, but 
was careful not to commit himself in 
favor of sensuality. A new note is in- 
troduced by SigurSur Nordal’s (1886-) 
Fornar astir (1919). Here the longest 
story, Hely is the life of a Don Juan, a 
man in pursuit of beauty and pleasure, 
but the author is more concerned with 
the psychological development of his 
hero than his experiences. 

Following in the footsteps of the well- 
known playwright Johann Sigurjonsson 
(tl919), (luSmundur Kamban (1888-) 
l)(‘gan by writing romantic plays on fiery 
women characters, but soon he turned to 
social problems, including modern mar- 
riage on which he has written two plays : 
Vi Mordere (1920) and Be Arabishe 
Telte (1921). In the latter he marshalls 
the various types of modern marriage, 
from the old unbreakable union to the 
new easy one, in which the man at least 
allows himself other liaisons. Kamban ’s 
greatest work is a historical novel of the 
17th century, ShdJhoIt (1930 ff.), about 
the famous but unhappy RagnheiSur, 
daughter of Bishop Brynjolfur Sveins- 
son (tl675). Her father forced her to 
deny publicly under oath relations with 
any man, but scarcely nine months later 
she bore a child whose father was her 
teacher, Da5i Ilalldorsson. Kamban 
descriptions of their love life is ultra- 
modern, lingering on their sexual rela- 
tions as well as their emotions. 

The break with the 19th century puri- 
tanical attitude came with the two writ- 
ers, )?6rbergur }?6r5arson (1889-) and 
Ilalldor Kiljan Laxness (1902-). The 
first began his career with some satirical 
verses in which he pokes fun at the con- 
ventional solemnity, not to say unction, 
with which a number of ideals, includ- 
ing that of love, was treated by most 
people. He was the first to break the 
tabu on sexual matters and others in- 
cluded in common decency’’ in his 


Bref til Ldru (1924), a curious con- 
glomerate of essays, short stories, and 
what not. 

Ilalldor Kiljan Laxness made a name 
for himself and a new departure in Ice- 
landic style with his big novel Vefarinn 
mikli fra Kasrnir (1927). In it he 
speaks quite openly and cynically of the 
sexual experiences of the hero, who is 
a thoroughly sophisticated and disillu- 
sioned youth, and Avho finally, like the 
author himself, throws himself into the 
arms of the Catholic church. Here ap- 
pear for the first time in Icelandic litera- 
ture not only Strindberg’s and Wein- 
inger’s misogynic philosophies, but also 
Preudianism, although the author knew 
Freud then only at second hand. In his 
later novels the cynical attitude towards 
sex remains, his last work is a play 
Straumrof (1934), constructed over the 
Freudian jealou.sy between mother and 
daughter. In his collection of essays, 
AlpyUuhokin (1929), Laxness advocates 
easy marriages in the Russian sense with 
the state taking care of the children, 
whether legitimate or not, if birth con- 
trol is not exercised, as women ought to 
be free to do. 

The well-known author, Gunnar Gun- 
narsson (1889-), is not interested in sex 
problems. GuSmundur G. Hagalin 
(1898-) has written some novels and 
short stories, in one of which a captain 
saves the morale of his dejected crew by 
telling them spicy stories. Last but not 
least, Kristmann GuSmundsson (1902-) 
should be mentioned, he is a master of 
the modern romantic love story. 

It goes without saying that the out- 
spokenness of J^orbergur J^orSarson, Lax- 
ness, and Kamban has met with stiff 
resistance from some of the older writ- 
ers, e.g. Gu5mundur PriSjonsson 
(1869-). But so far only a few signs 
of reversal towards the older standards 
of decency have been apparent among 
the latest generation. 

ASils, J6n Jonsflon: Gullold Isicndinga. 
Reykjavik 1906. 

^ Arnason, J6n and DaviCsson, Olafur: 
Islenzkar GAtur, skomtanir, vikivakar og hulur. 
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Boden, Friedrich: Muttcrrecht uud Ehc im 
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S. E. 

IDIOGAMIST, from tho Greek id'ws, 
one’s own, and gamos, marriage. One 
who is capable of coitus only with his 
own wife, or with a few individual 
women, but is impotent with women in 
general. 

ILLEGITIMACY, the state of being 
of illegitimate birth (from the Latin 
illegifimus, not in accordance with the 
law, i.e., born out of wedlock). The 
synonym bastardy, now chiefly used as 
a legal term, stems from the Old 
French, hastardie. This word appears 
to be derived from the medieval Latin 
noun, hojifumy meaning pack-saddle; 
hence, a pack-saddle child, as opposed 
to a child of the marriage bed. Sad- 
dles were used as beds by muleteers. 

Devices for Measurement . — The most 
dependable method is the statement of 
the proportion of illegitimate births to 
total births, thus giving the contribu- 


tion of the unmarried mother to the 
population, or, in other words, the pro- 
portion of the total population which is 
illegitimate. Another method, of doubt- 
ful value, relates illegitimate births to 
the total of unmarried, widowed, and 
divorced women of conceptual age in 
the population under review. The 
weakness of this device rests in the fact 
that it assumes illegitimacy to be an 
index of the morality and continence of 
a given community, an assumption 
which authorities on the question are 
not likely to support. 

Factors Effecting Illegitimacy . — Of 
the general factors, habit and custom 
are regarded as the most important. 
The closer the status of the unmarried 
and the married mother and the more 
nearly equal the rights of the illegiti- 
mate and the legitimate child, the 
greater the illegitimacy. Next comes 
the legal status of the mother and child 
— the degree of legal disability faced by 
the mother and her child. Lesser con- 
siderations include legal, social, or eco- 
nomic obstacles to easy and early mar- 
riage and the degrees of formality 
prescribed for eventual legitimation. 

Among the more specific factors in 
the illegitimacj^ problem, sociologists 
usually consider the following to be 
paramount : inherent mental tendencies 
of the individual, anti-group standards 
of behavior, lack of parental control, 
over-crowding, and low intelligence 
level. 

Supposed Factors . — Religion and cli- 
mate used to be regarded as important 
influences, but both of them are subject 
to refutation by the known facts. 
Roman Catholic countries were sup- 
posed to show a lower rate of illegiti- 
macy, as evidenced by the fact that 
Ireland has a low^er rate than either 
England or Scotland. Roman Catholic 
Austria, however, has an illegitimacy 
rate three times that of England and 
Wales. It was assumed that warmer 
countries showed higher rates than any 
others. Yet northern countries, such 
as Denmark and Sweden, exhibit high 
rates, while Iceland maintains a rate 
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considerably hierher than either Den- 
mark or Sweden. The idea still pre- 
vails that cities produce a greater pro- 
portion of illegitimate children than do 
rural areas. In this case, both sides 
can be adequately proved. 

The Situation in Yarioiis Countries. 
— Illegitimacy is comparatively insig- 
nificant in such countries as England, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 
It is gradually declining in all of them. 
The United States had a rate of twenty- 
four illegitimate births per thousand 
births for the period 1921-23, a rate 
somewhat lower than that of England, 
somewhat higher than that of the 
Netherlands. The figure for the United 
States was composed of 14 per 1000 for 
the white population, 124 per 1000 for 
the negroes. The white rate was lower 
than that in any of the countries cited 
above. High rates prevail in Central 
and South America. An example is 
Panama, with a rate of 714 per 1000 
over the period 1921-23. Here, as else- 
where in this region, the legitimate 
population is very much a minority 
group. 

Legal Aspects. — Roman Law recog- 
nized two classes of illegitimates, not hi, 
born in concubinage, and spuriiy not so 
born. Both had rights of succession to 
their mothers, while the nothi were en- 
titled to support from their fathers but 
no rights of inheritance from them. 
Both classes enjoyed most of the other 
rights of Roman citizenship. 

Early Germanic law operated on dif- 
ferent principles. It recognized as 
legitimate only those whose parents 
were of the same social rank. All oth- 
ers were regarded as bastards and took 
the rank of the inferior parent. The 
aim of the code was to preserve the 
purity of the race, rather than to im- 
prove its morals. This may be seen 
from the fact that incestuous relation- 
ships were not censured. The Germanic 
influence lasted throughout feudal 
times, although it did not bind illegiti- 
mates of royal parentage, who suffered 
little or no stigma and no loss of in- 
heritance rights. 


Under the English code, even at the 
present time, the bastard still retains 
important disabilities. He can inherit 
nothing, not even a surname, although 
he may acquire one by reputation. He 
has no right of succession to real or 
personal property. For centuries he 
was held incapable of holy orders and 
could aspire to no position of dignity in 
the Church, but this doctrine has been 
abandoned. In civil and criminal mat- 
ters not connected with the laws of 
inheritance, the bastard is on an equal 
footing with all others before the law. 

The illegitimacy laws of the United 
States resemble those of England, save 
that the laws of inheritance in certain 
American states are more liberal than 
in others where the English precedent 
is closely followed. In some states, the 
openly acknowledged illegitimate may 
inherit from his parents. 

Norway, in 1915, adopted an illegiti- 
macy law far more liberal than any- 
thing of its kind in the United States. 
Under the Norwegian code, the State 
becomes a kind of foster mother to the 
illegitimate child who, in addition, has 
a right to his father’s name and enjoys 
inheritance equality with legitimate off- 
spring. 

The situation in Russia is the most 
advanced of all. The very term illegiti- 
macy has been outlawed since 1917 from 
legal terminology. Observers claim, 
moreover, that the social attitude to- 
ward the child born out of wedlock has 
become increasingly tolerant, with the 
result that little or no stigma now at- 
taches to his name. In the case of 
Russia a proletarian society has devel- 
oped an attitude toward this question 
which has in the past been characteris- 
tic of aristocratic classes alone. 

Social Standing. — Whatever his legal 
position, the bastard is usually made to 
feel his inferiority in the judgment of 
society, except where that society is 
very lax and ignorant or else extremely 
enlightened. At isolated times and 
places of the past, notably the Italian 
Renaissance, the general social attitude 
has been tolerant, particularly when 
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the illegitimate child was of very distin- 
guished parentage on the father ^s side. 
The Medici and Borgia families pro- 
duced several famous illegitimates, 
among them Guilio Medici, who was 
legitimized by special Church decree 
and who became Pope Clement VII 
(1523-1534), and all four children of 
Roderigo Borgia (Pope Alexandre VI). 
One of these was the lovely and no- 
torious Lucrezia Borgia. 

Famous Bastards and Bastardizers , — 
There have been numerous other cele- 
brated bastards in modern times. 
Among kings, William the Conqueror 
is the most prominent. The first Nor- 
man ruler of England, he was a man of 
great military experience to which he 
brought daring, subtlety, and skill. He 
was also excessively proud, defiantly as- 
suming the title of Bastard, probably 
as a form of over-compensation for an 
innate sense of inferiority, llis father 
was Robert I, Duke of Normandy 
(‘‘Robert the DeviP’), his mother the 
daughter of a tanner. The great hu- 
manist and scholar, Erasmus, was the 
illegitimate son of a Dutch ])riest and 
his housekeeper. Unlike King William, 
Erasmus was never able to defy his 
origin, which was particularly shameful 
for religious reasons and in the light of 
the Germanic views of bastardy. 
Though he possessed one of the most 
lucid and temperate minds in the his- 
tory of learning, Erasmus was the vic- 
tim of a neurotic personality. Not so 
Leonardo da Vinci, who, of all men in 
modern times, makes the strongest bid 
for recognition as a universal genius. 
Equally brilliant in science and art and 
gifted with a beautiful physique, his 
life was almost a miracle of intricate, 
yet richly creative, poise. His parents, 
however, were of no jiarticular talent 
or distinction. Ilis father was a notary 
of considerable means, and his mother, 
a girl named Catarina, married into the 
peasant class. 

Other famous illegitimates were 
Strindberg, the younger Dumas, 
D ’Alembert, Borodin, and Alexander 
Hamilton, In earlier times one might 


mention James, Duke of Monmouth and 
still earlier. Queen Elizabeth herself, 
who, in Roman Catholic eyes, was of il- 
legitimate birth. 

Pew women have been numbered 
among noted illegitimates, if the dubi- 
ous and technical case of Elizabeth be 
excepted. The most prominent of 
those now known are Mary Godwin, the 
second wife of the poet Shelley and 
Cosima Wagner, the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Franz Liszt and the Comtesse 
D^Agoult. Both of these women are 
memorable for courage and individual- 
ity. 

There have been many historic bas- 
tardizers. A representative list would 
run to great length. Suffice it to men- 
tion Rousseau, Benjamin Franklin, 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Napoleon. 
Numerous women would find place in 
this category, of which Isadora Duncan, 
the celebrated dancer, is a prominent 
recent example. 

The stigma of bastardy has often 
been unjustl}" placed upon the names of 
the great. The case of Abraham Lin- 
coln is outstanding, alike for its tenac- 
ity and its untruth. 

The Eugenic Question , — The superi- 
ority of illegitimates as human speci- 
mens is often claimed. The older 
literatures frequently suggest that as 
products of “the passionate moment” 
rather than a sober contract, bastards 
are more richly endowed. There are, of 
course, no scientific grounds for such a 
view. The question seems to have 
arisen because conservative society felt 
it necessary to evince surprise that a 
bastard could be the physical and men- 
tal equal of a legitimate child. The 
need for explanation arose and un- 
scientific eras produced unscientific ex- 
planations. Present knowledge shows 
the problem to be a eugenic one. Il- 
legitimate parentage can obviously be 
far above the race or group norm, just 
as it can be, and often is, far below the 
norm. In the case of noted illegiti- 
mates, one or both of the parents were 
usually superior mentally, physically, 
and socially, with the result that the 
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child was comparatively well-born and, 
in favorable times and places, well 
reared. Opponents in this field of dis- 
cussion fail of a meeting of minds be- 
cause they draw their data from differ- 
ent social levels, forgetting that illegiti- 
mate unions very frequently jump class 
barriers, just as they do age, race, and 
nationality barriers. 

The Bastard in Literature, — This is 
an extensive field, but a few generaliza- 
tions should be useful as pointers for 
those interested in the subject. 

It is a commonplace that literature 
tends to project the mores of the age 
and the place which produce it. Hence 
the varying treatment of bastardy to 
be expected from writers of the Italian 
Renaissance, Victorian England, and 
post-war America, each group mirror- 
ing the prejudices of its time. The 
great writers of all periods, however, 
are inclined to be more sympathetic, 
more reflective, and more independent 
than the society around them. Further, 
the creators of much memorable writing 
are so individualistic that they can be 
said to reflect little or nothing of the 
mental climate in which they exist. In 
consequence of these fundamental tend- 
encies, the literary treatment of the 
bastard and his fate is likely to be sug- 
gestive merely, rather than of any great 
factual or scientific value. 

The reader can introduce himself to 
the field through the authors and the 
works here given as suggestions ; 
Thomas Mallory’s version of the par- 
entage of Galahad in the story of 
Launcelot and Elaine, an episode in 
Morte D* Arthur, also his account of 
the parentage of King Arthur himself 
in the same work; Shakespeare’s study 
of the bastard, Edmund, in King Lear; 
Fielding’s attitude toward his hero, a 
supposed foundling, in Tom Jones; and 
each of the following which treats the 
subject in a way characteristic of the 
author, if not of his age — Scott, Heart 
of Midlothian; Eliot, Adam Bede; Mrs. 
Henry Wood, East Lynn; Reade, The 
Cloister and the Hearth; Hardy, Jude 


the Obscure; O’Neill, Strange Inter- 
lude, 

Robert Barrett, The Case of the Unmarried 
Mother (1929); Miriam Allen de Ford, Love- 
Children (1931) ; Ernst Freund, Illegitimacy 
Laws of the U. S. (1919) ; Percy Kammerer, 
The Unmarried Mother (1918) ; George Ben- 
jamin Mangold, Children Born Out of Wedlock 
(1921) ; Paul Popeiioe, Some Eugenic Aspects 
of Illegitimacy (Journal of Social Hygiene, 
1923, pp. 513-27). 

W. M. H. 

ILLICIT RELATIONS. Sexual in- 
tercourse between a man and a woman 
not married to each other ; hence, an un- 
lawful relationship, condemned as im- 
moral by the conventional code of 
ethics. 

Edward Lawrence Keyes (1843*1924), one 
of the founders of urology in America : “ If my 
daughter were dying from lack of sexual grati- 
fication, I would rather have her die before my 
very eyes than allow her to defile herself with 
illicit intercourse” (quoted in William J. 
Robinson’s Sexual Continence, 1924, p. 04). 

A. L. Wolbarst (Generations of Adam, 1930, 
p. 240): There are illicit and extra-marital 
relationships which are in reality more moral 
and more decent than those often found in 
marriage. Love without marriage is in its 
essence far more moral than marriage without 
love. ’ ’ 

INBREEDING. For centuries two 
different systems of mating, crossbreed- 
ing and inbreeding, have been employed 
in the propagation of animals and 
plants. In its general scope, cross- 
breeding includes matings between in- 
dividuals belonging to different species 
as well as to matings of unrelated in- 
dividuals in different breeds within a 
species. Inbreeding, on the other hand, 
is the mating of individuals related in 
some degree through one or more com- 
mon ancestors. These terms can be used 
only in a relative sense, however, since 
our present conception of the origin of 
species implies that all members of a 
given specifjs are related in some degree. 

At the present time the use of the 
term inbreeding is generally restricted 
to the mating of individuals of the same 
family group that possess 50 per cent or 
more of the same ‘‘blood” (gerraplasm), 
such as full brother and sister, parent 
and offspring, double first cousins, etc. 
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A less intense form of consanguineous 
mating, line breeding, is the mating of 
individuals having at least 25 per cent 
and not more than 50 per cent of the 
same germplasm. In this category be- 
long such matings as half-brother and 
sister, cousin matings, or those of grand- 
parent and grandchild. Line breeding 
is generally credited with having all 
the benefits of close inbreeding without 
any of its disadvantages and is most 
frequently employed when it is desired 
to concentrate the “blood’’ of an espe- 
cially worthy sire by mating together 
animals descended from him. The dif- 
ference between inbreeding and line 
breeding is only one of degree, since the 
principle involved is the same in both 
cases. 

Concerning these two systems of mat- 
ing it has been claimed that crossbreed- 
ing is constructive while inbreeding is 
destructive. In light of recent investi- 
gation it seems more fitting to claim that 
crossbreeding conceals and inbreeding 
reveals the true nature of the stock. 

The closest form of inbreeding pos- 
sible is found in some plants and in 
hermaphroditic animals where both 
tj’pes of germ cells are produced by the 
same individual and self-fertilization 
occurs. In bisexual forms the mating of 
full brother and sister is the closest 
form of inbreeding, sinqf each indi- 
vidual carries 100 per cent of the same 
breeding. 

The domestication of wild animals 
that might prove useful to man began 
at a more remote period than history 
records. Practically all of this work 
was done by Asiatic peoples. Horses, 
camels, elephants, cattle, sheep, and 
goats were already domesticated many 
centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian Era. In Egypt, as stated by 
Winters (’25) improvement of livestock 
by controlling the parentage must date 
long before the time of Prince Mehen- 
wetre who reigned about 2100 B.C., 
since in 1919 an undisturbed chamber 
in his tomb was opened and found to 
contain models of long-horned cattle, 
polled cattle, donkeys, sheep and goats, 


and one model even illustrated the dif- 
ference in type between the wild animals 
and the improved ones. The early 
Arabians took great pride in the breed- 
ing of horses, and at about 1635 B.C., 
it is known that Sheik Salaman owned 
five famous mares from which have 
descended the purest and best of the 
Arabian horses. 

Inbreeding in some form must have 
been used extensively even during this 
period to establish uniformity in the 
various breeds and to fix the characters 
that seem most desirable to the owners. 
Doubtless different systems of mating 
were known and each had its advocates. 
Many early d) readers bred from animals 
considered the best regardless of their 
relationship, but ofttimes such methods 
were found to produce offspring show- 
ing lowered fertility, loss of body size 
and of constitutional vigor, especially 
when the parents were closely related. 
Thus gradually there developed a be- 
lief that inbreeding in itself is in some 
way injurious. This belief crystalized 
into a pronounced prejudice against 
close inbreeding which prevailed all 
through the Middle Ages and is held by 
many livestock breeders even at the 
present time. 

In England, in the eighteenth century, 
was the beginning of the rise and popu- 
larity of many of the standard breeds 
of livestock that we know today. Robert 
Bake well (1725-95), father of modern 
breeding methods, was the first of a 
series of great breeders who dared to 
acknowledge that he used inbreeding as 
a means of fixing a uniform type in the 
formation of his famous herds of Long- 
horn cattle, Leicester sheep and Shire 
horses. For over twenty years Bakewell 
did not outcross his stock, and yet the 
animals constantly improved and showed 
no decrease in size or vigor. 

As a result of the success of Bake- 
well’s work stockbreeders became pro- 
vided with a new theory of breeding. 
They used it to lay the foundations of 
various new breeds of livestock and 
thus practically revolutionize the older 
types. There is scarcely a British breed 
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of livestock but was established by in- 
breeding and has been maintained in 
some degree by the same practice down 
to the present time. In 1789, a law was 
passed which prohibited the importa- 
tion of cattle into the Isle of Jersey ex- 
cept animals to be slaughtered for food. 
This law is, I believe, still in force. All 
pure-bred Jersey cattle of the present 
time must therefore be the descendants 
of the relatively few animals on the 
island in 1790. Taking three years as 
the average generation interval in cat- 
tle, this means close to fifty generations 
born since the island was closed to im- 
portation. Obviously there has been 
much concentration of lines of descent 
in Jersey cattle regardless of the type of 
mating practised. 

Inbreeding in the hands of breeders 
less skillful than Bakewell and his im- 
mediate followers did not, as a rule, 
prove a success, and frequently it was 
followed by disaster. Some offspring 
proved to be better than their parents, 
others were worse. Occasionally an ani- 
mal was born that was totally unlike 
its parentage in several characters. Be- 
lievers in pedigree and believers in in- 
breeding found their theories breaking 
down. Those who bred from the best 
found that the best did not always pro- 
duce the best, and that like did not al- 
ways produce like even when the 
parents were seemingly superior stock. 
Monstrosities were occasionally bom. 
Breeders of Aberdeen-Angus and other 
black breeds obtained an occasional 
flecked or red calf. Long-faced calves 
came from short-faced sire and dam, 
and long-legged young from short-legged 
parents, while indifferent racers were 
obtained from Derby winners. 

In many places the appearance of a 
black lamb in a white flock or a black 
calf in a herd of white cattle became 
considered as an omen of death in the 
family of the owner. Why did these 
things happen? None of the various 
theories of breeding explained them. 
More and more inbreeding became 
looked upon with fear and suspicion and 
very conflicting theories regarding its 


value became prevalent. Breeders, ap- 
parently, formed judgment solely from 
their own experiences with different 
animals belonging to various herds. No 
one arrived at any satisfactory under- 
standing of the fundamental principles 
underlying inbreeding, nor was any re- 
liable judgment regarding the working 
of inbreeding possible until the mecha- 
nism of heredity became known and 
carefully controlled experiments with 
animals and plants had demonstrated 
the truth of the laws found to govern 
the transmission of inherited characters. 

About the middle of the last century, 
Charles Darwin began a study of the 
effects of domestication on various cul- 
tivated varieties of plants and of ani- 
mals. From widely different sources he 
obtained data on the subject, w^hich, 
naturally, included many references to 
the results of different breeding methods 
practised. The very conflicting reports 
regarding the effects of inbreeding in 
various forms interested him greatly 
and he sought an explanation for them. 

Finding that an analj^sis of a mass of 
isolated facts did not give any definite 
rule by which to judge under what con- 
ditions inbreeding might be expected to 
produce good effects that would out- 
weigh the bad effects, Darwin began 
carefully controlled series of experi- 
ments on mftny different plants which 
were continued for a period of eleven 
years. Normally cross-pollinated plants 
were self-fertilized and their descend- 
ants inbred for many generations; in- 
bred plants were compared with each 
other and with plants of the same spe- 
cies that were produced by cross-pollina- 
tion; various inbred lines were crossed 
among themselves and with stock forms. 
The results obtained with Ipomae and 
Minulus, the two plants longest inbred, 
were quite typical of those obtained with 
other forms. Plants of the first self- 
fertilized generation were clearly in- 
ferior in growth and in general vigor 
to cross-pollinated plants, but there was 
little further loss of vigor in succeeding 
generations. The inbred plants became 
noticeably more uniform in all visible 
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characters, and sometimes plants ap- 
peared that were equal or even superior 
in vigor to the cross-pollinated stock. 

After several generations of inbreed- 
ing, Darwin found that it made no dif- 
ference in the resulting vigor whether 
the plants were crossed among them- 
selves or self-fertilized. When, however, 
different inbred lines were crossed there 
was a noticeable increase in growth and 
vigor. In commenting on these results, 
Darwin (76) states: ‘'It is not the 
mere crossing of any two individuals 
which is beneficial to the offspring. 
The benefit thus derived depends on 
tlie plants which are united differing 
in some manner, and there can hardly 
be a doubt that it is in the constitu- 
tion or nature of the sexual elements.’’ 
Darwin was thus the first to show that 
it is not the act of crossing but the 
union of different germinal complexes 
that induces vigor. 

Although Darwin clearly recognized 
the value of inbreeding in fixing type, 
he believed nevertheless that the evil 
effects of inbreeding accumulate and 
that animals and plants continuously 
reproduced in this manner must eventu- 
ally be exterminated. He failed to realize 
that the results of his own work did 
not prove this assumption, since there 
was little loss of vigor in his inbred 
lines after the first generation. 

Darwin’s (’75) conclusions regarding the ef- 
fects of inbreeding, based on the results of his 
own work and on data received from others, 
are as follows: * ‘ Long-continued close inter- 
breeding between the nearest relatives dimin- 
islu's the constitutional vigor, size, and fertility 
of the offspring ; and occasionally leads to mal- 
foriuntions, but not necessarily to general de- 
terioration of form or structure. — With some 
animals close interbreeding may be carried on 
for a long period with impunity by the selec- 
tion of the most vigorous and healthy indi- 
viduals; but sooner or later evil follows. The 
evil, however, comes on so slowly and gradu- 
ally that it easily escapes observation, but 
can be recognized by the almost instantaneous 
manner in which size, constitutional vigor, and 
fertility are regained when animals that have 
long been interbred are crossed with a distinct 
family. ’ ’ 

In 1865, ten years before Darwin published 
the first of his two momentous books dealing 
with the effects of domestication and of cross 


and self-fertilization, an Austrian monk, Gregor 
Mendel (1822-84) of Briinn, published in an 
obscure journal the results of his epoch-making 
experiments on hybridizing different varieties 
of garden peas that were to revolutionize the 
then current ideas of breeding and of heredity. 
Mendel was so little known that his work at- 
tracted practically no attention, and was soon 
forgotten to remain unknown to scientists gen- 
erally for nearly ^fifty years. Had Darwin 
known of the principles of Mendelism and that 
recessive, deleterious characters may exist for 
generations in a stock without manifesting 
their presence, doubtless his views regarding 
inbreeding would have been greatly changed. 

Darwin’s work aroused greater interest in 
the study of inbreeding among zoologists than 
among botanists, and led to many series of 
inbreeding experiments, chiefly on small mam- 
mals. Probably the most widely known ex- 
periments of “this time are those of Crampe, 
Kitzema-Bos and von Guaita on rodents, which 
gave results that further increased the preju- 
dice against inbreeding and for many years 
served as classic examples of its harmful ef- 
fects. 

Crampe (’83, ’84) started his work 
in 1873 with a litter of rats obtained 
from mating an albino female with a 
gray and white male, and inbred their 
descendants in various degrees of rela- 
tionship for seventeen generations. He 
found that fertility decreased and 
sterility increased as the generations ad- 
vanced. Various kinds of abnormalities 
appeared and the animals showed an 
increasing susceptibility to disease. 
Ritzema-Bos ( ’94) used as foundation 
stock for his experiments rats obtained 
by crossing an albino female with a 
wild gray male. These rats were inbred 
for six years during which time there 
was a gradual decline in litter size and 
an increase of infertile matings. Von 
Guaita (’98) crossed white mice from 
a stock already highly inbred with 
Japanese waltzing mice and inbred their 
descendants for five generations. In this 
case also there was a continued decline 
in fertility and in the average size of 
the litters cast. 

None of these experiments can be re- 
garded as a critical test of the effects of 
inbreeding because in each case the 
foundation stock used came from a cross 
between different varieties of animals. 
Such crossings (hybridization), as is 
well known, frequently have a marked 
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effect on fertility and among hybrid 
offspring from various crossings all 
grades of productiveness from an in- 
crease over normal to complete sterility 
have been found. These experiments 
show unquestionably that in the hybrid 
stocks used fertility was diminished by 
inbreeding, but they gi^e no valid evi- 
dence regarding the effects of inbreed- 
ing in a pure race. 

Menders long forgotten paper was 
unearthed in 1900. In it Mv.*ndel de- 
scribes the results of his work in terms 
which later were found to accord with 
important discoveries made in cytology, 
and, as East and Jones (’19) have aptly 
stated, ''Mendelian heredity has ])roved 
to be the heredity of sexual reproduc- 
tion. The heredity of sexual reproduc- 
tion is Mendelism.” 

Rapid progress has been made in the 
study of heredity through investigations 
patterned after Mendel’s model. The 
subject now forms an important division 
of general biology', to which Bateson 
gave the name, genetics.” The signif- 
icance of the problem of inbreeding, and 
its final solution, has come through va- 
rious long continued experiments on 
animals and plants which show that 
the results of inbreeding, although they 
may differ somewhat in different fam- 
ilies or in different species, are all 
explicable according to the laws of 
heredity as defined by Mendel. 

Since the results of inbreeding are 
now interpreted according to the Men- 
delian principles of heredity with which 
some readers may not be familiar, a 
very brief account is given here of the 
manner in which characters are trans- 
mitted through inheritance, together 
with an explanation of some of the tech- 
nical terms used in later sections of 
this article. 

All heritable characters are transmit- 
ted through the germ cells and depend 
on unit factors (genes) each of which is 
handed down unchanged from genera- 
tion to generation. We do not know 
the number of unit factors in any form, 
but it must be very great. These fac- 
tors are segregated in the germ cells and 


subsequently recombine, by chance, in 
various ways. 

Hereditary differences, as stated by 
Wright (’20), are due to the existence 
of alternative forms of certain of the 
unit factors which are called allelo- 
morphs of each other. As a rule, the 
egg and sperm each contain a full set 
of the unit factors characteristic of the 
race. Their union produces a double 
set of factors in the fertilized egg, which 
may be composed partly of identical 
factors and partly of alternative fac- 
tors. An individual receiving a double 
set of identical factors for any charac- 
ter is said to be homozygous in regard 
to that particular character. When 
pairs of alternative factors are received, 
the individual is said to be heterozygous 
in regard to them. A given individual 
may be homozygous for certain charac- 
ters and heterozygous for others. In 
some cases two factors which enter into 
an individual’s heredity together have 
a tendency to come out together in the 
second generation. Such factors are 
said to be linked with each other and 
the condition is called linkage. 

If one of the alternative factors in 
a heterozygous individual expresses it- 
self at the expense of the other, that 
factor is said to be dominant. The fac- 
tor suppressed is said to be recessive. 
Dominant factors, which are usually 
the ones favorable to the production of 
a normal, vigorous individual, always 
show their effects in the offspring even 
if only one parent has them. If both 
parents carry them they show in greater 
intensity, as a rule, because the off- 
spring gets a double ‘‘dose” of them. 
Recessive factors, which fortunately are 
the ones that most often produce del- 
eterious effects, do not manifest them- 
selves unless both parents either show 
them or carry them. They may exist in 
a latent state in a stock for many gener- 
ations until a chance mating brings 
them to light. 

The first inbreeding experiments of 
importance made after Mendel’s dis- 
coveries became generally known were 
those of Castle et al. (^06) on the fruit 
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fly, Drosophila. Castle and his co- 
workers inbred Drosophila, through 
brother-sister matings, for fifty-nine 
generations, and were able to maintain 
full fertility throughout this time by 
selection of breeding stock from the 
most productive families. Crossing two 
inbred lines after twenty generations 
of inbreeding produced offspring su- 
perior to either inbred line in fertility. 
Certain experiments showed, also, that 
low fertility is inherited after the rpan- 
ner of a Mendelian recessive, skipping 
a generation and then reappearing. In 
other cases it failed to reappear, in- 
dicating a complete extinction by the 
cross. These investigators conclude 
tliat, while inbreeding probably reduces 
very slightly the productiveness of 
Drosophila, the productiveness may be 
fully maintained by selection. ‘‘Selec- 
tion has a much greater influence on 
fertility than does inbreeding, so that 
selection from the more productive 
])airs is able to more than offset the 
effects of inbreeding.” 

The results of this carefully con- 
trolled series of experiments, so con- 
trary to the generally accepted views 
regarding the effects of inbreeding on 
fertility, reopened the whole funda- 
mental aspect of the problem of in- 
breeding. 

A few years later, Moenkhaus (’ll) 
also demonstrated the effectiveness of 
selection in maintaining and increasing 
fertility in inbred lines of Drosophila. 
He established two distinct lines, one 
of high and the other of low fertility, 
by selecting from the fourteenth genera- 
tion of a closely inbred race, pairs of 
individuals showing very different de- 
grees of fertility and inbreeding their 
descendants through brother-sister mat- 
ings. Some of these lines were con- 
tinued for seventy-five generations. 
Moenkhaus states that in this species in- 
breeding in itself is not deleterious 
either to fertility or to vigor and that 
sterility can be eliminated by selection. 
►Sterility in Drosophila, as shown by 
Hyde (14) is an inherited character 
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that is not influenced by inbreeding and 
can be controlled by selection. 

In 1909, King (18, 18a, 19, ’22) 
began a series of inbreeding experi- 
ments on the albino rat at The Wistar 
Institute, Philadelphia, to determine 
whether in this mammal close inbreed- 
ing necessarily leads to degeneration if 
the animals used are of sound stock in 
the beginning, and there is rigid selec- 
tion of only the best individuals for 
breeding. 

Using as foundation stock two pairs 
of albino rats from the same litter taken 
from a small stock colony that had been 
more or less inbred, two separate lines, 
A and B, were developed, matings in 
each line being made only between 
brother and sister of the same litter. 

In early generations these rats ex- 
hibited all the defects generally sup- 
posed to appear in a closely inbred 
stock. Many females were sterile, and 
the litters obtained were of small size. 
There was also a steady decline in vital- 
ity and in the growth rate. No selec- 
tion of breeding stock was possible at 
this time and any rats that would breed 
were used to continue the lines. It was 
noted, however, that rats in the stock 
colony that were not being inbred ex- 
hibited the same evidence of degenera- 
tion as did the inbreds. The cause in 
both cases was found to be an inade- 
quate diet. When the diet was changed 
there was at once a pronounced im- 
provement in the condition of all the 
rats. 

Prom the seventh generation on it 
was possible to make careful selection 
in both inbred lines of animals to serve 
as progenitors of the succeeding genera- 
tion. After a few generations inbred 
rats, when compared with stock con- 
trols, were found superior in fertility, 
longevity, body size and general vigor. 
Improvement in these inbred lines did 
not continue indefinitely, however, but 
reached its maximum at about the tenth 
generation when apparently the genetic 
composition of the lines became fixed. 
Subsequently a fairly uniform level in 
various characteristics was maintained 
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throughout the fifty generations that 
the experiments were continued ac- 
cording to the original plan. 

From the beginning of these experi- 
ments marked differences were noted 
between the two inbred lines, A and B. 
Rats of line A were more fertile, ma- 
tured earlier, and tended to be larger 
and to live longer than those of line B. 
This dissimilarity in the lines was due, 
evidently, to differences in the genetic 



Chart 1 

Graphs showing the weigh of the body with 
age for 89 males in the thirty-sixth to the 
thirty-eighth generations of inbred rats, and 
for 109 males in a series of stock controls. 

constitutions of the two pairs of rats 
used as foundation stock. 

The superiority of the inbred rats 
over stock controls was evident even 
after many generations of inbreeding. 
The more rapid growth and larger size 
of inbred males in the thirty-sixth to 
the thirty-eighth generations are indi- 
cated by graphs in chart 1. 


The greater fertility of rats in the 
inbred lines over that in control rats, 
reared under similar conditions of en- 
vironment and nutrition, is shown in 
table 1. 

The results of these experiments did 
not support the conclusions of Crampe 
and of Ritzema-Bos that in the rat in- 
breeding per se is injurious. They 
showed, on the contrary, that body 
growth, constitutional vigor and fertil- 
ity can be maintained in this animal 
for many generations through continued 
brother-sister matings, provided the 
foundation stock is sound, superior 
individuals only used for breeding, and 
the animals reared under uniform and 
favorable conditions of environment 
and of nutrition. The latter factors, 
if unfavorable, apparently have a far 
more deleterious effect on growth and 
fertility than has inbreeding itself. 

This inbred strain of rats is still in 
existence after over twenty-five years of 
close inbreeding, and some 70,000 in- 
dividuals have been recorded. At the 
present time (1935) both lines are ap- 
proaching the hundredth generation of 
brother-sister mating. Although the 
strain has passed through several criti- 
cal periods in the intervening years, 
due to adverse environmental conditions 
or to infection — not to inbreeding — it is 
again in a flourishing condition. The 
animals are still large and vigorous and 
their fertility is seemingly unimpaired. 

In 1906, an extensive series of in- 
breeding experiments on the guinea pig 
w’^as started at the IT. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and several years later 


TABLE 1 


Showing the average sue of the litters in series of inbred and of outhred albino rats 



INBUED ALBINO RATS 


OI7TBRED STOCK ALBINO RATS 


Number 

Number 

Average 



Average 

Generations 

number 

Number 

Number 

number 

litters 

individuals 

young per 
litter 

1 

litters 

individuals 

young per 
litter 

1-25 

1898 

14,029 

7.39 

260 

1756 

6.75 

2^-40 

2047 

15,084 

7.37 

254 

1583 

6.23 

1-40 

3945 

' 29,113 

7.38 

514 

3339 

6.49 
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placed in charge of Dr. Sewall Wright 
(^22, ^22a, ’29) whose masterly analysis 
of the results has contributed greatly 
towards the solution of the problem of 
inbreeding. 

These experiments were conducted in 
a manner that differed in one important 
respect from those of King on the rat. 
In both cases brother-sister matings 
were used, but in the experiments on 
the guinea pig no concerted attempt 
was made to avoid the detrimental ef- 
fects of inbreeding other than the re- 
jection of animals obviously in poor 
physical condition and the inevitable 
natural selection in favor of vitality 
and fertility. These experiments, there- 
fore, show the characteristic effects to 
be expected from inbreeding when un- 
accompanied by selection, while King’s 
work indicates the effectiveness of selec- 
tion in maintaining vigor and fertility 
in an inbred race. 

Although the experiments on guinea 
pigs were begun with thirty-five closely 
inbred families, several of them went 
out of existence before 1910, so that the 
work was really started with twenty- 
three separate families which were 
descended from twenty-three different 
females and nine different males. Mat- 
ings in subsequent generations were, 
with rare exceptions, made between 
litter mates. Sixteen of the families 
were in existence in 1917, after some 
twenty generations of inbreeding, when 
their number was reduced to five fami- 
lies which have been continued to the 
present time. 

This inbred race, considered as a 
whole, showed distinct evidence of ge- 
netic decline in every character con- 
nected with vigor when compared with 
cross-bred stock controls. Litter pro- 
duction diminished, as did also growth 
rate, birth weight, and average litter 
size. Mortality increased, resistance to 
disease was lessened and many abnor- 
malities appeared. 

Comparison made between different 
inbred families showed that some of 
them compared most favorably with the 
original stock, while others degenerated 


rapidly and became extinct. Members 
of the same family, however, were re- 
markably uniform in various character- 
istics. As inbreeding advanced the 
various families showed increasingly 
marked differentiation with respect to 
weight, fertility, mortality and resist- 
ance to disease. No marked correlation 
between the ranking of a family in one 
respect and in another was noted, in- 
dicating that differentiation was not 
merely in general vigor but represented 
the fixation of some chance combinations 
of characters in each strain. Series of 
crosses between different inbred fami- 
lies resulted in a marked improvement 
in every element of vigor. The general 
level of the control stock was reached 
and in one case surpassed, showing that 
nothing had been lost permanently by 
long continued inbreeding. 

The various results of these experi- 
ments are all, as Wright says, 

direct or indirect consequence of the 
Mcndelian mechanism of lieredity. The funda- 
mental effect of inbreeding is the automatic 
increase in homozygosis in all respects. An 
average decline in vigor is the consequence of 
the observed fact that recessive factors, more 
extensively brought into expression by an in- 
crease in homozygosis, arc more likely to bo 
deleterious than are their dominant allelo- 
morphs. The differentiation among families 
is due to the chance fixation caused by an in- 
creased proportion of homozygous reccssives 
which are more frequently deleterious than 
dominants both in observation and as a theo- 
retical consequence of the effect of inbreeding. 
The recovery of full vigor on crossing inbred 
lines is explained as due to the complementary 
nature of these lines, each in general supplying 
the particular factors for vigor which had 
been lost in the other. 

Wright’s work was continued by 
Eaton (’32), rounding out twenty-five 
years of inbreeding in five ditferent 
families of guinea pigs. During later 
years there has been a further decline 
in this stock in all elements of vigor, 
and also a parallel decline in stock con- 
trols, for which general conditions 
rather than inbreeding are held respon- 
sible. With the continuation of the 
same rate of decline, Eaton estimates 
that, theoretically, inbreeding could be 
continued for fifty-two years before the 
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inbred stock would be depleted, and 
one exceptionally vigorous family might 
be expected to persist for over a hun- 
dred 3 ’ears. The cross-bred stock con- 
trols, at the same rate of decline, would 
be extinct in about forty-nine years. 

While the various series of inbreed- 
ing experiments just described all point 
to the conclusion that inbreeding in it- 
self is not injurious, they do not fur- 
nish adequate proof that such is the 
case, since in all this 'work tlie results 
are complicated by biparental inherit- 
ance. The crucial test must be made 
on a form capable of self-fertilization 
and yet lacking nothing in the way of 
fertility and viability. 

Such a test has been furnished by 
experiments on maize (Indian corn) 
which is one of the most variable of 
cultivated plants and can readily be 
self-fertilized, although naturally it is 
cross-pollinated. In 1905, Shull and 
East independently began series of in- 
breeding experiments on this plant. 
Shull (’08, ’09, ’10, ’ll) found that 
the progeny of self-fertilized maize 
plants were smaller, less vigorous and 
less fertile than those of cross-pollinated 
plants of the same stock, and that this 
retrogression became less and less in 
succeeding generations, indicating an 
approach to stability. After five gener- 
ations of selfing, Shull crossed two in- 
bred strains and found that full vigor 
was restored. Interpreting his work on 
the basis of the newer knowledge of 
heredity, Shull showed that the results 
obtained could readily be explained on 
the assumption that an ordinary variety 
of maize is really a complex hybrid, and 
that self-fertilization automatically iso- 
lates various types through the opera- 
tion of Mendelian laws of segregation 
and recombination. 

East (’08, ’09) obtained results in 
accord with those of Shull, thus verify- 
ing his conclusions, and later, in co- 
operation with Hayes and with Jones, 
greatly extended the scope of these 
investigations on maize. This work cul- 
minated the series of carefully con- 
trolled inbreeding experiments made on 


various forms since the beginning of 
this century that have at last, with the 
key furnished by Mendel, opened the 
door to a complete understanding of 
all the many jx'rplexing effects of in- 
breeding and put an end to the fears 
and superstitions that so long existed 
with regard to this form of mating. 

In Inbreeding and Outbreeding, East 
and Jones (’19) have recorded the re- 
sults of their very important experi- 
ments on maize, and have inter pret(*d 
them according to the principles of 
Mendelism. Later work by Jones ( ’24, 
’26) has confirmed their original find- 
ings, and has shown how great improve- 
ment can be made in different varieties 
of corn used for commercial purposes 
by the proper use of inbreeding and 
crossing. 

East and Jones experimented with 
over thirty varieties of maize, raising 
several lines in cuich variety. \o sys- 
tematic sel(‘ction was praetic(‘d, although 
a great d(‘al of selection upon many 
characters was unavoidable. In (‘very 
case selfing was found to cause a reduc- 
tion in the size and producliv(‘n(‘ss of 
the i)lants, which continu(‘d only to a 
certain jioint, however, and then the 
plants became very uniform. 

Figure 1 shows the continued decline 
in the size of the plants of the saim* 
family during seven generations of in- 
breeding. A line drawn through the 
tops of the plants would giv(‘ an (*xcel- 
lent theoretical “curve of inbreeding.” 

Aside from the reduction in growth, 
plants in the several lines of the same 
variety becami; more or less differ- 
entiated in grosser characters after four 
generations of selfing, and were very 
uniform in their distinguishing charac- 
teristics after eight generations. Many 
abnormalities appeared, such as 
dwarfed plants, deficiency in chloro- 
phyll and small malformed ears. Some 
plants exhibited various grades of pol- 
len and ovule degeneration and many 
showed marked susceptibility to disease. 
These defects were not found in all 
lines but were characteristic of different 
lines. 




Fig. 1. The results of seven generations of inbreeding in maize. (After Jones.) 


After generations of selfing, inbred 
plants of the same line ^vere crossed 
with eaeh otlier. This crossing at once 
restored full vigor and size to the 
progeny and increased the yield in some 



I^iG. 2. Ears of maize after six generations of 
self-fertilization and their Fj hybrid. (After 
East and Jones.) 


eases as much as 180 per cent over that 
of the inbred parents. In figure 2 the 
two small, malformed ears on the out- 
side came from plants that had been 
inbred for six generations. The large 
perfect ear in the center is representa- 
tive of the yield of the hybrid plants re- 
sulting from the cross. 

When the results of these experiments 
on maize were linked with Mendelian 
phenomena it was clearly recognized 
for the first time that one and the same 
principle was involved in the effects 
of inbreeding and the directly opposite 
effects of outbreeding. Inbreeding is 
not a process of continual degenera- 
tion; it is a process of Mendelian seg- 
regation, and its effects are directly 
related to the number and kind of char- 
acters existing originally in a heterozy- 
gous condition. Inbreeding is, in effect, 
the isolation of homozygous types. The 
rapidity with which this isolation of 
types is effected is a function of the in- 
tensity of inbreeding. With decrease in 
heterozygosis there is a decrease in size 
and fertility because combinations of re- 
cessive factors become extracted, and 
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the extracted recessive is often deleteri- 
ous. 

These experiments showed, also, that 
the effects of inbreeding on fertility 
are exactly the same as its effects upon 
other characters. There is no more an 
accumulation of sterility on continued 
inbreeding than there is an accumula- 
tion of any other effect. Reduction in 
fertility ceases when homozygosity is 
reached, but the end result may be de- 
cidedly different in various lines com- 
ing originally from the same source 
because the function of reproduction 
is very complex and is evidently tied 
up with more complications than any 
other physiological process. In a nat- 
urally cross-fertilized species reproduc- 
tion has more heterozygous factors 
affecting it than has any other charac- 
ter complex. Reproduction, therefore, 
is affected more frequently than any- 
thing else when inbreeding occurs. 

The increase in size and fertility ob- 
served in the progeny when two in- 
bred lines are crossed is due, seemingly, 
to the fact that dominant genes affect- 
ing vigor, which were separated from 
each other during the isolation of the 
lines, are brought together again, each 
contributing some element of vigor to 
the hybrid offspring. 

In answer to the question whether 
inbreeding is injurious merely by rea- 
son of the consanguinity, East and 
Jones answer, No! 

‘‘The only injury proceeding from inbreed- 
ing comes from the inheritance received. The 
constitution of the individuals resulting from 
a process of inbreeding depends upon the 
chance allotment of characters preexisting in 
the stock before inbreeding was commenced. 
If undesirable characters are showm after in- 
breeding, it is only because they already ex- 
isted in the stock and were able to persist for 
generations under the protection of more fa- 
vorable characters which dominated them and 
kej)t them from sight. The powerful hand of 
natural selection was thus stayed until inbreed- 
ing tore aside the mask and the unfavorable 
characters were shown up in all their weak- 
ness, to stand or fall on their own merits. 

It has been questioned whether in- 
breeding in wild species would produce 
effects similar to those obtained in 
domesticated animals and plants which 


are largely the result of selection for 
particular types and which, in many 
cases, are more widely crossed and 
diversified than species living in a wild 
state. Wild and cultivated species 
could not be expected to always react in 
the same way on inbreeding, since in 
wild forms there is a far more vigorous 
struggle for existence, and natural se- 
lection may have largely eliminated 
many characters detrimental to their 
existence so that individuals of a given 
species are more uniform in their germi- 
nal complex than are individuals of 
many cultivated species. 

Darwin (76) showed that self-fer- 
tilized plants of many species were in- 
ferior to plants of similar species 
generally cross-fertilized in the wild 
state, yet Castle’s (’06) experiments on 
inbreeding the wild type Drosophila 
gave no markedly unfavorable results. 
Collins (’20) found that selfing for 
several generations in Crepis Capillaris 
(a common, uncultivated weed which in 
the wild state is propagated by both 
self and cross-pollination) gave results 
similar to those in maize. There was a 
gradual decline in growth and fertility 
which reached its maximum at about 
the third inbred generation ; forms ap- 
peared which had never been observed 
in wild colonies; crossing inbred lines 
at once restored vigor in the progeny. 
On the other hand, Colton and Penna- 
packer (’34) finding that the hermaph- 
roditic pond snail, Lymella columella, 
when isolated, laid eggs that were self- 
fertilized, established and maintained 
an inbred strain that, for ninety-three 
generations, showed remarkable hardi- 
ness. Inbreeding did not appreciably 
affect viability in this race which con- 
tinued to be as variable in the various 
characters studied as were wild snails. 

Inbreeding in wild species, as shown 
in the experiments cited above, has 
given diverse results. The results of 
inbreeding any wild species will prob- 
ably depend, to a great extent, upon 
whether natural selection has deleted 
the majority of detrimental genes from 
the germ-plasm or permitted them to 
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exist, continually masked by their more 
favorable dominant allelomorphs. 

While many of the most noted strains 
of cattle, horses, sheep and dogs have 
been developed largely through the 
intelligent use of inbreeding and selec- 
tion, there are some domesticated ani- 
mals in which inbreeding has given 
results sometimes good, sometimes bad. 
In swine, for example, there seems to 
be a very marked difference between 
breeds in their reactions to inbreeding. 
No better example of the success of in- 
breeding livestock can be found in 
modern times than the herd of Berk- 
shire swine, owned by N. 11. Gentry 
(’05) who states, have not used a 
boar other than my own breeding for 
twenty years.” Under close inbreeding 
for many years this stock suffered no 
loss in body size or vigor and seemed 
to improve constantly. Animals bred 
by Gentry took the majority of first 
prizes at the World’s Pairs held in 
Chicago and St. Louis when competing 
with picked show animals from various 
j)arts of the country. 

Ilodson ( ’32) also has had no bad ef- 
fects from inbreeding Poland-China 
swine for eight generations by brother- 
sister matings only, finding no marked 
loss of vigor, and the appearance of 
very few anomalies. Other inbreeding 
exi)eriments on swine (Hays, ’19; Mc- 
Phee, Russell and Zeller, ’31 ; Hughes, 
’33) have not given satisfactory results, 
probably because the particular breed 
or herd used contained many recessive 
factors which, brought to light by in- 
breeding, adversely affected both vigor 
and fertility. 

Domestic fowls would seem to be ex- 
cellent material for the study of in- 
breeding because of their size and high 
fecundity. Within the past few years 
several Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions have carried on extensive series 
of inbreeding experiments with various 
breeds, the work being in charge of 
trained geneticists. The results in prac- 
tically all cases have not warranted 
continuation of the experiments. Vari- 
ous reports on this work (Cole and 


Halpin, ’16; Cole, ’22; Dunn, ’23, ’27; 
Dumon, ’30; Dunkerly, ’30; Goodale, 
’27; Hays, ’24, ’29, ’34; Jull, ’33, etc.) 
seem to agree, in general, that inbreed- 
ing, with or without selection, has a 
detrimental effect on fertility, on the 
hatchability of eggs and on general 
vigor. 

Some of the results obtained in these 
experiments indicate the probability 
that fowls react to inbreeding very 
much the same as do the guinea pig and 
maize. Apparently, however, the ge- 
netic constitution of these animals con- 
tains an exceedingly large number of 
detrimental genes. No form of selec- 
tion yet practiced has been able to 
segregate these unfavorable genes from 
those that are favorable, although even- 
tually a way will doubtless be found to 
overcome this handicap. When it be- 
comes possible to isolate desirable com- 
binations of characters in fowls then 
new and better varieties can be de- 
veloped, as has been done in other do- 
mestic animals of economic importance. 

Theoretically, according to Babcock 
and Clausen (^27), the most effective 
means of improving any stock ‘‘should 
lie in the establishment by selection and 
inbreeding of several independent lines 
conforming as nearly as possible to the 
desired standard of excellence. Once 
established, trial crosses should be made 
between such inbred lines to determine 
which cross gives the best results; then 
from that cross a number of independ- 
ent inbred lines should be again estab- 
lished. By repeating this process a 
number of times a superior uniform 
race would be established representing 
the most highly effective combination 
of characters.” 

Inbreeding, as Pearl (’15) states, is 
a system of mating with definite mathe- 
matical characteristics. A number of 
geneticists, noticeably Jennings, Pearl 
and Wright, have made important con- 
tributions to this side of the problem 
of inbreeding and have devised many 
general formulae applicable to various 
systems of mating. 

Jennings (12, 14, 16, ’17) has 
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worked out the rate at which organisms 
become homozygotic through continued 
self-fertilization and has showm the 
numerical results of different systems 
of matings, including formulae for de- 
riving the composition of successive 
generations where linkage is involved. 

In a series of Studies on Inbreeding, 
Pearl (’13- *17) has made a valuable 
analysis of inbreeding and has given 
various formulae measuring and ex- 
pressing numerically the degree of in- 
breeding in various cases. The most 
widely known of these formulae are his 
coefficients of inbreeding and of rela- 
tionship, the former showing the total 
amount of inbreeding involved in the 
production of an individual according 
to the particular system of inbreeding 
used, the latter measuring the inter-re- 
lationship in the ancestry of the sire 
and dam. 

Pearl (’15) points out that in the 
case of continued brother and sister 
mating the values of successive coeffi- 
cients of inbreeding show that in seven 
generations all but about 1.5 per cent 
of the potentially different ancestral 
blood lines” will have been eliminated. 
After sixteen generations of this kind 
of mating any individual so bred can by 
no chance possess more than %ooo of 
one per cent of the different lines of 
ancestral descent which are theoretically 
possible. If, in an experiment to test 
the influence of inbreeding, no particu- 
lar effect is observed during ten genera- 
tions of brother-sister mating, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any effect will 
be produced by a further continuation 
of the same method of breeding. 

The mathematical theory of inbreeding has 
been further developed and expanded by 
Wright (’21, ’22, ’23, ’25, ’33, ’33a). With 
a conception of inbreeding based on the reduc- 
tion of genetic heterogeneity present in the 
foundation stock, and hence, in the main, a 
function of the ancestral connections between 
the parents, Wright has devised coefficients of 
inbreeding and of relationship designed to make 
possible the interpretation of animal pedigrees 
in terms of the Mendelian theory of inbreeding 
and crossbreeding. His formula for the co- 
efficient of inbreeding is as follows: 


Fx = 2 ( 1 +Fa)] 

Fx and Fa are coefficients for the individual and 
for a representative common ancestor of his 
sire and dam that is himself inbred: 

n and n’ are the number of generations be- 
tween the sire and dam respectively and their 
common ancestor a. The summation of values 
thus obtained for all common ancestors gives 
the required coefficient. If the common an- 
cestor is not inbred the coefficient reduces to 

This coefficient is not an absolute but a rela- 
tive measure of the quality of an animal. It 
measures on a scale of 0 to 1 the degree to 
which the heterozygosis present in the original 
stock has been eliminated on the average by the 
system of mating practiced. 

The coefficient of relationship (R) gives the 
degree of correlation to be expected between 
two individuals (X and Y) in characteristics 
which are entirely genetic and without domi- 
nance, conditions under which the correlation 
between parent and offspring or between broth- 
ers in a random-bred stock is + 0.50. 

Rxy = 2: [(K) (I 4. 

Va+Fx) (f+Fy) 

^ In this formula Fx and Fy are the coeffi- 
cients of inbreeding of the two individuals. 
Fa is that of the closest common ancestor con- 
necting a pair of ancestral lines in their pedi- 
gree, n and n' are the number of generations 
from X and Y to this common ancestor along 
the lines in question. 

These two coefficients together give a com- 
plete mathematical estimation of the degree of 
inbreeding. 

The effect of various systems of in- 
breeding upon homozygosis, as (let(‘r- 
mined by Wright (’21) is shown 
graphically in chart 2. In con.structing 
the curves in this chart the assumption 
is made that the system of breeding 
used has been initiated in a random- 
bred population exhibiting 50 per cent 
of heterozygosis in eacli pair of factors 
which represents a maximum value. 

As shown in chart 2, self-fertilization 
is the system which most raj)idly re- 
duces heterozygosis, 90 per cent being 
passed in the third generation and 95 
per cent in the fourth. Ten generations 
of brother and sister mating reduces 
heterozygosis to a])out 6 per cent, which 
value is nearly obtained in only three 
generations of self-fertilization. De- 
grees of relationship further removed 
reduce heterozygosis much more slowly. 
Theoretically all forms of inbreeding 
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Chart 2 

The j)ereeiitnjTe of liomozyjjosis in successive ^generations under various systems of inbreeding. 
Tile jiercentage of lioinozygosis after an ind<*finite number of generations is given at the right 
for eacli system. (After Wright.) 


indicated in chart 2 from self-fertiliza- 
tion to octuple third cousins, if followed 
consistently, would ultimately lead to 
complete homozygosis. In })ractice, 
however, this result might never be ob- 
tained in some eases because of the oc- 
currence of mutations and linkage. 

In the mating of half fir.st cousins 
and of second cousins the decrease in 
h(*terozygosis is negligible, and equilib- 
rium is reached at a value only slighter 
below that in a random-bred stock. 
Since probably the general effects of in- 
breeding — fixation of characteristics, 
decline in fertility, vigor and size — are 
due to increasing homozygosis, matings 
more remote than between first cousins 
are of virtually no significance as in- 
breeding. 

The question of kinship in marriage 
and within what degree it should be 
l)ermitted has been a matter of contro- 
versy from very early times, and many 
different beliefs, customs and supersti- 
tions have prevailed regarding it. 
ITuth (1875) has compiled a wealth of 
data regarding consanguineous mar- 
riages in various countries at different 


periods of their history and has shown 
that such marriages have not always 
resulted in the disastrous effects usually 
attributed to them. 

The early Egyptians were an en- 
dogamous race divided into castes, and 
they habitually married within these 
castes. Following the custom of the 
country, the Ptolemies, when they be- 
came rulers of Egypt, usually married 
close relatives except those in the 
descending line. Their genealogy, rep- 
resenting one of the longest records of 
close inbreeding in the history of man, 
is shown in chart 3 which was compiled 
from data given by Huth. 

Beginning with Ptolemy III, who 
ruled from 247-222 b.c., succeeding 
rulers throughout the following two 
hundred years generally married near 
kin. The famous Cleopatra, last of the 
line, was the offspring of a brother-sis- 
ter marriage, the great-granddaughter 
of another brother and sister, and a 
great-great-granddaughter of a similar 
union. 

Close inbreeding in this family did 
not produce harmful effects. Accord- 
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ing to historical records the Ptolemies 
were neither sterile nor particularly 
short lived, and they were no more sub- 
ject to disease than would be expected 
from their luxurious mode of living. 
Many of them were able, illustrious 
rulers. The utter disregard of human 
life shown by this family was not pecu- 
liar to them or to other barbarous 
civilizations of that time, but has al- 
ways been found in the history of any 
despotism that has ever existed. Al- 
though decline in wealth and power of 
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Pto lemy VII 

Ptolemy VI t] — O— frrO 


Ptolemy VIII 


Ptolemy IX0-^ 


‘—j Ptolemy X [j — Q 

Ptolemy XI 
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Ptolemy XII [J] — (^ " ^ Ptolemy XIII 

Cleopatra 


Chart 3 

Lineage of the Ptolemies of Egypt from 247-30 
B.c. Square symbols indicate males; round 
symbols denote females. Relationship of wife 
to husband shown under symbol for the former. 
(Data from Huth.) 


the Egyptians started not long after 
the accession of the Ptolemies, it was 
not due to their marriage customs but 
to the fact that they ceased to be an 
exclusive people and the strength and 
vigor of the race were undermined by 
vices and luxuries introduced from 
other countries. 

Before the time of Moses the Jews 
married close relatives by preference. 
Abraham married his half-sister, Sarah, 
and the mother of Moses was his 


father’s paternal aunt (Exod. vi, 20). 
In codifying and defining the laws, 
however, Moses prohibited similar 
unions. Ever since the old system 
ended the Jews, as a rule, have kept 
closely within the race in marriage. 

The ablest race in all history, accord- 
ing to Galton (1892), was built up in 
Attica between 530 and 430 b.c., when 
from 45000 free born males surviving 
the age of fifty there came fourteen of 
the most illustrious men of all time. 
Among the Athenians there was much 
inbreeding. Although marriage was 
prohibited in the direct descending line, 
it was permitted between half-brother 
and sister while the marriage of uncle 
and niece was especially commendable. 
In Greek colonies children of a mixed 
marriage by law had no right of citizen- 
ship and were forced to emigrate. The 
Spartans, who took great pride in their 
strength and vigor, were also a closely 
inbred race, as were many other peoples 
of ancient times, such as the Peruvians, 
Babylonians, Hindus, Persians and 
Romans. Endogamous practices among 
all these peoples are commonly assumed 
to have grown out of racial or family 
pride with actual antipathy to foreign 
alliances. 

Only since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era, apparently, has there been 
pronounced objection to the marriage 
of near kin on the ground that such 
marriages tend to produce defects in 
the offspring. The Roman Emperor, 
Theodosius (379-395 a.d.) made a law 
that no man might marry his cousin 
under penalty of death by burning and 
confiscation of his property. Laws de- 
fining the grades within which marriage 
was forbidden were changed many 
times in later years, showing the great 
public interest in the subject. Finally, 
in 1215 A.D., the Church issued a de- 
cree that only persons related beyond 
the degree of third cousins might 
marry. This is the essential law of the 
Church even today in all countries, as 
Portugal and Spain, where canon law 
rules. Special dispensations permitting 
marriages of closer relatives have been 
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obtained in many cases, however, by 
members of powerful ruling families. 

In England, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, a civil law was passed per- 
mitting the marriage of first cousins in 
spite of the Church law forbidding such 
unions. Even where this civil law pre- 
vails public opinion has discouraged 
the marriage of cousins all through 
modern history. In America today 
many states prohibit marriages between 
first cousins and a few states extend 
the ban to second cousins. 

The lineage of the Royal family of 
Spain previous to the accession of the 
Bourbons may be cited as an example 
of the injurious effects that may follow 
long continued consanguineous mar- 
riages even when the unions are not as 
close as were those in the Ptolemies of 
Egypt. This family for centuries was 
characterized by three outstanding 
traits; genius, insanity and cruelty. 
The transmission of these traits from 
generation to generation is shown in 
chart 4 which was compiled from data 
by Woods (^06). 

Ferdinand (1475-1516 a.d.) and Isa- 
bella, patrons of Columbus, were second 
cousins. Th(*y were wise, able rulers 
and apparently each was sound in mind 
and body. Ferdinand, however, was a 
“carrier’’ of cruelty, a marked charac- 
teristic of his ancestor “Peter the 
Cruel”; Isabella was a “carrier” of 
insanity received from both parents. 
Their grandson, Charles V, the greatest 
and most powerful ruler of his time, 
was a genius but very eccentric and 
cruel. Philip II who inherited his 
father’s cruelty but not his genius, mar- 
ried his second cousin. Their son, Don 
(’arlos, madly depraved and cruel, has 
been called “the worst ruler in all his- 
tory.” The second marriage of Philip 
II to his niece, Anne of Austria, was 
likewise unfortunate as their son and 
grandson proved to be weak, indolent 
rulers. The line ended with Charles II, 
an imbecile, who died in 1700 a.d. 

An impressive mass of data has been 
collected showing other appalling re- 
sults from consanguineous matings in 


defective stocks : feeblemindedness in 
the inbred Hill folk of New England; 
deafness prevalent in certain families 
in Martha’s Vineyard Island; the no- 
torious “Jukes” family of New York 
(Dugdale, ’77), whose members regard- 
less of environment have always been 
more or less criminal and degenerate; 
the “Tribe of Ishmael,” a race of in- 
digent vagrants since 1790; the worth- 



Lineage of Spanish rulers from 1475-1700 A.D., 
showing inheritance of family traits through 
kinship marriages. Symbols used as in Chart 
3. When all black, symbols denote imbecility 
or insanity; those barred show extreme cruelty; 
when crossed they indicate melancholia or weak- 
ness. D enclosed in a symbol represents a de- 
generate. (Data from Woods.) 

less Nam family (Estabrook and 
Davenport, ’12) and the Zero clan 
(Jonger, ’05). These are but a few of 
the many cases recorded. 

On the other hand, there are equally 
as many instances of relatively long 
periods of inbreeding in isolated com- 
munities and in various family histories 
where no bad effects, either mental or 
physical, followed : The Pitcairn Island- 
ers, descendants of one man and five 
women, a strong and healthy race for 
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many years; the Batz community in 
Loire-Inferieur which has existed for 
centuries without the appearance of 
hereditary defects; the Hindu Com- 
munity of Teng^er Ililh Java, a vigor- 
ous people yet closely inbred. Inhabit- 
ants of numerous isolated islands have 
married close relatives for many genera- 
tions with seemingly no bad effects. 

In man, as in various lower animals, 
inbreeding in some cases is injurious, in 
other cases no evil ensues. In Ilereddif 
in relation to Eugenics, Davenport (’ll) 
has discussed at length the effects of 
consanguineous marriages and has 
given many charts of family pedigrees 
showing, without question, the inherit- 
ance of various traits, both good and 
bad. Davenport states, “probably no 
imbecile is born except of parents who, 
if not mentally defective themselves, 
both carry mental defects in their 
germplasm. ’ ’ 

The following quotation from Mitchol ( 180 .") 
not only expresses the general belief regarding 
inbreeding that existed all through the middle 
ages and is, in fact, prevalent in some regions 
even today, but it lists many of the defects 
that are now known to be inherited according 
to Mendelian laws. ^‘Consanguinity in par- 
entage tends to injure the offspring. This in- 
jury assumes various forms. It may show it- 
self in diminished viability at birth; in feeble 
constitutions, exposing them to increased risks 
from the invasion of strumous diseases in after 
life; in bodily defects and malformations, in 
deprivation or impairment of the senses, es- 
pecially those of hearing and of sight; and, 
more frequently than in any other way, in 
errors and disturbances of the nervous system, 
as in epilepsy, chorea, paralysis, imbecility, 
idiocy, and moral and intellectual insanity. 
Sterility or impaired reproductiveness is an- 
other result of consanguinity in marriage, but 
not one of such frequent occurrence as has 
been thought. ’ ' 

In spite of popular prejudice and laws 
prohibiting consanguineous marriages 
there has been much inbreeding in man 
throughout modem times. It has been 
calculated that every person of English 
descent now living would have had 8598 
million living ancestors at the time of 
the Norman Invasion if there had been 
no inbreeding since that time. The fact 
that the total population of the British 


Isles in 1066 a.d. was probably not more 
than three million indicates the great 
amount of inbreeding which must have 
taken place. There are very few per- 
sons of European origin who are more 
distantly related than thirtieth cousins, 
or who did not have a common ancestor 
at the time of William I. 

Before IMendel’s discovery of the laws 
of heredity became known there was no 
answer to the perplexing problem as to 
why some inbred families were uni- 
formly excellent and others inclined to 
defectiveness. Now, with the knowledge 
of the mechanism of inheritance, we are 
able to interpret the conflicting data, 
since man is subject to the same laws of 
heredity as the rest of the organic 
world. 

Inbreeding in and of itself, as East 
and Jones state, “has no effect whatever 
on a family whether that family be 
maize or man. It is a mechanical proc- 
ess, so functioning as to bring together 
like germ cells more frequently than 
other methods of breeding. Th(*se germ 
cell duplicates from the two sides of the 
family may carr>’ good characters or 
bad characters, but the process itself is 
not to be blamed if the result is bad.” 

Nature acts with mathematical exact- 
ness and does not at one time produce 
one effect and the o})j)osite effect in 
other cases. If inbreeding in itself 
creates certain defects, marriages be- 
tween near kin would be ex])ected to 
always produce them. If inbreeding 
creates virtues it would naturally al- 
ways create them. Family traits in in- 
bred families dej)end solely upon the 
chance allotment of characters preexist- 
ing in the stock before inbreeding began. 
If undesirable characters appear it is 
because they were already in the stock 
and were kept from sight, perhaps for 
generations, by the more favorable char- 
acters which dominated them. 

Considering the well authenticated 
fact that at least one out of every four- 
teen persons is carrying some hidden 
defect in his germplasm, there is always 
the possibility in any marriage that 
both individuals may carry numerous 
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latent defects each of which is of small 
danger to the individual or to the off- 
spring unless the mating is with another 
individual w^ho carries one or more of 
the same latent deleterious characters. 
Cousin marriages are dangerous when 
and only when there is the same herit- 
able defect in the ancestry. In them- 
selves such marriages do not and cannot 
create or produce abnormalities of any 
kind. They merely tend to bring out 
more frequently than do other mar- 
riages the traits, good or bad, already 
existing in the stock. 

Marriages between near relatives 
should not take place until the ancestry 
of each individual has been carefully 
examined for traces of abnormalities. 
If any of the same heritable defects, 
whatever their nature, have appeared in 
both families in either direct or col- 
lateral lines within three generations 
the contemplated marriage is inadvis- 
able. If the same defect has not ap- 
peared within this time, there is no 
greater danger in cousin matings than 
in those of unrelated persons. 

At the present time marriages are 
practically unrestricted. Known trans- 
mittable defects in families are usually 
ignored, and the unfit are freely allowed 
to reproduce their kind and add to the 
increasing number of defectives that are 
a burden and a menace to the state and 
to society. Laws forbidding consan- 
guineous marriages are, therefore, both 
desirable and necessary since few fami- 
li(*s are known to be free from hereditary 
defects. 

When the time comes that an enlight- 
ened people take thought for the well 
being of the generations to come and 
r(‘alize the great value of favorable com- 
binations of genetic factors that pro- 
duce unusual ability, marriage will be 
based not only on the physical fitness of 
the individuals but also on their re- 
corded pedigree for several generations. 
The race can then be vastly improved 
through consanguineous marriages in 
families in which the members show ex- 
ceptional mental and physical endow- 
ment in ways that are of value to them- 


selves and to the community at large. 
Many of the ills to which man is at 
present subject will vanish. Superior 
and desirable traits will appear in an 
ever increasing number of individuals 
and eventually become the heritage of 
the race. 
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H. D. K. 

INCUBUS AND SUOOUBUS [car- 
nal TRAFFIC WITH THE DEVIL ] . InCUbuS, 
from Latin incuhare, to lie upon; suc- 
cubus, from Latin succubare, to lie under 
(a rare word). With succubus, cf. the 
Latin succuho, one who lies under an- 
other, in an obscene sense, a lecher, and 
succuha, a strumpet. And with incubus, 
cf. incuho, one who lies upon anything — 
the post-classical Petronius {Frag, Trag,y 
38) employs the term for a spirit who 
watches over buried treasure. The 
word, incuhtis, is used by the first- 
century physician, Scribonius {Comp,, 
100) in the sense of nightmare, which is 
the meaning given to it by the Christian 
Fathers. (Tertullian, Anim,, 44; St. 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, xv, 23; cf. 
the seventh-century grammarian, Iso- 
dorus Hispalensis, Origines, viii, 11.) 

It was in the early Christian centuries 


that incubus and succubus, undoubtedly 
by analogy with the obscene succuho 
and succuha and the etymological sense 
of incuho, were invented to signify, or 
came to take on the meaning of, a carnal 
demon who visits a sleeping person, male 
or female, for the purpose of sexual in- 
tercourse, incubus being applied to the 
active and succubus to the passive role. 
It is this signification which the words 
have retained, it being only secondarily, 
for example, that incubus in English 
signifies a nightmare. The Greek cor- 
respondent of incubus, it may be noted, 
is ephialtes, one who leaps upon, the 
Latin equivalent for which would be in- 
suitor, Ducange, in his Glossary, gives 
us this definition : Incuhi vel incuhones, 
' ‘ a manner of devils who are accustomed 
to deal with women, and he goes on to 
quote from the Glosses on the medical 
works of Alexander of Tralles: ‘^In- 
cubus is that anguished feeling which 
sleepers have of being suffocated and 
weighted down by demons. ^ ’ 

In any event, St. Augustine, for one, 
appears to have been firmly convinced 
of the existence of such demons, inas- 
much as he declares that it would be a 
presumption to deny their reality {ut 
hoc negare impudentice videatur). This 
is in opposition to certain other Fathers 
of the Church, among them, St. John 
Chrysostom (Homily 22, on Genesis), 
who are doubtful on the point. 

‘‘Rumor commonly has it,^^ says 
Augustine {De civitate Dei, xix and 
xxiii), “and many have experienced it, 
and others yet have had it on the word 
of those whose good faith is not to be 
questioned, that certain fauns or sylvan 
beasts, commonly known as incubi, have 
lusted after and have mistreated women, 
and have often sought to cohabit with 
them; and there are to be found, also, 
certain demons known to the Gauls as 
Dusii, who do all in their power to come 
at a carnal knowledge of women, and 
who not infrequently achieve their de- 
sign.’' 

An attempt has been made to associate 
this demonic commerce with Talmudic 
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lore, as based on the book of Genesis. 
The verse, Genesis, vi, 4, has been the 
subject of much speculation on the part 
of the demonologists : “There were 
giants in the earth in those days; and 
also after that, when the sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of men, and 
they bare children to them, the same be- 
came mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.** 

A sample of such speculations is af- 
forded by Balthazar Bekkcr, in his En~ 
chanted World, published at Amster- 
dam, in 1694: “During the 130 years 
that Adam abstained from relations with 
his wife, there came to him female devils 
who became large with child of him, and 
who slept with devils, spirits, specters 
and nocturnal phantoms.” 

It would seem that, according to the 
demonologists, while devils or malefic 
demons were potent with women and 
might give the latter offspring, good an- 
gels, or spirits of the other kind, were 
practically without this power. This is 
indicated by the sixteenth-century Cres- 
pet, in his De la Hayne de Satkan 
(Paris, 1590). Crespet quotes the work 
of a predecessor, the Antiques lemons of 
Rhodiginus, to the effect : Dcemones 
foecundos esse femine, et coire, angel os 
vero honos minime. And he adds, on 
his own account: “Witches have fre- 
quently been found in lonely spots, lying 
on their backs and moving about as if 
in the venereal act, and at once, the devil 
was to be seen rising in the form of a 
dense and fetid cloud.** 

Such phenomena were once given 
credence by men of distinction. ‘ ‘ Every- 
where,** Guibert de Nogent, whose own 
mother had been thus victimized, assures 
us (De vita sua, i, 13) ; “one comes upon 
countless cases of demons who make love 
to women and introduce themselves into 
the latter *s beds. If decency permitted, 
we might relate many of these amours, 
some of which are truly atrocious in the 
torments which the poor victims have 
had to suffer, while in other cases the 
demons have been content with the mere 
satisfaction of their lust.** 


The incubi did their best to imitate 
a real-life gallant; some made normal 
love, while others were inconceivably 
perverse; and occasionally, the nether 
visitors would perpetrate the most pro- 
digious bedroom feats. 

As for the victim, she sometimes suf- 
fered the tortures of the damned, being 
filled with a loathing for herself as well 
as her persecutor ; and sometimes, on the 
other hand, she came to be on quite 
friendly terms with the demon. 

However all this may be, members of 
the clergy continued to accept the inter- 
course of devils and human beings as a 
fact; and in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, we hear the Reverend 
Father Costadau referring to the sub- 
ject as one “too obscene to be expressed 
in our language** (Trait c historiquc et 
critique dcs principaux signes qui ser- 
veyit a manif ester les pensees ou le com- 
merce dcs esprit s, Lyon, 1720) ; but the 
existence of the phenomenon is not ques- 
tioned. Allusions will be found, not 
merely in the demonologists, but in the 
works of many theologians, philosophers 
and physicians of the Middle Ages and a 
later period. Guibert de Nogent has 
been quoted. One might mention, also, 
Gregory of Tours, or the author of the 
life of St. Bernard, written shortly after 
the saint *s death, or even the venerable 
Thomas Aquinas, w^ho goes into the ques- 
tion at length (Qua^stio LI., art. 3). So 
far as that is concerned, a Pope, In- 
nocent VIII, is to be found mentioning 
it in an apostolic letter : 

Non sine ingenti molestia ad nostrum 
pervenit auditum complures utriusque 
sexus personas, proprke salufis im- 
memores et a fide catholica dcviantcs, 
d(emonibus incuhis et succuhis ahuti. 
(“To our great sorrow, it has come to 
our ears that many persons of either 
sex, neglectful of their own salvation 
and disloyal to the Catholic faith, have 
permitted themselves to be abused by 
demonic incubi and succubi**). 

The subject became, thus, one that 
concerned the confessional. It likewise 
figured in the Inquisition, in sorcery 
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trials and burnings at the stake. We 
have a pronouncement from Antonio de 
Torquemada on the theme: ‘‘The 
devil, ^ ^ he says, ‘ * endeavors to cause the 
sleeper to fall into the sin of lust, by 
making him dream of carnal pleasures 
until he is stained with pollutions; the 
result being that, while we delight in 
these dreams asleep, we perceive as soon 
as we are awake that they are for us the 
occasion of mortal sin.’* 

It is accordingly to be expected that 
the casuists should occupy themselves 
with the topic. Their opinion is sum- 
marized by Bayle, in the Reponses aux 
questions d\in provincial: “Even those 
who are morally the most relaxed will 
agree that it is our duty to pray to God 
to deliver us from impure dreams; and 
that, if one has done things in the 
course of the evening which are cal- 
culated to cause pollutions in sleep, if 
one has no regret on the morrow at liav- 
ing taken pleasure in such dreams, or if 
one strives by artifice to cause them to 
return, in such a case one is guilty of a 
sin.” 

Prom the foregoing, it may be seen 
that there was a tendency to confuse the 
visitations of incubus and succubus with 
simple nocturnal pollutions and lasciv- 
ious dreams of a sort that the modern 
Freudian would explain with theories of 
wish-fulfilment, infantile retrogression 
and the like. Particularly Freudian- 
sounding is the allusion to what the 
dreamer may have done in the course 
of the evening, before going to sleep. 
Tales of demons were no doubt often 
told around the fire at bedtime, and 
from infancy, most ])ersons had listene^l 
to such accounts, had pcrha]is been 
frightened as children, or in some way 
had had the subject deeply impressed 
upon their minds. And where the 
patient of to-day might have recourse 
to a psychoanalyst, the victim of a 
Satanic lust was treated by means of 
exorcism. The two processes were not 
so different as may be imagined ; it is, 
indeed, interesting and instructive to 
compare, for instance, the signs of 
demonic possession recognized by the 


exorcists with the various symptoms of 
Preiid.^ 

There is disagreement among the 
demonologists as to the demons’ amorous 
predilections. De Lancre {Tableau de 
Vinconstance des mauvais anges) asserts 
that they leave virgins severely alone; 
but this is flatly contradicted by Bodin 
(Demonomanie) , The former would ex- 
plain the evil spirits’ distaste for the 
pure, by quoting a maid who said to 
him: “The devil is not used to having 
relations with virgins, for the reason 
that, with them, it is impossible for him 
to commit adultery; and so, he waits 
until they are married.” 

Nevertheless, numerous cases are re- 
lated by the demonographers of the 
devil’s having corrupted young girls, 
even those before the age of puberty; 
these were usually witches’ daughters, 
who had been devoted from birth to 
Satan and all his works. Bodin sup- 
plies an instance here, that of Jeanne 
Ilerviller, of Verberie, near Compiegne, 
who, as her mother had been before her, 
was condemned by the Parliament of 
Paris to be burned alive. Jeanne con- 
fessed that her mother had made her 
acquainted with the devil, whom she de- 
scribed as “a big, black man, all dressed 
in black, booted and spurred and with 
a sword at his side and a black horse at 
the door.” The girl was twelve at the 
time. After that, “the devil slept 
carnally with her, in the same sort of 
way that men do with their wives, the 
only difference being that his semen 
was exceedingly cold. This occurred 
every week or so, while she was sleeping 
beside her husband, and without the lat- 
ter’s being aware of it.” 

It is Bodin, too, who reports the case 
of the Spanish abbess, Madeline of the 
Cross, victim from the age of twelve of 
an evil spirit “in the form of a blacka- 

^ Soe Discmirs des marques des sorciers et de 
la rfvlle imssessiony etc., par Jacques Fontaine, 
Paris, toil; Traicte des marques des poss^dSs, 
etc., par P. M. Ese, docteur en medecine, Rouen, 
1644. — For the phenomena discussed in this 
article, it will be of interest to consult Hud- 
son’s Law of Psychic Phenomena, 
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moor, ^ ^ with whom she had had relations 
for thirty years. The abbess went to 
Pope Paul III to seek absolution. ‘ ‘ It is 
my opinion,^' comments the demonogra- 
pher, “that she was dedicated to Satan 
from her mother’s womb, for she con- 
fessed that he had appeared to her from 
the age of six, which is the age of knowl- 
edge for girls, and that he had seduced 
her at the age of twelve, or that of 
puberty.” Not all of Satan’s victims 
repented, however. There was one Span- 
ish girl who had been deflowered by 
him at the age of eighteen, and who went 
to the stake rather than turn penitent. 

Another point of disagreement is as to 
whether or not the demons are addicted 
to sodomy and bestiality. Del Rio 
(Controverses et recherches magiquesy 
etc., French translation, Paris, 1611) 
states that they abhor such practices, 
while others would have it that these 
perversions are the devil’s own inven- 
tion. 

Two kinds of incubi were recognized, 
the hot and the cold. Torquemada, in 
his Hexameron, gives an explanation of 
the former : ^ ^ However great enemies of 
humankind the demons may be, it is not 
so much with the desire to do evil that 
they enter human bodies as from a long- 
ing for a revivifying warmth ; for they 
are those who dwell in the deepest and 
coldest places, where the cold is so pure 
that it is free of all humidity, and it is 
for this reason that they seek out warm, 
damp places.” 

But in spite of this, it was by a sensa- 
tion of preternatural bodily warmth on 
the part of the victim that the demon 
manifested his presence or heralded his 
approach. Del Rio reports the case of 
St. Angeline of Foligno, who, as the 
devil drew near, felt such a “fire” in 
her organs of generation that, as she put 
it, she was forced to “apply a material 
fire (that is, a hot iron) in order to ex- 
tinguish the flames of concupiscence.” 

In such cases as those of the Spanish 
Madeline and the Italian Angeline, the 
element of a religious hyper-sexuality, 
as with St. Theresa and others, is so 
pronounced as to call for no comment. 


Though the demon’s approach may 
have been warm, his actual embrace was 
invariably marked, at some point if not 
throughout, by a feeling of cold and hor- 
ror inspired in the accessory. In the 
Demonomanie of Bodin, there is an ac- 
count of a young woman who one night 
was conducted by her own mother to a 
meadow, where a number of witches 
were assembled. She found there “six 
devils, of human form but very hideous 
to look upon. ’ ’ The account continues : 
“When the dance was over, the devils 
lay down with them (the witches) and 
had intercourse with them ; and one of 
them, who had danced with her (the 
girl) kissed her twice and cohabited 
with her for the space of more than half 
an hour, but his semen was very cold.” 
This stress on the frigidity of the semen 
will be found repeatedly. 

An opinion current among writers on 
the subject, one for which they alleged 
the authority of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
was, in Bodin ’s words, “that those de- 
mons known by the name of hyphialiesy 
or succubus, are in the habit of receiv- 
ing the semen of males, and that they 
then make use of that semen in their 
intercourse with women, under the form 
of the ephialtesy or incubus.” The au- 
thor just quoted would see, in such in- 
tercourse, that giving of one’s seed to 
Moloch which is spoken of in the Old 
Testament. 

Another unmistakable stigma of the 
Evil One was the horrible odor he 
brought with him, in which has been 
seen the origin of the expression, “to 
stink like the devil.” This odor was 
communicated to those with whom he 
consorted, who were in turn recognizable 
by their fetid breath (cf. the modern 
advertising man’s “halitosis”). Here, 
once more, may be seen an attempt to 
explain by a supernatural and diabolic 
agency a natural erotic phenomenon, 
namely, that sexual repulsion exerted by 
foulness of breath. 

“Women,” observes Bodin, “natu- 
rally have a sweeter breath than do 
men ; but through intercourse with 
Satan, they become unnaturally foul- 
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breathed, ugly and repulsive/' This 
stench was a common attribute of 
witches, who were, in a manner of speak- 
ing, the Devil 's brides, as is indicated by 
certain epithets which were applied to 
the ladies of the broomstick, like the 
fet ill ores of the Gascons (Latin, foB- 
tenfes). 

As remarked above, the intercourse of 
the Devil with a flesh-and-blood woman 
was capable of bearing fruit, which was 
supposed to be Satan's way of populat- 
ing the world with monsters. This be- 
lief served, at any rate, to explain the 
birth of freaks. Such was the assigned 
source of the German Wechselkind, or 
ehangling child. These Wechsel kinder, 
not infrequently, while thoroughly 
emaciated, were yet heavier in weight 
than ordinarj^ children, and could 
drain a nurse dry without taking on any 
fat." Martin Luther alludes to this, in 
his Tischrcde. The reformer was him- 
self accused of being a Devil's progeny 
of this sort. With the Wcchselkind may 
be compared the French champi, or 
“child of the fields" (i.e., a foundling). 

The author of the Dhnonomanic pro- 
vides us with a vivid description of one 
of Satan’s sons, whose mother was a 
sorceress: “a hideous monster, without 
head or feet, with a fiery-red mouth 
situated on the left shoulder, which set 
up a terrible clamor when it was 
washed." And he adds: “Other sor- 
c(*resses beget devils in the guise of chil- 
dren, who have copulation with witch- 
nurses ; and what becomes of them after 
that is often a mystery. As to such 
copulation with demons, St. Hierony- 
mus, St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom and 
St. Gregory the Nazarene hold, against 
Lactantius and Josephus, that nothing 
comes of it all; but if something does 
come of it, it will be a devil incarnate 
rather than a man" (Cf. Genesis, vi, 4). 

The Devil’s children, however, were 
not unfailingly monsters. There was 
Guichard, the thirteenth-century Bishop 
of Troyes, reputed son of an incubus 
dubbed Petun, who was said to have 
made all the diabolic imps subject to his 
offspring. There was, on the other 


hand, a popular tradition which had it 
that the Devil's children were succubi. 

As to the distinction between incubus 
and succubus, this is made clear by 
Bodin: “The sorcerer who has copula- 
tion with the Devil as with a woman, is 
not an incubus or an epkialtes, but a 
hyphialtes or succubus." 

A number of tales of succubi are 
vouched for by the various writers on 
demonology. Bodin quotes Spranger, 
who was appointed by Pope Innocent 
VIII to conduct the prosecution of Ger- 
man sorcerers, regarding one enchanter 
who “indulged in such copulation in the 
presence of his wife and his companions, 
who saw him engaged in the act, without 
being able to make out the woman's 
form." There was the octogenarian 
sorcerer-priest, Benoit Berne, known to 
Pico della Mirandola, who “had had 
copulation more than forty times with 
one disguised as a woman, who accom- 
panied him about without any one's 
being aware of it, and who went by the 
name of Hermione. " Cardanus men- 
tions another priest, aged seventy, who 
for more than half a century had had 
intercourse with a demon “in the guise 
of a woman." 

All of this sounds very much like 
masturbatory hallucinations, and it was 
as an hallucination that even so weird 
and jumbled a mind as that of Cornelius 
Agrippa, the physician-astrologer, looked 
upon this alleged sexual traffic with the 
powers of darkness. His pupil, the 
physician Johann Weyer of Brabant, in 
his Be preestigiis doemonum et incant a- 
Honibus ae neneficiis (1563), disposed of 
the matter admirably, by observing that 
“Those women who think they do what 
they do not do are the victims of hypo- 
chondria. ' ' 

About the year 1636-37, a most in- 
teresting public discussion of the entire 
subject of incubi and succubi was held 
at Paris, under the direction of the 
famous physician, Theophraste Renaudot 
and the auspices, practically speaking, 
of the Faculty of Medicine and the 
French Academy. It was, rather, a 
series of weekly or semi-weekly debates. 
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lasting over a period of time. It is of 
interest to hear one of the skeptical men 
of medicine present, brushing aside the 
demonic, and defining the affliction — ^to 
which he applied the Greek term for 
nightmare, ephialtes — as ‘‘an impair- 
ment of the respiration, of the voice and 
of bodily movement, with an oppressive 
sensation, which conveys the impression 
as we sleep of some heavy weight upon 
the stomach.’’ It is true that, in becom- 
ing more technical, the speaker became 
involved in the usual cloudy medical 
terminology of his day, having to do 
with ‘S^apors,” “humors,” “spirits,” 
etc., but his conclusion was on the whole 
unfanciful : the phenomenon in question 
was a morbid state, “which, being an 
effect of the natural faculties and of a 
vegetating soul, cannot be proper to the 
Devil, who is a pure spirit.” 

Another speaker at the same session 
(the 128th, February 9, 1637) declared 
that “there is nothing supernatural in 
the incubus, which is no more than a 
physical symptom, marked by three 
things, namely, impeded respiration, re- 
tarded movement, and a voluptuous 
imagination. ” lie then went on to give 
a lecture on nightmares, their causes 
and effects, ending with the advice to 
those present not to sleep upon their 
backs. The sensual over-stimulation of 
the imagination, occasioned by an excess 
of spermatozoa, was likewise stressed as 
a causative factor.^ 

In 1725, a royal physician, M. de 
Saint-Andre, in his Letfrcs au sujet de 
la MagiCy des Malefices et des Sorciers, 
had this to say : 

“The incubus most often is a chimaera, 
which has no basis other than the effects 
of a dream upon a diseased imagination. 

. . . Cunning also plays a part in the 
stories of incubi. A woman, a girl, a 
devout lady of good family, may affect 
to appear virtuous and hide her crime, 
by palming off her lover as a besieging 
incubus. There are succubi as there are 
incubi, and they commonly have no 

2 See Becueil gineral des questions traictees 
es Confirences du Bureau d^Adresse, Paris, 
1656, 5 vols., 8vo. 


more foundation than dream, a diseased 
imagination, and sometimes human cun- 
ning. A man who has heard tell of suc- 
cubi fancies in his sleep that he is be- 
holding the most beautiful women and 

having intercourse with them ” 

From this, it is apparent that the in- 
telligence was making its inroads upon 
mediaeval superstition. The belief in 
nocturnal demons and their sexual prow- 
ess none the less continued to exist, espe- 
cially among the rural population. 
Voltaire and his kind might laugh, but 
the peasant believed. One of the coun- 
tries in which the superstition was 
strongly entrenched was Scotland. The 
old Scottish historian, Hector Boeee 
(Scofonon historia, Paris, 1575; first 
published 1527) has more than one tale 
on the subject. One of these may be 
given as retold by Le Loyer. in his Dis- 
coitt's ef histoires des spectres, etc. 
(Paris, 1605) : 

*‘In tlip saino island, up toward Scotland, 
there was a lass who be<*aine pr(‘gnant with 
the devil. Her parents were quite unable to 
understand it all, for she haa always shown 
an abhorrence for marriage. She thereupon 
confessed that it was the devil who slept with 
her every night, in the form of a handsome 
young man. The father and mother were not 
satisfied with their daughter’s explanation, but 
had themselves let into her room of a night, 
with torches in their hands. It was then that, 
in their daughter’s bed, their (*yes f('ll u])on 
a horrible monster, having no human likeness. 
The monster showed no inclination to leave, and 
so they sent to hav(‘ him exorcized. At last, 
he fled; but it was with such an uproar and a 
hullabaloo that it shook all the furniture in the 
room, and as he went out, he took with him 
the roof of the house. Three days later, Hec- 
tor Boeee says, the young aorc<*ress gave birth 
to the most hideous creature that ever saw the 
light in Scotland, and the midwives i)romj»tly 
smothered it. ’ ’ 

Another yet more curious anecdote 
from Boeee is thus re-worded in the De 
la hayne de Sathan of Crespet: 

**In the year I486, a number of merchants 
sailing from Scotland to Flanders were sud- 
denly assailed by a frightful tempest, which 
threatened to send them straightaway to the 
bottom of the Ocean. Dark, heavy clouds lay 
everywhere, the air was like a weight, and the 
sun had lost its light. Now, they suspected 
that, in all this, there was Satan ’s wicked hand 
to be seen, and this reflection served to cast 
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them into the depths of despair. Aboard the 
vessel, it happened that there was a woman, 
who, upon beholding the plight they were in, 
had })ity of their terror, and at once began up- 
braiding herself and confessing her sins. She 
confessed that, for long, she had been the prey 
of a diabolic incubus who occasionally came 
to torment her; and she told them, there was 
nothing to do but be rid of her, begging them 
to throw her into the sea, as she felt deeply 
guilty for so horrible and infamous a crime. 
Hut there were aboard a number of good 
Catholics, and among them, a priest, who 
straightaw’ay took her aside and shrived her 
and put her in a state of better grace, as she, 
out of the bitterness of her heart, and wdtli 
many sobs and tears, threw herself upon God’s 
mercy. She was then given sacramental abso- 
lution, and no sooner w’as this done than those 
aboard saw' rising up from the ship a dense 
cloud of smoke accompanied by flames, w’hich 
speedily made for the bottom of the sea, and 
calm once more reigned over the surface of 
the deep. ’ ’ 

According to the tales told by certain 
of the possc.ssed, the Devil took the form 
of a he-goat, with his virile member in 
the rear, ^‘and had carnal knowledge of 
women by wiggling and i)ushing it 
against their front parts. Others 
stated that it was his habit to approach 
pretty women from the front and ugly 
ones from behind. The point of agree- 
ment was the frigidity of the satanic 
semen, though the visitor sometimes took 
pains to conceal this. 

S. P. 

INFAMOUS FINGER. The name 
given by the ancients to the digitus 
modi us, or middle finger, by reason of 
the phallic connotation which had come 
to be attached to it. Among the Romans 
of the Imperial era, this seems to have 
been due to the employment of the fin- 
ger in the signum infame, in which the 
upright middle digit, given an obscene 
motion, rei)resented the penis, while the 
other closed fingers stood for the testicles 
(See Suetonius^ Caliguga and Lampri- 
dius’ Hcliogahahis. The digiius inf amis 
will be found mentioned in Persius, ii, 
23). 

The Greeks had a similar feeling 
about this member, upon which they de- 
clined to put a ring. They applied to it 
the epithet of catapggon, or lustful. 
It was the middle finger which rustics 


made use of, when they wished to 
ascertain whether or not there were any 
eggs in their chickens^ bellies, an act for 
which the verb skimalizein, of unknown 
etymology, was coined. With Roman 
homosexuals, the extending of the mid- 
dle finger signified an invitation, and 
was also employed by way of response. 
The same finger, incidentally, was used 
by combatants to signify submission. 

Martial (vi, 70, 5) speaks of the 
impudicus digitus, or ‘ ‘ immodest fin- 
ger,” and has a bit of advice on the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Be sure to mock,” he says, “him 
who calls you cinaedus and offers you 
his middle finger.” And Seneca (Epist., 
52) observes:. “What distinguishes the 
immodest one is his gait, the movement 
of his hand, the finger which he brings 
to his head (to scratch it) the blinking 
of his eyes.” This, by the way, is not 
a bad description of the exaggerated 
type of homosexual of any age. The 
scratching of the head would seem to 
have replaced the elevation of the mid- 
dle finger out of the closed hand. Juve- 
nal (ix, 133) exclaims: “Behold pour- 
ing into Rome from all sides, in chariots, 
on vessels, effeminates who scratch their 
head with a single finger.” In short, 
the homosexual employed the finger, 
where the courtezan commonly made use 
of her eyes. 

The middle finger continues to have a signifi- 
cance for homosexuals to-day, at least American 
ones, as the present writer has discovered. It 
is believed that if the tip of that finger is 
brought down to the farthest point it can pos- 
sibly reach on the palm of the hand, the dis- 
tance from that point to the tip of the finger 
when extended 'v\ull give the length of the penis. 

INFANTILE SEXUALITY. Year by 
year there has been a markedly increas- 
ing absorption in the study of the be- 
havior of the human being in its earliest 
years. All of its phases have gradually 
come under careful observation. Much 
has been learned, forgotten, relearned, 
again forgotten. One has only to try 
to look back into one's own infancy and 
early childhood to realize how universal 
is this individual forgetting. Such indi- 
vidual memory losses are reflected in 
adult attitudes, prejudices and biases 
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and the almost universal lack of mem- 
ory of one’s childhood is correlated with 
an equal ignorance of what is really go- 
ing on within the child’s mental activi- 
ties. 

It is only within comparatively few 
years that the reasons for these restric- 
tions of memory and therefore the in- 
finity of rationalizations about child 
behavior have been realized and are on 
their way to more sensible understand- 
ing. That which causes us to forget 
about ourselves as infants also brings 
about our ignorance of infant life in 
general. The mental mechanisms in- 
volved in these collateral or parallel 
processes of forgetting and ignoring 
will be discussed later. They are impor- 
tant since nothing is really ever forgot- 
ten. Experience lived through, leaves 
its engrammes cut into the living sub- 
stance of the human being, of all living 
things in fact. 

One has only to read Semon ’s obsen^a- 
tions in his masterly work on the 
“Mneme” (Memory) to realize how 
fundamental is this process of the cut- 
ting of experience into protoplasm. It 
is the first step of the memory process 
and constitutes one of the stages in the 
formation of habit or the process of 
repetition, which in living matter may 
become almost as fixed as the stars in 
their course. As a matter of incidental 
interest it may be more than surmised 
that these repetitions” were the strik- 
ing occurrences which led the ancients 
into their astrological conjectures, the 
thinly diluted bastard descendants of 
which have exercised and still obtain a 
widespread influence among human be- 
ings. It would have been impossible in 
those ancient days to carry out the exact 
type of experiments that Semon carried 
out to show the influence of memory on 
the behavior of living things, chiefly 
plants.^ 

Semon was not the first or the only 
one who noted these remarkable recur- 
rences of events. Homer, Pythagoras, 
and Heraclitus spoke of them in terms 

' Richard Semon, The Mneme ; translated by 
Louis Simon, 1921. 


of * ‘ flux ’ ’ ; also Aristotle whose * ^ nutri- 
tive soul ’ ’ had a remarkable resemblance 
to what ])hysicians have called the Wis- 
dom of the Body, these and many more 
had observed and have written upon 
these matters of unconscious memory. 
In modern energetic terms however, the 
history of psychological science puts the 
more recent work of Hering, Mach, 
Samuel Butler, Semon, Bergson, and 
Bleuler into the front rank on this 
question of memory of which Semon ’s 
may be said to be that best founded in 
actual experimentation ; that of Berg- 
son most fascinating and alluring. 

Semon ’s conception of the ‘‘mneme” 
— and we utilize it here since we wish to 
show later that the infant is not in re- 
ality an infant mnemically speaking — is 
that all organic phenomena of reproduc- 
tion, repetition of bodily form or of 
dynamic experiences are expressions of 
one and the same energic process. These 
mnemic phenomena are something more 
than the repetition to be observed in the 
inorganic w’orld. They represent repro- 
duction or repetition in which the new 
conditions are never quite the same as 
the original ones. 

This Semon expressed by the word 
“Engram.” When living substance is 
being acted upon by outer and/or inner 
influences, physico-chemical changes of 
varying degrees of arrangement take 
place in the bioplasm. Subjectively, or 
psychologically, we speak of them as 
“sensations.” All living things behave 
much alike when brought in contact 
with harmful stimuli. They flee in 
some form or other; practically, man is 
the only living organism that can tell 
about it, and then only when he has 
grown to a certain stage in his develop- 
ment. Previous to this his behavior may 
closely parallel that of simpler organ- 
isms; simpler meaning earlier in the 
evolutionary scale of development. 

The excitement or stimulus producing 
the physico-chemical changes, reversible 
or irreversible, is an energic process 
which, initiated through a variety of 
stimuli entrances (receptors) may mani- 
fest itself in many different ways. 
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Something within the bioplasm has been 
altered by the excitement. An “En- 
gram ^ ^ has been formed. An experience 
has been ‘'engraved/^ written in. 
These stimuli rarely come alone, neither 
do they enter one receptor only or travel 
in single pathways. A simultaneous 
engram complex is produced ; this is but 
the foundation of the so-called Gestalt 
or Configurational Psychology of the 
Berlin School. 

The ^^mneme’* is the phyletic mem- 
ory pattern of experience passed 
through in the history of living matter. 
It is naturally complex to that degree 
that organisms have evolved and been 
capable of utilizing more and more en- 
ergy of the universe — the eosmos — about 
and in them. Man, in this sense, repre- 
sents the acme of this time-binding 
process. Prom this standpoint then the 
infant comes into the world already 
much determined as to his ultimate pat- 
terning, structurally and functionally. 

When the spermatozoon fertilizes the 
ovum, the amebic stage in life history 
begins, figuratively speaking. Yet the 
human gonadal products, the genes 
within the chromosomes already contain 
the possibilities (entelechios, T take it is 
Aristotle term) of repeating, repro- 
ducing, in structure and function the 
successive phases and structures that ex- 
perience had fashioned in the advance 
from Protozoon to Homo. The fetus 
then, chronologically speaking, a min- 
ute, a day, a week or nine months old, in 
terms of his life-bound entelechies — i.e., 
capacity for completing and perfecting 
a pattern — is a billion years old. The 
wisdom of the leucocyte then is no care- 
less figure of speech, nor is the child’s 
mnemic inheritance just a glittering, 
mystic phrase. 

This article deals with the sexual as- 
pect of this mnemic inheritance. It 
builds upon the cardinal fact that life 
begins, so far as human beings are con- 
cerned, in a sexual process. Without 
such a sexual process there can be no 
human life, nor much life of any kind, 
save in a few isolated examples which 
are of little practical significance for hu- 


man beings. Even with the apparent 
exceptions taken into account it may be 
stated that through the sexual mecha- 
nism life and evolution alone became 
possible. Potatoes may make copies of 
themselves without a sexual process 
(called budding) but they are always 
repetitions of the old potato. If the 
horticulturalist wishes to make a ‘ ‘ new ’ ’ 
potato, he must use the stamens and 
pistils, i.e., the sexual apparatus of the 
potato. Hence the history of the vari- 
ous manifestations of the sexual process 
is the most momentous fact in living 
matter. 

At the same time it is the most ency- 
clopedic fact' in nature. Everything 
that the oak tree has, came from the 
acorn ; everjdhing that man has or does, 
came from the union of the spermatozoa 
and the ovum. The function of these is 
the reproductive or creative function. 
Therefore the unassailable conclusion, 
that creation, in any and/or every form, 
cellular, bodily, physiological, psycho- 
logical and/or sociological utilizes the 
energy of the engrams of the sexual 
process. For convenience in speech the 
Greeks called this the work of Eros. In 
modern psychoanalytic psychology 
Freud has utilized the term libido. In 
this article then the term libido is to be 
understood as a convenient technical 
term or intellectual tool which stands for 
the energy of creation in any and/or 
every form. 

Libido stands for a functional concep- 
tion, in a manner analogous to electric- 
ity. It causes things to perform. It is 
known by its effects. In the human be- 
ing the libido is capable of producing a 
great diversity of manifestations, ac- 
cording to the age (time aspect) of the 
individual and the amount involved, for 
as a symbol of creative energy one of 
the most interesting aspects of the 
libido is its dynamic one. 

Thus while the fetus is growing the 
libido is entirely occupied in the devel- 
opment of the organs of the body. The 
libido investment in the growing tissues 
is 100%. It is entirely involved in the 
self, in the Me, The Me is organically 
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attached, i.e., inseparable from the 
mother through the placental connec- 
tions. Hence the only object of libido 
investment of the fetns is itself and 
which is identified, if identification may 
be conceived of as a psychological proc- 
ess, with the mother. 

This attachment to, identification 
with and libido investment of the 
mother in the fetal life which in every- 
day chronology reckoned as 10 lunar 
months, 40 weeks, or 280 days, as has 
already been pointed out from the 
standpoint of recapitulation, is a billion 
years. Just as a billion years of time 
experience is bound up in form, so is it 
as old functionally. Hence the enigma, 
the mystery and the majesty of Life and 
the fascination involved in man’s unre- 
mitting search for understanding of 
what for the most part has been con- 
veniently summarized by some as the 
ways of “God,” by others as the science 
of biolog\’.^ 

Psychological science must turn to the 
study of lower animals if it would hope 
to get a glimpse of the })sychological 
processes presumably going on in the 
fetus. These however are not involved 
in this discussion further than in their 
mentioning. 

Throughout the billion years of life’s 
experience with the forces of nature 
about it two destinies awaited it — that 
of continuance or that of a return to the 
inorganic sources from which it is as- 
sumed it sprang. Bergson^ speaks of 
“life having insinuated itself into dead 
matter.” Just how this took place, 
maybe is taking place, somewhere, some- 
how, also does not concern us. Suffice 
it to record then that these two major 
destinies of experience in living or- 
ganisms, entitled “Li’/c” and ** Death/* 
are old patterns of behavior and many 
a secret is locked up in them. 

The libido is constructively, evolu- 
tionarily attached to life and its con- 

2 Consult von Monakow et Mourgue. Intro- 
duction biologique k l’6tude de la Neurologie 
et de la psychojmthologie. Paris. Felix Alcan. 
1928. Also in German. 

2 Henri Bergson, L *Svolution crSatrice 
(1907) j in English translation. 


tinuance. It functions whenever that 
which makes for immortality is operat- 
ing, whether that operation takes place 
at the structural, the physiological, or 
the socio-psychological level of activity. 
It may fuse with the patterns of de- 
struction, thus bringing death more 
quickly or more certainly, or it may 
operate independently and fend off the 
death instinct or processes. 

Thus life has its ()i)posite phase. “As 
in Adam all men die,” as the psalmist 
sang it, so all living things go through 
a cycle and end in death. That which 
in a sense corresponds to the selfsame 
song — “Even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive” — so the processes of repro- 
duction have concpiered racial death 
through the sacrifice of individual 
death. Yet the individual goes on in 
the race through the mnernic inheritance 
of the genes. 

With birth there is a gigantic break 
with the past. The infant is no longer 
a part of the mother. He breathes him- 
self, not through his mother’s oxy- 
genated blood. The bond of attach- 
ment is broken, but tlie identification 
with and libido investment of the 
mother continue. The first known 
stages of Avhat may be called “infantile 
sexuality” become objects of recogni- 
tion and the earliest forms of sexual 
adaptation become observable. The 
male and female, so different inside, i.e., 
through heredity or gene organization, 
are for a time identical so far as the 
processes of identification and object 
libido investment are concerned. Much 
of the organ libido^ investment is free 
for other than purely growth purposes 
although such investments are still 
highly important for the growth of still 

* The author hero avoids the word caiheria 
so widely used in psychoanalytic tcrminolojjy, 
not that catharsis and cathexis, discharge and 
loading are not excellent terms but, as more or 
less foreign to every day use, the words invest- 
ment, or load are preferred. Libido invest- 
ment, or cathexis — the load or charge or amount 
of energy involved. In physics these loads are 
defined in fixed standards, pounds, kilowat 
hours, volts, amperes, etc. Psychophysics would 
attempt similar unitary conceptions (Fechner’s 
Law, etc.) but as yet this is not possible. 
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undeveloped organs, the brain in par- 
ticular. 

The oldest observations of animal be- 
havior have crystallized into the formula 
that “pleasure and pain,’’ as feelings, 
correspond in a very general sense to 
“life and death,” as processes. Hence 
when it is said, and the principle rigor- 
ously followed out, that the child at first 
follows the pleasure principle,^ ^ it is 
carrying out only what it has ex- 
perienced for many aeons within the 
mother’s body. Outside however new 
adaptations are required. A new prin- 
ciple has to be assimilated ; this in 
psychoanalytic terminology is the “rc- 
aVity principle.^* 

So identifications commence to shift, 
or be disj)laced — and libido investments 
become divided and distributed — ^now 
here, now there, a little somewhere else. 
The respiratory libido has been men- 
tioned. Its careful analysis in its infan- 
tile form is still a desideratum. Infan- 
tile breath holdings through resentments 
and a host of anoxemic producing situa- 
tions (infantile convulsions, etc.) are of 
enormous importance. If primarily the 
medical and social sciences are to under- 
stand more about the functional adap- 
tive value of speech in ordinary con- 
versation, in rhetoric, jKditical humbug 
oratory, in j^oetry, prose or the drama,' 
the infantile sexual connotations of 
breathing must be studied. So also the 
|>athological directions taken in stutter- 
ing, in asthmas, and even in tuberculo- 
sis," a major scourge of mankind may be 
better comprehended. Resj)iration and 
asi)iration are related processes at differ- 
ent libido investment levels. 

The study of the mouth pleasure 
seeking is much more direct and easier, 
hence its recording in great detail in 
recent studies of the sexual pleasure 
connected with sucking in the infant. 
In the earliest days of the infant’s life 
the breast is not something apart from 
the child. Like the mother’s body the 

S. E. Jelliffo, Psychotherapy a)id the Drama 
(N. y. Med. Jl. 442, 1917). 

® S. E. Jelliffe, Psychotherapy and Tuber- 
culosis (Am. Jl. Tuberculosis, 417, 1919. With 
K. Evans). 


stage of identification separation has not 
yet taken place. The child cries — and 
is fed. The cry is the symbolic expres- 
sion of the infant’s ability to command, 
its Omnipotence, In infinitely varying 
degrees of manipulation the cry con- 
tinues the power function; the present- 
day ‘ ‘ radio ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ talkie ’ ’ are pertinent 
to this study of power expression for 
good or ill. 

The child’s thumb or finger is among 
its earliest bridges from primitive auto- 
erotism (primary narcissism — organ li- 
bido) to the reality principle. Here 
again as in the respiratory cycle, the 
mouth pleasure cycle develops a rich 
branching of_ object libido searchings, 
chiefly through food producing, dis- 
tributing, and consumption processes. 

Respiration and feeding are on the in- 
take side of the child’s activities. There 
are also outgoing needs and pleasures. 
A physiological activity is pleasurable 
and attaches to itself a libido invest- 
ment. The child must and does urinate 
and enjoys it; often too much and for 
too long a period of years. The libido 
load, through identification and dis- 
j)lacement from other areas may deter- 
mine a host of urinary interests often 
of great value to society in later inven- 
tive hydraulic processes — irrigation, 
hydro-electric, etc., or in pathological 
and crippling psychoneuroses, psycho- 
ses,' or organic kidney disease. The 
urinary zones are of special significance 
since in later developments of the sexu- 
ality they become the “genital areas” 
for the more or less complete and adult 
forms of sexual union with all of their 
social significances. 

Similarly the zones involved in defe- 
cation are areas of need and of pleas- 
ure in the same sense as all other zones 
of the body. They too like all other 
areas of the body are capable of infan- 
tile sexual gratification. These are not 
the only areas of the infant’s body 

Medical or otherwise interested readers may 
find illustrations in S. E. Jclliffe, Psychopa- 
thology and Organic Disease (Kidney). Arch, 
of Neur. & Psych. 639, 1922; and the same 
writer ^s What Price Mealing? (Bladder neuro- 
sis). Jl. Amer. Med. Assoc. 1393, 1930. 
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capable of direct pleasurable sexual ac- 
tivity. By displacement and through 
identification every organ of the body 
can function sexually for another organ. 
Hence the older Freudian conception — 
polymorphous (many formed) perverse 
— (i.e., if continued into later life con- 
stituting what in technical terms is 
called a perversion). One has only to 
look through any collection of poetic 
expression to see how in higher, i.e., 
more sublimated forms, the different 
zones of the body are utilized as pleas- 
ure zones in the symbolically trans- 
formed sexual sense. 

Inasmuch as the rectal functions are 
correlated very early in the child life 
with the dirty, offensive, bad, and de- 
nied, it may be seen how anal erotism, 
i.e., anal sexuality, is soon and also per- 
sistently subjected to very strong tend- 
encies to displacement, to repression 
and to symbolic distortion and amplifica- 
tion. The feces themselves as objects 
of the child’s earliest constructions are 
invested with libido. 

It is no easy task to trace out the in- 
tricate and diverse patterns taken by 
the developing sexual impulses as they 
involve the anal erotism. For every 
single adult-developed perverse form of 
sexual behavior, as the ancient Hebrews 
have recorded in the Myth of Lot, his 
wife and daughters and the Cities of 
the Plain, 8odom and Gomorrah, there 
are literally thousands of minor or 
major manife.stations of different quan- 
tities of libido investments, with or 
without fusions of the death instinct 
energies that make and mar life’s pat- 
temings. 

Similarly the infant’s identification 
with what he first can make — ^his fecal 
gift — in return for mother praise, in its 
possible later symbolic developments of 
behavior in life both in their construc- 
tive and destructive trends afford fields 
of study of infinite diversity and com- 
plexity. Here building, making, giving, 
taking, power reaching, force compel- 
ling, sculpture, painting, money making, 
greed, miserliness, and all the forces of 
aggression, hostility, criminality, these 


are but a mere dozen of the million 
aspects of life patterns in part or as 
wholes, that owe their special character 
formations to anal-erotism. 

Mankind has wondered and marvelled 
at the infinite variety and shape of sun- 
light catching devices of plant life. 
Only since psychoanalytic study of the 
unconscious has psychological science 
been able to trace to its original source 
of energy’ investment hosts of mankind ’s 
most constructive bits of behavior as 
well as equal hordes of its most detest- 
able characteristics, namely in the 
growing up, integration and elaboration 
of anal-erotic activities. 

Up to the present stages here de- 
scribed there has been no pattern or 
formula in the infantile sexuality 
recognizable as to its later arriving and 
adult construction. Like an intricate 
'‘puss in the corner” game, the infantile 
sexuality shows itself as “polymor- 
phous.” It skips from one obtaining 
pleasure or zone area to another — i.e., 
“displacement” capacity is at its acme. 
Mother identification and investment is 
evident in both sexes. Separation of 
patterning is still in embryo. 

Changes take place with the months. 
The coming of the teeth introduce a 
power, a pain inflicting capacity; the 
muscular force becomes greater. Muscle 
libido pleasure begins to be gratified 
with grasping, tearing, breaking. De- 
struction is a forerunner of construc- 
tion. 

Psychoanalytic observation is still 
estimating the age factor when the 
earliest clear cut formulation of later 
arriving adult sexual patternings take 
place. There is probably much indi- 
vidual variation here as elsewhere in 
life’s processes. The interpretations of 
certain students* of the problems seem 
to indicate the very early emergence of 
the Oedipus pattern apparently some- 
what earlier in boys than in girls, al- 
though this is still in need of more 
careful study. 

During the second year the boy’s un- 

® Melanie Klein, The Psychoanalysis of 
Children, 
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conscious antagonism to the father be- 
gins to manifest itself and at the same 
time or slightly later the girl’s oral 
erotism begins to show unconscious 
father-penis incorporation cravings. In 
both sexes castration fears, or anxieties 
or defenses begin to be set up as fore- 
runners of the more fully developed 
Oedipus patterning. The boy’s uncon- 
scious mother craving defenses develop 
the more typical castration anxieties. 
The girl’s desire to possess something 
that the boy, the father possesses, the 
penis, shows itself in oral incorporation 
activities. The frustration at the breast 
is partly compensated for by imaginary 
pictures of a substitute, which like the 
breast, will give its equivalent pleasure. 
It is only later that there is a displace- 
ment to the vagina for this ''taking in” 
pleasure. The mouth, the eye, the hand, 
the ear, the stomach, the rectum are all 
])rimary "taking in” organs parallel to 
the mouth in their " intro,iecting” or 
"taking in” cravings. 

The study of the child’s play and 
other activities demonstrates this very 
clearly. Close observation shows how 
eye curiosity, ear listening, hand grasp- 
ing, stomach greediness, bowel retention, 
etc., etc., indicate the various ways and 
places of pleasure craving. These are all 
capable of showing marked variations 
in "load,” or investment, or cathexis, of 
libido. 

They also offer opportunities for pre- 
vising later arriving character trends, 
habit formations and when very 
strongly loaded even may predicate 
later arriving neurotic or psychotic dis- 
ease possibilities unless the work of 
"repression” becomes adequate to shunt 
or modify or bring about sublimation of 
the early patternings. Intensity of load 
has its ambivalent possibilities in all of 
these primary narcissistic settings. It 
may lead up or down for reasons fairly 
well understood in psychoanalytic the- 
ory, but difficult to modify and/or con- 
trol in training practice. In these 
second and third years (Melanie Klein 
and others) or later third to fifth years 
(Freud’s earlier formulation) the com- 


plete Oedipus pattern comes into its 
own. 

It would take an entire book to out- 
line all of the nuances of the "Oedipus 
Complex” pattern of the small child. 
The reader is reminded that the proper 
evidence bearing upon the Oedipus 
Complex is to be found in the uncon- 
Hcioufi only. It cannot be judged by 
ordinary conscious criteria. To state 
that the little boy loves his mother and 
hates his father, or the little girl hates 
her mother and loves her father, in con- 
sciously observable behavior activities is 
rubbish. Yet this is the average criti- 
cism of the psychoanalytic conception. 
The young child in his play shows an 
enormous mass of behavior activities. It 
requires a wide and even more impor- 
tant, a deep insight into the innumer- 
able identifications that the child makes 
in order to understand what is going on 
in the development of the sexual im- 
pulses. 

Everything that surrounds the child 
is first felt as of pleasure giving or pain 
producing significance. Mother is first, 
as stated, everything in the pre-Oedipal 
stages of the development of infantile 
sexuality. Female receiving, intaking, 
retaining, submitting are then slowly 
separated from male giving, outputting, 
and demanding Object investment 
(mother-father prototypes) and aim 
craving (vagina-penis prototypes) be- 
come more clearly discernible in be- 
havior. These activities are very soon 
intricately symbolized and very early 
lose their plainly understandable sig- 
nificance from the libido theory stand- 
point. 

It is highly important to hold in mind 
that every small child shows ambivalent 
bisexual activities. The little boy who 
thrusts his fingers into every hole or 
crack he can find is showing at one time 
his preeminent thrusting masculine 
phallic craving, when in the very next 
moment he stuffs his mouth, or his 
pockets, or small receptacles with this or 
that, he may be carr>dng out his female 
vaginal identifications with their ap- 
propriate symbolic activities. 
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In the developmental march towards 
adult sexuality which roughly formu- 
lated states that the pattern requires 
male to seek female, and penis to find 
vagina with creative intent, one can ob- 
serve in child behavior in gradually in- 
creasing intricacy of symbolization these 
integral parts of the later arriving fully 
developed pattern. 

It is all important to remember that 
the mere use of the genitals (i.e., the 
arrival at a phallic or vaginal stage) 
such as in masturbation, or in copula- 
tion, does not signify the complete de- 
velopment of the human pattern. Even 
marriage, intercourse, childbearing does 
not fulfill the order. There is a 
progression beyond these for nest build- 
ing, health preserving, educational un- 
folding, and complete socialization of 
the individual are advance steps far 
beyond the mere act of sexual union. 

For the average individual the words 
sex and sexual are too narrowly inter- 
preted as solely genital forms of activ- 
ity. This is an infantile or imbecile 
judgment of the meaning of the work 
of Eros — or of libido. As stated in the 
beginning of this article, the libido is 
the equivalent of the creative encrgj' 
utilized by the human being. Its “geni- 
tal stage is but an early stage in its 
evolution and development. The lowest 
forms of animals have arrived at this 
level of biological adaptation. Mankind 
has further more important aims for the 
creative libido. Popular language 
groups these under the broad term 
spiritual. Sociological science the disci- 
pline of ethics; the entire range of the 
“Geistes wissenschaf ten,” mental 
sciences, the arts, literature, politics, 
business, in fact each and every activity 
of which human beings are capable, from 
their least to their most valuable, their 
lowest to their highest, all involve the 
energic association of the libido. 

Thus far this sketchy outline has stated noth- 
ing about the processes by which the body con- 
trols, directs and renders valuably adaptable 
this titanic force of the libido. 

In the metaphor of an internal combustion 
engine — an automobile for instance — only the 
energy of the gasoline and its oxygen mixture, 


and certain organs whereby the engine moves, 
have been discussed. These are essential parts 
of the machine and of its functioning. There 
are, in human beings as in the automobile, other 
j)arts which are equally essential. To continue 
the metaphor a bit further, we have attempted 
to show only certain early developmental forms 
of the human being’s activities, just as in many 
an Exposition one finds the early forms of the 
automobile and its parts and its evolution and 
development. So here only certain aspects 
or ph.ases of human sexuality have been dis- 
cussed, namely the infantile sexuality — or that 
.stage up to and starting wilh the 0<‘dij)U.s com- 
plex patterning — roughly from fertilization to 
the age of .3-5. During these years and fol- 
lowing thereafter tlu're follows a gradual 
modification of the ** Oedipus Complex.” The 
primitive unconscious ” incest-murder ” pat- 
tern passes or modifies to later models. 

This short sketch would be incomplete with- 
out some mention of the mental mechanisms, 
processes, or hapi)enings which bring about 
the passing, modification, or unfoldings of the 
Oedipus Complex and the gradual adaptation 
of the child to the reality principle and his 
growth into adult socialization. In rough auto- 
mobile terms, something about the steering 
gear, the brakes, the rules of the road and the 
map. What factors make a good driver? What 
a bad one? In human engineering in what 
manner is the libido utilized so that the indi- 
vidual becomes an asset for the world and/or 
what are the factors that make for poor charac- 
ter formation, obsessions, phobias, fanatics, 
criminals or nuiny chronic bodily illm'sses? 

Again nothing short of a book, yes, even a 
library would be needed to set this whole story 
dow’n. Only the barest skeleton in most general 
terms can be sketched. 

The most primitive of races learned that 
certain objects of the environment could be 
trained. Plants could }>e made useful by care 
and attention; animals likewise, and thus arose 
agricultur(* and the farm animal cultures. So 
with children. How could purely individual 
wishes and cravings (autistic') become so modi- 
fied that cooperation became effective and a 
family, a society became possible. It is not the 
object of this article to discuss this in detail. 
The literature already available is volu- 
minous.^*^. 

The essential feature to be constantly kept 
in mind was the life force, called by different 
names. In this article, that part of the life 
force spoken of as the libido is the essential 
impulse upon which all the forces of civiliza- 
tion and culture must operate. As the child 

” S. Freud, The Passing of the Oedipus Com- 
plex. 

E. B. Reuter and J. R. Runner, The Family 
(1931). 

A. Goldenweiser, History^ Psychology and 
Culture (1933). 
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^^ro\v8 older a part of its functioning — ^mental if 
one will — begins to separate the me from the 
not me (primary identification) and the ani- 
mistic, magical wish fulfilling ‘‘omnipotence of 
thought” (pleasure principle in primary narcis- 
sisms) begins to bo thwarted (reality princi- 
ple). A n(‘w institution develops in the child ^s 
body, chiefly having its central connections in 
the nervous system and finally in the brain. 
Through experience, contact, etc., the world of 
reality is slowly built up and a conscious per- 
ceptive system enu'rges which in psychoanalytic 
terms is spoken of as the Ego. 

This “Ego” is not to be confused with the 
poj)ular term “Ego” which may stand for the 
self, one’s conceit, one’s individuality, etc. 
The psychoanalytic ‘ ‘ Ego ’ ’ is something that 
unfolds, emerges with growth, just as the 
organs of the body have unfolded and de- 
veloped. The study of its different stages, from 
the purely wish fulfilling omnipotence of 
thought stage of primitives and of infancy, 
when, as in the latter, the cry brings comfort, 
i.e., invokes the pleasure, is as wid<‘ as the 
world. Little by little this ego grows, ac- 
companied by development in the cortical 
growth in the brain. This ego becomes the 
“reality tester”; develops language, and be- 
comes the outstamling feature of human de- 
velopment. In the automobile metaphor its 
analogies are the driver, the steering gear, the 
rules of the road, the kno\\ ledge of the road 
map. .\t the same time that the ego directs 
the libido, or makes its utilizable, it can also 
put a tiMision of r<‘straint upon it. It can 
('(uisciously suppress libiflo impulses and also 
unconscious r(*pression can operate to still fur- 
ther check the more primitive, narcissistic in- 
fantile sexual gratification of cravings in their 
asoci.'il, antisocial or unreality forms. 

It would be a j)oor automobile whose only 
controlling mechanisms would be a good steer- 
ing gear or knowing driver and/or a well ad- 
justed accelerator. The car has brakes. So 
also has the human machine. The Ego supplies 
one type of brake. Through 8up{)ression and 
repression some control of libido drives are 
effected, but they arc not enough, any more 
than the foot brake is the only brake on a car. 
A hand brake which jerks the car up short is 
added. In the human machine, to pursue the 
crude metaphor already employed, there is also 
a hand brake. In older psychologies and popu- 
lar speech it was known as Conscience. In the 
scientific terminology here followed, it is known 
as the Super Ego, which like the Ego, has a 
rich and complicated developimmt which may 
be said to even antedate the development of 
the Ego. 

It starts w'ith unconscious defense reflex ac- 
tions possibly. Then it builds on the examples 
of its parents. Through the ideals of its 
childhood surroundings; father, mother, the 
does and the don’t; the permissions and denials. 


the pleasures and pains, the frustrations of the 
pleasure principle take hold and the Super-Ego 
becomes an important mechanism for the re- 
pression of the energy of the libido impulses. 
Religion and theology have much to say about 
Conscience, but they do not analyze its com- 
ponent parts or tell us f ragmen tarily only a 
bit of its genetic development. Infantile sexu- 
ality through the material processes of growth, 
the repressions of the Super Ego, the repres- 
sions and suppressions of the Ego, unfolds and 
develops into the creative socialized individual 
— still a very imperfect being but on his way. 

According to an ideal program, as here out- 
lined, with a strong well-defined Super Ego 
and an integrated and cultivated Ego there 
should be no trouble in the world of human 
beings. This however is far from the facts. 
In reality it would seem there was nothing but 
trouble. Trouble has been man’s lot before, 
with and afte^ Job’s classical and metaphorical 
boils. How can this be in terms of the out- 
line here? Again a word — “regression” — has 
to be introduced. Like the driver w^ho is not 
looking, or sees things different from what they 
are in reality, the suppressions or repressions 
let up a bit and the libido may slip through 
in primitive or more infantile forms of pleasure 
seeking; or the brake bands arc loose or slip- 
pery and the foot brake does not hold, the 
hand brake is ineffective and suddenly the 
individual is in a mess in a minor or major 
asocial, unsocial, or antisocial situation. 

It would lead too far to attempt in this 
article to show what innumerable highly com- 
plicated compensatory devices the human being 
has contrived to handle the minor or major 
inadequacies of his Super Ego and Ego proc- 
esses. The literature of the world in time and 
space has recorded these happenings in their 
mythical, romantic, realistic, technical, or other 
forms. The poets have sung of the joys and 
miseries. They Iiave been rich in creating 
the infinite variety of words (verbalized Ego 
expressors) for delivering the infinite shades 
of feeling of pleasure and pain. The philoso- 
phers have collected and integrated and syn- 
thesized human experience, seeking in reality 
for a better and yet analogous grasp of the 
universe than the infantile omnipotence of 
thought. The physiologists through experiment 
and detailed research have followed to their 
inner sources the body’s activities. 

“Some day,” wrote the French physiologist, 
Claude Bernard, “the poet, the philosopher, 
and the physiologist will speak the same lan- 
guage and understand each other. When that 
day arrives a true science of medicine will 
have arrived.” In short, mankind will be able 
to be uniformly and consistently healthy. His 
infantile sexuality will have become grown up, 
uniformity developed, and adult adaptive so- 
cialization will have been reached. 

8. E. J. 
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INPIBULATION. The word in- 
fibulation, from the verb infihulate, 
which may be derived from the Latin 
infihularey has been applied to a va- 
riety of different processes and states, 
some of which have no relation what- 
ever to that originally implied by the 
word. 

The Oxford Dictionary explains the English 
word infihulation thus. **n. of action f. IN- 
riBULATE V., perh. after F. infihulation (16th 
c. in Godef.). The action of infibulating ; spec, 
the fastening up of the sexual organs wdth a 
fibula or clasp.’’ 

The earliest reference in English 
may be that in Bulwer’s Anthropo- 
mefamorphosis (1650, p. 202), where it 
says that the art of infibulation is the 
“buttoning up the prepuce with a 
Brasse or silver button,” a description 
which hardly gives a clear idea of the 
operation. 

The basic idea in the practice is the 
fastening up with a clasp, fibula or 
buckle, and in the course of time the 
word began to be applied to a specific 
operation whereby the genital organs, 
or rather a part or parts of the ex- 
ternal apparatus, were so fastened or 
secured that copulation was hindered 
or made impossible. 

When somewhat similar customs and 
practices became known, the word was 
wrongly appropriated and used by 
archeologists and others to describe 
such customs as the tying up. of the 
male prepuce with a band (xuvoJeqjiifi), 
which was reported among the people 
of Attica and which is represented on 
the vase paintings : the closure through 
prior excision of the vulva in females; 
and finally the word was, and unfortu- 
nately still is, totally wrongly applied 
to the condition of phallus curvatus as 
seen represented on the ancient monu- 
ments of Greece and Rome. In E. J. 
DingwalEs Male Infihulation (1925), 
many of these points have been fairly 
fully dealt with and a new nomencla- 
ture has been suggested. Here we 
shall confine our attention to two cus- 
toms only. In the first place we shall 
consider the practice of attaching to 


the male prepuce some device whereby 
the foreskin is prevented from slip- 
ping over the glans, thus hindering 
erection and copulation; and secondly 
we shall examine the custom of fasten- 
ing together the lips of the vulva either 
by means of a ring, clasp or buckle, or 
more simply by sewing the labia to- 
gether. In this section we shall not 
fully discuss other methods of causing 
the labia to adhere, which practices 
cannot properly be termed infibula- 
tion, although the word has often been 
used to describe them. 

In ancient writings the references to 
infibulation are comparatively few. 
The fullest early account of the opera- 
tion in the male is that contained in 
the work of A. C. Celsus (De Medicina, 
vii, 25, sect. 3) the first edition of 
which was published in Florence in 
1478. It is in the section which treats 
of pharmacy and surgery that the 
operation is described. First of all the 
prepuce is drawn forward and marks 
are made on either side of it in such a 
way that, when it is released, these 
marks do not return over the glans. 
If this is tested and it is found that the 
marks are free from the glans then 
these will be the places where the 
fibula will be applied. After the pre- 
puce is marked in the right places 
holes are drilled with a needle and 
thread, the two loose ends being tied 
together and run through the holes 
daily until these are healed, leaving 
only two little orifices on either side. 
The thread is finally removed and the 
fibula or clasp is attached which, ac- 
cording to Celsus, should be light in 
character. 

The reason for the operation, which 
is said to have been performed on 
youths, was, according to Celsus, that 
it had an effect on the voice and on the 
state of the health (interdum vocis, 
inierdum valet udinis causa). He gives 
no details as to the precise nature of the 
fibula, neither does he state at what 
age the youths submitted to it nor how 
it was thought to have an effect on the 
voice. 
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In order to answer these questions 
and to get a clear idea of the whole 
problem it will be necessary to exam- 
ine other passages from the classical 
authors and to compare their remarks 
with what we have already learnt 
from Celsus. 

The first question that presents it- 
self is that relating to the fibula, and 
then we can pass on to the youths 
{ adolescent uli) who suffered it to be 
applied to them and to the supposed 
effect that it had on their voices and 
health. 

The origin of the word fibula (fibla) 
is not wholly clear but it is thought to 
be connected with the word figibula 
(figo). It is properly an article or de- 
vice for fastening garments together, 
and it is in this sense that we find it 
employed in many classical authors. 
Thus Virgil (Aeneid, iv, 139) writes, 

Aurea purpurcam subnectit fibula vestem, 

where the word obviously means a 
clasp or buckle ; and Ovid (Meta- 
morphoses, ii, 412) writes, 

ubi fibula vestem. 

Vitta coeruerat neglectos alba eapillos. 

where he quite clearly is speaking of . 
some sort of clasp, and it is in this 
sense of brooch, pin, latchet, clamp or 
buckle that the word is most usually 
employed by the classical authors. In 
certain passages, however, the word is 
employed in a sense which is not quite 
that commonly used and it is in these 
passages that the custom of infibulat- 
ing youths appears to be mentioned. 
In order to illustrate this rather dif- 
ferent meaning we shall examine some 
of these passages and in doing so we 
sliall discover the answer to certain of 
the questions which remained unan- 
swered by Celsus in his account of the 
surgical operation. 

In one of his Epigrams (xiv, 215), 
Martial asks to be told plainly why 
certain comic actors and cithara play- 
ers wear the fibula : and the answer he 
gives is that by so doing they may be 
able to sell their sexual favors at a 
higher price. How this was possible 


we shall learn after examining other 
passages. 

Martial (vii, 82) describes an unto- 
ward incident on the gymnasium 
ground. It appeared that a certain 
Menophil, who was performing, was 
wearing an enormous fibula which was 
so large that it would have sufficed for 
all the comic actors put together. It 
was believed that the fibula was worn 
for the sake of preserving the voice 
but unfortunately it fell off in the 
presence of all the spectators and then 
it was seen that he was circumcised. 
It is clear from the passage that in this 
case the fibula was sometimes in the 
nature of a covering or sheath, and 
indeed in Epigram xi, 75 Martial prac- 
tically concedes the point. He is writ- 
ing of a young male slave and his 
mistress and the latter is asked how 
it is that her servant, who is neither a 
singer nor a cithara player, is accus- 
tomed to wear a bronze sheath (theca) 
when he is bathing. It is asked 
whether it is that she does not wish 
other bathers to see his member. In 
order to avoid jealousy the woman is 
advised to have this sheath taken off, 
and it is clear from the lines that here 
the fibula was like that worn by 
Menophil and consisted of a kind of 
tubular covering which concealed at 
least a portion of the penis. 

From the Epigrams of Martial which 
we have quoted above it is clear that 
both singers and cithara players were 
sometimes infibulated; and moreover 
the custom was not unknown among 
slaves. In the case of Menophil it 
would appear that, wishing to conceal 
his Jewish origin, he had worn a kind 
of sheath, which might have been 
easily mistaken for a fibula, but which, 
having fallen off, revealed his circum- 
cised penis and exposed the fraud 
before all the spectators on the gym- 
nasium ground. 

Another author in whose Satires in- 
fibulation is mentioned is Juvenal. In 
Satire vi, 73 the poet has been speak- 
ing of certain lascivious women and in 
the course of his lines he says that the 
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fibula of a comic actor is loosened only 
at a high price. Here again we find 
a hint at what Martial mentioned in 
Epigram xiv, 215 quoted above where 
it is said that the infibulated were able 
to sell their favors at a high price; 
and in Satire vi, 379 Juvenal writes 
that if a woman is musical not one of 
those singers who sell their voices to 
the praetor will hold out against her 
charms.^ Upon this passage one of the 
old scholiasts observes that by the 
word fibula is to be understood the 
little rings which both tragic and 
comic actors wore on the penis to pre- 
vent them from having coitus and los- 
ing their voices. Similarly another 
commentator, Britannicus, states that 
the fibula was a very thin silver, gold 
or bronze ring: annulus ienuissimus 
argenteus sive aureus sive aeneus. 
(See Juvenal, Satyrae, Lugd. Bat., 
1695, p. 528). 

Different opinions exist as to the 
precise meaning to be attached to the 
above lines from Juvenal. It is pos- 
sible that the passage may mean that 
a fibula as worn by a musician never 
lasted very long owing to the restric- 
tions it imposed ; or on the other hand 
the Satire may be referring to a state 
of things that Martial mentioned in 
Epigram xiv, 215 quoted above. In the 
Satire with which we are dealing 
Juvenal is describing the practices of 
certain women and their expedients in 
regard to their sexual life. He speaks, 
for example, of women who have had 
slaves castrated and rejoiced in the 
freedom that they enjoyed with such 
slaves where abortions need nf) longer 
be feared. Here he deals with those 
women who are inclined to infibulated 
men, and it has not been understood 
how and why such persons were de- 
sired by lustful females. 

The commentator Britannicus denies 
(see Satirae, Vincentiae, 1480) that 
such persons were loved by women, but 
there is no difficulty in understanding 
this, and later commentators are in 

^ Si gaudet cantu, nullius fibula durat vocem 
vendentis praetoribus. 


substantial agreement on the point. It 
seems clear from the nature of the case 
that an infibulated man might well 
offer attractions to a woman since, 
when the fibula was removed, his condi- 
tion might be expected to satisfy the 
most imperious demands made upon 
him. Although Britannicus did not 
hold this view, the commentator Cal- 
derinus (whose observations were i)ub- 
lished in the 1480 edition of Juvenal’s 
Satires already quoted) held it and 
later writers seem generally to concur 
with his opinion. Thus C. Rambach in 
his Thesaurus eroticus linguae latinae 
(Stuttgartiae, 1833, p. 128) says that 
Roman women lusted after infibulated 
men sinee their condition insured 
j)oteney when the hindrance was re- 
moved; and later authors hold the 
same view (see passages (| noted in 
Dingwall’s Male Infibulation, 1925, pp. 
21 seq.). 

It is in this sense (ff hindrance or 
restraint that we find the word fibula 
used in otluT i>assages. Thus Pliny 
(Natural Hisforyy xxxiii, 12 (54), ed. 
Janus, V, 157), when speaking of the 
uses of metal writes: “Jam vero 
paedogogia ad transitum virilitatis cus- 
todiantur argento,” where it might 
seem that a fibula was intended, and 
it is also to be observed that it was 
said to be made of silver. Again in the 
Priapea (Ixxvii, 21) we find the line: 

Novp iniponit<" filniljini pri;ii)o, 

which is used as a kind of proverbial 
saying; and Pierrugues (Glossarium 
eroticurn, Parisiis, 1826, p. 218) and 
Rambach (Op. cit., p. 129; cf. J. 
Rhodius, De Acia diss.^ Patavii, 1639, 
p. 57) are el(*arly right when they say 
that the expression fibulam imponcre 
is a formula proverbial is meaning to 
curb the fires of love. Again it is with 
the same meaning that Tertullian em- 
ploys the term when he writes : 

Caetcrum subvertit totam substantiam sacra* 
menti causatio ejus modi; ut ctiam voluntariis 
delictis fibulam laxct, 

in which passage the word is clearly 
used in the sense of a hindrance or ob- 
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stacle (Tert., Opera, ed. Migne; Be 
Cor, Mil,, 11, ii, 93). The word is used 
in the same sense in Tertullian’s De 
Pudic., op. cit,, ii, 1011) and a similar 
interpretation can be applied to the 
passage in Lactantius (Div, Instit,, I, 
16; ed. Migne, i, 203) where law 
‘‘fibulam imposuit.” 

Before we pass on to later accounts 
it may be convenient here to summa- 
rize the conclusions to which we have 
been led from our consideration of the 
classical authors. Firstly then as to 
the meaning of the term fibula, 

I. Tho ordinary brooch or clasp which 
was used in antiquity for fastening gar- 
ments together and which was also em- 
ployed in surgery for bringing the 
open edges of wounds into contact (see 
J. S. Milne, Surpical Instrummfs in 
Grerlc and Roman Timex, Oxford, 1907, 

p. 162). 

II. A small ring (circcllux) which is men- 
tioned by the scholiasts on Juvenal. 
This meaning can be <‘ompared with the 
use of the term by Celsus. 

III. A case or small sheath (theca) as used 
by Martial in Ejiigram xi, 75. In this 
case the covering was large, as in the 
case of Menophil we are told that it 
pinem ve.stit (Epig. vii, 82). 

IV. I^sed in the sense of hindrance or re- 
straint as we have seen in the case of 
Tertullian and in the Priapea. 

Secondly as to the material of which 
the fibulae were made. It seems clear 
that they were made of metal and it is 
probable that gold, silver and bronze 
were employed. We have already seen 
that a commentator described a fibula 
as a very thin silver, gold or bronze 
ring. 

We can now consider the purpose 
of the operation of infibulation 
whereby a fibula or ring was attached 
to the male prepuce. 

I. For preserving the voice. This is men- 
tioned by Martial, Juvenal, the schol- 
iasts and by Celsus. 

II. For the juirpose of preventing copula- 
tion. In this connection we meet with 
the idea that carnal intercourse was 
considered harmful to the voice. 

III. For purposes of concealment. Cf. 
MartiaPs Epigrams vii and xi. 


IV. For the purpose of enhancing the sex- 
ual attractiveness of the wearer. This 
is mentioned by both Martial and Ju- 
venal. 

Finally we must inquire as to the 
people who suffered the operation. It 
would seem that these were usually 
young men and boys ; and slaves, actors 
and musicians were persons who often 
submitted to the indignity. 

Before passing on to a discussion of 
how infibulation was supposed to af- 
fect the voice we may pause to con- 
sider another account of the operation 
itself, which is preserved in the works 
of the medical writer Oribasius the 
Divine, who lived about a.d. 350 and 
who was at- one time chief physician 
to the Emperor Julian. In discussing 
various diseases of the genital organs 
he mentions infibulation ; and says that 
the person to be infibulated must be 
placed opposite the surgeon. First of 
all the skin of the prepuce must be 
pulled forward and then allowed to 
slip back. This should be repeated 
two or three times in order to ascer- 
tain what proportion of the skin nor- 
mally extends beyond the tip of the 
glans. This having been done infibula- 
tion is practised. Some operators 
mark the prepuce at either side in 
order to guide them as to where to 
drill the holes. At any rate a needle 
through which is threaded palm fiber 
is passed through the skin at the right 
places and then the ends are knotted 
so as to form a kind of ring. The 
holes are subsequently enlarged by the 
thread being pulled back and forth and 
then it is pulled out altogether to be 
replaced by a small tin device to assist 
healing (Ed. Bussemaker and Darem- 
berg, vol. iv, p. 475). 

Unfortunately it is here that the MS. 
of Oribasius is defective and we learn 
no more of the course of the operation, 
but it is clear from what he says that 
the custom was well known in the 
fourth century and that surgeons dif- 
fered as to the way in which they per- 
formed it. Later writers on surgery 
also made mention of infibulation and 
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Fallopio, in discussing: the matter says 
that in his day it was scarcely neces- 
sary to infibulate to restrain lust as the 
Morbus Gallicus was quite a satisfac- 
tory deterrent! {Opera, Venetiis, 1606, 
tom. ii, tract. 2, cap. 7, p. 277). 

We must now pass on to examine the 
question of what actual effect infibula- 
tion had upon those submitting to it; 
and also discuss the problem of its 
supposed effect on the health and the 
voice. 

It is clear from the accounts of the 
operation left by Celsus and Oribasius 
that the immediate effect of infibulat- 
ing the prepuce was virtuallj^ to cause 
an artificial phimosis. Once the ring 
was affixed it was impossible for the 
prepuce to slip over the glans and 
erection became, if not impossible, suf- 
ficiently unpleasant to be avoided. 
Copulation also was thus rendered im- 
possible and a forced continence en- 
sured. Thus, although the wearing of 
the fibula could not in itself have any 
effect on the voice, yet, if it were 
thought that chastity had a good ef- 
fect, then infibulation, by making 
chastity forcible, would indirectly 
have the effect on the voice that was 
desired. It will be necessary, then, if 
we are to understand the meaning of 
infibulation in antiquity, to examine 
the question of whether or not, in the 
words of Fallopio, '‘Venus corrupts 
the voice.’’ 

For a discussion of this question we 
have merely to turn to Aristotle. In 
his History of Animals (vii, 2) he 
speaks of the growth of man and of 
the changes that the voice undergoes 
at puberty, remarking on the strange 
alteration of tone which takes place in 
males; and then he continues by re- 
marking that this breaking of the 
voice is more obvious in those who are 
testing their sexual capabilities, for 
among those who are wont to indulge 
the sexual appetite the voice changes 
to that of a man, which is not the case 
among those who restrain themselves 
and remain chaste. If, Aristotle con- 
tinues, a young man endeavors to de- 


lay his voice breaking, as some mu- 
sicians do, then it may remain un- 
broken for some time; and even stay 
in that condition with but very little 
difference in tone. 

This opinion of Aristotle regarding 
the effect of chastity on the voice was 
widely held in antiquity and we find 
many references to it in later writers 
who mention infibulation. Thus Rio- 
lanus whose Anthropographia was 
published in Paris in 1626 says (p. 
303) that musicians were infibulated 
lest Priapus, by becoming active, might 
injure their voices. Similarly Holyday 
in his edition of Juvenal (Oxford, 
1673, p. 110) has a quaint passage on 
the matter: 

** Fibula signifies not strictly a button, but 
also a buckle, or clasp or suchlike stay. In 
this place, fSat. VI, 379] the Poet expresses 
by it the instrumeut of servilitie ai)i)lie(l to 
those that were iinploy ’d to sing u})on tlic 
stage; the Praetor, who set forth Playes for 
the delight of the People, buying youths for 
that purpose. And that suc*h might not by 
lust spoile their voice, their overseers clos’d 
their shame with a case of metal, having a 
sharp pike of the same matter passing by the 
side of it, and sometimes us’d one of another 
form; or by a nearer crueltie, they thrust a 
brazen or silver wire through that i)art which 
the Jews did lose in circumcision.” 

Many other medical writers such as 
R. a Castro, Mercurialis and Casscrius 
discuss the same matter, extracts and 
references to which are given by 
Dingwall {Op, cit,, pp. 34 scq.). Here 
we will merely refer to Rhodius, who, 
in his book already quoted, discusses 
in detail infibulation and its effects, 
lie says that it is clear from Celsus 
that it was used for the health and the 
voice, and that no writer among the 
older authors seems to be more deci- 
sive. Continuing he declares that 
athletes also were sometimes infibu- 
lated, as chastity for them was an 
essential part of their training. 

The same statement is made by T. 
Zwinger {Theatrum hum, vitae, 
Basileae, 1604, ix, 2266) who states 
that athletes occasionally wore a 
fibula as well as singers and in this 
connection cites the case of Amoebus, 
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who, according to Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Strom,, iii, 1 and 6) was a cithara 
player, who, even when married ab- 
stained from consummating the union. 

In dealing with the material of which the 
rings were made Rhodius mentions a discovery 
that was once said to have been made on a 
Roman rubbish heap where a small ring was 
discovered, made of bronze, and having a small 
gap in it. This ring, Rhodius thinks, may 
have been used for infibulation ; and it is said 
that a somewhat similar ring used to be shown 
by Fabricius before his class which fibula was 
obtained from the Pinelli collection (see H. 
Fabricius, De chir, oper., Patavii, 1647, pt. 2, 
]). 82). Another supposed example was that 
mentioned by J. Smetius {Antiq. Neomagenscs, 
Noviniagi Bat., 1678, p. 82) ; and a form of 
fibula of this type is said to have been in the 
Museo Kircheriano in Rome (see P. Buonanni, 
Musaeum Kirchcrianum, Romae, 1709, p. 168). 
This is not a ring but a small crescentic piece 
of metal through the horns of which a rod 
j»a88e8 fitted with small knobs at either end. 

It would not appear that infibulation for 
the purpose of preserving the voice was prac- 
tised extensively in later times. The operation 
was used merely for ensuring chastity", and in 
males was proposed for curing obstinate cases 
of onanism. M. Schurig (Spermatologia, pp. 
048 acq.) discusses infibulation and states that, 
on account of vows of chastity, the custom 
was found both among Arabs and Egyptians 
and we know that ascetics of various types are 
sometimes accustomed to wear these appliances. 
Thus Menavino states that certain Moslem 
devotees wore rings of iron or silver 
(/ cnstumi ct la vita dc Turchi, Fiorenza, 1551, 
lib. 2, cap. ll,,p. 56), and similarly W. Schou- 
ten declares that Persian ascetics wore metal 
rings in their members (Oast IndMic Voy- 
agie, 1676, p. 235). Indian ascetics, as for 
example the Digambaras (Jains) sometimes go 
naked with the exception of rings passed 
through their foreskins (see the wall painting 
figured in A. von Le Coq’s Die huddhistische 
SpatantikCy Berlin, 1922, etc., Th. 3, pp. 30-31, 
Taf. IV and cf. J. Heller in Archiv. f. Frauen- 
kunde u. Konstit., 1927, XIII, 279: H, von 
Glasenapp, Eeilige Stditen indiens, Munchen, 
1928, Taf. 59), which shows one of the Kara- 
lingis who wear rings through the j)repuce or 
enclose the genitals in a locked box; and A. 
(iriinwedel (Altbuddhiatische Kultstdtten in 
Chinesiach-Turkiaian, Berlin, 1912), who men- 
tions the infibulatory ring or Lingavalaya 
which is still found in India. 

In Europe the account of the opera- 
tion left by Pierre Dionis (Cours d^op, 
de chir,, 2. 4d. Paris, 1714, p. 214) il- 
lustrates how the original meaning of 
the custom was no longer considered. 


Dionis describes how the operation 
should be performed and then, speak- 
ing of its practical value, states that 
this buckling up of young men so pre- 
serves their generative power that they 
may become healthy and prolific par- 
ents of a race of children destined to 
be of service to the Republic. 

It was not to be till over one hundred years 
later that another author was to put forward 
the plea that infibulation might still be put 
to practical use. We shall see what he has to 
say later. Meanw'hile it may be convenient if 
we discuss the question of male infibulation 
as a means of checking masturbation. There 
is no doubt that the practice, often self-in- 
flicted, of tying up or constricting the penis, 
as a means of checking seminal emissions and 
preventing masturbation, has been known for 
many centuries; and there is a considerable 
medical literature on the subject and on the 
harmful consequences that ensue. 

One of the earliest modern writers who ad- 
vised the operation of infibulation for the pur- 
pose of checking onanism in males was S. G. 
Vogel {Unterricht fiir Eltcrn, Stendal, 1786), 
who advised it strongly, saying that it could 
be done in a few moments and met with ex- 
cellent results. Indeed he is quite enthusiastic 
about the marvellous remedy. After men- 
tioning other means of stopping the abuse he 
writes: ^*A11 these means are sometimes not 
sufficient to damp the devilish fire of passion, 
which, when it bursts forth in full fury so in- 
flames the natural instinct as to lead direct to 
masturbation. All warnings, all vivid stories 
of death, the devil and eternal damnation are 
lost upon the soul of such a slave of lust, just 
as a drop of water upon a glowing coal. How 
shall we meet this unspeakable misery? 
There is one way which I indeed do not know 
from personal experience, but which witnesses 
declare to meet with the desired results, and 
which I advise urgently in doubtful cases. 
That method is infibulation. ’ ^ This grand 
specific has not, according to Vogel, the slight- 
est danger; it causes but little pain, is soon 
done, and, compared with other means, is an 
infallible method of curing masturbation. 

The same view was expressed three years 
later by J. C. Jaeger (Grundriaa der Wund- 
Arzneylunat, Frankfurt am M., 1789) and it 
may well be that J. C. Campe was thinking of 
these two authors when he reports curing a 
case of a young man addicted to onanism who 
wore a ring for fifteen years (cf. Eroa, oder 
Worterbuch iiber die Physiologic, Stuttgart, 
1849, I, p. 623 and see Campe on infibulation 
in his Allgemeine Revision des ges. Schul-u. 
Ersiehunga-W eaena, Braunschweig, 1785-92, 
xvi, 218). He does not agree with them, how^- 
ever, in regarding the operation as harmless, 
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stating that it is painful and not without in- 
jury 2 and goes on to say that where a good 
education and sound morality does not protect 
from vice, then even infibulation will not effect 
a radical cure. 

Modern authors rarely touch upon the ques- 
tion since infibulation is not often employed. 
L. Bauer had a case of a half-witted man 
whom he cured by infibulation with two rings 
which were merely twisted and not soldered, 
the patient making no attemjit to remove them 
(see St. Louis Clin. Record, 1878, iv, 271 srq.) 
and the same author dealt further with the 
question in the same journal for 1879-80, vi, 
163-6 i>. 

Apart from its uses as a remedy against 
masturbation, infibulation, has, as already can 
be seen from the foregoing remarks, rarely 
been advised for any other practical j)urpose. 
In 1827, however, a)>peared a book in llalle by 
Karl August Weinhold, in which was printed a 
plea for infibulation on a wide scale and for 
social purposes. The book (Von der Ueher- 
volkerung in MittrVEuropa and dercn FoUfcn 
auf die Staaten vnd ihre Civilisation) deals 
with overpopulation in Central Europe and the 
consequent poverty and miserv' of the people. 
Weinhold believed that the proposal that he 
adv’ocated would soh’e the population question 
and the problem of the proj»agation of the un- 
fit and the feeble minded with the consequent 
increase in the criminal classes. All this couhl 
be prevented by the novel expetlient ]>roposed 
by the Professor of Surgery at the University 
of llalle. Ilis specific was simj»ly the whole- 
sale infibulation of a considerable portion of 
the male population. 

According to this plan the age limits were 
to vary from fourteen to thirty and the per- 
sons to be treated included such diverse ele- 
ments as beggars, unemployables and all the 
soldiers in the lower ranks of the army. The 
operation, according to Weinhold, is as easy 
and practicable as vaccination. The prejmce is 
drawn forward and two holes are drilled with 
a metal instrument. Through the orifices four 
or five inches of wire are ])asse<l ami the ends 
are then brought together and carefully sol- 
dered, the join being stamped with a metal 
seal, so as to make it im[)Os.sible to tamper 
W'ith the ring without being detected by the 
medico-legal authorities. Should such med- 
dling be discovered AVeinhold is of the opinion 
that drastic punishments should be inflicted. 
From the ages of fourteen to seventeen the 
birch should be applied: from eighteen to 
twenty-four the treadmill is proposed, which, 
according to the author, would soon dissipate 
the energy which might otherwise be exi>ended 
in pro 2 )agating the species: from twenty-five 

2 Cf Marx, Infibulation suivie de la degenera- 
tion aquirreuse du prepuce (Repert. g6n. 
d’unat. & physiol, path., 1827, iv. 114.) 


to tliirty the offender should be confined for 
a period on bread and w\'iter. 

In addition to being an excellent solution 
to the population problem infibulation was 
seen by Weinhold to bo useful also in cases 
of masturbation, although for the latter habit 
among boys and young men apparatus was 
devised which effectually prevented the prac- 
tice but which avoided mutilation of the geni- 
tal organs. Such sheaths, locked cases and 
spiked rings, some with electrical attachments, 
were well known all over Europe and else- 
where, and MM. Martin and Gelbke of Paris 
used to display them in their surgical bazaar 
and gained silver medals for the ingenuity of 
the designs.® 

In modern times infibulation, as a w'cll 
known surgical operation, has disappeared: 
where it occurs at all it is usually a case of 
perversion or rings are attached to the prejuicc 
by jealous lov’crs. One curious case was re- 
ported by Marx in the Gazette de Sante in 
the early nineteenth century and again by the 
same author in the work already cited. Further 
information on the same case will be found 
in Caufeynon’s L'Eunuchisme (Paris, 1903, p. 
208) and in J. X. Demarqu.'iy ’s Maladies 
chirurgicales du 2 )enis (Paris, 1877, pp. 392- 
93). 

It appears that a well known and 
rich French manufacturer, aged about 
fifty and of a strong constitution, con- 
sulted a certain Dr. Petroz. Ilis 
trouble was an annoying discharge 
from the genitals and he also com- 
plained of certain ulcers which had 
appeared on the j)repuce. On e.xami- 
nation it was found that the foreskin 
had been drilled with some small holes 
which apparently had been made with 
a sharp instrument. On questioning 
the patient it was ascertained that 
some years previously he had fallen in 
love with a very attractive Portuguese 
woman. So great indeed was his pas- 
sion that he remained with her in 
Portugal for some time and slowly be- 
gan to realize that she was of an 
excessively jealous disposition. 

One morning before getting up he 
suddenly felt a sharp prick on the 
prepuce, and on examining himself 
found to his amazement that he had 
been infibulated with a little gold clasp 
or fibula, which had been passed 
through the foreskin, closed by means 

® A list of the apparatus is preserved in the 
Biblioth5que Nationale in Paris. 
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of a spring and secured by a little lock 
the key to which the woman held. On 
account of his affection for her he 
yielded to her entreaties to wear the 
clasp for her sake and it was she who 
undid it and released it at her pleasure. 

Even this however did not satisfy 
her. One morning he found that she 
had fitted a second and he again con- 
sented to wear this one as well as the 
first. This continued for some four or 
five years until the constant removal 
and attachment so irritated and in- 
flamed the jirepuce that the sufferer 
was compelled to seek medical advice.** 

In the brief account above we have 
seen how infibulation was used in an- 
cient Roman times for the purpose of 
enforcing chastity among certain 
classes and for specific purposes. An- 
cient statuettes illustrating the prac- 
tice have been recovered and of these 
that of the infibulated musician is the 
best known. It is (or was) in the 
Museo Kircheriano in Rome and is 
about 10 cm. in height. The figure is 
naked, thin and emaciated in appear- 
ance and is apparently playing upon 
a stringed instrument. The head is 
bald on the crown and the body is half 
seated on a kind of pedestal which is 
not shown in our reproduction which 
is taken from J. J. Winckelmann’s 
Man. ant. ined. (2a. ed. Roma, 1821, II, 
tav. 188). Tile penis is very large and 
the prepuce is drawn forward whilst 
through it is passed a ring. 

There is no good evidence that the figure 
shows a eunuch as is suggested by Jeanselme 

^ A somewhat similar story, although not an 
actual case of infibulation, is that recorded by 
E. D. Fenner in the New Orleans Medical 4' 
Surpical Journal (1809-1900, Hi, lf)2). Here 
a “gage d ’amour” was applied to a man by 
his lover. It consisted of a brass ferule three 
(piartt'rs of an inch wdde, one eighth of an 
inch thick and three quarters of an inch in- 
side diameter. This cap had been slipped on 
to the penis whilst he slept and the result \vas 
a severe paraphimosis. It took two hours to 
remove the object which had to bo split open 
with files and heavy gas fitters’ pliers. An- 
other case of self-inflicted infibulation was re- 
ported by Levy-Lenz {Med. Klin., 1929, ii 
1619-1620). In this instance eighteen small 
silver rings were found on the penis. 


(Bull. Soc. franc, dhistoire de la med., 1921, 
XV, 98) and others. Another small figure, 
show’ing an infibulated negro seems first to 
have been described by Conze {Zeitschr. f. d. 
aster. Gym., Jdhrg. xxiii, Wien, 1872, 837- 
861). A later account w'as published by R. 
Schneider (Jahrb. der Tcunst-hist, Samml. d. 
allrrli. J{aiserh., 1885, III 7) and he states 
that the figure is in bronze and is 9 cm. high. 
The fists are clenched and the head is covered 
with thick hair. The right arm is hanging 
dow’n, slightly behind the body, whilst the left 
is drawn up near the shoulder. Through the 
])repuce, which is drawn over the glans, is a 
small ring, and, as in the figure of the musi- 
cian, the size of the penis is exaggerated. A 
reproduction of the figure is to be found in 
L. Stieda’s Die Infibulation bei Griechen und 
Romern (Sond.-Abd. aus d. anat. Heften, 
Merkel u. Bonnet, Heft 62 Bd. XIX, Heft 2, 
Wiesbaden, 1902, fig. 10, p. 248) and another 
illustration taken from Stieda was published 
by A. Sticker (Die Umschau 1904, viii, 352- 
.354) where infibulation is discussed. 

Apart from the examples from Roman times, 
we have noted above certain representations 
from India among the ascetics; and in Nico- 
lay’s Les quatres premiers livres des naviga- 
tions et peregrinations orientates (Lyon, 1568) 
is an example of a Turkish Calender w’earing 
a ring on the prepuce wdiich may be compared 
with the stone figure on the Kaiserhaus in 
Hildesheim, which dates from about 1580 ac- 
cording to the Bilder-Lexxcon dcr Erotik 
(Wien, Leipzig, 1931: Erg.-Bd., 318) where a 
photograph of the figure is reproduced. 

The standard w’ork on male infibulation is 
E. J. Dingwall’s Male Infibulation (London, 
1925) which includes a discussion not only of 
the Roman form but of certain Greek customs 
and other matters which have been erroneously 
termed infibulation. The whole question re- 
ceived but little attention until 1870 when 
L. Stephani published some observations in 
the C. R. de la Commission imp. arch, pour 
Cannee 1869: St. Petersbourg, 1870, pp. 146 
seq. In the Mitt. d. anthrop. Gesell, in Wien 
(1894, xxiv, 131-143) O. Hovorka published 
some observations; and L. Stieda in the work 
cited above and in the Verh. d. Gesell. deut. 
Naturf. u. Aersts, (1901, Th. 2, Heft 1, 286, ii, 
93) gave a fairly full account of the practices 
of infibulation and the ligatura praeputii as 
found among the Greeks. Later in 1911 L. 
Laloy published a short account, largely drawn 
from Stieda, both of infibulation and ligature 
of the prepuce in Biologica (Paris, 1911, I, 
233-236). Some of the other more important 
references are indicated in the text. 

Infibulation in the Female 

We must now turn our attention to 
the question of infibulation in females. 
As in the case of male infibulation the 
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word is often wrongly applied to other 
customs such as excision, a practice 
which, however, is sometimes followed 
by infibulation, which in certain cases 
at least may be considered in one sense 
accidental. Here we shall confine our 
attention to the operation of infibula- 
tion performed for a definite purpose; 
and, as in the case of the male, we 
shall deal mainly with those instances 
where a ring or some other device is 
employed in order to fasten together 
parts of the vulva for the purpose of 
hindering and preventing copulation. 
In order to give information on an 
operation which leads to similar re- 
sults we shall also have occasion to 
consider a practice in which no actual 
instrument or clasp is attached to the 
vulva but where closure is effected by 
another method. 

The simplest form of infibulation of women 
consists in boring a couple of holes either in 
the labia majora or the labia minora or both 
and then inserting a metal ring at a point 
above the vaginal orifice. It is probable that 
this method was used in the East, and in an 
Indo-Persian miniature showing the return of 
a warrior one of the women is represented as 
wearing such a ring (see reproduction in Ploss- 
Bartcls-Dingwall, Woman, London, 1935, I, p. 
354, fig. 313.) Similarly E. A. Gait (Census 
of India, 1911) reports that certain women in 
Sind are accustomed to wear such rings; and 
a number of modern cases are known where 
jealous husbands have affixed rings or clasps 
to the vulva of wife or lover. Thus L. Sir in 
Casopis l^karuv ceskj^ch (15. dubna, 1871, X, 
114) narrates how a jealous man fitted a lock 
to his wdfe after boring holes in the labia for 
it to pass through. A similar case was re- 
ported by H. L. Collyer (Amer. Med.-Surg. 
Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1894, vii, 1523), and more 
information of the same kind was published 
by Dingwall in The Girdle of Chastity, 1931. 

Another method of closing the vulva 
is by simply sewing up the labia with- 
out any preparation. At Leicester 
(England) assizes in 1737 a man was 
brought up for trial for causing bodily 
harm to his wife. The accused, it ap- 
peared, had determined to make sure 
of the fidelity of his wife by sewing up 
her vulva. She however *^told the case 
to her mother, and some neighbours, 
who releas'd her from her pain.*’ The 
prisoner was brought up for trial and 


it was stated that ‘Hhe said George 
Baggerley a certain Needle and Thread 
into and through the Skin and Flesh 
of the Private Parts of the said Dor- 
othy in divers Places then and there 
wickedly, barbarously and inhumanly 
did force, and the said Private Parts 
of her the said Dorothy Baggerley, 
with the Needle and Thread aforesaid, 
did then and there sew up. * * The pris- 
oner was fined twenty shillings and 
sent to prison for two years. As he 
left the court women fell upon him 
and scratched him, for his crime was 
not only, as it was said ‘‘to the great 
damage of the said Dorothy,” but re- 
flected on the moral uprightness of 
women in general (see The Gentle- 
man* a Mag. & Hist. Chron., 1737, VII, 
250). 

A somewhat similar case was re- 
ported in 1917 by N. K. Kallianwalla 
(Indian Med. Gazette, lii, 284). Here 
silk ligatures were used to fasten to- 
gether the labia majora, enough space 
being doubtless left for the purposes 
of urination and menstruation. 

Among less civilized peoples, how- 
ever, different methods prevail. The 
custom has not a wide distribution, the 
greater number of cases being re- 
ported from North-Eastern and Cen- 
tral Africa. The methods vary some- 
what even from the same areas but the 
results are substantially the same. 
The main difference between these 
operations and the simple sewing up 
of the labia is that in the former case 
parts of the vulva are often excised in 
the first place leaving the raw surfaces 
to become united either with or with- 
out the help of sutures. 

A recent account by Professor and 
Mrs. C. G. Seligman of the practice 
among the Kababish, a Sudan Arab 
tribe, will give a clear idea of the 
operation. Among these people the 
custom is exercised on girls between 
the third and sixth year. For the pur- 
pose of the operation the girl is placed 
flat on her back: her legs are then 
strongly flexed on her abdomen and 
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the thighs separated as widely as pos- 
sible. The old woman, who acts as 
surgeon first of all draws out the 
clitoris, cuts it off as near the skin as 
possible and then proceeds to slice 
away the whole of the external parts 
of the vulva leaving only a small por- 
tion intact just above the perineum. 
The wound is then plastered over with 
flour and the legs tightly secured and 
in close proximity. Sometimes a small 
plug is inserted to keep the urethra 
open and the legs are kept tied up for 
some two or three weeks. When heal- 
ing has taken place there is little left 
of the vulva. A small opening is all 
that remains, and the process of de- 
fibulation has to be resorted to before 
marriage. 

It will be seen above that prior to 
infibulation, or rather closure of the 
vulva, excision is performed. In cer- 
tain cases of excision, which have been 
reported from various tribes, it would 
seem that the consequent closure of 
part of the vulva was not intended but 
was the natural result of the tissue 
uniting when the legs are kept tightly 
joined. We have therefore in these 
eases an accidental closure of the 
vulva, and thus the term infibulation 
should be restricted to those cases 
where the excision is merely a prelimi- 
nary operation designed to effect sub- 
sequent closure, or where actual 
sutures are employed to sew up the 
labia accompanied or not by previous 
excision. 

Gonoral acpounts of female infibulation arc 
published in Ploss-Bartels-Dingwall, Woman 
(Vol. I, pp. 353 scq.) where references to other 
works are to be found; in O, StolPs Das Gesch- 
Irchflehen in der VolTcerpsychologie (Liepzig, 
1908, pp. 549 seq.) ; in F. Bryk^s Die Bcschnei- 
dung hei Mann und Weib (Neubrandenburg, 
1931 pp. 244 seq.) ; and good detfiiled accounts 
of the operation among various tribes are those 
by the Seligmans, quoted above in Harvard 
African Studies (1918, II, 150-151); by F. 
Jousseaume in his Impressions de voyage en 
Apharras (Paris, 1914) and in the Revue 
d^Anthrop.f Paris, 1889, IV, 675-686; and by 
C. K. Rein in Aheasinien (Berlin, 1918-20, Vol. 
3, p. 293). Several of the modern references 
are indicated in the text and further informa- 


tion can be obtained by consulting the writers 
quoted by the above mentioned authorities. 

E. J. D. 

INGENUA. (Masculine form : In- 
genuus. Adjective applied to a free- 
born woman in ancient Rome. It was 
the moral protection of the Ingenua that 
the Romans had in mind in their legis- 
lation concerning prostitution and pros- 
titutes. 

INGENUE. A French word, adopted 
into English through the theatrical pro- 
fession, where it has reference to the 
role of an artless young girl ; from 
the Latin ingenua. 

INGENUUS. In ancient Rome, an 
adjective applied to one horn of a cer- 
tain father, i^e., as Livy puts it, one who 
could prove his free birth by naming 
his father; it was these who became the 
patricians of the Roman state, and who 
were known as ingenui (Livy, x, 8, 10). 
The evolution in meaning of the adjec- 
tive is of interest: literally, native, in- 
digenous, inhorn, innate; then, free- 
horn; worthy of a freeman, or nohle; 
frank, candid, ingenuous; and finally, 
weak, delicate, tender, which brings us 
down to the signification of the modem 
ingenue. 

INSPECTIONIST, a male who craves 
to examine ever\" portion of a woman’s 
body, and to see her perform intimate 
acts, such as dancing in the nude, 
micturition and defecation. Inspection- 
ism is normal if followed by the desire 
for copulation, and becomes abnormal 
only when it is a substitute for that 
desire. 

INTERN ATS. Forel’s term for in- 
stitutions such as schools, convents, 
dormitories, asylums, and prisons, where 
individuals of the same sex live in the 
same building for a considerable time. 

August Forel (The Sexual Question, 1905) ; 
“All internats exert a peculiar influence on 
sexual life. Inverts are strongly attracted 
toward internats, where they can readily in- 
dulge their passions. ^ ^ 

ISO-AGGLUTINATION AND PAR- 
ENTAGE. Primitive man, according to 
some writers, lived in a condition of 
promiscuity. With the dawn of civili- 
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zation the family was made the basis 
for human relationships, and monog- 
amy must be considered the highest 
type of family that the human race has 
yet attained. Our present society would 
be impossible without the family, 
which, in turn depends upon our laws 
of matrimony. Any children born out 
of lawful wedlock are said to be il- 
legitimate, and the status of such chil- 
dren is one of our most difficult social 
problems. The importance of this 
problem is evident wlien it is consid- 
ered that the percentage of illegitimate 
births varies from 3 to 15 per cent of 
the total births in different countries.^ 

According to an old law phrase, the 
illegitimate child is filhis nullius, the 
child of no one, and his father was 
under no obligation to support him. 
Under common law doctrine, the main- 
tenance of the child devolved upon the 
mother. In England and in the 
United States, statutes have been en- 
acted under which the court may com- 
pel the father to support the child. 
More than 1,000 of these bastardy pro- 
ceedings are tried in the courts of 
New York City alone every year (.see 
table 1). In many of these cases the 
accused man denied ever having had 
any relations with the woman, or if he 
admitted having had sexual relations, 
claimed that there were other men any 
one of whom might be the father of 
the child. However, the vast majority 
of disputed paternity cases (as well as 
uncontested cases) result in convic- 
tions, probably out of sympathy for 
the mother and perhaps because of a 
subconscious desire on the part of the 
court to prevent the burden of sup- 
porting the child from falling upon the 
state. 

Since there was no reliable scientific 
method of determining whether or not 
a given man was the father of a given 
child, and it was frequently merely a 
case of the mother's word against that 

^ In New York City the percentage of illegit- 
imate births is exceptionally low. Thus, in 
1933, out of ]03,ri00 births, 1,648 (1.6 x>er 
cent) were illegitimate. 


TABLE 1 

PATERNITY CASES IN 
NEW YORK CITYi 

Total Total 


cases cases 



ban- set- 

Total 

Ad- 

De- 

Mar- 

Disc. Pend- 

Year 

died tied suits judged 2 

nied 3 

ried 

Cases 4 

ing 3 

lorio 

842 349 

5G4 

366 

61 

16 

112 

31 

linn 

1016 576 

534 

333 

69 

28 

92 

43 

1932 1226 635 

707 

430 

90 

34 

121 

75 


of the accused man, this was unavoid- 
able in the past. During the past few 
decades, however, a method has been 
developed which makes it possible to 
render a definite decision in a certain 
percentage of cases. This method in- 
volves the use of certain “blood group- 
ing tests,'’ whicli are an outgrowth of 
a relatively new branch of medicine, 
namely serology. 

The tests have been applied in Euro- 
pean countries since 1924 and it has 
been calculated that in 40 per cent of 
the cases in which blood tests are done 
the accusations made are false. Since 
women are the same the world over, 
it is likely that the same proportion of 
false accusations obtain here, so that 
many of the convictions rendered in 
the past were probably unjust. The 
routine use of blood grouping in all 
cases of disputed paternity will help 
to remedy this situation. 

Another type of ease which arises 
not infreciuently, wher(* blood group- 
ing tests are indicated, is that in 
which the child is born in lawful wed- 
lock but the husband d(*nit‘s paternity. 

^ Figures in the first, two columns were re- 
ceived from the Department of Welfare where 
these cases originate. Figures in the other 
columns are taken from the Corporation Coun- 
sels office. The figures in the columns “Total 
settled” and “Total suits” cannot be added 
to make up column for “Total handled” be- 
cause they came from dilTcrent departments 
and many cas(‘s overlap. Approximately 15 
per cent of the cases complained of are dropped 
with no action taken at all. 

2 In these eases, the defendant was ad- 
judged the father of the child by the court. 

3 In these cases the defendant was acquitted. 

* This includes cases which were amicably 

settled, or where the child has been adopted or 
died, or moved out of the jurisdiction. 

® Pending cases are those which are being 
followed up; cases are followed until the child 
is 16 years of age, except where the child is 
rich, then 18 years is the limit. 
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According to the laws of this country, 
any child born in lawful wedlock is 
considered to be legitimate. From the 
earliest days of the law, this presump- 
tion, which is expressed by the old 
Roman law “pater est quern nuptiae 
demonstrant,^^ has been extremely dif- 
ficult to overcome. 

At one time the law’s attempt to 
protect the child’s good name went to 
absurd degrees, as may be gleaned 
from the rule of the “Four Seas” in 
England.” On the basis of this rule, 
one court decreed that a child born in 
England was legitimate even though 
the husband resided in Ireland during 
the whole term of his wife’s pregnancy 
and for a long time previous thereto, 
because Ireland was within the king’s 
domain. This grotes(jue rule was 
modified in 1807 by Lord Ellenbor- 
ough, and to-day the presumption of 
legitimacy, though difficult to over- 
come, may be rebutted by other proof 
in this country. 

Recently a bill was introduced into 
the Philip])ine legislature, abolishing 
the conclusive presumption of pa- 
t(‘rnity established by Section 333 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure and Ar- 
ticle 108 of the Civil C’ode, regarding 
the legitimacy of a child, and further 
providing for a disputable presump- 
tion of legitimacy of a child born 
under certain conditions. Arguments 
w(‘re advanced by Dean Jorge Pocobo 
against this bill, one being that such 
conclusive presumi)tion is necessary 
for the existence and stability of the 
family. 

This argument was ably answered by Al- 
fred \V. Herzog^** who stated, Where an un- 
ehaste female, being pregnant, can trick an 

“This rule was: ^^If the husband be within 
the four seas, that is, w'ithin the jurisdiction of 
the King of England, if the Avife has issue, 
no proof is to be admitted to ])rovo the child 
is a bastard, unless the husband has an ap- 
parent impossibility of procreation, as if the 
husband be but eight years old, or under the 
age of procreation, such issue is a bastard. 
But if the issue be born within a month and 
a day after marriage between the parties of 
full lawful age, such a child is legitimate 
(Coke on Littleton, 244a), 


unsuspecting male into marriage, knowing 
that the child born to her will be legally ac- 
knowledged and declared as the child of her 
husband, although he is not the child ’s real 
father j likewise, where an adulterous wife 
knows that no matter who the child ’s real 
father is, her husband will by law be held to 
be its legal father, such a state of affairs does 
not tend toward the stability of the family 
but to its demoralization.’^ 

A third type of case in which blood 
grouping has proved to be of value is 
in hospital cases where two infants, 
born at approximately the same time, 
are accidentally interchanged. Herzog 
cites still other cases in which blood 
grouping can be applied forensically. 
For example, it is suspected that a 
wet-nurse has wilfully substituted her 
own infant for the one placed in her 
custody, so that her own child may 
have the benefits of a better home. Or, 
a woman has simulated pregnancy and 
child birth, and now pretends that a 
certain child is her own, in order to 
compel a man to marry her, or to ob- 
tain dower in her dead husband’s 
estate (in jurisdictions where birth of 
issue is a prerequisite to the right of 
dower) or in order that the child may 
become the heir to her husband’s 
estate. 

The Blood Grouping Tests. — The dis- 
covery and early history of the blood 
groups are closely related to the de- 
velo])ment of blood transfusion. In 
the first transfusions made on human 
beings for therapeutic purposes, the 
blood of lower animals, especially the 
lamb, was used. Whereas in some 
cases apparent improvement resulted, 
in many cases there were alarming or 
fatal reactions. These reactions re- 
mained unexplained until Ponfick, 
Landois and others showed that upon 
addition to human blood of animal 
blood in vitro the red blood cells 
would agglutinate or swell and rup- 
ture (a phenomenon now known as 
hemolysis) , Subsequently it was shown 
that under proper experimental condi- 
tions, animal sera agglutinate human 
red blood cells, and that human serum 
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agglutinates the blood cells of lower 
animals. 

As a result of these experiments, 
transfusions on humans were thence- 
forth made only with the blood of hu- 
man beings, but alarming and fatal 
reactions continued to occur. This was 
puzzling since it was assumed that the 
blood of all individuals of a species 
were identical. The problem was 
finally solved by Landsteiner in 1900, 
who showed that the sera of certain 
normal individuals agglutinate the red 
blood cells of certain other normal in- 
dividuals. On the basis of this reac- 
tion of iso-agglutination,® all human 
beings have been divided into four 
groups, and transfusions can be safely 
given if donor and recipient both be- 
long to the same blood group. Since 
more than 10,000 transfusions are per- 
formed every year in New York City 
alone, Landsteiner ’s discovery of the 
blood groups has been responsible for 
the saving of thousands of lives. 

The iso-agglutination reactions, 
which determine the four human blood 
groups, have been explained by Land- 
steiner by postulating the existence 
of two agglutinogens A and B in the 
red blood cells, and two corresponding 
agglutinins, a (or anti-A) and ^ (or 
anti-B) in the serum. lender the 
nomenclature most universally used at 
present, the blood groups are named 
after the agglutinogen content of the 
red blood cell. Thus, if agglutinogen 
A is present, but B is absent, the indi- 
vidual is said to belong to group A; 
if only agglutinogen B is present, the 
group is B ; if both agglutinogens are 
})resent, the group is AB. Blood lack- 
ing both agglutinogens is said to be- 
long to group 0. 

•*’ 7#o-agglutination refers to agglutination re- 
sulting when cells and scrum of animals of 
the same species are mixed; /leteroagglutina- 
tion refers to agglutination resulting with 
serum from a different species. With the ex- 
ception of the anthropoid aj»e8, iso-agglutina- 
tion is either absent or weak in most animals; 
in some species where stronger reactions are 
obtained, they are irregular and do not deter- 
mine sharply defined groups like in man. 


If serum containing agglutinin a is 
mixed with red blood cells containing 
agglutinogen A (group A or AB), 
these cells will be clumped together 
(or agglutinate) or, under certain 
conditions, they may be hemolyzed. 
On the other hand such a serum will 
not affect red blood cells not contain- 
ing A (of group O or group B). Simi- 
larly, agglutinin ^ acts only on group 
B and AB, but not on blood of group 
O or group A. Naturally, an indi- 
vidual of group A cannot have ag- 
glutinin a in his serum, and neither 
can a group B individual possess ag- 
glutinin According to Landstein- 
er ’s rule, there is a reciprocal relation- 
ship between the agglutinin content of 
the serum and the agglutinogen con- 
tent of the red blood cells, so that 
those agglutinins are present for 
which there are no corresponding ag- 
glutinogens in the blood cells. The 
composition of the four blood groups 
may therefore be summarized as shown 
in table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Group 

Approximate 
Frequency in 
New York City 
( Per Cent ) 

Red Blood 
evils 

(AjTKluti- 


O 

37 


a and 

A 

40 

A 


B 

17 

B 


AB 

G 

A and B 



The actual technique of the tests is 
simple. All that is required is a 
suspension of the red blood cells of the 
individual to be tested, which is pre- 
pared by mixing a few drops of the 
blood from the finger with enough 
isotonic salt solution to make a one to 
two per cent suspension. Two sorts of 
testing sera are used: one containing 
agglutinin g alone (group A), the 
other, agglutinin a alone (group B). 
These sera are obtained from normal 
individuals by collecting blood which 
is allowed to clot. After the clot con- 
tracts, the clear yellow serum can be 
separated off. 

The actual tests as recommended by 
Landsteiner ® are performed by mixing 
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one drop each of serum, saline and cell 
suspension in small test tubes (inside 
diameter 8 mm.) The reactions are 
usually visible in a few minutes, but 
final readinjrs should not be taken for 
an hour. The tests may also be per- 
formed on glass slides (see figure 2). 
If the cells are agglutinated by both 
sera, the individual being tested be- 
longs to group AB; if by neither, to 
group 0 ; if only by group B serum, to 
group A; and if only by group A 
serum, to group B. The difTerence be- 
tween a positive and a negative reac- 
tion is sliown in figures 1 and 2. 


the tests, since the group can be deter- 
mined by testing the red cells alone. 
If any doubt exists, however, the tests 
should be repeated at a later date, after 
the agglutinins have made their ap- 
pearance. 

Blood Grouping and Parentage. — 

The application of blood grouping in 
cases of disputed parentage is made 
possible by the fact that the blood 
groups are inherited in accordance 
with a simple and exact mechanism. 
That the blood groups are inherited 
has been known since 1910, when, after 
a preliminary study of Ottenberg and 



Left: Negative' reaction — each red blood cell is separate and distinct. Eight: 
Positive reaction — the red blood cells are agglutinated together in large 

clumps. 


The reciprocal relationsliij) between 
the agglutinin content of the serum 
and the agglutinogen content of the 
red blood cells furnishes a useful check 
on the technique. Thus, the agglutinin 
content of tlie serum is readily deter- 
mined by testing the serum against 
known blood suspensions of group A 
and group B. This check should 
never be omitted when making tests 
for forensic purposes. In newborn in- 
fants, it will frequently be found that 
the agglutinins are absent, since the 
agglutinins are not fully developed at 
birth. This should not interfere with 


Epstein, von Dungern and Hirszfeld 
found in an investigation on 72 fami- 
lies with 102 children that the agglu- 
tinogens A and B never appear in the 
blood of a cliild unless present in the 
blood of one or both parents. The ac- 
curacy of this rule has been estab- 
lished by studies made by numerous 
independent investigators on thousands 
of families. In 1925, Bernstein 
showed that the four blood groups are 
inherited by means of three allelo- 
morphic genes. A, B and 0. Since 
every individual possesses two of these 
genes, one of which is derived from 
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Fio. 2, Blood Grouping on Glass Slides 


Actual size. The tests were performed by mixing; one drop 
of the unknown cell suspension with one drop of grouj) A 
serum (left), and one drop of cell suspension with one drop 
of group B serum (right). A positive reaction is recognized 
by the appearance of briek-red granules, due to the clumping 
together of the red blood cells, whereas in the negative reac- 
tion the 8U8X)en8ion i8 unaffected and appears homogeneous to 
the naked eye. 


either parent, there exist six ‘‘geno- 
types” corresponding to the four 
blood groups as follows: 

GBOUP GENOTYPE 

0 00 

A A A and AO 

B BB and BO 

AB AB 


On the basis of this theory, it is 
simple to determine what the groups 
of the children must be when the 
groups of the parents are known. For 
example, if the parents belong to 
group AB and group 0, respectively, 
the former parent, of genotype AB, 
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will produce equal numbers of germ 
cells bearing gene A and gene B, 
whereas the latter, belonging to geno- 
type 00, will only produce germ cells 
bearing gene 0. Half of the children 
will therefore belong to group A and 
half to group B (corresponding to 
genotype AO and BO, respectively). 
For practical purposes Bernstein’s 
theory (see table 3) may be sum- 
marized in the following two laws: 

1 : The agglutinogens A and B can- 
not appear in the blood of a child un- 
less present in the blood of one or both 
parents. 

2: A group AB parent cannot have 
a group 0 child ; and a group O par- 
ent cannot have a group AB child. 


HEREDITY OF THE LANDSTEINER 
BLOOD GROLT^S 


GROUPS OF 

PARKNTS 

GROUPS or 

CHILDRKN POSSIBLK 

GROUPS OP 

CHILDREN 

NOT POSSIBLE 

0X0 

0 

A, B, AB 


'' * 


vy /-y X9 

xy, a-. 

A, AB 

AXA 

AXB 

0, A 

0, A, B, AB 

B, AB 

BXB 

0, B 

A, AB 

OXAB 

A.B 

0, AB 

AXAB 

A,B, AB 

O 

BXAB 

A, B, A 15 

O 

ABXAB 

A, B, AB 

O 


How this knowledge can be applied 
is best illustrated by citing an actual 
case. In a case tried in the court of 
Common Pleas of New Haven in 1931, 
a woman accused a man of the pa- 
ternity of her illegitimate child. Al- 
though the defendant repeatedly de- 
nied his guilt, the weight of public 
opinion was against him. The bloods 
were sent to the present writer for 
e.xamination, and it was found that the 
man belonged to grouj) A, the woman 
to group 0, and the child to group B. 
Since the child possessed the agglu- 
tinogen B, and this agglutinogen was 
absent from its mother’s blood, the 
true father could only belong either to 
group B or group AB. Confronted 
with this evidence, the woman with- 


drew her charge and the man was 
acquitted. In this case, therefore, the 
blood tests prevented a miscarriage of 
justice. 

Suppose, however, that it had been 
found that the accused man belonged 
to group B or group AB. This would 
not prove that he was the father of 
the child any more than any other 
man belonging to either of these 
groups. In such an event, the blood 
tests would be of no avail. In gen- 
eral, therefore, blood grouping can be 
used to exclude, not to prove, pa- 
ternity. 

In 1930, there was an interesting 
case in Chicago, which illustrates an- 
other application of the Landsteiner 
blood tests. In this case, the problem 
of identifying two new-born infants 
which had been interchanged in a hos- 
pital was solved by blood grouping. 
One week after taking their baby 
home, Mr. and Mrs. B. discovered that 
the baby had a label on its back with 
the name ‘‘W.” At the W. home the 
bab 3 ’’ was found to bear the label ‘*B.” 
All six individuals were then grouped 
with the following result: 

Mr. B group AB Mr. W... 

Mrs. B.. " — -O MrsW... 

Baby bearing Baby bearing 

label group (> label “B*' group A 

Since a group A child cannot occur in 
the W family, but may occur in the B 
family^ and since a group O child can- 
not occur in the B family but it is pos- 
sible for the W family, it was evident 
that the babies had been properly 
labelled but had been taken to the 
wrong homes. 

Only with certain combinations of 
the blood groups of mother and child 
(see table 3) is a decision possible. 
Thus, in one sixth of the cases where 
false accusations are made, blood 
grouping can establish the man’s in- 
nocence.'^^ Until recently, nothing 
could be done about the remainder of 
the cases. In 1927, however, Land- 
steiner and Levine^® discovered two 
additional agglutinogens, M and N, in 
human red blood cells. These ag- 
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glutino{?ens had not been previously 
observed because normal human or 
animal sera do not contain a^j?lutinins 
ajrainst M and N. However, by inject- 
injr human blood into rabbits or other 
animals, such as cats and ^oats, sera 
may be obtained with ag:p:lutinins for 
M and N. The a^jrlutinofrens M and N 
are entirely independent of the ag- 
glutinogens A and B and define three 
distinct types of human bloods as fol- 
lows : 

Type M (blood containing only ag- 
glutinogen M), which makes up ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the general 
population. 

T}T)e N (blood containing only ag- 
glutinogen N) : 20 per cent. 

Type MX (blood containing both ag- 
glutinogens, M and X) : 50 per cent. 
X"o individuals have been found wdiose 
blood lacks both agglutinogens M and 
X in more than 50,000 tests made to 
date. 

According to Landsteiner and Le- 
vine, the heredity of the three MX- 
types is determined by a single pair of 
allelomorphic genes, M and A", Three 
genotypes are possible, corresponding 
to the three types as follows: 


TYPES 

GENOTYPES 

M 

2IM 

N 

NX 

MX 

MN 


This theory, which has been con- 
firmed by studies of many independent 
investigators on several thousand fami- 
lies, therefore explains the non- 
existence of blood lacking both ag- 
glutinogens. It is a simple matter to 
determine what the types of the chil- 
dren must be if the types of the par- 
ents are known. For example, if the 
parents belong to type M and type 
MX, respectively, their respective 
genotypes are MM and MN. The 
former parent produces germ cells 
only bearing gene M, the latter pro- 
duces equal numbers of germ cells 
hearing gene M and gene N. Half of 
the children must therefore belong to 
type AI, and half to type MN. 


The mechanism of heredity of the 
agglutinogen M and N is given in 
table 4. This table may be summarized 
for medicolegal purposes in the fol- 
lowing two laws: 

1. The agglutinogens M and N can- 
not appear in the blood of a child un- 
less present in the blood of one or 
both parents. 

2. A type M parent cannot give rise 
to a type N child, and a type N parent 
cannot have a type AI child. 

One case will be cited which illus- 
trates the practical value of the MN- 
types in cases of disputed paternity: 

In a certain case the question arose 
whether the husband or another man 
Avas the father of a certain child. The 
husband was willing to support the 
child regardless of its paternity, but 
the wife insisted she would live only 
with the child’s true father. Since 
both men belonged to group A, no de- 
cision could be made on the basis of 
the classic blood groups. When the 
bloods were tested for the properties 
M and N, how'ever, the lover could be 
definitely excluded, since he belonged 
to type X and the child belonged to 
type AI. Of the two men, therefore, 
only the husband could be the father 
of the child. The complete results of 


the blood examinations were : 


BLOOD 


GROUP 

TYPE 

Husband 


A 


Lover 


A 

N 

Wife 


B 

M 

Child 

Table 

A 

4 

M 

HEREDITY 

OF THE 

AGGLUTINOGENS 



PER 

CENT CHILDREN 

TYP?:S OF 


OF TYPES 

PARENTS 

M 

N 

MN 

MXN 

100 

0 

0 

NXN 

0 

100 

0 

MxN 

0 

0 

100 

MXMN 

r)0 

0 

50 

NXMN 

0 

r>o 

50 

MN X MN 



50 

\s frequently 

occurs when 

attempti 


are made to make useful application of 
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scientific knowledge, the blood tests in 
this case failed to produce the antici- 
pated beneficial result, since the 
woman finally elected to go off with 
the lover. 

Paternity and the Law. — The Land- 
steiner blood tests have been applied 
in cases of disputed paternity since 
1924 in Europe. Some of the countries 
in which the tests are being applied 
are Austria, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, etc. As early as 
1929, Schiff^'^ was able to compile 
statistics on over 5,000 European cases 
in which the tests had been used, and 
this figure has undoubtedly been con- 
siderably increased by the present 
time. 

In this country, except for isolated 
instances in Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, the method has not 
been applied. The main reason why 
the tests have not been more exten- 
sively used is that the courts did not 
liave the power to compel individuals 
to submit to these tests against their 
will. Thus, in a recent case tried in 
the Supreme Court of New York 
State, on application of the defendant 
in the action. Justice Meier Steinbrink 
ordered the performance of blood 
grouping tests. The Appellate Divi- 
sion held, however, that there was no 
statutory authority for such an order, 
and Justice Steinbrink ’s decision was 
reversed. Shortly thereafter, three 
bills giving the courts the i)Ower to 
order such blood groui)ing tests were 
passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture, and these became laws on 
March 22, 1935. Already, similar bills 
have been proposed in Texas and Wis- 
consin, and undoubtedly other states 
will follow the example set by New 
York State, so that the tests should 
become available in all cases of dis- 
puted paternity in the near future. 

The great value of the blood group- 
ing tests is emphasized when they are 
compared with the methods formerly 
used, and still being used in our courts 
to prove or disprove parentage. One 
of the most ancient methods is by 


showing the existence of resemblance 
between the putative father and child. 
The unreliability of this method is 
demonstrated in the following com- 
parison : 

1. The blood groups (and MN-type) 
of an individual can be determined at 
birth, or the latest, during the first few 
months after birth, and remains un- 
changed regardless of disease, age, 
drugs, etc. On the other hand, an in- 
dividual’s features are not fully formed 
until puberty, and even after that 
time are continually changing, and 
may be completely altered by disease 
(such as smallpox, acne, etc.) or ac- 
cident (burns^ lacerations, etc.) 

2. Blood grouping is purely objec- 
tive. Thus, if one competent observer 
finds that a given individual belongs 
to group A type M, all other observers 
making independent examinations of 
that individual’s blood will obtain the 
same result. On the other hand, the 
determining of facial resemblance is 
largely subjective, so that there are 
often differences in opinion. 

3. The blood groups (and MN types) 
are inherited by means of a simple, ex- 
act mechanism, which is known, so 
that definite predictions can be made 
in given cases. On the other hand, the 
facial features are inherited by means 
of many factors, since the features 
have many components (the chin, nose, 
brow, etc.), each probably with an in- 
dependent heredity, yet not even the 
heredity of any of the components is 
understood. Not infrequently a child 
does not resemble either parent; and, 
on the other hand, two totally unre- 
lated individuals may closely resemble 
one another. 

In this connection, it is of interest to 
cite a case tried in the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions of Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1931. In this case, a man 
was accused of the paternity of a 
certain infant, but according to the 
results of the blood grouping tests he 
could not be the father. Nevertheless, 
since the jury was convinced by the 
district attorney that the child in 
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question showed some resemblance to 
the accused man’s father, they re- 
turned a verdict of “Guilty.” Fortu- 
nately, the judge did not allow him- 
self to be deceived, and finding the 
verdict to be against the evidence, he 
declared a mistrial. The woman never 
applied for a new trial since shortly 
afterwards the infant’s features began 
to change, and three years after the 
trial it had features definitely negro in 
character, despite the fact that both 
the mother and the supposed father 
were white. 

In certain states, e.g., New York State, the 
law does not permit the exhibition of the child 
to the jury for the purposes of provinjy pater- 
nity, since it is recognized wliat part inmgina- 
tion plays in such opinions. Yet in certain 
other states, not only is it permitted to exhibit 
the child, but even the use of photographs is 
allowed. 

Evidence concerning the duration of preg- 
nancy is admissible in cases of disputed pa- 
ternity. The average duration of pregnancy 
is accepted as 280 days, but there have been 
live premature births as early as 215 days, and 
postmature births as late as 3.30 days. In 
some countries the legally acceptable limits of 
pregnancy are fixed by law. In France, for 
example, the legitimacy of a child born 300 
days after the dissolution of a marriage may 
be contested. In America a more conservative 
attitude is adopted, since each case is judged 
on its own merits. 

The main shortcoming of this method is that 
it can be practised in only rare instances, in 
contrast to the blood-grouping method which 
may be used in every case. Furthermore, in 
most cases where attempts are made to use 
this evidence, there is conflict of testimony of 
the mother and putative father as to the date 
of intercourse. Thus, in a case recently tried 
in a New York court, a man sought an annul- 
ment of his marriage, since his wife gave birth 
to a child only five months after their w'edding. 
He denied having had intercourse with his wife 
before marriage, but she contended that there 
had been such relations. In order to protect 
the interests of the child, the testimony of the 
\^dfe was accepted and the application for 
annulment denied. Possibly this case would 
have been solved by blood tests. 

Other methods have also been used in the 
courts to prove or disprove parentage, the most 
important of which is evidence concerning the 
presence of sterility or impotence. This en- 
tire subject is fraught with exceptions and 
doubts, since it is difficult to establish with 
certainty the complete absence of live sperma- 
tazoa. The mere fact the intercourse is diffi- 


cult or unsatisfactory does not necessarily 
prove the existence of sterility. 

This brief review of the other methods be- 
ing used in our courts to solve the problem of 
parentage only serves to emphasize the great 
value of blood grouping. The routine use of 
blood grouping tests in all cases of disputed 
parentage is therefore urged in order to pro- 
mote the ends of justice. 

I. Books and Reviews on Blood Grouping: 
1 L. Hirszfeld, Konstitutionsseroloffie und 
Blutgru'ppenforsichung (1928); ^ l. Hirszfeld, 
Hauptprohlt'ine der Blutgruppcnforschung in 
den Jahren 1927-1938, Ergeb. der Hygiene, 
etc., (1934); ^ K. Landsteiner, The Human 
Blood Groups, in Jordan and Falk’s Newer 
Knowledge of Bacteriology and Immunology 
(1932); ♦L. Lattes, The Individuality of the 
Blood (1932); ® P. Levine, Mejisehliche Blut- 
gruppen und individurllr Blutdiff'cren::en, Erg. 
inn. Med. u. Kinderheilk. (1928); « F. Schiff, 
Die Technik der BUitgrupprnuntersuchung 
(1932) ; F. SchifF, Die Blutgruppen und ihre 
Anwendungsgehiete (19.33); ^ L. H, Snyder, 
Blood Grouping in Delation to Legal and 
Clinical Medicine (1929); P. Steflfan, Hand- 
huch der Blutgruppinkundc (1932); A. S. 
Wiener, Blood Groups and Blood Transfusion 
(193.3). 

II. The Landsteiner Blood Groups: K. 

Landsteiner, Centralbl. f. Bakteriol. (1900) ; 
^2 K. Landsteiner, Wiener klin. Woch. (1901); 

A. A. Epstein and R. Ottenberg, Proc. New 
York Pathol. Roe. (1908); E. v. Dungern 
and L. Hirszfeld, Zeitsehr. f. Immiinitiits. 
(1910); F. Bernstein, Klin. Woch. (1924); 
Zeitsehr. f. indukt. Abstamm. u. Vererbungs. 
(1925); 10 F. Schiff, Klin. Woch. (1928); 
(1929); 1' 0. Thomsen, Deutsche Zeitsehr. f. 
d. ges. gerichtl. Med. (1927); A. 8. Wiener, 
M. Lederer, and S. H. Polayes, Jour. Immunol. 
(1930) ; for a complete deserij)tion of the 
technique sec Wiener (10) and Schiff ((>). 

III. The Agglutinogens M and N or Land- 
STEINEE AND Levine: K. Landsteiner and P. 
Levine, Jour. Exp. Med. (1928); 20 j, Clausen, 
Vndersfgelscr over de Serologiske Blodtype- 
egenskaher M og N (Copenhagen, 1934) ; 
21 A. 8. Wiener, R. Zinsher, and J. Selkowe, 
Jour. Immunol. (1934) ; also see Wiener (10) 
and Schiff (6). 

IV. Heredity op the Agglutinogens M 

AND N ; Landsteiner and P. Levine, 

Jour. Exp. Med. (1928); 2.1 a. S. Wiener and 
M. Vaisberg, Jour. Immunol. (1930); 24 a. S. 
Wiener, Jour. Immunol. (1931); 26 a. S. 

Wiener, 8. Rothberg and 8. A. Fox, Jour. 
Immunol. (1932); 2<> p, Schiff, Deutsche Zeit- 
schr. f. d. ges. gerichtl. Med. (1931); (1933); 

2‘ O. Thomsen and J. Clausen, Hospitalstid. 
(1932); 28 J, Clausen, Hospitalstid. (1931); 
2»G. Blaurock, Munch, mod. Woch. (1932); 
2 ® L. Lattes and G. Garrasi, Atti d. Gong. Naz. 
di Microbiol. (1932); 21 p. Moureau, Annales 
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fl. MMecine Legale (1934) ; also see reviews 
by Wiener (10), Clausen (20) and Hirszfeld 
( 2 ). 

V. Chances of Proving Non -Paternity: 

A. S. Wiener, Jour. Immunol., (1930); 

(1933) ; •'*3 S. B. Hooker and W. C. Boyd, Jour. 
Immunol. (1929); '*4 g Roller, Zeitschr. f. 
Kassenfdiysiol. (1931). 

VI. Medicolegal Application of Blood 
Grouping in European Countries: 

Sell iff, Die Blutgruppenvererbung in ihre geri- 
elitliehen Anwendung, Med. Welt., 3: 1213 

(1929); 30 o. Thomsen, Ugeskr. f. Laegcr 
(1928); 37 K. ga„(i, w. Munek, and T. G. 
Knudtzon, Deutsche Zeitschr. f. d. ges. geri- 
ehtl. Med. (1930); 3^0. Wagner, Munch, med. 
Woch. (1928); 3t* p. Wolff, Acta Med. Seand. 
(1929); ^‘‘F. Sehiff, Deutsche Zeitschr. f. d. 
ges. gerichtl. Med. (1933); ‘*^11. Mayser, 

Aertztl. Sach. Zeit. (1932); Wolff and 

B. JoMsson, Deutsche Zeitschr. f. d. ges. geri- 
chtl. Med. (1933) ; Acta Pathol, et. Microbiol. 
Scaml. (193.")). Statistics on the agglutinogens 
M and N are given in (40), (41) and (42). 

VII. Mwhcolegal Application of Blood 

GuouPiN(} IN THE U. S. : ■‘3 B. Lee, Amer. Bar 

Assoc, tlour. (1920) ; “*■* A. S. Wiener, Amer. 
Jour. Med. Sciences (1933); Canadian Med. 
Assoc. Jour. (193."); g. B. Hooker and W’. 

C. Boyd, Jour. Criminal Law and Criminology 

(1934); P. Levine, Amer. Jour. Police 
Science (1932); A. S. Wiener, St. John’s 
Law Beview (1933); Evidential value of 
lUaod Groups, New York Law Journal, (1932) ; 
Editorial, Proof of Paternity by Blood Tests 
and Other Methods, New York Law Journal, 
(1933); ^^A. W. Herzog, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, ch. ."1 (1931); I’hilippine Law Journal, 
No. 18 (1933); "'(» v. Manowitz, 

(A. r.), J71 N. y. s. j;:; a. y. s. ws. 

Abstracted in Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc. (1933); 
3^11. A. Heise, Amer. Jour. Clin. Pathology 
(1934); 3-' K. Landsteiner, Jour. Amer. Med. 
A.ssoc. (1934); E. F. Koch, St. John’s Law 
Keview (1934); Laws of Eew York 1935, 
Chapters 190, 197 and 198. Blood grouping 
tests. 35 j», Levine, Jour. Lab. and Clin. Medi- 
cine (1933). 

A. S. W. 

IT. Sex apiieal, a mysterious power 
which cannot be cultivated, but which 
some women naturally possess, and 
thereby are irresistible to men. The 
conceiition was popularized by Elinor 
(llyn’s book (//. 1927); in her brief 
prime, Clara Bow played the title role 
on the screen, and captured the imagina- 
tion of America as “the It girl.’’ The 
expression is used in such phrases as “to 
have //”; “she has 
Kudyurd Kipling {Mrs. Bathurst y 1904) : 


’Tisn ’t beauty, so to speak, nor good talk 
necessarily. It’s just It. Some women’ll stay 
in a man’s memory if they once walked down 
a street. 

JACK-GAGGER, slang term for a 
man who lives by the prostitution of his 
wife. 

JUS PRIMAE NOCTIS [Droit du 
seigneur]. The “Right to the First 
Night,” or “Right of the Lord,” as it 
is known in French, is commonly un- 
derstood as “a lascivious tribute levied 
by feudal lords upon their vassals, in 
accordance with which the lord enjoyed 
the first embrace of the vassal’s bride.” ^ 
There are a number of popular expres- 
sions, in various languages, relative to 
this much debated “right.” 

The Scotch, for instance, put it thus: that 
‘^Noblemen sould vse (common) menis wyfes 
at their pleisour, ’ ’ which •would appear to 
point to somewhat more than a mere first 
night” custom. With the French, it was the 
droit **de mcner la mariee d la moustier pour 
Ic seigneur en faire d sa rolonte,’* w’hich in 
turn hints at an ecclesiastic clement in the 
proceeding {moustier, modern French moutier, 
monastery or convent). The cynic saw it as 
the right to be the father of bastards: **le 
droit d*avoir des en fonts dont on n*est pas le 
perc.*^ The Low Latin term is Culagium 
(French, cullagc), which will be found in the 
Glossarium of Ducange.- Other terms are 
jamhage, cuissage, “virginal tribute,” gam- 
hada (Italian), derecho de pernada (Spanish). 
Among yet other more dubious expressions are 
to be found Jw,s’ coxae locandae, Jus coxae 
luxandae, Jus cunnagii, Jus cunni. 

Perhaps, few questions in the field of medie- 
val scholarship have been the subject of more 
controversy than has this one, having to do 
with the e.\act character of the “right” 
claimed and enjoyed by the feudal lord. The 
theme is a favorite with French historians, 
and with French writers in general. Augustin 
Thierry, Dulaure, Chateaubriand, Manage, 
Montaigne, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Michelet, 
Littre, arc but a few who have discussed it or 
touched upon it. It has been the subject, as 
will be seen a little later, of innumerable 
theatric pieces in French and other languages. 
A body of anecdotes has grown up about the 

1 Paolo Mantegazza, Gli amori degli uomini, 
1883, English translation by Samuel Putnam, 
1935, Part Second, ch. xi. 

*“ Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae 
latinitatis, ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883. 
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tradition ; ^ and while scholars have been in- 
clined, frequently, to deny the factual existence 
of a sexual tribute btdiiud the indubitable 
viercheta, or money payment, laymen on the 
other hand would seem to have taken it largely 
for granted, as Sir Walter Scott did, and as 
Bernard Shaw more recently has done* 

As for the authorities and special students, 
some, such as Schmidt, have dismissed the 
whole thing as a ‘Mearned superstition^* 
(gclehrtcr Aberglauhe) and have disposed of 
the expression as a jocular one (“eta hloss 
scherzhafter Ausdruck* '). Others have seen 
it as having to do merely with the right of 
money coinage. It is none the less significant, 
especially when we remember that it was in 
Scotland that the custom, real or legendary, is 
supposed to have originated, to find a reputable 
Scottish jurist of to-day, after a survey of 
the endence, lending the* weight of his opinion 
to the side of those who believe that the Jus 
priitMC noctis, in its full sexual implication, 
was at one time actually practiced. Such an 
authority is Hector ‘Keclinie, writing in the 
Juridical llrvictc ^ of Edinburgh (1930). 

Of those who deny the existence of 
the custom in its popularly ascribed 
form, some would explain individual in- 
stances as mere tyrannical acts on the 
part of lord or sovereign Sr hand f ha- 
ten der Tyrannen*' ) . Some, again, would 
attribute such actions, or such a 
“right,"’ if it existed, to the clergy; 
and we find a jus cunnayii spoken of in 
connection with the canons of Lyons, 
and an allusion to those **ahuH odieux^^ 
which “?ie constitucrent jamais nn 
droit.^’^ 

The truth is, isolated examples of a 
tyrannical usurpation of the bride- 
groom’s privileges, amounting in ap- 
pearance to a Jus primae nocfis, are to 
be met with in remote antiquity. Hera- 
clides Ponticus, 360 B.r. (?) is our 
authority for one of these cases. He 

^ Le Droit du Seigneur, etc., et vn grand 
nombre d*anecdofes sur le droit de cuis.Hnge et 
sur Jc8 varietes de ce, privilege, par Collin dc 
Plancy, Paris, 1820. 

* A reference will be found near the close of 
The Intelligent Woman*s Guide to Socialism. 

*■*¥01. 42, pp. 303-311. 

® See L6on de Laljcssade, Le droit du seig- 
neur (et La rosu^e de Saleney), Paris, 1878. 
(An attempt at a bibliography will be found 
on pp. 180-92.) See, also, C. Borello, Consilio- 
rum sive, etc., Venetiis, 1398. For another 
nineteenth century treatise, Gustave Bascle do 
Lagreze, Essai sur le Droit du Seigneur, Paris, 
1855. 


tells of a tyrant on the island of 
Cephalonia, in times which for the 
Greek writer were “ancient,” who was 
in the habit of deflowering his maiden 
subjects before their marriage. One 
Antenor, the legend ran, in rescuing a 
certain girl, had slain the tyrant with 
a sword concealed under his clothing, 
and as a reward, had been made the 
people’s ruler.^ There is, further, 
Herodotus’ account of the Adyrraachi- 
dians, wlio were in the habit of present- 
ing their virgin brides to the sovereign, 
who had the privilege of deflowering 
them if he chose.^ Curious data are also 
to be found in the pages of Valerius 
Maximus. Lactantius, and others. Even 
in the Talmud, there is reference to a 
virgin’s sleeping with the Taphsar be- 
fore entering her husband’s bed.^ 

Allusions to the Droit dc seigneur, or 
what would appear to be the same thing 
or something closely akin to it, are to be 
found in Arab writers from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century. According 
to Barros (1542), in the island of 
Canaria, “women might not marrj^ un- 
til they had first been corrupted by 
those knightly gentlemen.” And Cad- 
amostus, speaking of the women of 
Teneriffe, says: “virgins could not be- 
come wom(*n until they had first slept 
with the lord a night, which was looked 
upon as a great honor.” 

The Jus primae nnciis is viewed by 
certain writers as a medieval manifes- 
tation of ancient slavery. The female 
slave, being the master’s (the lord’s) 
property, naturally owed the latter her 
body, and the master had the right to 
the first enjoyment of her body as a 
symbol of its and her, as well as the 
bridegroom’s, vassalage. There is some- 
thing to be said for this argument ; and 
so modern and respectable an authority 
as M’Ketchnie gives it weight. Paolo 
Mantegazza sums up an opinion held by 
more than one, when he remarks : 

^ Mantegazza, Op. cit., p. 208. 

** Herodotus iv, 108; see Mantegazza, Op. 
cit., ibid. 

^ Mantegazza, Op. cit., ibid. 

w Ibid. 
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There are many things, in the case of 
which it is of small importance whether 
or not we find them in the written laws, 
inasmuch as, imposed at first by vio- 
lence, they later become customs more 
binding than those in any codex.” 

While it is to Scotland that the de- 
finitive form of the custom is commonly 
attributed, numerous traces of it are to 
be found in France and elsewhere on 
the Continent. Mention of it will be 
met with from Bayle^s Dictionary down 
to Voltaire *s Essai sur les moeurs and 
later. There are documents and char- 
ters which, even if not conclusive, go far 
toward establishing its authenticity.^^ 
Catholic authors, in defense of the 
purity of clerical manners, in particular, 
have sometimes taken a stand against its 
existence.^^ The German Karl Schmidt 
is one of those who oppose it on 
scholarly grounds.^^ References to the 
Droit will be discovered in Keysler’s 
Antiquitates . . . septentrionalcs^* 

(1720); in Renouleton\s Traite . . . 
(les droits scigneuriaxix, of 1765, and in 
Boutaric’s work on the same subject^® 
(1775). The custom evidently existed 
in Russia, as indicated by Wester- 
marck.^*’ 

It is, however, to Scotland that we 
must turn for something more or less 
definite in the way of a legal enactment. 
Tt was King Ewen ITT (about 875 a.d.) 
Avho, according to Boece’s Chronicle, 
erected his own vicious inclinations into 

Labessado, Op. cit. 

^2 E. Louis Francois Yoiiillot, Lr droit du 
srifjncur au Moyvn Agc^ Paris, 1878. 

J. Schmidt, Jus primae noctis; cine 
gtscMichUiche TJntersuchung, Freiburg, 1881. 
For a consideration of Schmidt views, see 
Mantegazza, Op. cit.y pp. 207-9. 

G. Keysler, Antiquitaics sclectae septcu- 
trionalesy Hanoverae, 1720, (De jure cunnagii 
et marcheta). 

i»J. Renouloton, Traiti historique et prati- 
que des droits scigneuriauXy Paris, 1765. Bou- 
taric, Traite des droits seigneuriauXj Toulouse, 
1775. 

Edward Westermarck, History of Human 
Marriage, 1894, pp. 78-80. 


a law : Ane othir law he maid, that 
wiffis of the commonis sal he fre to the 
nobilis; and the lord of the ground sal 
have the madinheid of all virginis 
dwelling on the same. This law is cited, 
from Boece, in Sir James Balfour’s 
Practicks of 1578, published in 1754. 
Boece is authority for the statement that 
this law was revoked, about the year 
1089, in favor of a symbolic coin pay- 
ment, the ‘‘merchatis of women,” or 
mercheta mulicrum, this being in the 
reign of Malcolm Conmore. As to the 
mercheta, or payment, as has been above 
indicated, there is no doubt that it 
existed; the question is as to its signifi- 
cance. It is “Said to have amounted, in 
Scotland, to half a mark of silver; al- 
though elsewhere, it was occasionally as 
little as from three to five pcnce.^** The 
reader may be referred to Leslie’s His- 
torie of Scotland (1578), translated by 
Father Dalrymple (1596) and published 
by the Scottish Text Society late in the 
last century (1888). Something on the 
mercheta will likewise be found in 
Skene’s Do verhorum significatione, of 
1597. 

It is worthy of note, as M’Ketchnie 
points out, that Craig, the authority on 
early Scottish legal questions (died 
1608) does not question the Jus primae 
noctis; Craig draws attention to the fact 
that it is not peculiar to Scotland, but 
comes from France, being a part of the 
Jus feudal e. Lord Hailes, nevertheless, 
in his Annals of Scotland, of 1797, 
rather angrily scoffs at the tradition as 
“one of the worst fables in the fabulous 
history of Hector Boece.” He quotes, 
in passing, Bayle ’s Dictionary. The 
Droit is also denied by a nineteenth cen- 
tury jurist of the country, Cosmo Innes, 
in his Scottish Legal Antiquities, of 
1872. Hailes, Innes and others come in 
for a somewhat severe criticism at the 
hands of M’Ketchnie, who stresses the 

See the Chronicle, Book III., Chapter V., 
in the translation of Bellenden (1530-33). 
Boetius Scotorum historiae, Paris, 1575 (first 
published, 1527). See, also, G. Buchanan, 
Berum Sooticorum historiae, Edinburgh, 1715. 

Mantegazza, Op. cit., p. 209. 
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undoubted persistence of a body of 
Highland tradition on the point. It was 
this tradition that led Sir Walter Scott 
to state : ‘ ‘ The ancient laws of Scotland 
assigned such a privilege to every feudal 
lord over his female vassals, though lack 
of spirit and love of money hath made 
many exchange it for gold. ’ ^ 
M’Ketchnie goes on to relate the circum- 
stances under which, upon three distinct 
occasions, if tradition be correct, the 
right was exercised in the Scottish do- 
minions. It must be admitted that a 
good deal of the element of folklore 
seems to be present in these cases. 

The jurist’s summing up is: “After 
weighing all the evidence, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the Jus 
primoe uocfis was the custom, at any 
rate in some parts of Scotland, in earl}’- 
times. There is no authority to the con- 
trary, nor have any facts inconsistent 
with such a right ever been advanced 
by those who challenge it.” Seemingly, 
as M’Ketchnie observes, the lord might 
at times even transfer his right to other 
parties, when age, physical disability or 
lack of desire, not to speak of mercen- 
ary motives, interfered with his exercis- 
ing it. The right, too, appears to have 
been exercised symbolically upon later 
occasion, by the mere laying of a leg in 
the bride’s bed.^'^ This gesture is one 
also sometimes associated with marriage 
by proxy, as in the case of the nuptials 
of the Archduke Mamimilian of Austria 
and Marie of Burgundy, with Louis of 
Bavaria acting as the proxy.“^ 

Ar previously statcrl, the Droit du seigneur 
has given rise to, or contributofl to the making 
of, any number of stage pieces, comedies and 
farces, prominent among them the famous 
Mariage de Figaro,^- with its character of the 
Count of Almaviva as a picture of lordly man- 
ners before the Revolution, Even the English 
dramatists, Beaumont and Fletcher, drew upon 
the theme. In addition to Voltaire’s five-act 

See The Fair Maid of Perth and other of 
Scott’s novels. 

Mantegazza, Op. c/t., j». 

21 Ihid.f pp. 241-2. 

22 Le Mariage de Figaro, ou la Folle, Jour- 

comSdie, cinq actes en prose, jjar Caron 
de Beaumarchais, rcpreH<'ntee le 27 avril, 1784. 
(Labcssade.) 


verse play, 23 there is a one-act piece by L. do 
Boissy,-’** and other8.23 

All in all, the Jus primae noctis, or Droit du 
seigneur, represents something of a lacuna in 
anthropologic and medieval scholarship. It has 
not, for instance, been given the systematic 
treatment that has been accorded to such 
other subjects as Couvade, the Chastity Girdle, 
and the like. Mr. M’Ketchnio’s legal paper 
remains, j>robably, the most scholarly and au- 
thoritative, as well as the most recent, suin- 
marv.2“ 

S. P. 

KLEIST, HEINRICH VON (1777- 
1811), German author, was born at 
Frankfort-on-Oder, October 18, 1777. 
After a career marked by uncontpierable 
restlessness and various advent ur(‘s, 
Kleist began turning out, in rapid suc- 
cession, tragedi(*s, comedies, novels and 
lyrics. His second play, Penihesilea 
(1808), was a powerful drama of the 
duel of the sexes. Three years later 

23 Lc Droit du Seigneur, eomedie en cinq 
actes, en vers de dix syllahJes, dc Voltaire, rep- 
resent 6e a Paris le IS janvier, 1702, sous un 
autre titre, VKeueil du Sage. (Labessadi'.) 
There was a reprise of this piece in 1779, that 
proved a fiasco. (Ih.) 

2-* Le Droit du Seigneur, un aefe, par L. de 
Boissy, joue s'l 1 ’Opera-Comique, 28 juiii, 1730. 
(Labessade.) 

2’" See Labessade, Op. cit., the tentative 
bibliogra]»hy referred to in Note 0, above. A 
recent Italian ])lay on the subject is the Jus 
primae noctis, pocma tragico in tre atti, of 
Oreste Nigro, Roma, 1920. 

2**' It will be noted that the definition adopted 
at the beginning of this ])aper tends to make 
of the Jus primae noctis a j)roblem of medieval 
scholarshij), rather than one in general an- 
thropology. This would seem to be desirable. 
Attempts have been made to find the custom 
among savage tribes, such as the Eskimos and 
the Central American Indians, wh<*re the sex- 
ual tribute is paid to the tribal chief, the high 
priest or other dignitary. It has also been 
associated with marriage by capture. Those 
who assisted the bridegroom in carrying off 
his bride sometimes i)rofited by it. Again, all 
the wedding guests upon occasion enjoyed tin* 
right, there being a certain analogy h(*re with 
guest prostitution. Remnants have been seen 
of an earlier group marriage, but this view 
has been warmly contcst4*d. To come back to 
Europe, the Droit du Seigneur has b(‘en re- 
garded by some as dating back to that ec- 
clesmstic ** Right of the Lord” decreed by the 
Council of Carthage, 397 A.D., a ruling that 
enjoined continence for the first night (later, 
for the first three nights) after marriage. 
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Kloist, infatuated with the intellectual 
and musical attainments of Frau Hen- 
riette Vogel, agreed to her suggestion to 
(lie with her. On November 21, 1811, on 
the shore of the Wannsee near Potsdam, 
the poet carried out the erotic suicide- 
pact by first shooting the woman and 
then himself. Thus, at the age of thirty- 
four, ])assed away the most significant 
(rerman dramatist of the Romantic 
movement, Kleist’s Penthesilea is 
quoted by such leading sexologists as 
Krafft-Ebing, Iwan Bloch, Havelock 
Ellis, and Grete Meisel-lless. 

Grcto Moisc'l-Hess (The Sexual Crins, ch. 
xiii ) : Hon* is the daily tragedy of sex. In a 
work eonoeived on earth but reacdiing out to the 
stars, a modern poet magnifieently symbolizes 
this ]>roeess. Kleist depicts for us the struggle 
of the s(‘xes and the drama of lovc-hate. We 
have here the pure spirit of tragedy, for it is 
the tragedy insej)arable from human life that 
is typified in Kleist ’s Peuihesilea. Two of the 
finest ty]K*s of our species are selected as the 
])rot agonists of the drama, whose central idea 
is that the ivornan must conquer the man in 
battle to win the right to crown him with the 
gift of herself. ’ ' 

KNOWLTON, CHARLES (1800- 
1830), western Massachusetts physician, 
is of importance in the history of sex- 
olog}^ chiefly as the author of the first 
medical handbook on contraception pub- 
lished by an American physician: Fruifs 
of Philosophy, or the private companion 
of young married people (New York, 
1832, anonymous; second edition, Bos- 
ton, 1833). Knowlton may also be 
described as the co-founder with Robert 
Dale Owen of the American birth con- 
trol movement. Influenced by Place, 
Carlile and Robert Dale Owen, Knowl- 
ton ’s medical experiences soon led him 
to see the importance of the “anti- 
conception art” as he called it. Doubt- 
less also the fact that he was one of the 
most distinguished Freethinkers of his 
time in the United States made it pos- 
sible for him to liberate himself from 
the prejudices current in his day and 
thus to produce the Fruits. 

Bearing a distinguished New England 
name, KnoAvlton was a descendant of 
Mayflower stock. His father, Stephen 
Knowlton, was a farmer; his paternal 


grandfather, Ezekiel Knowlton, a Revo- 
lutionary war captain. Young Knowl- 
ton received his medical training under 
the most trying difficulties involving 
self-support while studying with vari- 
ous physicians, eventually securing the 
M.D. degree at Dartmouth Medical 
College (1824). Following his marriage 
(1821), he settled in western Massachu- 
setts, but had little practice. Subse- 
quently he published his Modern Materi- 
alism (1829). 

In the main, the Fruits of Philosophy 
was written in Ashfield, IMassachusetts. 
Despite a few idiosyncrasies of phrase, 
the little book — it was a 32 mo — was a 
temperate discussion of the desirability 
on medical, economic and social grounds 
of putting into the hands of married 
people the means of controlling concep- 
tion. Though he had been influenced 
by Francis Place, as is shown by the 
quotation in an appendix from Carlile ’s 
iq.v.) Every Woman^s Book, which pas- 
sage was in turn a quotation from one 
of Francis Place's handbills, Knowlton 
placed much less emphasis upon eco- 
nomic arguments for contraception than 
upon medical and social arguments. 

The first chapter of the Fruits — ^we 
must use the second edition, for the copy- 
right-deposit copy of the first edition in 
the Library of Congress was probably 
destroyed by fire in the middle of the 
last century — bears the title: “Show- 
ing how desirable it is, both from a 
political and social point of view, for 
mankind to be able to limit at will, the 
number of their offspring, without sac- 
rificing the pleasure that attends the 
gratification of the reproductive in- 
stinct." Chapter two is devoted to an 
elucidation and criticism of various the- 
ories of generation followed by the 
author’s own theory ; while chapter three 
(“Of Promoting and Checking Concep- 
tion") discusses several methods of pre- 
vention: the sponge, tampon, coitus in- 
terrupt us and douching with chemicals. 
This last was Knowlton ’s chief method, 
the rubber pessary being unknown at the 
time (1832), since its development had 
to await the vulcanization of rubber in 
the 1840 ’s. Knowlton believed he in« 
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vented the douching method. Whether 
or not this claim can be granted is an 
extremely delicate historical question. I 
used to think that Knowlton was prob- 
ably mistaken in this claim. But since 
I have investigated the matter further, 
I am inclined to think that he deserves 
the credit as much as anyone else. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that 
Knowlton ’s treatment of contraceptive 
technique is the most complete and sci- 
entific account from those of Soranos 
(second century a.d.) and Aetios (sixth 
century a.d.) to those of contemporary 
texts. 

Three thousand copies of the Fruits 
were sold in a year and a half. (By 
1839 there were nine editions with an 
estimated circulation of 10,000 copies.) 

Prosecutions soon followed. At 
Taunton, Massachusetts (1832), Knowl- 
ton was fined $50 and costs for publish- 
ing the first, anonymous (By a Phy- 
sician) edition of his little book; and 
at Cambridge, upon the complaint of a 
Lowell physician, he was, despite his 
angina pectoris, sentenced on December 
10, 1832 to three months’ imprisonment 
at hard labor in the Cambridge jail — 
within a mile or two of Harvard College. 
The sentence, which he served, aroused 
very little public attention; and there 
was no organized protest save that issu- 
ing from a small band of Free Inquirers 
in Pittsburgh. A few newspapers, how- 
ever, thought the punishment both ex- 
cessive and unwise. 

Convinced of the fundamental right- 
eousness of his campaign for public 
enlightenment, Knowlton continued the 
sale of the work but always used judg- 
ment in its distribution. Abner Knee- 
land, editor of the Boston Investiga- 
tor” and probably the publisher of the 
second edition of the Fruits, advertised 
and sold the book at his office and 
through his agents. Sales were so good 
as to induce a pirated edition of which 
no copy remains. 

At the Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
prosecution (1834-35), which originated 
with an Ashfield clergyman, the case 
against Dr. Knowlton and his medical 


partner. Dr. Roswell Shephard, was dis- 
missed. A nolle prosequi was entered 
because, upon two previous occasions, 
the jury had been unable to agree. 

There were no further lejjal entanglementB 
in the United States; but an ill-advised Eng- 
lish prosecution in 1877-1879 (Regina v. 
Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant) proved 
to be the torch ultimately to inflame the 
western world with a universal demand for 
democratized contraceptive knowledge. Brad- 
laugh and Besant re-issued the tract and 
fought for their right to do so in the courts. 
.A decision, at first adverse, was reversed on 
appeal (See The Queen v. Charles Bradlaugh 
and Annie Besant, London; Preethought Pub- 
lishing Company, 1878, pp. 324. The official 
citation is 2 Q. B. D., f5C9. Reversed by 3 Q. 
B. D., 607). This decision did much to clarify 
the legal situation in England. The distribu- 
tion of contraceptive information is now legal 
wdthin the interpretation of the common law of 
decency. 

The effect of the prosecution was electric. 
The notoriety attending it increased enormously 
the circulation of contraceptive literature; and 
it is undoubtedly no coincidence that in this 
period the English birth rate began its marked 
trend downward. It is also quite possible that 
the prosecution publicity led to the introduction 
of the rubber cervical cap in the early 1880 ’s 
by creating a demand for it. Upwards of a mil- 
lion or a million and a half popular medical 
contraceptive tracts were distributed in England 
in the next decade or two. The change was 
revolutionary. Doubtless it was the result es- 
sentially of broad social changes; but it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that the 
courage of Charles Knowlton was a catalytic 
agent hastening the change. 

Norman E. Ilimes, Charles Knowlton 's Revo- 
lutionary Influence on the English Birth Rate 
(New Engl. J. Med., 1928, 461-65) ; Eugenic 
Thought in the American Birth Control Move- 
ment One Hundred Years Ago (Eugenics, May, 
1929). Medical History of Contraception 
(Baltimore, 1936). 

N. E. H. 

LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 

(1885-1930). The works of D. II. 
Lawrence have become widely known for 
the erotic material they contain, and for 
the sexual theories they advance. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, one of Lawrence’s 
novels (The Bainhow) was suppressed 
in England, while a second {Lady Chat- 
terly^s Lover) was banned and sub- 
sequently pirated in the United States. 
Before his death, Lawrence’s novels won 
him an international following, although 
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his verse, criticism, and essays remain, 
even to the present time, comparatively 
neglected. 

Much critical and biographical ma- 
terial about Lawrence is now available, 
including his letters, which have been 
collected into one volume, ably prefaced 
by Aldous Huxley. The bulk of this 
material is not unimpressive, yet it is 
impossible to feel that the last word has 
been said, partieularly about the physio- 
logical and the psychological aspects of 
Lawrence’s complex personality". What 
ho literally said in his books is not too 
difficult of exposition. The difficulty 
lies rather in what he meant and in the 
correct appraisal of the psychological 
forces which shaped his mentality. The 
core of his prophetic creed (we know 
that he thought of himself as a prophet) 
therefore remains a matter of dispute 
<among his most penetrating commenta- 
tors, who have sometimes neglected, at 
their peril, the evidence of his own 
words — ‘ ‘ ( 'ommandments should fade as 
flowers do.” 

It is generally agreed, however, that 
he saw the world as out of joint and 
that he sought the remedy for civiliza- 
tion in sexual terms; not in the sense 
that human life should be shrunk to the 
narrow confines of the erotic, but that 
it should be deepened and enlarged to 
the seoi)e of the sexual, which, for 
Lawrence, was primordial, inescapable, 
and all-embracing. Lawrence seems to 
have come very near to equating the 
concept of human personality with the 
concept of sex. In consequence, those 
who judge his work sex-obsessed are 
right, although they should realize that 
to be sex-obsessed after the manner of 
Lawrence is to be captured by an all- 
inclusive problem — the welfare of the 
race. 

Lawrence’s tendency to see life in 
sexual terms is all the more emphasized 
in his writings by his characteristic 
type of expression. Even when he is 
not concerned primarily with sexuality, 
he nevertheless employs language of an 
erotic cast. In The Rainbow, there is a 
passage devoted to an intense religious 


experience on the part of a principal 
character. Linked with his experience 
is the objective fact of a church interior. 
Lawrence permits his character to think 
and feel under the circumstances just 
enumerated, as follows: 

‘‘And there was no time nor life nor death, 
but only this, this timeless consummation, 
where the thrust from earth met the thrust 
from earth and the artdi was locked on the 
keystone of ecstasy. This was all, this was 
everything. Then again, he gathered himself 
together in transit, every jet of him strained 
and leaped, leaped clear into the darkness 
above, to the fecundity and the unique mys- 
tery, to touch, to clasp, the consummation, the 
climax of eternity, the apex of the arch. ^ ^ 

The erotic flavor of this language 
must be obvious to anyone who cares to 
follow it attentively. One has no right, 
however, to evaluate the passage as a 
piece of disguised eroticism because 
such indirection is utterly inconsistent 
with what is known about the tempera- 
ment of the author. The view that this 
passage exemplifies the unconscious or 
the semi-conscious sexual mania of 
Lawrence is more of a possibility. Yet, 
at best, it is a shot in the dark, not only 
because the psychology of the uncon- 
scious is in its infancy, but also because 
we do not now know the full story of 
Lawrence’s sexual history. 

We do know, nonetheless, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the sex material 
in his fiction has a biographical basis. 
Sons and Lovers, the novel which made 
a big reputation for Lawrence, is rich 
in autobiographical content. In this 
book, we are given an account of Law- 
rence’s relationships with his mother 
and father. They clearly suggest vari- 
ous angles of the incest problem. 
Lawrence also explores without reserve 
the content of his heterosexual experi- 
ences with various women, experiences 
which he probes and differentiates very 
thoroughly. 

It is doubtful that any of his later 
novels add very much to the scope of 
the sexual data in Sons and Lovers, al- 
though they unquestionably develop the 
fundamental themes beyond anything to 
be found in this comparatively early 
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work. Lawrence passed through nu- 
merous psychological phases, believing 
as he did in the great law of flux. But 
the essential cast of his sex-dominated 
mind does not seem to have evolved be- 
yond easy recognition. 

True, he subsequently took up the 
themes of homosexuality {Aaron^s Rod) 
and lesbianism (The Rainbow) ; he like- 
wise hunted for religious ultiniates in 
extremely unorthodox Christianity {The 
Man Who Died), a short story, and in 
primitive Mexican religion {The Plumed 
Serpent). Moreover, Middleton Murray 
thinks that Lawrence finally reached a 
stage of sexual impotence which forced 
him to embrace theories of extra-phallic 
sexual expression. But ^lurray does not 
prove his contention (Son of Woman), 
which remains without support, even 
from such an authoritatively placed per- 
son as LaAvrenee’s Avife, the former 
Baroness Richthofen. Freida LaAA’renee 
has indeed Avritten a vividly reminiscent 
book about her husband (Not 7, But the 
Wind), but it is, unfortunately, a study 
that raises more questions than it solves. 

Lawrence held pronounced A’iews on 
a great variety of subjects; his work, 
however, not ignoring such pseudo- 
scientific efforts as Fantasia of The Un- 
conscious or Psychoanalysis and the Un- 
conscious, nor forgetting his marA’el- 
ously sensitive poetry about animals and 
his vigorously original literary criticism 
(Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture), remains aboA^e all the embodiment 
of what we commonly call the sexual. 
His last important book, Lady Chat- 
terly\s Lover, like his first. Sons and 
Lovers, is dominated by the sexual 
theme ; is, in fact, more relentlessly 
erotic than anything he previously pro- 
duced. 

The issue accordingly hangs upon 
Avhether we accept the usual conception 
of the sexual or the very special one so 
resolutely held by Lawrence himself. 
II is detractors charge that he could not 
see the world apart from sex. Those 
who cherish his name put him forward 
as a man for the ages and as a martyr, 


whose prophetic vision would not allow 
him to see sex apart from the world. 

Horace Gregory, Pilgrim of the Apocalypse 
(1933); Aldoiia Huxley (editor), The Letters 
of D. H. Lawrence (1932); 1). H. LaAvrence, 
Sons and Lovers (1913), The Painhow (1913), 
Lady Chaiterley's Lover (1932), Fantasia of 
The Vneonseioiis, an essay (1922) ; Freida 
Lawrence, Not /, But The Wind (1934) ; John 
Middleton Murray, tHon of Woman (1931); 
Anais Nin, I). 11. Lawrence (1932), a limited 
edition, })ublished in Paris. 

\V. M. II. 

LEDA AND THE SWAN. In classic 
mythology, daughter of Thestius and 
AA’ife of Tyndarus, mother of Helen, 
Clytaemnestra and the Dioscuri (Odys- 
sey, xi, 298; see Apollodorus iii, 10). 
She is best knoAA’n, in erotic art and 
symbolism, in connection Avith the fa- 
mous sAvan, Avhose form Jove took Avhen 
he visited her. The result of his visit 
AA’as tAvo eggs, from one of Avhich sprang 
Pollux and the beauteous Helen, AA'hile 
Castor and Clytaemnestra came from 
the other. 

Sec OA’id, Hero'ides, xvii, .".1 ; Metamorphoses, 
vi, 101>; Horace, Odes, i, 12, 2r) ; etc. Follow- 
ing her death, Leda, according to the Christian 
Lactantius (i, 21 ) A\as a[»(dheosized as Nemesis. 
“ Leda ’s swan’’ has in general come to stand 
for cunnilingus. 

LEGISLATION OF GREEKS AND 
ROMANS ON SEX. All communities, 
ancient and modern, have discrimi- 
nated betAveen those sex relations 
which are licit and those Avhich are 
not. As a rule, the basis of the dis- 
crimination is the incest-taboo Avhich 
varies Avith all tribes. Indeed the in- 
cest-taboos are by Avay of being the most 
distinctive feature of any particular 
people. 

The ancient Greeks also had these 
taboos, and in historical times the for- 
bidden degrees of one city were differ- 
ent from those of another. But there 
was the general similarity that as- 
cendants and descendants were taboo 
and usually sisters on the mother’s 
side as Avell. Among Homeric Greeks, 
the father’s wife or concubine was 
equally forbidden, as was generally 
the case in all patriarchal societies. 
Otherwise it is difficult to find any 
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restriction on sex relations. The 
Homeric Greeks were monogamous in 
the sense that each man had only one 
woman whom he called his wife or con- 
sort. But as far as he could afford to 
keep them, he might have concubines 
(pallakai) free or slave, and the only 
difference between a wife and a concu- 
bine was the difference between equal- 
ity and disparity of rank. Doubtless, 
not even a king could induce two 
women of his own rank to be his wives 
simultaneously. 

In this qualified sense monogamy 
was undoubtedly the usual practice in 
the Homeric period and became, 
shortly afterwards, a rule sufficiently 
established, so that it could be said 
that bigamy or polygamy was unlaw- 
ful. But it was nowhere a punishable 
crime. The second marriage was 
merely void. Possibly a second mar- 
riage might expose the man to the 
penalties for seduction. 

Sex relations, however, between a 
married man and foreigners, prosti- 
tutes, or women of lower social classes 
continued to be common and not un- 
lawful. Partieularb’, it was assumed 
that a man’s female slaves were at his 
disposal. If children were born of 
these unions, they were illegitimate, 
but were likely to be emancipated and 
treated with ])aternal affection. It is 
well to remember that despite the con- 
tradictions it involved, a favorite 
theory of heredity in the Mediter- 
ranean assumed that the seed was 
wholly the man’s and that the woman 
furnished merely the soil in which it 
developed. 

But the idea of illegitimacy implies 
that certain unions were at least un- 
official. A proper and legal marriage 
among the Greeks was not merely 
monogamous but it could, as a rule, be 
contracted only between citizens of the 
same community unless by treaty or 
by special dispensation other persons 
obtained the privilege (epigamia). 
The child of an Athenian man and a 
free Corinthian woman of whatever 
rank was as much a bastard as if the 


woman were a slave. Similar rules 
prevailed in most of the Greek states. 

Extra-connubial intercourse on the 
part of a married man was not adul- 
tery. That term was restricted to such 
intercourse on the part of the lawful 
wife. It created a right in the hus- 
band of divorcing his wife, retaining 
her dowry in whole or in part and in 
demanding a restoration of the bride- 
price, if one had been paid. It in- 
volved, further, social disgrace in 
which the wife’s family shared. But 
it apparently did not subject the wife 
to any officially inflicted criminal 
penalties. 

The adulterer (moichos), on the other 
hand, was in most communities guilty 
of a crime for which severe pen- 
alties might be inflicted. In most 
places the sanction was rather self- 
help than a formal magisterial punish- 
ment. The husband could seize and 
hold the adulterer for ransom, or 
could with impunity heap indignities 
on him, even inflict severe bodily tor- 
tures, but in general he could neither 
kill him nor castrate him. In Athens, 
however, because of the essentially in- 
determinate character of Athenian 
penalties, it was possible, although not 
usual, that in the ordinary prosecution 
for adultery the death penalty might 
be demanded. It is quite certain that 
the husband might kill the adulterer if 
he took liim in the act, not, however, if 
he came upon him afterwards or if he 
enticed him to his house in order to 
take vengeance. 

Open and notorious profligacy of the 
husband entitled a woman to ask for a 
divorce. But that could be done only 
through her family guardian, her 
father, brother or son. Ordinarily she 
would be dissuaded, even if her wrongs 
were acknowledged. If, however, the 
wife was an heiress who by Attic law 
was compelled to marry certain next 
of kin, she might resent any concu- 
binage on his part and public opinion 
would support her in her suit for 
divorce. 

Seduction of a free woman, whether 
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maid or widow, was a punishable of- 
fense. The woman was deemed to be 
“corrupted.” The word “corrupt,” 
diaphtheireiny was the ordinary word 
used for spoiled commodities, and re- 
calls the half-comic euphemism “ruin,” 
for the same situation to-day. The 
social value set on female chastity in 
Athens was higrh and this social value 
had a distinctly economic aspect. The 
seduction of another man’s slave-con- 
cubine was, of course, not adultery, 
nor was it, properly speaking, seduc- 
tion at all, but it was a most undoubted 
invasion of a property right. 

The laws which forbade rape and 
abduction were not laws of sex regula- 
tion. These offenses came under the 
general provision of laws which for- 
bade violence or assault. They \vere 
punished just as those acts were. An 
assault was no more or less grave, be- 
cause its purpose ^vas sex gratification. 
To be guilty of an assault was in any 
case a serious crime, punishable by 
death, if the popular court chose to set 
that penalty. The degrees of heinous- 
ness were based on the rank of the 
person assaulted. Rape of a freed- 
woman or even a prostitute was 
l)unishable, but it is not likely that the 
offense would be punished severely. 
Forcible abduction of the virgin daugh- 
ter of a free citizen might well be 
capital. 

Prostitution appears fairly early in 
Greek history as the concomitant of 
increase in population and wealth. If 
there is any appreciable period be- 
tween male puberty and marriage, 
sexual satisfaction of some sort is prac- 
tically inevitable for the young men, 
and the rapid extension of commerce 
brought into all larger communities a 
number of foreign women and female 
slaves who were quite outside the laws 
that limited or penalized sex relations. 
Dealers who sold women for this pur- 
pose had long been known, but the 
purchasers were usually older men of 
the propertied classes. Pandars, how- 
ever, who hired out their female slaves 
for short periods or for a single night 


were part of every mercantile group 
and they looked to i)oorer men or to 
young men for their profits. There 
were soon added free foreign women 
or freed women who trafficked for 
themselves, and for them the usual 
word was the term pornai. When 
Greek cities became centers of luxury 
and elegance, the higher grades of 
prostitutes received the less offensive 
name of hefairaiy “companions” or 
“friends.” 

Nowhere in Greece was prostitution 
or traffic in women forbidden by law. 
It was scarcely known in Sparta 
among the full Spartans, but that was 
due to the severely regimented train- 
ing this small and highly militarized 
caste received. To other Greeks, the 
absence of prostitutes in Sparta was 
taken to be a rule of the same sort as 
that which demanded spare diet and 
severe exercise of young Spartans. 
Popular gossip declared that the lack 
of prostitutes was compensated for by 
conniving at sex relations between 
Spartan boys and girls, and by a sort 
of eugenic communism of women 
among adult Spartans. Under all cir- 
cumstances, the situation was quite 
exceptional and showed a later tight- 
ening of rules rather than a survival 
of rude and primitive virtue. 

Free women might, if they chose, 
openly become prostitutes with no 
other penalty than a loss in social 
standing. But just as seduction was 
punishable, so a husband, father or 
brother who hired out the women sub- 
ject to his control as prostitutes was 
liable to severe penalties. It was one 
of the earliest of “public” crimes, 
that is, an offense for which any citi- 
zen might prosecute the offender and 
its establishment at Athens as such a 
public crime was ascribed to Solon. 

Side by side with this attitude, there 
was, both in Athens and throughout 
Greece, a general tolerance of prosti- 
tution as far as foreign women were 
concerned. There was besides a dis- 
tinctly religious element associated 
with this institution. In most religious 
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precincts the sexual act would have 
been sacrilege, just as most other phy- 
sical functions would have been, and 
just as a dead body would have been a 
pollution. But in certain shrines, espe- 
cially some shrines of Aphrodite, sex- 
ual intercourse might be taken to be 
a part of a religious ritual. 

The institution of sacred prostitu- 
tion, hierodnlia, was of ancient estab- 
lishment in Greece. The fees went to 
the temple in which these prostitutes 
were priestesses of a sort. There was 
one apparently in Athens and in 
Corinth, the great temple of Aphro- 
dite ^lelainis had in 490 b.c. one 
thousand hierodules. Xenophon, the 
son of Thessalus, vowed a thousand 
hierodules to Aphrodite for the Olym- 
pic victory for which Pindar wrote the 
llith “Olympic ode” in 464 b.c. 

From the fifth century on, the larger 
Greek cities were filled with prosti- 
tutes of all types. Their ordinary re- 
lations were assumed to be with the 
younger men who were frequently en- 
couraged to visit them, but it was no- 
torious that all types of citizens were 
their patrons. Publicly established 
houses were found everywhere as a 
means of attracting merchants and 
other visitors, especially in seaports 
like the Piraeus or Corinth. There 
were a great many privatelj" run broth- 
els, too, some of which made real 
pretensions to elegance. And, of 
course, there were individual prosti- 
tutes who varied in rank and station 
from rich and powerful cocoties, like 
Phryne, to wretched creatures who lay 
at the head of bridges and solicited 
passers by invitations scratched on 
their sandals. 

All these persons were subject to 
some regulation but the methods 
varied. In Athens, the board of 
asfynomoi, which had many police 
powers, supervised the female musi- 
cians, and dancers who were officially 
prostitutes as well as entertainers. A 
maximum price was fixed which was 
the not inconsiderable sum of two 
drachmae, i.e., two hundred obols, at 


a time when a workman’s daily wage 
was a few obols. There was likewise a 
prostitute’s license tax, the pornikortf 
collected in the usual way by tax 
farmers. There seems to have been no 
other regulation. 

The statement often appears that 
prostitutes in Athens and in many 
other Greek cities wore a distinctive 
dress so that they might easily be 
recognized. This is probably a ration- 
alization of the fact that they did in 
fact dress differently from other 
women, because they wore clothes that 
were meant to be both striking and 
provocative. A great many Greek 
communities had sumptuary laws 
which often restricted the value of the 
attire free women might assume in 
public and forbade the use of certain 
especially costly stuffs. Laws of this 
sort were often enforced by a special 
officer, the gynaikonomos, but prosti- 
tutes were specifically exempted. As 
may well be supposed, these laws were 
openly disregarded so that moralists 
frequently inveighed against the im- 
modesty of women who aped the 
flaunting garb of vice instead of being 
content with the drabness of virtue. 

Nowhere does there seem to have 
been a regulation of prostitution that 
was predicated on an interest in pub- 
lic health. The history of venereal 
diseases in the ancient Mediterranean 
region has often been written but 
there are still many controversial mat- 
ters, among which the existence of 
syphilis or gonorrhea is the most im- 
portant. The medical sources describe 
diseases which may well be those we 
know under these names, but, if they 
existed, they cannot have had the 
virulence they acquired in medieval or 
modern times. 

The vast literature of satire and ob- 
scenity, the enormous mass of inscrip- 
tions and vase paintings which have 
thrown a wholly new light on ancient 
life, ignore altogether what one might 
suppose would have been a particu- 
larly attractive subject matter. The 
fact of infection in other diseases was 
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well known and hyjrienic rejrulations 
of various sorts were attempted here 
and there. But there is no indication 
that the governmental authorities re- 
garded the vast numbers of prostitutes 
and brothels as a danger to the health 
of the community. 

Accordingly, neither morals nor con- 
siderations of public welfare seemed to 
the Greeks to demand a regulation of 
prostitution by law. Even Plato in 
the “Laws'’ permits public brothels 
which are, however, to be visited 
secretly. Aristotle is more open. The 
only sanction was one of manners. It 
was indecorous to be unable to check 
the public expression of sex desire just 
as it would have been indecorous to be 
similarly unrestrained in other things. 
Except to this extent, prostitution was 
not a matter of social concern. 

The attitude of the Greeks toward 
abnormal sexuality was much the same 
as their attitude to prostitution. Ped- 
erasty existed all over the Greek 
world. For that we do not have to 
rely merely on the boast of Herodotus 
that this custom was peculiarly Greek, 
and on the example of Greek states- 
men and poets. Among the oldest 
Greek inscriptions are the obscene 
memoranda of homosexual acts on tin* 
hills of the Doric island of Thera. 

The laws against seduction, however, 
were enforced here. The corruption 
of the sons of free citizens was an of- 
fense of the same kind and quality as 
the seduction of a free woman. But 
the laws against seduction did not ap- 
ply to foreigners, slaves and freedmcn 
and one might as openly entertain sex 
relations with men as with women of 
these classes. 

There was, however, a special situa- 
tion. A free woman who had extra- 
marital relations lost in social standing 
whether she was paid or not. A free 
citizen, however, who was the passive 
partner in pederasty was subject to 
serious disabilities, if, and only if, he 
did so for pay. In that case he was 
deprived of all civic rights. He be- 
came atimos and above all he could not 


exercise the right of addressing the 
public assembly. If he none the less 
did so, the i)enalty was death, al- 
though we hear of no occasion in 
which this penalty was inflicted. 

Regulations like these were found in 
many other places, but not in all. 
They indicated the attitude general 
among the Greeks that eroticism in 
any form was neither a sin nor a crime, 
but that the sale of one’s body was a 
personal degradation. It was a justi- 
fiable assumj)tion on the j)art of llie 
Jews and the Romans — to name only 
these two — that pederasty was a Greek 
vice. 

Other forms of abnormality, Les- 
bianism, bestiality and the like, were 
relatively rar(‘r but also did not invite 
governmental attention. They were 
treated as ludicrous or indecorous, but 
nowhere were they penalized. 

Among the Romans the incest taboos 
were much more num(*rous. They in- 
cluded not only ascendants and de- 
scendants, and both half sisters and 
full sisters, but also more remote re- 
lationships, aunt and nephew, uncle 
and niece. Originally the taboo AV(*nt 
as far as first cousins and ev(‘n beyond. 
There were some relaxations duriiig 
the early Empire*. P^irst cousins were* 
permitted to marry. At f)ne time* a 
man might marry his brothe'r’s elaugli- 
ter but ne)t his siste*r’s daughte‘r. 
Later, however, the former became 
taboo once more*. 

The taboo encompassed not only 
blood relationship but also relation- 
ship by adoption and by affinity. A 
man might not marry his ste])-mother 
or step-daughter. Step-brothers and 
si.sters, howeve‘r, if they W(*re not re- 
lated in blood might marry. After- 
ward, by special legislation, a man 
might ne)t marry his brother’s widow 
or his deceased wife’s sister. In every 
instance the re*lation by affinity was 
the same, whether the woman through 
whom the relationship was traced was 
a wife or a concubine. The incest- 
taboo existed even when the relation- 
ship had been dissolved by divorce or 
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death. It existed even after the eman- 
cipation of natural and adoptive 
children, althoug^h technically legal 
relationship was destroyed by emanci- 
pation. It existed even when the re- 
lationship was through illegitimates. 

Marriage within these degrees was 
void and the children illegitimate. 
But any sexual intercourse within 
these degrees, whether matrimonial or 
not, was incestuous. Incest during the 
Republic was a moral offense and 
could, of course, be made the subject 
of censorial discipline. A man might 
be removed from the senate for it. 
Apparently it was also a crime but the 
punishment was not absolutely fixed. 
There is some indication that in cases 
of sp(‘eially abhorrent incest — father 
and daughter, mother and son — the 
])unishment was death. After Augus- 
tus. inc(*st became a serious crime, 
juinishable under regular procedure by 
infamy, a loss of civic rights, and later 
by exile and confiscation. Finally un- 
der Diocletian it was made capital. 
Naturally, only wilful incest was a 
crime, not incest due to mistake. 

As among the Greeks, only citizens 
of the same community could contract 
a valid marriage, unless the privilege 
{>f connuhintu had been duly acquired 
by treaty or statute. But except for 
the fact that the marriage Avas void 
and the children illegitimate, no other 
piuialty was provided. Citizenship in- 
cluded freedmen, which Avas usually 
not the case in Greece. Bigamy like- 
Avise rendered the second marriage 
void but, unless this second marriage 
came under the head of sfuprum or 
seduction, it Avas not in itself punish- 
able. It became punishable under 
Diocletian doubtless as a step toAvard 
legal uniformity. Polygamy had been 
legal in many parts of the Empire, 
notably in Syria and Africa. 

The institution of concubinage at 
Rome Avas not, as in Greece, a form of 
legalized polygamy. A man might 
have either a wife or a concubine. He 
could not have both. A concubine Avas 
a woman of inferior rank with whom a 


fully valid marriage could not be con- 
tracted, but she was otherwise treated 
as the equivalent of a wife. To seduce 
her or hire her out was sfuprum or 
lenocinium. Illicit intercourse with 
her Avas adultery. She was merely not 
a Roman matron. Frequently, as we 
learn from inscriptions, she was the 
freedwoman of the husband. 

After the passage of the Lex Papia- 
Poppaea and the Leges Juliae under 
Augustus, senators were forbidden to 
marry freedwomen, or women who 
plied infamous trades. Among these 
classes Avero prostitutes, servants in 
any public place of amusement or en- 
tertainment, and finally actresses, 
dancers, musicians, or mountebanks. 
Marriage Avith a woman of this class 
Avas A'oid and for the man constituted 
a punishable offense. 

Extra-marital intercourse with a pre- 
Auously chaste free Avoman citizen was 
sfuprum, an offense which thus might 
include adultery. This was a moral 
rather than a legal offense during the 
Republic. Under Augustus it became 
subject to the quasi-capital punish- 
ment of exile. Later, like most sex of- 
fenses, it Avas made capital. If the 
Avoman Avas a Vestal Virgin, it was 
sacrilege punishable by exile, confisca- 
tion and perpetual infamy. But sfu- 
prum could not be committed against 
slaA’cs or the Avomen later included in 
the classes a senator might not marry. 
Sexual relation Avith such women Avas 
free from either moral or legal penal- 
ties. 

As far as the woman was concerned, 
she Avas as guilty in a case of sfuprum 
as the man and might be similarly 
punished. In the case of the Vestal 
Virgin, both during the Republic and 
after, she was buried alive, that is, 
placed in a tomb and starved to death 
there. And just as in the case of men, 
those women Avith whom sfuprum 
could not be committed, could also not 
be punished for it. 

Adultery Avas treated much as it Avas 
in Greece, with certain characteristic 
differences. In Rome, as in Greece, 
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adultery was any intercourse of a 
married woman with a man not her 
husband. His extra-marital inter- 
course with unmarried women or with 
foreigners, slaves, freedwomen or pros- 
titutes was not adultery. If a woman 
committed adultery, her husband 
could divorce her and retain part of 
her dowry. In case of flagrant infidel- 
ity on his part, she might divorce him, 
but no penalty was inflicted. Ob- 
viously she rarely sought a divorce 
that would deprive her of her rank as 
a matron and of the company of her 
children. That a woman should 
calmly endure her husband’s infidel- 
ities was almost a social axiom. 

Again, as in Greece, the worst of- 
fender in adultery was not the woman, 
but her paramour. It is the technical 
word for him, aduUer, which gives the 
name to the offense. If taken in the 
act, he might with impunity be killed, 
castrated or otherwise mutilated by 
the husband. But he could not be 
killed if he was not caught in flagranti. 
As far as the wife was concerned, her 
husband in ancient times, when a wife 
came under her husband’s manus, 
could doubtless kill her as well as the 
adulterer. In historical times manus 
was rare and with it went the hus- 
band’s power of putting his wife to 
death for this or any other offense. 
Her father, however, had such a power 
and might exercise it, even against the 
husband’s wishes. 

Adultery was further made a public 
criminal offense under Augustus and 
the penalties were intensified until, un- 
der the Christian emperors, they be- 
came capital. It need hardly be said 
that they were as rarely inflicted as 
they have been in those modern states, 
in which adultery is likewise a crimi- 
nal offense and likewise extremely 
common. Adulteiy and stuprum were 
sufficiently alike that adultery could 
not be committed with even married 
women of the classes already de- 
scribed. To be sure, the right of self- 
help existed here too as well as the 
civil consequences of adultery. 


Prostitution appeared in Rome as in 
Greece, as soon as a leisure class de- 
veloped. The earliest prostitutes seem 
to have been Greek-speaking, which 
is a little strange, since so many other 
elements of luxurious living were 
mediately acquired by Romans from 
the Etruscans. At any rate, congrae- 
carif pergraecari, ‘‘to play the Greek,” 
was the ordinary term for frequenting 
brothels. Just as in Greece, there were 
individual prostitutes who were fa- 
mous beauties and sold their favors for 
huge sums, and miserable outcasts who 
carried on their business in the streets 
for a few coppers. The city also 
swarmed with pandars (Icnones) who 
had female slaves for sale or hire or 
who kept brothels of all types and 
sizes and character. A common place 
of assignation for prostitutes was one 
of the numerous arches {foruices), a 
fact that has given us our word “for- 
nication.” 

All this was completely lawful, pro- 
vided the women were not free Roman 
citizens. If they were, the act was a 
crime on the part of anyone who hired 
out for purposes of prostitution, leno- 
cinium, or who enticed her to become a 
I)rostitute. A woman might, however, 
of her own accord and for her own 
gain, become a prostitute, in which 
case she not merely suffered social 
degradation, but became infamous, i.e., 
she lost her civic rights, the right of 
making or witnessing a will or receiv- 
ing a legacy, as well as certain other 
procedural privileges. 

Prostitutes were forbidden to wear 
the dress of Roman matrons but as 
Roman matrons were not forbidden to 
wear the dress of prostitutes, the 
moralists of the Empire had much oc- 
casion to be scandalized at the shame- 
lessness of ladies of the highest society. 
Many Roman prostitutes paid a license 
tax or their owner did. In some 
places, maximum prices were estab- 
lished by law. Public brothels man- 
aged by the city were common but 
they did not exclude private competi- 
tion in fact or in law. 
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Prostitutes had several other dis- 
abilities. They could, of course, not 
contract valid marriages with men of 
the upper classes — senators at Rome, 
members of the municipal councils 
elsewhere. They could occupy only 
certain restricted seats at the public 
spectacles. But they did not have to 
live in restricted areas of the city, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, they were 
likely to do so. A prostitute could 
scarcely maintain an action for the 
amount promised. Such a contract 
would contain an immoral considera- 
tion. But it was decided as early as 
the time of Augustus, and confirmed 
by later decisions, that money paid to 
her could not be recovered. ''It is im- 
moral to be a prostitute,” declared 
Ulpian, ‘'but not immoral for a prosti- 
tute to receive her price.” 

Just as in Greece so in Rome there 
is no trace of any hygienic regulation 
of prostitution and no police provision 
in regard to them which is based on 
their danger to public health. But 
there were police regulations based, 
perhaps, on the danger of fraud and 
theft practised on Romans by prosti- 
tutes and their keepers or owners. 
The control of prostitutes was in the 
hands of the aediles who performed 
most of the functions of a city police. 
They were required to keep a list of 
prostitutes, but that does not in the 
least imply that the number was in 
theory limited or that they were super- 
vised in any stringent fashion. Lists 
were kept, after all, of all citizens, and 
these women who were subject to spe- 
cial disabilities at law formed a real 
section in the roster of the city popu- 
lation. 

But it seems that a maximum price 
only could be charged and that a tax 
was imposed which was varied with the 
amount the particular woman actually 
received for a single act of intercourse. 
We may readily suppose that the fixed 
amount in either case was something 
of a solemn farce. To restrict such 
matters has been found dilRcult or im- 
possible even for more controllable com- 


modities than sexual indulgence. At 
most these regulations could be enforced 
in the public brothels. Elsewhere they 
were doubtless a ready instrument of 
oppression by petty officials. 

Pederasty among the Romans was 
classed as a form of stuprum. It could, 
therefore, be committed only with a 
free-born Roman citizen. Its Greek 
origin was well known but it did not 
shock Romans as much as it did many 
Asiatic peoples. During the Republic, 
it was punishable principally by a fine, 
later fixed at 10,000 sesterces (about 
$300) by the Scatinian law. Whether 
the laws of Augustus dealt with it or 
not is doubtful. It is, however, not 
doubtful that, in so far as it was 
stuprum, pederasty was made a capital 
offense some time before 200 a.d. and 
even the attempt punished with exile, 
while if it was committed with a minor, 
the slaves or freedmen who were the 
go-between would suffer death. The 
passive partner in the homosexual act 
was guilty of ordinary stuprurrij but 
was condemned to the loss of half his 
property when the crime was made 
capital for the active participant. Both 
were made subject to the death penalty 
by a decree of Constantins in 342 a.d. 
Justinian in 549 a.d. announces mercy 
for repentant offenders, if the Church 
authorities recommended it. 

Sexual satisfaction was all the more 
readily obtainable at Rome, as at 
Greece, because of the institution of 
slavery. The owner of a slave, male or 
female, had of course complete control 
of the slave’s body either for his own 
pleasure or as a means of profit. But 
for women, likewise, intercourse with 
their male slaves was not a punishable 
offense till the time of the Christian 
emperors. However, if a free woman 
had intercourse with the slave of an- 
other person she could under special 
statute, the senaixisconsuHum Claudi- 
amirn (52 a.d.), be punished by for- 
feiture of her liberty and she might 
become a slave of her paramour’s mas- 
ter. The rule was abolished by Jus- 
tinian. 
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The strikingr severity of Roman legis- 
lation in sex matters as compared with 
the notorious laxity of Roman manners 
which Latin literature attests, contrasts 
unfavorably with the corresponding 
Greek attitude. The Roman law in this 
respect creates the unfortunate impres- 
sion of a conscious hypocrisy, a moral 
dualism under which modern codes hav(? 
suffered ever since. Nor is it possible 
to ascribe this fact to Christianity, 
since it already characterized the legis- 
lation of the Emi)ire since the laws of 
Augustus. It is obviously a compensa- 
tory device and it has the extreme 
viciousness that it can be used, and in 
fact was used, as an instrument for op- 
pression and blackmail. 

But, it is only in modern times that 
fornication, prostitution, or homosexual- 
ity, as well as any other fonn of per- 
versity, have become in themselves 
criminal offenses. Even at Rome and 
particularly in Greece, the gravamen 
of a sex offense was, first of all, the in- 
herent ignominy of selling sex gratifica- 
tion, and, secondly, the fear that certain 
upper classes would be dragged into 
this ignominious business. Sexual in- 
dulgence as such, both normal and ab- 
normal, was not penalized and the 
social structure afforded ample oppor- 
tunities which the law did not prohibit 
and, in some respect, encouraged. This, 
to be sure, involved the recognition of 
lower and upper social strata. But 
even in the case of the latter, rape was 
a crime. Modern society, which main- 
tained the social distinctions of the 
Romans and even intensified them, has 
in its legal sex regulations enormously 
multiplied all the evils inherent in the 
contradiction the Roman system exhib- 
ited, between the moral code the law 
professes to enforce and that which is 
actually practised. 

M. R. 

LENA, a procuress. TJlpianus, in the 
Digest y xxiii, 2, 43, defines the lem: 
‘‘We term lenae those women who pros- 
titute the qumstuariae. The word oc- 
curs as far back as Plautus, Asinaria, i, 


3, 23. Ovid (AmoreSf iii, 5, 40) speaks 
of a Icna anus, an “old go-between.” 

Lacroix (History of Prostitution, part i, eh. 
xvi) observes: first, If no was applied 

without distiiietioii to the two sexes, as if the 
pimp were neither male nor female; but later, 
the feminine Icna came to be employed more 
accurately to indicate the intervention of 
women in this odius traffic.’’ 

LENO, a pimp, panderer, procurer. 
The word occurs as early as Plautus 
(Prologue to the Capfeivi, 57) and Ter- 
ence (Adel phi, ii, 1, 34). And from the 
earliest times, among the Romans as 
among other peoples, the character of 
the pimp is to be seen as one marked by 
lies and false promises. This is indi- 
cated alone by the adjectives which are 
a])plied to him. With Plautus, it is the 
“lying ])imp“ (prrjunis lenn) ; Cicero 
(Pro Roscio Commoedo, 7) speaks of the 
improhissimus ct perjiirissimiis Jeno; 
while Horace (Episf., 11, i, 172) makes 
use of the adjective insidiosus. Along 
with the feminine form, Icna, and the 
word lenoviniam, as defined by ri])ianus, 
the term came down through the Middle 
Ages to modern times, in legal, theologi- 
cal and other phraseology. 

LENOCINIUM. The Roman legal 
term for the pimp’s trade, whether prac- 
tised by male or female, a term which 
has continued to modern times. Ulpianus 
gives a very clear definition, in the Di- 
gest, iii, 2, 4: “He plies the procurer’s 
trade who has women in bondage whom 
he exploits for gain ; and the one who 
exploits free women is in the same 
class.” 

Plautus, Epidicus, iv, 2, 11, and the Merca- 
tor, ii, 3, 76 ; Suetonius ’ Tiberius, 35 ; see also 
the Digest, xxiv, 3, 47. 

LEX JULIA ET PAPIA POPPAEA, 

legislation suggested by Augustus for 
the regulation and promotion of mar- 
riage, and punishment of celibacy. A 
celibate could not inherit unless he mar- 
ried within a hundred days; otherwise 
his gift became caducum (without an 
owner) and passed to the State. Under 
the Lex Julia a widow was obliged to 
marry within a year of her husband’s 
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death, and a divorced woman within six 
months of her separation ; the Lex Papia 
doubled these periods of grace. The 
penalties remained in effect until the 
man reached sixty and the woman fifty, 
but if they disobeyed the law before at- 
taining the age of immunity, the penal- 
ties became permanent. The law granted 
privileges to the parents of several legiti- 
mate children, while childless couples 
forfeited one half of every legacy be- 
(jueathed them. This portion of the law 
could not be evaded by adopting chil- 
dren. 

Pliny the Younpfor, in his Epistles, has va- 
rious referonees to these laws. Writing to 
Fabatus about Calestrius Tiro, he says (vii, 
16): got the start of me, indeed, in the 

Tribunate, by the privilege whieh the law gives 
to those who have ehildren,” The emperors 
reserved the* right of granting to ehildless citi- 
zens the j)rivileges ordinarily given to fathers 
of three legitimates eliihlren. Pliny, upon re- 
ceiving this favor from Trajan, wrote to his 
benefactor (x, 2): *‘You have occasioned me 
inexpressible joy by deeming me worthy of 
the privilege which the laws confc'r on those 
who have three childnui.” Pliny successfully 
requested the same ]>rivilege for the celebrated 
author, Suetonius Tranquillus (x, 94): **Two 
reasons concur to make the ])rivilege which tlie 
law grants to those wlio have three children, 
extremely necessary to him; he is legatee to 
several of his friends, and has had ill success 
in his marriage. Those advantages therefore 
which nature 1ms denied to him, he hopes to 
obtain from your goodness, by nu'ans of my 
intercession. ’ ’ 

LIBERA. The Italian Proserpine, 
daughter of Ceres and sister of Liber. 
The chief interest that Libera holds for 
the modern sexologist and anthropolo- 
gist is the fact that her pagan cult has 
been mingled with the Christian- 
Catholic one paid to the Madonna, as a 
bestower of fertility upon sterile women. 

This points back to Ceres, goddess of 
the earth ’s fruitfulness, and to Perseph- 
one, emerging from the bowels of the 
earth. There is an association, also, with 
the Latin lihcr, free, the birth of the 
child being a freeing, as Proserpine was 
fre(‘d from Pluto’s realm. Just as the 
primitive mythology of the Italian pen- 
insula, with its priapic, Bacchic, and 
other elements, came to mingle with 
that which was imported from Greece, 


so in the popular and especially the 
peasant mind, the old pagan deities have 
tended to become confused with the 
saints of the Christian calendar. 

'^If a woman is pregnant and would have 
a cliild, ’’ a contemporary Italian story-teller 
has one of his characters say, ‘^w'hat she wants 
to do is to make a pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
Libera at Pratola Peligna ; for only Our Lady 
of the Loins can help her. She must go to 
Pratola and, of an evening, have herself locked 
in the church of Our Tjady of Libera. All 
night long, she must lie stretched out on the 
bare stone floor, with that part of her body 
which is stubbornly unfruitful touching the 
floor. If nine months after that, she doesn’t 
give birth to a child, it means that her case 
is incurable” (Mr. Aristotle, hy Igiiazio Silone, 
translated from the Italian by Samuel Putnam, 
1935.) The phrase, ‘‘Our Lady of the Loins” 
(Madonna derL(nnhi), is to be noted. 

An inverse form of the same superstition is 
relat'd by tlu* same writer in connection with 
a i)opular remedy for lumbago: “For a per- 
son who has the lumbago, there is only one 
w'orth while renu'dy. He should go to some 
shrine and wait until it is night, then lie face 
downward in such a way that his bare belly 
touches the stone pavement ; and while he is 
lying like that, a woman who has given birth 
to twins should walk over him three times 
with a lighted candle in her hands, reciting 
.as she does so three Hail Mary’s to Our 
Lady of the Loins. The one who does this will 
be cured of his lumbago. Yet these are things 
that the doctor won ’t explain to you, because 
it ’s to his interest for your lumbago to last. ’ ’ 

The symbolism here is plain, the 
woman who has received to an unusual 
degree the gift of fertility passing the 
well-being of her own loins into those of 
the lumbago-sufferer — it is ^'Our Lady 
of the Loins” who is again the patroness. 
Again, too, the association with liher, in 
the sense of a freeing from pain. 

Cicero, De natura deorum, ii, 24 ; Ovid, Fasti, 
iii, 512. 

LIBERALIA (ludi liberales). a 
festival in honor of Liber, the old Ital- 
ian god of the vine, later identified with 
the Greek Dionysus, or Bacchus. This 
festival, a correspondent of the Dionys- 
iac rites, was celebrated on March 17, 
the day on which Roman youths donned 
the manly toga. 

LITERATURE AND LOVE. The 

object here will be to trace in outline the 
view of love as reflected in literature 
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from earliest historic times to the pres- 
ent, from the Sanskrit to the Soviets. 

1. Meaning or the Love-Books.'* 

2. Vedic and Other Primitive Conceptions 

or Love. 

3. The Greek Orphic View. 

4. Homeric Love. 

5. Eros in the Firra Century and Aeter. 

6. The Greek Love-Literature 

7. Sappho and the Pangs or Love; Begin- 

nings or THE Bomantic Impulse 

8. Love among the Latins. 

9. H(»ACE and the * * CUPIDO Sordidus. ' ' 

10. Cati^llus and His “Lascivious Page." 

11. Tibullus and Propertius. 

12. Ovid, * ‘ Legislator of Love ' ' 

13. Martial, Painter of Imperial Manners. 

14. The Erotica Trade in Ancient Home 
lo. Petronius, or Love under Nero. 

16. A Backward Glance at the Hebrew 

Love-Literature 

17. The Pauline View of Love: “Marry or 

Burn. ' ’ 

18. The Christian Eros. 

19. Woman in the Early Church. 

20. Appuleius and the Legend of Psyche 

21. The Christian Agape in Practice 

22. The Earth-Eros. 

23. The Goliards; Satiric Mingling of the 

Christian Eros and the Earth-Eros. 

24. The Troubadours, Poets of Chivalry. 

25. Influence of the Courts of Love. 

26. The TROrvtRES and Thor “Gaib 

Science ' ' 

27. A Feminine “Revolution." 

28. Dante and the Amorous Ecstasy. 

29. The Roman de la Rose and the 

“Woman Question"; the Question of 
Obscenity. 

30. Chaucer and the “Romaunt." 

31. Petrarch and His Laura; a Scholar's 

Passion. 

32. Boccaccio, or a Lover's Flight from 

Biography. 

33. The Fifteenth-Century “Poets of 

Prostitution. ' ' 

34. Fran(;;ois Villion: “Ordure Xors 

SUYT. ' ' 

35. The Topography of Parisian Prostitu- 

tion. 

36. Louis XI. and His Merry Tales. 

37. Francois Rabelais and the Querellk 

DF^ Femmes. 

38. Women of the Renaissance. 

39. Castiglione and His “Courtier. " 

40. The Rise of the New Platonism. 

41. Marguerite of Navarre and the 

“Prison" of Love. 

42. The Heptameron and the Quest for the 

“Perfect Lover." 

43. Dame Helisenne and the “Cry of the 

Heart. ' ' 

44. The Sexual Cynictsm or the Sixteenth- 

Century Italians. 


45. Pietro Aretino, on the Prostitute and 

An rpxTir ACADEMICIANS " OF Sex. 

47. Aretino and the Erotica Trade in 

France. 

48. BrantOme and the “Cour des Dames." 

49. The Age or Catherine de Medici. 

50. The Moyen de Parvenir: Rabelais Pur- 

loined? 

51. Regnier and the “Satirists" or Vice. 

52. The Trial of Th^ophile Viaud; Bexhn- 

NiNo OF Anti-Obscenity Legislation. 

53. Shakespeare and Puck's Lotion; the 

'^Dark Lady." 

54. The Coming of Don Juan. 

55. Madame de la Fayette: Reason against 

the Heart. 

56. The Novel after “La Princesse de 

Cloves. ' ' 

57. “Adolphe," in Which the Male 

Wearies of Love. 

58. Stendhal and the Theory of “Crystal- 

lization." 

59. The Nineteenth-Centx'ky Novel ok Adul- 

tery. 

60. Baudelaire and His “V6nur Noire." 

61. Balzac and llis “Droll S'I’okies. " 

62. Victorian Love. 

63. The Catholic Love-Poets. 

64. Oscar Wilde and the “Naughty Ni.ne- 

ties. " 

65. Ibsen, Shaw and the “New Woman." 

66. The Advent or Freud. 

67. “Lady Chatterlkn " and .\ktfk. 

68. Puritanism and the Book-Censorship; 

THE American “ Com stock ery. " 

69. Love in the Soviets. 

Meaning of the “Love-Books" 

Not infrequently we hear the e.xpres- 
sion, “love-books of the world, “ “great 
love-books of the world, etc. The 
bookseller long since has made a cate- 
gory of “curiosa,’^ and ha.s gone on to 
distinguish critically between the erotic 
and the pornographic item. Works of 
this sort, appearing often in expensive 
format and in “limited’^ or “sub- 
scribed’’ editions, have, at least until 
the present Depression era, lured the 
collector. In connection with such 
books, a special type of illustration has 
grown up, to constitute almost an art 
in itself, of which Jean de Bosschere is 
possibly the best known, and many 
would say the greatest, practitioner. 

The collectors of these works, too, 
tend to form a distinct class. The pub- 
lisher or book-dealer in touch with the 
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trade will inform us that they are, in 
very large part, business or professional 
men, doctors, lawyers, brokers, army 
officers, and the like. 

The love-literature of the world form- 
ing, in a manner of speaking, a world 
of its own, it is natural that the mas- 
terpieces and many other productions 
in the genre should be translated from 
one language to another; and here 
again, we have something like a trade, 
one that the reputable man of letters 
and even the literary creator of dis- 
tinction has not been ashamed to prac- 
tice upon occasion in the past, some- 
times under a pseudonym and by way 
of eking out a livelihood, as in the case 
of the late Guillaume Apollinaire, the 
French translator of Fanny IIUU and 
at other times under his own name, as 
in the case of the poet-novelist, Richard 
Aldington, who undertakes the English 
rendering of the Decameron as a digni- 
fied literary and scholarly task. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the 
meaning of this literature? Does it 
represent merely a lighter, more frivo- 
lous side of literature and of life, an 
amusement or relaxation for the mind, 
something at not a far remove from the 
chorus girl or the burlesque showt 
There is undoubtedly this side to it. 
The literature which we are here con- 
sidering has among its followers, on the 
one hand, those with an unhealthily or 
abnormally active interest in every- 
thing pertaining to sex, and on the 
other hand, those who have a whole- 
some, rollicking, altogether normal at- 
titude such as is found at its highest 
point of literary expression in Rabelais. 
These latter would likely pass u]) the 
item with nothing but smut to commend 
it; they would find it too naive and re- 
pellent in its baldness; they ask for 
literary quality, or at least humor, 
where the reader of the other sort is 
omnivorous, or may even prefer an un- 
diluted smut to the higher-grade article. 
This leads to the bookseller’s well 
known distinction referred to above, as 
he finds that he has more than one class 


of customer for his (usually) under- 
the-counter wares. 

But is this, still, the only significance 
in the ^‘love-books”? If we put aside 
for our purposes from now on the purely 
pornographic work, we shall be able to 
discover among the “love-books” alone, 
disregarding for the moment those 
novels, poems and other literary pro- 
ductions which may have an erotic 
element, but which do not properly 
come under the classification here dealt 
with, a constant reflection of the social 
and love-views of the various epochs 
that gave birth to them. Such a work 
as the Decamerony for instance, is more 
than a collection of merry tales ; written 
for the new popolo minutOy or upspring- 
ing bourgeoisie, it has at once a broader 
social and a linguistic significance.^ It 
is, however, the concept of love that 
concerns us here; and this concept we 
shall find varying from age to age; but 
if we attempt to trace the conception 
of love in its variations, its evolution, 
down the ages, we shall find that the 
so called love-books are in themselves 
not enough, that we shall have to take 
in the wider range of creative literature 
as a whole. 

Vedic and Other Primitive Conceptions of 
Love 

By way of providing anything in the 
way of a systematic historical account 
of the erotic motive, one is forced to go 
back to very remote times and peoples, 
where we find it existing under a 
cosmic-interpretative or cosmogonic 
aspect, as a world-view or religion ; 
one must go back to the old Aryan 
lingam-worship, Siva and his sacred bull 
(the Nandi), etc., and beyond Siva, to 
the solar Pushan, who upon one occa- 
sion in the Vedic texts receives equal 
credit with Soma as being the progeni- 
tor of heaven and earth, and whose 

^ Even in a purely — and cynically — erotic 
work such as La Cazeari-a of Arsiccio In- 
tronnto, we find interpolated an extended dis- 
cussion of the language question, the question, 
that is, of the vulgate (the new-shaping Tus- 
can tongue) versus the Latin as a medium of 
literary expression. 
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function it was to conduct the bride to 
the groom and to confer prosperity 
upon her. True, it has been pointed out 
that the attribute of the lingam is for- 
eign to the character of Siva, and an 
attempt has been made to trace the 
cult to non- Aryan sources; but it is 
more likely that the generative Siva is 
but an embodiment of the sun-god. In 
any case, the antiquity of the cult is 
not to be challenged. One who would 
know more of the subject has but to 
read such a work as the late Max 
Mueller’s Ilistonj of Sanskrit 

Literatnre, or, by way of example (this 
being no more than to touch the bibli- 
ography), such a special treatise as 
Richard Smith’s Beit rage zur indischen 
Erotik (Leipzig, 1902). Here, we are 
seemingly at the very fountainhead of 
the Lieheslehen : and all this we find 
set forth in the great religious litera- 
ture, the Vedic texts. 

We might turn to other venerable 
races. The old Egyptian love-poetry, 
as Mueller again has shown us, has 
something to teach us,* In the minds 
of the ancient peoples, we come upon 
an association of the ideas of Love, 
Poetry and Creation, — all of them a 
poesis, or making. It is with the 
Greeks, however, that we encounter the 
early definitive statement ; and the 
Greeks undoubtedly got much of it 
from the East. The student of com- 
parative religions might have some- 
thing to tell us concerning the relations 
of the Occidental erotic cosmogony to 
that of the Orient. In the West, as we 
shall see, the original principle was 
.soon to become weakened and vitiated. 

The Greek Orphic View 

The early Greek concept of Eros, or 
Love, is inseparable from cosmogony. 
In the beginning, so ran the doctrine, 
was Chaos, that infinite formless mass 
(mentioned by Epicharmus, in Aris- 
tophanes’ Birds, and by Plato in the 
Symposium), out of which the universe 
was created. A study of the various 

2 Die Lielespoesie der alien Agypter, Leip- 
zig, 1899. 


senses in which the word /ao? was em- 
ployed is enlightening. In Hesiod’s 
Theogonyf it is represented as the 
primal .state of cosmic existence. In 
Ibycus, on the other hand, as well as in 
two passages of Aristophanes,'^ wc find 
it definitely signifying Space, infinite 
space, or, more vaguely, the atmosphere. 
It even more frequently means a vast- 
yawning pit, a chasm, a mere metonomy 
for space. But Time likewise is a 
chasma: and so, we find the word inter- 
changeably a])plied to Rjiace or Time. 
In the end, it is darkness, the darkness 
of an infernal night.® The gulf, the 
abyss, now a])pears as a ve 9 eXr„ or cloud. 
With this “chasm” of Hellenic me- 
tonomy, it is intere.sting to compare the 
nebula of Laplace and his successors, 
and the modern Einstein ian concci)- 
tion. 

Chronos, the Time-S]urit, came then 
and laid in Chaos the fertile and fer- 
tilizing egg;^ and it was from this egg 
that Eros sprang, Eros the winged, the 
ever-young, the radiant, the armed, 
Eros the irresistible of gods and men, 
Eros the Destroyer, Eros the unifier, 
the orderer, the harmonizer. For 

2 Thropnvy, 120. For Epieharmiis, aoo the 
Polman-Krusomnn cflitiou, p. 70; Thr Jiirdfi, 
693; The 178H. Of. Ovi<i, Meta- 

morpJwses, I., 7, ;nHl TjMctniitins, T., Ti. 

* Ibycus, 41 ('Schiicidcwiii (‘ditioii') ; The 
Birds, 192; The Chnidu, 627 (for Aristophanes, 
the Dindorf edition). 

Cf. the porta phifsicns, Oppian, Ci/nrprtica, 

III. , 414 (Schneider e<liti(m). 

®Re the interchanj^eable application, see the 
philosopher, M. Antonins (Gataker edition), 

IV. , 3. For the dark cliasin, see Quintus 

Sinyrnaeus, II., 614. Gf., also, the Meta- 
morphoses, X., 30, and the Fasti, IV., 600 
{**i'nnne** is the adjective here), and 8eneca ’s 
Medea, 741 * cat cum* *) . This is the deity 

invoked * Erebumqne Chaosqur**) in the 
Aenrid, IV., .'110, With the Latins, the trans- 
ference to the sense of immeasurable dark- 
ness, a deep-environing and impenetrable ob- 
scurity, a ** Cimmerian night'’ (“hnrridum** 
is the Christian poet, Prudentius Chunens’ 
word; see his Cathemerinon liber, V., 3), is 
even more marked and complete; see Statius’ 
Eilvne, III., ii, 92. 

^ This was one of the cosmogonies. Another 
made Zeus the son of Saturn, or Chronos, and 
of Rhea; Titan offspring of Chaos-born Earth 
and Heaven. 
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Time’s bright-hued infant, creation’s 
first-born, is a worker of destruction, 
too. As^ far back as the Vedic my- 
thology, 8iva, who was to take on more 
and more tlie character of the Gener- 
ator, the Begetter, and from whom the 
lingam worship was to stem, was adored 
as the destructive member of the triad: 
Brahma, ^who created, Vishnu who pre- 
served, Siva who was to destroy the 
universe. And Ap})nleius’ Psyche, 
later, as she lets the drop of burning oil 
fall upon the face of the sleeping 
Cupid, is to become acquainted with 
one phase of this dread power. Yet, it 
is this same force, the same Eros, that 
brings the elements of Chaos into tune- 
ful form. 

Homeric Love. 

Such in its purity was the Orphic 
doctrine. But it would seem that it 
did not, comparatively speaking, re- 
main pure for long; although this is not 
to take into account the ages of re- 
ligious evolvement that went before 
Hesiod, that “gatherer of legends,” as 
Herodotus calls him, whose name for us 
is still wrapped in the glamor of the 
pristine and the unspoiled. It may be 
that the purity of the legend had been 
iin])aired by the time a literary crystal- 
lization was given it. In any event, one 
thing is certain: already with Homer, 
the conce[)t of Eros has become a pejora- 
tive one. The statement has been made 
by some that the god is absent from 
Homer. This is hardly exact. The 
word, epo? or ep(o?, occurs in a number 
of passages in the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, but invariably with reference to 
sexual passion, as a common rather 
than a proper noun, as: epog <ppev«<; 
a{X9ey.aX’j^e, “love wrapt his senses” 
(Iliad, III., 442) ; or, epcj) 5’apa Oujjlov 
eOeX^^Or;, “by love’s witchery were they 
ensnared” (Odyssey, XVIII., 212); 
while elsewhere the word is weakened 
to the sense of mere desire for some- 
thing, as for food and drink (luodto? 
xal eSTjrjo? epog), a weakening of sig- 
nification which, as we shall see in a 
moment, is carried further by later 
writers. 


Love, eros with a small e, is here the 
destroyer, the spreader of snares, some- 
thing to be avoided, shaken off and 
spurned by the manly Achaean, the 
warrior, whose battle-strength is only 
sapped by the wiles of the female. Yet, 
love at times had a somewhat different 
aspect in Homeric civilization; we are 
not to forget the Theban “Sacred 
Band,” or the before-the-battle sacri- 
fices of the Cretans and the Spartans, 
as described by Athenaeus. For Eros 
was also the god of masculine friend- 
ship. Homeric society on the whole is 
a rugged, virile, primitive one, inclined 
to reject sexual love, between man and 
Avoman, save for distinctly procreative 
purposes, as an enervating softness. 
The point is, the conception of love has 
narrowed, suffered a restriction of 
meaning; the word itself has entered 
upon the downward path of seemingly 
all words; the cosmogonic God has van- 
ished,. and the little gods, the pretty, 
posturing, simpering Erotes, and, not 
long after, the Latin Cupidines and 
Amoves are soon to come mincing in to 
take his place, until the once mighty 
Destroyer, the Time-born out of Chaos, 
ends up as an arrow and a red-ink 
heart on a St. Valentine’s Day postal 
card ! 

Meanwhile, the pages of Homer are 
chaste, if life was not. Homer conveys, 
indeed, the impression of being asexual, 
owing to his inability to conceive of love 
as anything other than a sexual be- 
witchment and enslavement. The mod- 
ern romantic or post-romantic concep- 
tion is as foreign to him as is the mod- 
ern idea of law or any organized 
concept of morality. As for the “face 
that launched a thousand ships,” — 
that was it: it launched a thousand 
ships, kept any number of well-greaved 
Achaeans at battle-toil for years, in- 
cluding the much tossed Odysseus, and 
led to the fall of spear-bearing Priam’s 
race. 

No, Helen’s beauteous countenance 
brought naught but woe ; the manly 
Achilles has other business in life. This 
is not to say that there is any religious 
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or moralistic asceticism in Homer; if 
there is asceticism there, it is that of all 
rude young peoples, and individuals ; it 
is that of the athlete who, as someone 
has put it, triumphs not over his body 
but with it. As a warrior, the male has 
time for love only in his softer, weaker 
moments; but he did have such mo- 
ments, if we -are to credit the perverse 
Martial's humorously leering account, 
centuries later, of Hector and Androm- 
ache's relations: 

Masturhdhanixir Phrygii post ostin servi 

Eectoreo quoties sederat uxor equo. 

In connection with the earlier larger 
concept, it may be said that what we 
have is the usual anthropomorphism to 
be encountered in the forming of re- 
ligions, the attribution of the human to 
the deity, the cosmos, with eros com- 
ing before Eros. This may be true; 
the only thing we have to go by is lan- 
guage, man's ideational tool, which be- 
comes the mold of his thought, and 
that literature which he builds out of 
life and language. So far as the 
lexicographer’s knowledge goes, one of 
the very oldest instances of the employ- 
ment of the word is in Hesiod {The- 
ogony, 120), where Eros has distinctly 
the sense of the God ; and Hesiod, the 
collector of traditions, must have been 
reporting one that dated from centuries 
and even ages before his time; whereas 
in Homer, the idealized, the if you will 
apotheosized Eros does not appear at 
all. One is to take account, of course, 
of the existence and persistence over a 
period of time, as with the Hindus, of 
an esoteric, metaphysical teaching, 
alongside the popular corruption, the 
vulgarization. However this may be, in 
the sixth-century Anacreontic frag- 
ments, we still find Eros occurring in 
the sense of the God of Love.® 

® Anacreon, 64 ; see the edition of the True 
Fragments by Bergk and that of the spurious 
Anacrcontica by Fischer. — We are not to 
forget the distinction that was made between 
the Aphrodite Ouranios and the Aphrodite 
Pandcmos. Cf. Socrates, in Xenophon ^s Sywr 
posium; see also Plato’s Symposium, 


Eros in the Fifth Century and After 

It is in the fifth century b.c., in the 
texts of Aeschylus, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, that we come upon what is 
almost a new word, an eros that means 
violent desire, desire in general, desire 
for a thing (a meaning we have seen 
foreshadowed in Homer), epox; irevo?;® 
the vocable has been weakened in some- 
what the same manner as has our word, 
passion — the schoolgirl with her ‘^pas- 
sion" for chocolates. Love, the short 
of it is, has become Lust; and Lust is 
not single of eye. In the course of the 
same century, Euripides coined his 
plural, Erotes, his example was fol- 
lowed by Simonides, and the door was 
open for Ovid’s troop of little naked 
loves (the ^‘corpora nudorum amo- 
rxim^*), and for the parvi Amoves of 
Proper! i 118 .^“ Eros, soon to become the 
Roman Cupid, is now the sweetly sick- 
ish, prankish, tormenting boy, torment- 
ing gods and men alike, who is to exist 
with no remarkable metamorphosis from 
the Alexandrians and the Latin Elegists 
down through Shakespeare to the eight- 
eenth century and later. Following 
that enervating enchantment against 
which the souls of Homeric heroes 
wrestled, Eros the T'^nifier has been 
pluralized into a cluster of waggish 
elves. 

It is to be noted that this change in 
the conception of love is synchronous 
with one in the character of Greek 
plastic art. Greek sculpture down to 
the fifth century b.c. is uniformly non- 
representational in all its varieties, the 
Mycenaean, Cretan, Achaean or ITo- 

® See the Eumenides, 865. Cf. Herodotus, 
ixu ipufrd Tivot (V., 32), also the ipm hi 

the Suppliants (521) of Aeschylus. Cf. the 
Agamemnon, 341, and Thucydides, VI., 24. 
Cf. the Latin cupidus, cupido (our cupidity ) ; 
this sense will be found in Ennius (sec tho 
rendering of the Euripidean tfi€poi y^viriiXde in 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, III., 26, and 
in Plautus’ Trinummvs, III,, ii, 50, and else- 
where). 

Metamorphoses, X,, 516. (Tho singular, 
Cupido, as the name of the god of love will 
be found in Cicero’s De natura deorum. III., 
23.) Propertius, III., i, 11, and elsewhere. 
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meric, as are the Dipylon vases of the 
‘‘Dark Age’’ or “ -Archaic Era” (the 
vase-paintings), etc. It is with the Age 
of Pericles that Greek art becomes 
photographically realistic, a realism 
which is to be given a philosophic 
formulation in Plato’s theory of Mime- 
sis, and which is finally to be typified 
by those grapes of the painter Apelles, 
which were so life-like that the birds 
came to peck at them. Pre-Periclean 
Greek art bears much the same relation 
to the Periclean and i>ost-Periclean va- 
rieties that Byzantine painting does to 
the medieval. It is primarily architec- 
tural-functional, in the form of the 
bas-relief, and in feeling, too, and origi- 
nal conception it has a cosmic- 
interpretative character, just as has the 
painting of the Middle Ages. 

In other words, as civilization ap- 
proaches a peak of intellectual bril- 
liancy, whether in the Periclean epoch 
or in the Renaissance, there occurs a 
certain reduction, in art and thought, 
to the rational human scale, which may 
be looked upon as an advance or a 
mark of growing decadence, as one’s 
view is mystical or non-mystical. It 
may merely be pointed out here, in con- 
nection with the Greek Eros, that there 
occurred : 

1 ) a reduction of significance, from 
the cosmic to the human plane, indi- 
cated by a decided weakening of the 
word, to the Trojtog y.at sSyjtuo? epo? of 
Homer and the epcog tivo? of Aeschylus; 

2) a division and plnralization of the 
erotic motive (the Euripidean Erotes),^^ 
which, as will be seen, was to lead to 
that widespread sexual safietij, deple- 
tion and impotence which Christianity 
found when it came upon the scene. 

If the evolution of the Greek Eros has 
been traced in some detail, it is for the 
reason that, with Periclean civilization 
setting the cultural norm which West- 
ern Europe of the Renaissance and 
after was to follow, the Hellenic con- 
ception of Love, filtered through the 
Roman, and combatted by the Christian 

See the hard things that Nietzsche has to 
say of Euripides, in his Birth of Tragedy, 


ascetic impulse, was to exert a power- 
fully determining influence upon litera- 
ture down to modern times. 

The Greek Love-Literature 

With the Greeks, we do not come 
upon many of those distinctive “love- 
books” that constitute the modern col- 
lector’s delight. About the only work 
that qualifies for this category is Lu- 
cian’s Dialogues of Courtezans (which 
were to provide the model for the 
sixteenth-century Aretino’s Ragiona> 
menti). It is with the Dialogues, in- 
deed, the Sapphic fragments, and 
certain of the epigrams from the 
A nthologij,^^- perhaps;, — it is with these 
works and those of the Latin Elegiac 
poets, in particular the love-books of 
Ovid, that it is customary to begin the 
occidental bibliography of that species 
of literature which classes as Erotica. 
There would be a good many more 
items in the Greek, if it were not that 
so many works have been lost, while 
others have come down to us only in 
fragments which remain buried in 
learned collections. 

The Comic Fragments, e.g., are a 
small mine of erotic information and 
sidelights. In the Greek comic authors, 
extant in whole or in part, in Aristoph- 
anes, Menander, Antiphanes, Anaxilas, 
Diodes, Eubulus, Xenarchus, Philemon, 
Alexis, Timocles, Eunicus, Aristgoras, 
etc., will be found satires of the courte- 
zans and hetairai, their mode of life and 
their vices, while occasionally, as in the 
case of Menander or Eunicus, we will 

There were a number of Greek Antholo- 
gists, the first being Meleager of Gadara, about 
100 B.c. ; Meleager was followed by Philippus 
of Thessaloniea, by Agathias, and others ; 
there are also the collections of Constantinus 
Cephalas (known as the Vatican, or the Pala- 
tine), and of Maximus Planudes. There have 
been numerous translations from the Anthology 
(so called) into English, and English poets 
have drawn freely upon it for material and 
inspiration. The influence of the Anthology 
is particularly evident in the work of such 
modern poets as H. D. and Kichard Aldington. 
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find the playwrights dedicating works 
to their courtezan mistresses/® 

The Greek anecdotal literature re- 
volving about the courtezan is a rich 
one. To Callistratus is attributed a 
History of Courtezans, to Gorgias the 
Sophist a work on the Courtezans of 
Athens, to Apollodorus a treatise on a 
similar subject, and to the comic au- 
thors, jMacho and Lynceus, collections 
of their witty sayings. Among the 
script ores erotici, or definitely erotic 
writers, Aristaenetus and Alciphron 
contributed, among other writings, col- 
lections of Letters. Much incidental en- 
lightenment is to be had from such 
works as the Deipnosophistai^* of 
Athenaeus and from other writers. As 
far back as the seventh century b.c., we 
meet with an ardent erotic poet in 
Aleman, the gigantic eater of antiquitj^ 
and lover of the ‘^philosophic” hetaira, 
Megalostrate of Sparta. How much of 
this type of literature has been lost, it 
would be impossible to say.^® 

Sappho and the Pangs of Love; Beginnings 
of the Bomantic Impulse 

On the nature of Sappho’s sexual 
passion, which Horace has characterized 
as * * mdsciila/ * it is not neces.sary to 
expatiate here. The point to be stressed, 
rather, is the intensity of her passion, 
as revealed in the famous Sapphic Ode, 
its hopeles.sness, symbolized by her 
tragic death. This is something other 
than an eros that is nothing more than 

For the comic authors on the courtezan, 
see: the Neottis and the Monotropos of 
Anaxilas; the Thalatta of Dioch-s; the Clepsy- 
dra, the Parnychis and the Cercope of Eubu- 
lus; the Thais of Menander; the Adelphoi of 
Philemon ; the Jsostasion of Alexi.s ; the Ikarioi 
of Timocles; the Anthea of Eunicus; the 
MammaJeythos of Aristagoras; the Pentathle 
of Xenarchus; etc., etc. 

1* Literally, ‘ * Dinner-Sages, ^ * the title of a 
work by Athenaeus which was a sort of 
gourmet ’s almanac. Athenaeus is a vivid 
source-book for the manners of Grecian an- 
tiquity. 

1® Much of it was lost through the early 
Christian censorship. For the Greek erotics, 
see R. Hercher ’s Erotici scriptores Graeci, 
1858-59. 

1® There was even a widespread belief that 
Sappho was a hennaphrodite. 


lust. It is an encounter with Eros the 
Destroyer, an anticipation of Psyche’s 
infernal descent, in Appuleius’ legend. 

This discovery of the suffering that 
lies in love is one that is to be again 
forcefully embodied in literature, but 
from a different point of view (that of 
rebellion, in place of acceptance), some 
twenty-four-hundred years later, by the 
eighteenth-century IMadame de La Fay- 
ette, author of La Princesse de Clcves; 
although there were other women writ- 
ers along the way — Christine de Pisan 
in the fifteenth century is one — who 
had liad much the same experience. As 
for that as])ect of the Sapphic libido 
which distinguishes it from what is 
known as normal love, it has had a 
spokesman in our day.^^ 

The Greek attitude toward the sexual 
relation was a prevailingly non-romantic 
one. There was, certainly, none of that 
pre-marriage romanticism which reached 
a high point the century past ; and any 
display of ardor between husband and 
wife would have been looked upon as 
unbecoming, would have been to put the 
wife, a respectable matron, into the 
same class as the courtezan, the concu- 
bine or the hetaira. It was to the 
courtezan or the concubine that the 
husband turned for sensual pleasure, to 
the hetaira for the same thing plus a 
certain companionship, the intellectual 
quality of which has been perhaps, at 
times, exaggerated. 

In war, on long military campaigns, 
the general would turn to his boys, as 
John Addington Symonds has pointed 
out, in his A Problem in Greek Ethics; 
and this relation would seem to have 
posse.ssed a more ardent character than 
did the conjugal one, the element of 
companionship, as with the hetaira, en- 
tering into it. The case of Socrates and 
Alcibiades is, of course, long since 
famous. 

Radclyffe Hall, author of The Well of 
Loneliness (1928). 

The writers are strangely silent, on the 
whole, as to the place which the concubine 
occupied in Greek life; but there is no doubt 
that concubinage was an institution with the 
Greeks. 
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It is not exact, however, to make the 
statement, which has been made, that 
the romantic conception is wholly alien 
to the classic Greek mind. Sappho 
and certain of the other pieces in the 
Artthology are there to contradict such 
an assertion; and modern scholarship 
has shown that, in the later Hellenistic 
period, there was even the bepjinning 
of a romantic form closely resembling 
the modern novel, as in Longus’ ro- 
mance of Daphnis and Chine or the 
Aethiopica of Holiodorus. 

Love among the Latins 

The Latin love-literature goes back to 
ante-classical times, to such works as 
the Erotopacgnion of Laevins and the 
Fescinnine verses of the historian, En- 
nius, compositions of which we are told 
by other writers. The Roman play- 
wrights, Plautus and Terence, like the 
Greek comic authors, contribute their 
share to the picture that we are able 
to form of the sexual manners of the 
Romans in the second century b.c. For 
the Augustan Age and later, in addition 
to the more distinctive love-poets such 
as Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid, and Horace, wh(> is in large part 
a love-poet also, there is much to be had 
from the satirists, Juvenal and Persius, 
from the epigrammatist, Martial, from 
a historian such as Suetonius, author of 
the Livis of the Caesars, and even from 
a moralist like Seneca and so compara- 
tively chaste a writer as Virgil, who in 
the eighth book of his Aeneid gives a 
vivid description of the loves of Venus 
and Vulcan, while in his Georgks he 
U]mn occasion depicts a sylvan satyr- 
like passion. The grave Pliny amused 
himself by writing lascivious verses; 
and he it was who launched the apology 
which Martial was to voice: **lasciva 
est nohis pagina, vita proha,^^ Simi- 
larly, Appuleiiis, a sage in life and 
teaching, becomes a profligate in his 
epigrams and his letters. The Venus 
Libentia (or Lubentia), the ‘‘willing’’ 
Goddess of Delight, never lacked her 


worshipers at Rome. And finally, there 
is Petronius Arbiter, to condense for us 
in his sombre Cena Trimalchionis the 
picture of love under the Emperors. 

Much of the Latin as well as the 
Greek erotic literature suffered at the 
hands of the early Christian censors 
and expurgators. Many works have en- 
tirely perished, while others, such as the 
poems of Catullus and the writings of 
Petronius, have undoubtedly been tam- 
pered with or mutilated.^® 

Horace and the “Cupido Sordidus’* 

If the works of Horace, and espe- 
cially the EpodeSf have not commonly 
been regarded as falling within the 
domain of erotic literature, at least not 
to the point of becoming one of the 
“love-books,” this has been due in large 
part to professorial prudery, plus the 
ordinary classroom devitalization of 
texts, — the omission of the Epodes in 
certain editions and translations; such 
a commentary as: “The coarseness of 
this epode leads to omission of any out- 
line of its contents”; etc. In brief, the 
student conceivably may plod through 
Horace without realizing that his au- 
thor was one of the outstanding rakes 
of history, by way of being a Casanova 
of his day, although he failed to carry 
it off so jauntily as did the latter — ^he 
let his rake’s suffering and his fre- 

Lacroix, in his History of Prostitution 
(Part I., Chapter XIX.), lists a number of 
Greek and Koman erotics, now no more than 
names, whose works perished in this way; he 
mentions: Prociilus, imitator of Callimachus; 
Ilortensius; Servius Sulpitius; Sisenna, trans- 
lator of the MUrsii lihri of Aristides; Me- 
monius ; Ticida ; Sabellus, imitator of the 
Greek poetess, Elephantis; Cornificius; Eubius; 
Anscr; Porcius; Aedituus; Sotades, who gave 
his name to a special variety of erotic poetry, 
the ^‘sotadic,’* portraying unnatural love; 
Mimnermus of Smyrna; Hemiteon of Sybaris, 
author of a poem entitled Sybaritis; Nico; 
Musaeus; etc. These authors and their works 
are only known through references in other 
writers. Our curiosity is frequently stimu- 
lated, as when we hear Lucian speaking of 
the “obscene colloquies of the old philoso- 
phers. * * 
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quently mean and petty resentments 
show.“® 

Horace ^s poems go to form an amo- 
rous biography, in which the chronology 
has probably been deliberately mixed. 
The whole is a procession of the poet^s 
light-o Moves : Neaera, Lydia, Chloe, 
Barine, Phyllis, Glycera, Lyee, Cinara, 
Inachia, and all the rest, including, for 
variation, a male love or two, a Lysiscus 
or another. For Horace was a follower 
of the ‘^Cupido sordidua,** of the 
**parvi*^ or Amores/^'^ de- 

scendants lineal of the Greek Erotes. 
He assures us quite frankly that his 
preference is for ^^easy and convenient” 
amours and for courtezans, and in the 
Epodes, he acquaints us with his fond- 
ness for boys and young girls, going 
into ecstasies over the former wliich 
sound like a first draft of certain pas- 
sages in Oscar Wilde’s The Portrait of 
Dorian Grey. 

All this means that the poems are 
highly allusive, and are hardly to be 
understood without biographical notes, 
which are commonly not supplied. The 
‘‘Lady of the Elephants,” for instance, 
the **mu1ier nigria dignissima hands,** 
must be known to refer to an elderly 
and repulsive female flame of Horace’s, 
who had tried to come between the poet 
and a fresh amour in the person of a 
beautiful young courtezan, if all the 
venom of the verses is to be appreciated. 
The same is true of other poems, e.g., 
the *‘Matre pulchrd film pulchrior,** 

For Horace packed into liis creations 
all his emotional-amorous reactions, his 
sensual longings, his jealousy, his seduc- 
tive wiles, and, above all, his spite, as 
in the case of Canidia (masking a real- 
life Gratidia), the aged courtezan- 
sorceress. He had the petty, peevish 
disposition and the feline cruelty of the 

^ If Lacroix, in his jumbled and often 
scholarly inaccurate history, has done nothing 
else, he has made the lives of Horace and the 
other Roman love-poets come alive. Op. cit., 
Part I., Chapters XXIV.ff. \Thc Hintory of 
Prostitution (18/>l-r>2), by Paul Lacroix 
(Pierre Dufour), translated from the original 
French by Samuel Putnam, 1926, 3 vols. ; re- 
vised edition, 2 vols., 1931.] 

21 Odes, II., xvi, 15, and II., xi, 7. 


roue, a temperament that grew exacer- 
bated with age ; he seems haJf-con- 
sciously to have been in quest of some 
sort of constancy among a class of 
women whose profession was fickleness, 
and the result was jarring to his nerves ; 
he had not, to repeat, the surfacely 
nonchalant bearing of a Casanova, and 
the impression he gives is that of an 
almost feminine cattishness. 

As a consequence of his philander- 
ings, penis puHssirtms* * though he 
may have been (the nickname conferred 
by the Emperor Augustus), he finds 
himself upon occasion ^^pene soluto,** 
as in the presence of the Lady of the 
Elephants, who accordingly has to re- 
sort to other means of stimulation 
(“ore ad Jahorandum est iihi**). We 
come liere upon that note of impotence 
which is a dominant one in the later 
Latin love-literature, as we are to see in 
the case of other poets. 

Catullus and His “Lascivious Page*’ 

A thing that strikes us at once in 
connection with the Poems of (’atullus 
is the language that is employed. This 
is the language of the street and the 
brothel, of the courtezan herself, the 
obscenities mingling in an at times dis- 
concerting manner with the ])Oetic 
beauties, in those of the Carmina which 
have come down to us — it has been 
estimated that at least half of r’atullus’ 
poetic output has perished, thanks to 
the early (Christian censorship, which 
has been spoken of. For the character 
of his language, the poet proffered 
Martial’s apology; he declared that the 
poet himself must be pure, but for all 
of that, his own life was obviously far 
from chaste. In his poetic work, how- 
ever, he exhibits a concentration of 
passion — for the famous Lesbia, of the 
“Sparrow” — that contrasts with Hor- 
ace’s many loves; the name of only one 
other real amour is to be met with in 
his verses. 

As for his Lesbia, said to have been 
the daughter of a Roman senator, there 
has been much discussion as to the 
character of her libido, and, partly be- 
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cause Catullus addressed to her an 
imitation of the Sapphic Ode, she has 
been made out to have merited her 
name, while the Sparrow has been 
seen as a young girl companion and 
lover of Lesbia. Such the passer 
delicia^ meae puellae/^ 

Catullus appears to have loved Lesbia 
passionately all his life ; but this did not 
prevent his frequenting courtezans, and 
we hear him addressing a violent re- 
proach to a stinking strumpet’’ 
(pudlda moecha) who has stolen his 
manuscripts. His sexual life was an 
excessive one, and he boasts of '^renew- 
ing nine times my amorous exploits” in 
a single night, which reminds us of a 
similar bit of bragging on Ovid’s part. 
The result was, he was a decrepit old 
man at thirty-four, and died at the age 
of thirty-six. Poetically, he carries on 
the theme of promiscuity and of deple- 
tion; it is, indeed, an anthology of 
impotence which is to be found all the 
way from Horace to Martial and 
Pet ron ills. 

Catullus’ work, as has been stated, is 
linguistically significant ; and it stands 
out for its high poetic qualities. A 
number of English translations of his 
Poems have been made, but none of 
them has succeeded in capturing the 
subtle and elusive rhythm and shading 
of the original.*" 

Tibullus and Propertius 

Tibullus and Propertius likewise 
carry on the motive of impotence. The 
former, one of the "triumvirs of love,” 
as an old rhetorician calls him, began 
under the literary influence of Catul- 
lus. His flame was Cynthia, and there 
s(*ems to have been something of a 
literary element in their relationship, 
although, when conflicting reports are 
simmered down, she appears to have 
been merely a courtezan, in this era of 
poets and courtezans. He, too, died at 
an early age, that of forty, after having 
buried his mistress ; and there is a 

22 A translation of the Carmina^ by the 
young American poet, Horace Gregory, was 
published in 1930. 


Poesque touch to the end of their ro- 
mance. As for Tibullus, he began life 
by ruining his constitution in sexual 
orgies. He hymns his Delia, and he 
also had affairs with Neaera and 
Glycera, courtezan friends of Horace, 
traces of which are to be found in his 
poems. 

Ovid, ** Legislator of Love” 

"The precentor and legislator of the 
art of love” is the term which has been 
applied to Ovid. The "love-books of 
Ovid,” the Ars amatoria, the Amoves , 
the Remedia Amoris, are a distinct 
item in the erotic bibliography, and 
have been exquisitely illustrated by 
Jean de ^osschere.^® Aesthetically, 
poetically, Ovid’s place is a high one. 
This is due in part to his intense and 
unsparing self-criticism, which led him 
to burn a number of his books and to 
attempt, in exile and at the end of his 
career, to destroy them all. Sexually, 
he conveys the impression of being a 
little more robust than Tibullus or 
Propertius ; but we are not to forget his 
experience with his beloved Corinna, 
when, Ovid being unequal to the occa- 
sion, she accuses him of having come 
to her "tired out with love,” and he 
explains that "me memini numeros 
sustinuisse novem^^; the lady thereupon 
turns to her captain, the poet’s rival, 
back from the Asiatic wars. 

Ti 

the mythologic loves of gods and god- 
desses, becomes Ovid’s major interest in 
life, and to it he brings all the gifts of 
his genius, his flne imagination and his 
superb craftsmanship. His acquaint- 
ance with the secrets and mysteries of 

23 The Love Books of Ovidj 1925. Among 
Bo88ch^^e’8 other illustrated volumes may be 
noted: The Plays of AristophaneSy 1928; The 
Golden Asse oj Lucius Apuleus, 1923, with 
which, cf. L^Ane d*Or d*Apulee, Paris, aux 
trois Magots, 1928 ; The DecameroUf 1930 
(Richard Aldington translation) ; The Works 
of Frani^ois Rabelais (Samuel Putnam, Ameri- 
can language translation), 1929; Ten Droll 
TaleSy first decade, 1926 ; Ten Droll Tales, sec- 
ond decade, 1930; for bibliography, see The 
World of Jean de Bosschire, by Samuel Put- 
nam, 1931, pp. 158-59. 
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love and of the feminine bondoir is 
thoroii^h-proin" and minute, and he is 
capable of penning? an exhaustive trea- 
tise on cosmetics, or on the remedies for 
a broken heart. He remains one of the 
great love-poets of all time. 

Martial, Painter of Imperial Manners 

Following a seeming half-century lull 
in erotic production comes Martial with 
his Epigrams, probably the most licen- 
tious body of verse of literary quality 
that there is. AVhat Martial really 
affords us, as some one has remarked, 
is a picture of prostitution and deprav- 
ity under some seven Roman emperors. 
In his obscenity, he started out, it is 
likely, by imitating Catullus, but he 
improved upon the latter In this point. 
When attacked for the ^‘freedom” of 
his writing, his reply was that ^^a poem 
could not please without a menfnlaA^ 
In this, he was doubtless catering to the 
tastes of the Imperial court. In self- 
defense, however, he gave poetic form 
to the pagina . . . vita prnha*^ 

apology, the substance of which we 
have already seen Pliny and Catullus 
making use of. 

The truth is, Martial led a libertine’s 
life, and even carried his libertinism 
into his home, as witness the insulting 
poems he addresses to his wife, ui)braid- 
ing the latter for her moralistic inter- 
ference with his pleasures, and for not 
be willing to satisfy his de.sires, as in 
the lines: 

Paedicare negas; dahat hoc CorncHa Grac^ho, 
Julia Pomprio, Pnrcia, Brute, fihif 
Dulcia dardanio nondum viiscenfr minustro 
Pocula, Juno fuit pro Ganymede Jovi. 

And when his wife comes upon him in 
a flagrant act with one of his own .sex, 
and offers herself to satisfy his whim, he 
is more insulting still : 

Parace tuis igitur dare mascula nomina rebus; 

Teque puta cunnos, uxor, habere duos. 

This will give the flavor of Martial at 
his balde.st. 

The prime quality of Martial’s work 
is its power in depicting the manners 


of first-century Rome ; it fulfills a func- 
tion corresponding to that of the mod- 
ern roman dc rnoeurs. The types of the 
day are inimitably caught and set down, 
with a broad .streak of caricature, and 
as recreated by Martial, significantly 
tend to pass into proverbs. The courte- 
zans among others are victims of the 
poet’s caustic pen; and like Horace and 
other of his predecessors, IMartial at 
times takes out an amorous spite, for 
he admits that he has committed numer- 
ous “phallic solecisms” {**saepe sole- 
cismum mentula nostra fecit^^). 

The final glimj).se that we have of 
^Martial is as a reformed and re])entant 
rake; he has been saved by his wife I and 
brought hack to i)rovincial Spain, to 
lead henceforth a rural, domestic — and 
moralizing — existence, he who years be- 
fore had declared that there was “noth- 
ing more contemptible than Priapus be- 
come a priest of C’ybele.” 

Martial’s works, during the author’s 
lifetime, were (‘xtremely popular, being 
much sought after by what to-day would 
be termed “curiosa collectors.” They 
were to be found in all well-stocked li- 
braries of the worldly, and in “handy’* 
format, might be carried to the bath or 
anywhere. The poet had no illusions as 
to the character of his audience, inform- 
ing us that he is read by “the young, 
women of easy manners, and the old 
man who pesters his mistrc.ss. ” Promi- 
nent among his readers wi‘re the deb- 
auchees of the Imperial court and the 
fashionable courtezans of the day. Had 
his verses not [)ossessed solid literary 
merit, they might have peri.shed as have 
the works of .so many other erotic writ- 
ers, many of whom are no longc^r .so 
much as a name. 

The Erotica Trade in Ancient Borne 

Martial was far from being the only 
writer who was popular for his lu- 
bricity. The works of (’atullus were a 
close rival in this respect; and there 
were other authors, mere names now, 
such as J’edo, Mar.sus, Getullicu.s. There 
was one bookseller, a freedman by the 
name of Secundus, who kept a shop in 
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back of the Templum Pacis, who spe- 
cialized in this trade, lie was heavily 
patronized hy courtiers and courtezans 
alike, and by many a respectable ma- 
tron as well ; for matrons then as now 
sometimes indulf^ed such a taste as this, 
in under-cover fashion. Martial even 
takes a jibe at them for their hypocrisy, 
in pretending to prefer a painfully 
chaste and innocuous writer like Cos- 
conius. The courtezans likewise occa- 
sionally put on airs, and pretended to 
prefer the works of Tibullus, Propertius 
and Ovid, as being superior literary pro- 
ductions. But whatever happened. Mar- 
tial was assured of a sale ; and the same 
was true of the other writers mentioned ; 
the systematic trade in erotica had long 
since begun. 

Petronius, or Love under Nero 

Although Petronius Arbiter died in 
67 A. I)., and Martial not until 101 a.d., 
it seems more logical to treat the author 
of the Cena Trirnalchionis last, as mark- 
ing the climax if not the end of the 
Roman erotic literature. The Arbiter 
of Refinements was noted for his clever- 
ness and literary skill as well as for his 
taste in decadence. While he pictures 
all the vices of his age, it is never to 
thunder against them like a Juvenal ; in 
this sense of the word, he is not a sati- 
rist ; his motto is, “blush at nothing” 
(“wee piuleat quidquanU^) ; he is easy 
on the courtezans, as the poets were not, 
and about his worst re})roach is for a 
bit of over-rouging noAV and then, or 
something of the sort ; such a work as 
the Saiyrwon can hardly be said to have 
been composed for the correction of 
those Neronian manners which it pic- 
tures, but rather runs the risk which the 
roman de mocurs always does, that of 
encouraging the vices set forth. 

If anything would tend to forestall 
such an effect, it would be the sadness 
and sombreness in which so relentless 
a portrayal is inevitably suffused; vice 
and excesses lose much of their attract- 
iveness when so cruelly unveiled. Pe- 
tronius was a great realist, and his work, 
which has a relation to the modem 


novel, deserved to survive. Only a small 
part of it, however, less than a tenth it 
has been said, has come down to us — 
the Christian censorship once again; it 
is likely that, owing to that censorship, 
the most obscene portions have perished. 
“Baths, wine and love” were all there 
was in life for the chronicler of debauch- 
ery who, with Nero’s wrath upon him, 
erided by opening his own veins. They 
were physically ruinous * corrnmpani 
corpora sana**), but they were all there 
was, and so he lived for them to the 
end, and set them down in exquisite 
prose. 

It may be said once more, that what 
we have all the way, from Horace’s 
penis solutm C*si quid in Flacco viri 
esU*) to Martial’s “solecisms” and the 
dinner of Trimalchio is a record of am- 
orous exhaustion, — erotic impotence as 
a widespread social phenomenon break- 
ing into literature. Such was the world 
with which an escetic Christianity came 
to cope. 

The coming of Christianity is com- 
monly taken as marking the meeting and 
the clash of two powerful life-views, 
the Hellenic and the Hebraic, the one 
standing for a pagan “sensualism,” the 
other for “spirituality.” But as a mat- 
ter of fact, the New Testament view, 
with regard to sex, as in other points, 
is far from being identical with the old 
Hebraic one, representing rather a modi- 
fication of Hebraism by contact with the 
Hellenistic world. Accordingly, before 
considering the conflict of the new as- 
ceticism with that erotic promiscuity 
and excess into which the Greco-Roman 
civilization had lapsed, it may be well to 
have a look at the Old Testament con- 
ception of love. 

A Backward Glance at the Hebrew Love 
Literature 

Numerous love passages might be se- 
lected from the Old Testament, and 
from the various books one might ex- 
tract, as Lacroix does, a picture of pros- 
titution among the ancient Hebrews.”* 

2* See, especially. Proverbs, Chapters V. and 
VII. 
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From Moses and his dusky mistress 
down through Solomon and his Song, 
the element of sensuality is strongly pro- 
nounced among the Jews. This some- 
times finds a gentle lyric-pastoral ex- 
pression, as in that charming idyl, the 
Book of Ruth, but it is in the Song of 
Songs, inspired by the passion of Solo- 
mon and the Shulamite, that Hebrew 
sensualism attains a gorgeous peak of 
amorous-poetic rapture. 

The Song, of course, is one of the 
great love-books of the world, in spite 
of the attempts of theological commenta- 
tors to make it out to be a metaphorical 
description of Christ’s love for his 
Church, than which, nothing could be 
much more stupid, in view of the obvi- 
ousness of the personal, sexual theme. 
In the original, the Song is in the form 
of a dialogue or drama. One of the 
striking things about it is the manner 
in which it retains its shimmering love- 
liness in almost any language into which 
it is rendered, each tongue appearing to 
lend it fresh beauties of its own ; it 
would almost seem that it is impossible 
to spoil it in translation, which com- 
monly takes away so much.**'^ The Song 
of Songs has given rise to a small litera- 
ture, and its love story has been retold 
in many forms."® It has also inspired 
many interpretations in plastic art. 

The point to be made here is that the 
view of sensual love to be encountered 
in Solomon’s Song stands in violent con- 
trast to that promulgated by Pauline 
Christianity. The latter view is by w^ay 
of being a reaction to the decadent 
sensuality of Paganism, and as such, 
exhibits that intensity which an effective 
reaction to so powerful a stimulating 
cause might be expected to display. It 
is only in this light that the new con- 

2® The Song is possessed of a sensuous verbal 
magic somewhat like that of Dante’s verse; 
but where with Dante, it seems impossible to 
carry over the sensuous effect, the miracle ap- 
pears to work itself in the case of Solomon’s 
creation. St. Jerome’s Latin of the Vulgate 
is one of the most effective versions. 

2® Among these may be mentioned, Sulamith, 
a Prose Poem of Antiquity, by Alexandre 
Kuprin, translated from the Hussian by B. 
Guilbert Guemey, 1923. 


ception of love which came to combat 
the old, a conflict destined to be reflected 
in literature, is to be understood. 

The Pauline View of Love: “Marry or 
Bum” 

With the preaching of St. Paul, a 
sudden fury against the flesh bursts 
upon the gentiles of the Roman Empire. 
The Romans, toying vuth their little 
nude Cupids, are found to be given over 
to ^‘ignominious passions”: 

They have changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptihle God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness through the 
lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor their 
own bodies between themselves. . . . 

Pf have yielded your members to iniquity; 
even so now yield your members, servants to 
righteousness unto holiness. . . . 

For this is the will of God, even your sancti- 
fication, that ye .should ab.stain from fornica- 
tion, and that every one of you should possess 
hixS vessel in sanctification and honor, not in the 
lust of coneupiscf nee, even as the Gentiles 
which know not God, for God hath not called 
us unto uncleanness but unto holiness. . . . 

So thunders the flaming Apostle. 
“The works of the flesh are fornication” 
— “that ye should abstain from forni- 
cation” — such is the burden of the apos- 
tolic message to Thessalonians, Ephe- 
sians, Corinthians, Galatians, Colos- 
sians: “Mortify, therefore, your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth ; 
fornication, inordinate affection, con- 
cupiscence.” For: “he that soweth to 
the flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion, but he that soweth to the spirit 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 
And the core of the teaching is: 

Because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So then they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God. 

The only way out, aside from fasting, 
prayer, meditation and penance, roads 
to the new Christian heaven of chastity, 
was the equally novel institution of 
Christian marriage; for “It is better to 
marry than to burn” {quod si non sc 
continent, nuhent, as the Vulgate has 
it). This, it may be pointed out, is the 
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view of love and of marriage which was 
to come down, through the Church on 
her ascetically functioning side, and 
through an essentially Pauline Protes- 
tantism, to constitute the outlook of 
Somerset Maugham’s South Sea mis- 
sionary in Rain and that of the modem 
‘‘Iloly-Roller” (cf. the stress on ‘‘holi- 
nc»ss”) and his kind, with marriage re- 
duced to a legalized relationship for the 
propagation of the species. 

All this is a good deal more readily 
comprehended, as a revulsion against 
promiscuity and depletion, if the last 
book we have laid down before taking 
up our St. Paul happens to have been, 
say, one of the later Roman love-poets. 
P"or Paul, while “a Hebrew of He- 
brews,” a Pharisee steeped in legal Ju- 
daism, was, it is not to be forgotten, as 
the son of a Roman citizen of Tarsus, 
in direct contact with Hellenic culture 
and, at the same time, with the feeling 
and ideology of imperial Rome. And 
yet, there can be no doubt, his teaching, 
his fulrninations, came with a sense of 
al)ruptness, of shock. They were in 
contrast, for one thing, with the more 
tolerant attitude of philosophers who 
had gone before ; they were even, to tell 
the truth, in some contrast to St. John’s 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; 
that which is bom of the spirit, spirit.” 
The Pauline ideas and ideals, however, 
were the ones that were to prevail with 
the Fathers of the Church and with the 
Councils. “Hating,” St. Jude puts it, 
“even the garment spotted by the 
flesh.” 

In seeking the source of this brusque 
and furious revx)lt against the flesh, we 
may trace certain elements back to pre- 
Christian Judaism, as far back as Solo- 
mon, and farther, to a certain Puritan- 
ism in the Hebraic character, a stress 
on the sanctity of family life and the 
purity of the home, an inclination to 
the dogma, if not always to the practice, 
of monogamy, — in any case, a highly 
developed sense of the family.*^ Paul 

27 This inclined the Jew to favor a prosti- 
tution restricted to foreign women, a term 
which eumc to be synonymous with prostitute. 


is a legalistically minded Jew, looking 
out over the Greek and Roman world in 
which he lived ; and bent upon building 
up a Church which should be, in a way, 
another Roman empire, he is inde- 
fatigably laying the foundation stones 
of the edifice of Christian chastity and 
medieval monasticism. The old world 
was to last for some time yet; but the 
seed had been planted, and it held the 
germ of growth and of dogmatic victory. 

The seed was not wholly novel, not 
wholly Pauline, but had dropped from 
an ancient bough. Sacred chastity had 
existed alongside sacred prostitution 
from very early times. There was the 
contemporary, or practically contempo- 
rary, casta placent superis** of the 
anything but chaste Tibullus: ‘‘Away 
from the altar he who has spent the 
night with Venus!” There were the 
Vestals; but their virginity, Lacroix as- 
sures us, “did not extend below the gir- 
dle,” and there are churchly Fathers 
and apologists — St. Ambrose in his De 
Virginitate, I\Iinucius Felix, and others 
— who have considerable to say to the 
same effect; although we must keep in 
mind that they are naturally not ex- 
empt from parti pris in their eagerness 
to establish the originality, as well as 
the superiority, of the apostolic insti- 
tution. 

The classic spirit was by no means 
one-sided ; there had been an Artemis 
and a Pallas, as well as an Aphrodite; 
There had been an Aphrodite Ouranios 
as well as an Aphrodite Pandemos ; 
there had been fastings, too, and prayer 
and penance in the older rites. Chris- 
tian virginity, monasticism, asceticism 
was but a counter-stress and over-stress, 
following upon the abuse and degenera- 
tion, the degradation of the Erotic Prin- 
ciple. 

The Ohristlan Eros 

But Love, even though no longer em- 
bodied in the rites of Eros and Aph- 

Lacroix, op. ci#., Part I., Chapter III. ; see also 
the present writer’s paper on “The Psycho- 
pathology of Prostitution,” in the symposium, 
Woman^s Coming of Agcy edited by S. D, 
Schmulhausen and V. F. C^verton, 1931. 
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rodite, even though shrouded now in 
Christian veils and masked as Divine 
Love, was not so easily to be routed 
from the scheme of things; and beside 
that new enmity of the flesh which 
Christianity fulgurantly inculcated, 
there grew up, as taught by the same 
fier^" Apostle, a doctrine of love, a doc- 
trine that we find set forth in that ec- 
static hymn, the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Coi'inthiuns. 

‘ ‘ And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
love/’ 

The word in the King James Version 
is “charity,” but the sense is “brotherly 
love.” The Greek noun is which 

is not out of classical Greek, but dis- 
tinctly Hellenistic, of the New Testa- 
ment. True, it comes from a verb, 
avaTraco, which dates as far back as 
Horner;”^ but it is interesting to note 
the heightened intensity which has been 
conferred upon the root. The meaning 
of avaraco varies between a welcome, 
or entertainment, extended to guests and 
a mild form of pleasure or contentment 
in general. 

’Ava-y;, on the other hand, is that love 
which moves heaven and earth, the love 
of the Father and of the Only Begotten 
for the world, and that Pauline death to 
the world and “dissolving in the 
Christ” which is manifested in a love 
for all. This divine love is beheld — we 
see it clearly in the passage quoted above 
— as the ultimate all-embracing meaning 
and justification of life. Beside it, all 
else is as naught, — the gift of tongues, 
the gift of prophecy, the understanding 
of mysteries, intellectual attainments, 
even faith the mountain-moving, or that 
semblance of charity (love) which be- 
stows all its goods upon the poor and 
gives its body to be burned. 

2* Homer prefers the form, d’yaurdtu. ’Aydirrj 
occurs in the Odyssey^ XXIII., 214; c£. Ihid., 
XXI., 289. Plato, Pindar and others employ 
the verb in the weak sense. The noun, dydrrrif 
is to bo found, of course, in the Evangelists 
(cf. MattheWy XXIV., 12) and elsewhere in 
the New Testament. It is used in the plural, 
of the love-feasts of the early Christians, as 
in JudCf 12. 


This doctrine can hardly be said to 
have been original with Paul. There 
are St. John and his mystic logos, rep- 
resenting an even more universal, more 
cosmic, more apocalyptic view. It was, 
none the less, Paul who radiantly 
clothed the doctrine for the Gentiles, 
for that Greco-Roman world which had 
lost the Hesiodic theogonic Eros. 

Had Eros, then, returned in the garb 
of this lowly and despised cult, coming, 
not out of Hellas, but out of Judea and 
a manger, a cult founded by a Nazarene 
carpenter’s son, who died by being cru- 
cified between two thieves? In a man- 
ner, yes. The stress had been shifted 
back to the cosmic. The seemingly novel 
Ghristian teaching was in a manner a 
reaffirmation of Eros the creator, and 
on the other hand, was a revolt against 
all the fleshly manifestations of Eros. 

Eros is pertinacious, and the perdur- 
ing erotic elements in (’hristianity 
.scarcely need to be dwelt upon, — the 
mystic marriage with God’s son, for ex- 
ample, of which the institution of early- 
Ciiristian virginity, later to become mo- 
nasticism, is the symbol and sacrament ; 
the cult of the Sacred Heart today ; 
the fairly continuous reflorescence down 
the centuries of religious-erotic ])o- 
etrj';'’' the phenomenon of a Spanish 
St. Theresa or a St. John of the (’ross, 
etc. 

This brings us back to that relation 
between the religious and erotic senti- 
ments of which the anthropologist and 
the modern psychologist will tell us, 
which has become all but a platitude by 
now, and which is visible in the early 
ages of the Church in that incubus 
which lay upon the Fathers and theo- 
logians, Augustine, Tertullian, Origen, 
almost all of them: in Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, which have become the classic 
type, not to be omitted in any exhaustive 
treatment of sex in literature; in Ter- 

One is not to be taken in, here, by the 
false article, such as the book of burn amor 
of the thirteenth-century Sjjanish arch priest, 
Juan Ruiz, where, following a sort of Casa- 
nova’s guidebook to the weaker sex, we en- 
counter a hypocritical repentance in favor of 
divine love. 
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tullian's diatribes against women; and 
finally, in Origen's strong temptation to 
exclude women from the heaven he con- 
ceived.®^ 

Woman in the £arly Church 

The status of the early-Church woman 
is significant. In accordance with the 
Pauline theology, woman is now the 
child-bearing vassal and vessel of the 
Lord, and is to remain covered in the 
liouse of worship, out of deference to her 
earthly and symbolic lord, who is man. 
Eros has had his revenge. But mean- 
while, as the new sj)irit permeates the 
pagan world, finding a certain expres- 
sion in the pages of the non-Christian 
l)hil()Sophers, from Seneca to Api)uleius, 
just as it had had a certain foreshadow- 
ing in the ])hilosophy of the Stoics, man 
begins to discover that Eros, Love, has 
a relation to his new-found soul, or 
psiichc:''^ 

Appuleius and the Legend of Psyche 

It is with the second-century Ap- 
puleius that the legend of Cupid and 
Psyche finally crystallizes; for the leg- 
end itself had existed before; some 
traces of it are to be met with in most 
mythologies. It is, however, amid the 
ornate, tangy, African-flavored Latinity 
of the Mvi amor phases (the “Golden 
Ass”), and coming from the mouth of 
a hag, that we first have its full alle- 
goric and Platonic im]U)rt, which is Ap- 
j)uleius’ contribution; for the author, 
a rhetorician, was a follower of Plato. 
It is particularly significant, therefore, 

Cf. the story of Origen ’s self-castration. 
Ills views are the subject of much dispute, 
due to textual tamperings, but there is little 
doubt as to their general tendency on the sub- 
ject here under consideration. 

The Greek words, ^vxv ^md irvevna are to 
be compared. The sense, in either case, is 
animating hreath, or, literally, spirit. The 
former word, for example, in Homer (as in 
the Odyssey, XI., 207), is employed in the 
sense of a departed soul or ghost. We have, 
also, the anima mundi of the pliilosophers, as 
in Plato’s Timaeus. But it was Christianity 
that conferred the modern meaning; cf. Keats’ 
**Ode to Psycho”: ^^0 latest bom and love- 
liest vision far.” 


as coming after a century of Christian- 
ity and the new Christian agape. 

The legend, in its Appuleian form, is 
briefly this: 

Psyche is a king’s daughter, his 
youngest one. She incurs the jealousy 
of Venus, 'who wreaks revenge through 
her son, Cupid. The latter, as Virgil 
informs us, is obedient to his mother’s 
bidding.^- Venus’ plot is to have Psyche 
fall in love with the most despicable of 
the race of men, and it is Cupid’s task 
to see that this is brought about. The 
goddess fails to count upon Psyche’s 
charms, and the result is that Cupid 
himself falls enslaved. Cupid trans- 
ports Psyche to a secluded spot; and 
there, he \isits her by night, although 
she neither sees nor recognizes him. 
Psyche’s sisters now appear upon the 
scene and strive to convince her that her 
nightly guest is a frightful monster. 
Nothing will do but Psyche must see for 
herself, although (Tipid has warned her 
against all ill-advised curiosity. Heed- 
less of these admonitions, she lights a 
lamp, in the determination to look upon 
her companion as he sleeps. She is 
amazed and rendered ecstatic by the 
young god’s beauty; and in her trans- 
ports, she lets fall a drop of burning 
oil upon Cupid’s face, who straightway 
wakes and vanishes. 

The bereft Psyche now becomes a 
wanderer over the earth, searching ever 
for the more than mortal beauty she 
has glimpsed and lost. It is in this 
condition that the vengeful Venus finds 
and takes advantage of her. The sor- 
rowing Psyche is compelled to under- 
take a scries of the most difficult tasks, 
the last of which leads her all the way 
to Erebus. For she must seek, in the 
world of the dead, for the box contain- 
ing the precious ointment which is 
Beauty’s own. She secures the box and 
starts back for the land of the living. 
Like Pandora’s, her curiosity is too 
much for her, and she opens the box. 
The dense fumes that issue from it 

^~**Paret Amor dictis carae genetriois.** 
(A end'd, I., 689.) 
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thereupon overwhelm her, and she sinks 
in a stupor. 

Cupid then comes to the rescue; and 
at contact with his dart, Psyche is re- 
stored. The young Archer beseeches 
Jove to make his paramour immortal, 
which Zeus does, bestowing her at the 
same time upon her lover in marriage. 

Such is the tale. There are, as stated, 
certain mythological elements in it 
■which were common property before 
Appuleius' time. There is, for one 
thing, a patent suggestion of the Pan- 
dora legend.®® But there is more than 
this; mythological affinities and deriva- 
tions do not explain it all. There is a 
new conception of the soul in confronta- 
tion with love, amounting to a new con- 
ception of love. Two points in the myth 
stand out. One is the effect upon love 
of an unwise curiosity. The other is the 
motive of the purification and ultimate 
redemption of love through suffering, 
the restoration of the loved object, and 
the immortalization of psyche.®”* 

The Eros here met with is the old Eros 
the Destroyer (going back to the Vedic 
Siva), that Eros whose acquaintance 
Sappho had made, and by whom she 
had been vanquished. But a new ele- 
ment, for all of that, has entered ; and 
that is, the psyche. The problem of love, 
as set forth in literature, is hencefor- 
ward never more to be the same. The 
human reason has now become a factor; 
the reasoning vision is there. This gives 
rise to a conflict which is of the stuff of 
art, of literature. 

Pandora has been seen as an etiological 
or earth-myth, her function being to release 
evil spirits from the pithos^ or wine-jar 

grave”). There is also an obvious resem- 
blance to Eve. 

34 On the Psyche myth, see L. Friedlander ’s 
Vher das Mdrchen von Amor und Psyche (in 
Varstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Boms), 
and cf. E. Rohde’s Psyche. On Psyche in art: 
A. Conze’s De Psyches imaginihus quibusdamj 
or Max Collignon’s Essai sur les monuments 
grecs et romains relatifs au my the de Psyche. 
See, also: The Story of Eros and Psyche (re- 
told from Appuleius), together with Some 
Early Verses, by Edward Carpenter, 1923; and 
Eros and Psyche, a Fairy Tale of Ancient 
Greece, retold after Appuleius, by Paul Cams, 
illustrated by Paul Thumann, 1900. 


We are to find the theme continued 
down the ages, in that juice which Puck 
squeezes upon Titania^s lids, in the 
“crystallization’’ theory of a Stendhal, 
etc. We are to see the conflict in the 
Adolphe of a Benjamin Constant, to be- 
hold the femininely initiated revolt in a 
Madame de La Payette. The battle is 
now on between reason and instinct, 
a struggle which C. G. Jung has out- 
lined in his commentary on The Secret 
of the Golden Flower. Jung practically 
identifies Eros with instinct, intuition, 
as set over against the reason, the in- 
tellect. 

*‘Wc must never,” he says, ” forget our 
historical ])remi8e8. . . . we stumbled from the 
crudest beginnings of polytheism into the midst 
of a highly developed, oriental religion which 
lifted the imaginative minds of half-savages 
to a height which did not correspond to their 
degree of mental development. In order to 
keep to this height in some fashion or other, 
it was unavoidable that the sphere of the in- 
stincts should 1)0 thoroughly repressed. There- 
fore, rely?ious practice and moralit,<^ took on 
an outspokenly brutal, almost malicious char- 
acter. ’ ’ 

It is this character — “outspokenly 
brutal, almost malicious” — which we 
shall find the Middle Ages taking on 
with regard to the manifestations of 
Eros. 

Bringing the problem down to con- 
temporary terms, Jung goes on: 

“It is our task to build up our Western 
culture, Avhich sickens with a thousand ills. 

. . . Only after the decline of the Middle 
Ages, that is, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, when Hj)irit began to degenerate into 
intellect, there set in a reaction against the 
unbearable domination of intellectualism. . . . 
Intellect does, in fact, violate the soul when 
it tries to possess itself of the heritage of the 
spirit. It is in no way fitted to do this, be- 
cause S})irit is something higher than intellect, 
in that it includes not only the latter, but feel- 
ing as well. . . . Therefore, I can only take 
the reaction which begins in the West, against 
the intellect in favor of cros, and in favor of 
intuition, as a work of cultural advance, a 
widening of consciousness beyond th(? too nar- 
row limits set by a tyrannical intellect. ’ ’ 35 

We can see from the legend of 
Cupid and Psyche that, even before the 

33 The Secret of the Golden Flower, by Rich- 
ard Wilhelm and C. G. Jung, translated by 
Cary F. Baynes, 1932. 
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Middle Ages began, reason had been 
reared against instinct, against Eros; 
but the solution, it is to be noted, is in 
favor of the latter — it is Cupid’s dart 
that mystically restores Psyche, and 
which leads to her immortalization. The 
medieval attitude toward Eros, on the 
whole, is an instinctive-intuitive one, 
sternly and incessantly, if often futilely, 
combated by Christian asceticism; for 
Christianity itself, philosophically, was 
in the Platonic-Augustinian, rather in 
that Aristotelian stream which was to 
come to the surface with the thirteenth- 
century Aquinas. 

The Christian Agape in Practice 

Evolving out of the decadent sex- 
ridden Roman Empire, which attained 
its literary apogee in the Ceiia T rimaJ- 
chioiiis of Petronius and the Epigrams 
of ^lartial, — a civilization, incidentally, 
which possessed a special and highly de- 
veloped erotic vocabulary — Christian- 
ity, which had begun with love-feasts, 
was not long in becoming the inquisitor 
of Eros, assuming that character of 
which we have heard €Tung speaking. 
Not that the Fathers or later Princes of 
the Church were all of them, by any 
means, prigs or puritans, or that the 
Church itself was not ready enough to 
adopt a blinking eye where practice was 
concerned ; had not Augustine himself 
declared, ‘‘Suppress the courtezan, and 
you will overthrow everything through 
the caprice of the passions”? The 
whole question was intertwined with the 
thorny problem of evil in a God-made 
world, a problem with which Aquinas 
was to wrestle. For instinct, eras, had 
become — evil. 

The new asceticism did not have an 
easy time of it. There was scandal from 
the start, scandal intimately associated 
with the Christians’ own rites and dog- 

See Richard Reitzenstein Zur Sprache der 
latcinischen Erotik, 1912. — For an excellent 
view of Petronius by a modern Italian critic, 
see the essay by Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, 
translated by the present writer and published 
in the Paris-American review, This Quarter, 
July-August -September, 1930. 


mas. The early Christian agapai, in the 
Catacombs and elsewhere, were an occa- 
sion of malevolent gossip and slander; 
and even the Christian’s crown, virgin- 
ity, became more than once a snare. 
Especially was this true with the 
anchorites of the desert ; since from the 
clamorous Pauline chastity to a fanatic 
anchoret ism was but a step. St. Jerome 
is but one of a number of examples that 
might be cited; the demon of lust, of a 
carnal concupiscence was ever busy. 
And then, there were those weird hereti- 
cal sects which sprang up, and which 
were a source of scandal to the ortho- 
dox, by reason of their practice, and 
often their preaching as well.®^ 

It was alh by way of being a bitter 
struggle with that insuperable human 
erotic strength which to the Christian 
is weakness; and out of it was to come 
an inevitable hypocrisy and double- 
dealing, which becomes so ingrained as 
to sink to the subconsciousness. It is in 
this manner, and this manner only, that 
the blithe existence side by side of a 
frequently extreme licentiousness and 
a dogmatic piety, particularly in Renais- 
sance writers down to the triumph of 
Protestantism, is to be explained. It is 
the chthonian Eros asserting his rights, 
maintaining his sway. 

The Earth-Eros 

For the Earth-Eros always has held 
his owm, and doubtless always shall. 
He is to be found deep-fixed in the heart 
of folk-story and folk-song.®® Even the 
Protestant, more prudish usually than 
the Catholic, is unable to avoid him; as 
witness the amusing collection of erotic 
poems and epigrams at the hand of an 
“anonymous Protestant” of the six- 
teenth century, which we find in Pol- 
ish.®® For a French correspondent of 

Lacroix, op. cit., Part ii.. Chapter iv. 

^ Consult Contributions au folklore irotique : 
contes, chansons, usages, etc., recueillies aux 
sources orales, Paris, Eleinbron, 1906. 

Anonima-protestanta XVI wieku Erotyki, 
frasski, obrazki, epigramaty. Z rekoprisu 
wyoal Ignacy c przanowski. Krakow, 190S. 
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approximately the same period, we have 
but to consult Le Parnasse erotique*^ 
The motive runs through Middle Eng- 
lish,*^ and occasionally, as in the old 
Swabian love letters which Albert Ritter 
has collected, rises into real poetry. 

This is the deep-toned voice of the 
soil, of Rhea, the Earth-Mother, the 
full-breasted and big-buttocked ; not the 
decadent-simpering eros of the volup- 
tuary-aesthete, of the sort ivho to-day 
collects ]\Iarquis de Bayros drawings, 
and who revels in such a work as Fuchs ’ 
Geschichte der eroiischen it is 

not the god, ordinarily, of the collector 
of “forbidden books’’ and “tabooed lit- 
erature,’’^^ the amateur of “curiosa.” 
This is, rather, that Eros whose voice 
is heard in, and who inspired, the ad- 
mirable seventeenth-century collection 
of popular workingmen’s songs. La Cari- 
harye des artisans.'^^ 

This “Workingman’s Medley” is not 
made up of hergeries, or plaintive pas- 
toral love-ditties such as were the fash- 
ion of the period; the pieces have in it, 
rather, that sharp tang and frequently 
satiric verve which is characteristic of 
the popular ballad-maker, varying from 

Le Parnasse Srotique du XVe siecle, reoueil 
de pieces avec une preface et des notes, par 
J. M. Angot, 1908. 

See the Vntersuchungen, etc., of Otto 
Heider, 1905. 

Altschwabische Lichesbriefe, eine Studie 
zur Geschichte der Liebespoeste, 1908. 

Geschichte der erotischen Kunst. Erweit- 
erung und Neubearbcitung des Wcrkcs: das 
erotische Element in de Earikatur, mit Ein- 
schluss der emsten Kunst. Von Edward Fuchs, 
1908. Also, the Geschichte der erotischen 
Literatur; etc. 

Forbidden Books, Notes and Gossip on 
Tabooed Literature, by an Old Bibliophile, 
Paris, 1902. See also the works mentioned in 
Note 76, below. 

La Caribarye des artisans, ou recueil 
nouveau des plus agriables chansons, vieillea 
et nouvelles, nouvelle Edition collationnee sur 
le seul exemplaire connu de Vancienne et aug- 
mentee d*un avant-propos et des notes explica- 
tives, par M. A. Percheron, 1862. Bninet 
speaks of this collection as being curious and 
extremely rare; at the time of the edition here 
referred to, there was, according to M. Perch- 
eron, but one copy known to be extant, the 
one in the Bibliothdque de FArsenal. 


the charming sensuousness of a ‘^Chan- 
son Amoreuse^*: 

Baise moy ma Jeanneton 
Baise moy ma mie 
Que je touche ton teton, 

Que je le manie; 

Tes cheveux entre mes doigts 
A l*ombrage de ces bois. 

La que je te baise, 

Mon coeur d mon aise, 

to the stinging point of a Chanson 
Plaisante/* in which a lass with a dowry 
of four hundred francs, married off by 
her father, finds that she has been de- 
ceived by that which her husband brings 
to the marriage, and laments 

B* avoir achepte si cher 
Son petit morceau de chair. 

The laughable denouement is: 

JI nc parte et nc dii mot 
Et moi je suis en malaise, 

Car sa viandc dans mon pot 
Ne paroit pas une /raise. 

The Earth-Eros is neither a puritan 
nor an anchorite, and laugh when you 
can and weep when you must is his 
gospel. There are seasons a-jdenty for 
weeping, and Eros is sometimes the 
cause of them; meanwhile, wise in the 
wisdom of winters remembered, ^Mother 
Rhea will shake her fat sides and laugh. 
And so it is, we discover in all the 
healthy manifestations of Eros an ele- 
ment, and often a preponderance, of 
rump-thwacking horse-play and the 
deep-belly-rumbling chuckle, an aspect 
which has been given classic expression 
by Rabelais. It was Eros’ good eartli- 
laugh which, during the centuries of 
night, and in the face of a fanatic de- 
nial of the deepest instincts of the earth 
buried in man, tended to keep the world 
safe and sane. 

The Qoliards; Satiric Mingling of the 
Christian Eros and the Earth-Eros 

With all of Christianity’s vaunted ex- 
altation of womanhood, it is instructive 
to see what woman has become at a 
time when the shadows of what are 
commonly, if somewhat inaccurately, 
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known as the ^'Dark A^es^’ be^n to 
lift. *^Janua diaholi, via iniquitaiis, 
scorpionis percussio, nocivum tenus — 
the gate of hell, the path of iniquity, 
the scorpion's sting, a deadly snare": 
such was the language which one church 
body emi)l()yed in describing her. From 
Plato’s ‘‘silly, light-headed creature’’ — 
fragllitas, imprudentia, imbecAllitas 
were the epithets employed by the an- 
cients in speaking of her^® — she had 
become the fax satana, the “brand of 
Satan.’’ The view propagated by the 
clergy had percolated through the peo- 
ple ; and as a result, we have a body 
of biting medieval satire leveled at 
woman’s defenceless head.^‘ She had 
come to be the embodiment of every 
weakness, every sin, from fickleness and 
infidelity to what you will. 

We find this theme being taken up 
with a vicious intensity by Jean de 
]\Ieung, in the thirteenth century, in 
the Boman de la Bose, — the same cen- 
tury that saw the birth of Dante’s Be- 
atrice; and the question of the native 
worth or worthlessness of woman was 
to be still further threshed out in the 
QuereUe des femmes, that hundred 
years’ wordy war, which gave rise to 
Kabelais’ magnificently rollicking Third 
Book, of which something more is to be 
lid. 

But nowhere, perhaps, does the popu- 
lar attitude toward women and love 
which grew up during the Middle Ages 
come out more clearly than with those 
gay student dogs, the Goliards (the 
Vagantes, wandering scholars or 
clerks) ;*** it is with them that we be- 

S(‘e the present writer ’s paper referred to 
in Note 27, a])ove. 

Consult Lee Neff La Satire dcs femmes 
dans la poesic du Moyen-Ape, 1900. 

Lacroix none too accurately describes the 
Goliards as '‘depraved clerics who w'cre called 
the sons of Goliath (cleri rihaldi, qui vulgo 
dicuntur de familia Goliae^ in the Constitutions 
of Gautier de Sens, in 923).^' This is an- 
ticipating a little; "sons of Goliath" may 
have been a term applied to the reprobate 
clergy as early as the tenth century, and 
earlier; but we are not here dealing with the 
Vagantes proper, although many of the latter 
may have been, and doubtless were, dissolute 
monks. 


hold, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, an emerging fusion of me- 
dieval motives: a fusion of the whole- 
some Earth-Eros with that suspicion, 
evolving into contempt, of womankind 
which had been fostered by the clergy. 
With these roystering disciples of 
Bishop Golias, woman was the subject 
for a tavern toast or a tavern amour; 
and their healthily coarse wit, rendered 
with a trifle too much of delicacy by 
John Addington Symonds, in his Wine, 
Women and Song, was compounded out 
of what is known as “mother wit" and 
(more or less subconsciously, it may be, 
for the Goliards were on none too good 
terms with the clerg;v0^^ out of churchly 
bred distrust. 

The end of the matter is, the Church, 
limiting the conception of love to ec- 
clesiastically sanctioned child-bearing,®® 
had succeeded in all but vanquishing 
the higher Eros, which was to be re- 
vived outside the marriage bond by the 
poets of chivalry; in the meanwhile, 
the Earth-Eros, as always, persisted, 
making cynical use of the very darts 
which were hurled against its other 
self. 

From 1227 on, at least, or the date of the 
Council of Trent, the hand of the Church W’as 
distinctly against the Vagantes. 

•'^0 This is clearly indicated in Book VII. of 
the Apifstohe Constitutions : “. . . corruptic 

est proprii corporis, quae non adliibct ad gen- 
erationem filionim, sed tota ad voluptatem 
spectat, quod est indicium incontinent iae non 
aiitem virtutis signum.^* Lacroix quotes St. 
Clement (Paedag., II., 10): "The only object 
of a union is to have children, in order to 
make of them god-fearing men and women. 
It is against reason and against law to seek 
in marriage nothing but pleasure; but one 
should not, therefore, abstain from it from 
fear of having children. Nature forbids, alike 
in infancy and in old age, an immodest rela- 
tion between the two sexes; those to whom 
marriage permits these carnal relations must 
be continually attentive to the presence of 
God, and must respect their bodies, which are 
his members, by abstaining from all glances, 
all contacts w'hich are illicit and unclean." 
And the Constitutions, the Fathers and the 
Penitentials go on to forbid (describing in 
great detail) any but orthodox modes of inter- 
course between husband and wife. 
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The Troubadours, Poets of Chivalry 

The ideal of chivalry, which found 
expression from the end of the eleventh 
century on, with the Provencal trouba- 
dours and their imitators elsewhere, is 
perhaps embodied for the average 
reader of English in such a production 
as the Victorian Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King. Tennyson’s poem, however, 
represents a high degree of idealization. 
Chivalry does not seem quite so chival- 
ric, when we read, as we do in the old 
records, of a king’s striking his consort, 
until ‘‘the blood streamed down her 
beauteous countenance.” We now see 
that chivalric love had an economic 
side, and verj" largely, an economic 
basis as well ; it was by way of being a 
poetic institutionalization of love out- 
side of marriage, since marriage, the 
mariage de convenance, had come to be 
governed by the laws of property- 
succession — so did a matter of crowns 
and castles give rise to a school of love 
and literature in century-dimmed 
Provence ! 

The end of chivalr>% in short, was 
adultery, poetic or factual. As a femi- 
nine singer of the twelfth century, 
Marie de Champagne, puts it : 

Gens mariis 

Ne se pevvent bien loyaument 
Enir* aimer. 

‘‘Married folk cannot verj loyally love each 
other. ’ ^ 

One thing to be noted in connection 
with troubadour love is the persistence 
of the Earth-Eros alongside an exalted 
admiration, or professed admiration, of 
woman rooted in the cult of the Virgin. 
This is evident in such a work as the 
Cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio, Spain’s 
Rey-trovador,^^ or Rey-poeta/* as 
preserved in the archives of the Es- 
corial. The lascivious pages in such a 
compilation always give the pious com- 
mentators something to explain away. 

Influence of the Courts of Love 

The troubadours were an expression 
of the spirit that animated the Courts 
of Love, that institution of gallant 


casuistry whose Decrees, as collected 
toward the end of the fifteenth century 
by Martial d ’Auvergne (the Arrets 

amour) make such curious reading 
today. While nuns and abbesses were 
writing down the recipes of the con- 
vent kitchen in a barbarous churchly 
Latin, the weighty questions of love 
were being discussed and adjudicated in 
the vulgate, and often in the carrcfour, 
or public square. It was Louis Vll.’s 
chaplain, Maitre Andre, who y)rovided 
the code for these Paricments de 
gent ill esse,** under the title of Prin- 
cipalia amor is praecepta. As for the 
Decrees, as we find them in Martial 
d ’Auvergne, while they speak, in high- 
sounding terms, of chivalry and wom- 
an’s honor, they are none the less 
animated by a certain refined libertin- 
ism, and there is no longer so much 
scruple in having resort to love’s “last 
solace” (the dernier soulas). 

Tbe Trouvferes and Their “Gale Science” 

The trouveres, or wandering bards 
of northern Prance, brought in a note 
of earthy reality, one that is lacking in 
the lays of the higher-headed trouba- 
dour. Plebeian rather than knightly in 
origin, a product of the people and not 
of the Courts of Love, the artisan sing- 
ers of the langue d*oi1 exhihited a 
wholly popular verve, humor and mali- 
ciousness. They were addicted to the 
plainest of speaking, to calling a spade 
a spade, in a current and picturesque 
idiom. Their romams. Inis, fabliaux and 
contes constitute a body of “puic 
science** upon w^hich Boccaccio, Babe- 
lais and later writers have freely 
drawn. The attitude of the trouveres 
toward sex is reminiscent of that of the 
Goliards, and of the Courts of Miracles, 
those centers of prostitution which were 
commonly to be found about the public 
wells. 

A gradual change in the character of 
the trouveres’ audience is to be noted. 
This was in large part due to the insti- 
tution of jonglerie; for it was the 
jongleurs, or vagabond minstrels, not 
literary creators themselves as a rule. 
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who went about the country populariz- 
inj? the chansons de geste (running 
sometimes as long as twenty-thousand 
verses and more) and other chivalric 
compositions of the trouveres. In the 
same class as the menestriers^ the fid- 
dlers or hurdy-gurdy-players, the 
jongleurs, by their exceedingly disso- 
lute mode of life and of gaining their 
livelihood, tended to bring disrepute 
upon poetic chivalry, or chivalric poesy, 
as a whole. 

This reaction attained a peak during 
the somewhat puritanical reign of 
Prance’s sainted king, Louis IX., who, 
according to one reading of Joinville, 
“expelled from his realm all hesteleurs 
and other players at sleight-of-hand, 
through whom came to the people much 
lasciviousness.” The royal example 
was followed by the nobles, and the 
jongleur and the menestrnl, as a result, 
now found themselves excluded from 
the chateaux, where they formerly had 
been welcomed as a remedy against 
boredom. They now had to turn to a 
larger public, composed of the mer- 
chants, the bourgeois, and their reper- 
tory accordingl}’’ altered to suit the 
tastes of this new audience, which was 
more interested in a good story with a 
liberal spattering of smut than in the 
noble chansons de geste. This is the 
audience to which we shall soon find 
Boccaccio catering, and it is to be an 
increasingly important one from now 
on. 

While the troubadour had fallen si- 
lent by the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the trouvere lasted well on into the 
century following.®^ Smut of a good, 
wholesome variety, and frequently not 
without literarj^ quality, had out- 

'■*1 A good example of the trouvere in dra- 
matic form is the Jcu de Rohin et de Marion 
of Adam le Bossu, an artisan trouvere of the 
thirteenth century, in which we hear one char- 
acter accusing another of being an **ord 
mcncstreusd* or ‘^filthy minstrel.’’ This and 
other examples will be found in the very in- 
expensive series, Lcs Classiques du Moyen Age, 
collection des fextes frangais et provengaux 
anUrieurs d 1500, published under the general 
editorship of Mario Roques (Soci6t6 des An- 
ciens Textes Frumjais). See, in particular, No. 


lasted the always somewhat false and 
posturing ideal of chivalry, one that 
was destined to remain an ideal, that 
is to say, an unattainable dream. 

A Feminine ** Revolution” 

A new reality has come in ; and 
while love still holds something of its 
romantic glamour, and while gentlemen 
like Jaufre Rudel still become crusaders 
for the love of ladies like the Countess 
of Tripoli, literary love has neverthe- 
less left the court and castle to take 
refuge in the bourgeois tavern and at 
the street-corner, and has already found 
sanctuary as well in the chambre des 
dames. For woman is no longer lan- 
guishing in ivied turret or sequestered 
bower, but is beginning to take the 
offensive in the amorous field. 

Such is the meaning of that feminine 
“revolution” — the word is M.^ Joseph 
Bedier’s — which, led by Eleonore 
d ’Aquitaine, took place about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. Woman is 
now asserting her right to her soul in 
love, and we have a whole school of 
women poets springing up : Beatrix, 
Countess of Dix; Marie de Ventadour; 
Christine de Pisan; and, dean of them 
all, as M. Bedier calls her, Marie de 
France.®” This feminist-poetical move- 
ment, the French scholar would have 
us believe, “in its suddenness and in 
the importance of its results, is only 
comparable to the Renaissance or to the 
Romantic Movement.” 

One has the feeling, in reading these 
women troubadours, that many if not 
most of them sang, as did Christine de 
Pisan, “par couverture ^^ — ^to cover up 
their own hearts. The fourteen-year- 

6, Le Jeu de la FeuilUe, also by Adam le 
Bossu {Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion is No. 
36) ; No. 31, Le Mariage des sept arts, par 
Jean le Teinturier d ’Arras (a fourteenth- 
century work) ; No. 39, Jongleurs et trouha^ 
dours gascons des Xlle et Xllle sidcles, ed. 
par Alfred Jeanroy; for bibliographies of 
French-medieval and Provencal chansonniers. 
Nos. 16 and 18; etc. (a number of specimens 
of the chansons de geste will be found in the 
series). 

See Jean Larnac, Historic de la Littira- 
ture feminine en France, 1929. 
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old, early-widowed bride of a gentleman 
of Picardy, Christine found that her 
task was ^‘to sing joyously out of a sor- 
rowing heart,’’ as in the plaintive lines: 

Seulete suis, et seuUte veux etre, 

Seulcte m^a mon doux ami laiss/^e. 

Christine was to become a champion of 
her sex, as in her Cite des Dames 
(1405), which has been seen as marking 
an important stage in the history of 
feminine emancipation ; and she was to 
hymn, in 1429, the glory of another 
woman champion, none other than 
Jeanne d’Arc, who had been accused 
by a misogynist clergy of ‘ ^ wearing 
the trousers” (de porter calotte). ‘‘One 
of the most authentic has-hleus in our 
literature,” M. Lanson has termed her; 
but her real significance, possibly, lies 
in the motives which led to her turning 
writer ; she would have preferred a 
husband, children and a fireside; writ- 
ing was for her, at once, an emotional 
outlet and a means of earning a liveli- 
hood, and in this, she is ihe first of a 
long and distinguished modern line. 

It was Eleonore, granddaughter of 
Guillaume de Poitiers, Duke of Aqui- 
taine and oldest of the French trouba- 
dours, who, by marrying Louis VI T. of 
France, and later, Henry IT. of Eng- 
land, was to serve as ambassador to the 
comparatively uncivilized North. It 
was she who, especially at the court of 
the Plantagenets, brought in those 
feminine refinements which had been 
born in the South ; and her two daugh- 
ters by Louis, who became French 
countesses, carried on her work. Noble 
and royal ladies now began turning 
their courts into asylums for the Muses, 
and were proud to be known as pro- 
tectors and patrons of the arts ; in 
which may be glimpsed the genesis of 
the modern salon, so essentially Gallic 
an institution, with its traditional place 
atix dames. 

As for Marie de France, according to 
M. Bedier, she is “with Marguerite of 
Navarre, who comes three centuries 
later, the most pleasing of our French 
women story-tellers.’’ A modern femi- 


nine literature, the short of it is, had 
been born. 

What woman is looking for now is a 
newer, higher type of Eros, one that 
will not conflict with that “soul” w^hich 
she has just begun to discover, a dis- 
covery that is soon to be intensified by 
the Kenaissance revival of Platonism; 
she is, in other words, in search of a 
love that will not be incompatible with 
the preservation of a respect for her 
own personality, of which she has be- 
come recently conscious. This is a 
quest which we are to see continued by 
Marguerite of Navarre, and on down 
to Madame de La Payette’s definite re- 
volt against the tyranny of love. What 
we find occurring, as far back as the 
twelfth century, is a certain “Renais- 
sance of the heart,” to make use of 
Michelet ’s phrase,*"’^ one that is not with- 
out its relation to that widespread 
renaissance of feeling, as it might be 
described, centering about St. Francis 
of Assisi and his ])irds. — coming, curi- 
ously enough at about the same time as 
that other revival, the revival of Aris- 
totle, the reasonable rock uy)on which 
the modern (’hurch is founded, in the 
philosophy of Aquinas. 

We shall find tliese two streams, 
the mystic-Platonic-Augustinian and 
the rational-Aristotelian-Aquinian one, 
pouring into the tossing sea of new- 
found life which is the Renaissance; 
and the influence of each may be traced 
down the succeeding centuries, in re- 
ligion and philosophy, in literature and 
art, in society and politics.^’^ If it be a 
case of the heart and its “reasons” 
versus the Reason, it is not so strange, 

^ * La vraic renaissance est la renaissance 
du corur. ’ * 

'•* Of the Platonic- Augustinian stream, for 
instance, is the whole of the groat modern- 
European wave of irrationalism (Eros, or the 
intuition, as w'ith Jung, versus the intellect, 
the reason), as philosophically, and character- 
istically, embodied in Bergsonism (the ‘‘dy- 
namic stream,^’ wliich may bo traced from 
Royce to Gentile, taking in Nietzsche), and as 
reflected in literature and art (French Sur- 
realism, e.g.) and in other departments of life, 
not forgetting politics, the new Fascist mys- 
ticisms, etc. 
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perhaps, if woman in the twelfth cen- 
tury is to be found taking the former 
side. In any case, as has just been 
stated, there can be little doubt that 
this * Renaissance du coeur** is but part 
of the larger one, of which St. Francis 
is the type, and which was finding its 
expression before long in other fields, 
in the fresh-glowing realism of a 
Giotto, in the new sensitiveness of 
Gothic architecture, and finally, in 
Dante’s vision of his Beatrice. 

Dante and the Amorous Ecstasy 

It is Dante who brings the highest 
idealization of woman yet known, in his 
Beatrice, and in his great love-poem, the 
Vita Nuova, the influence of which 
comes down through the Renaissance to 
Petrarch with his Soiinefs to his Laura, 
and on dovm, through the nineteenth- 
century Rossetti and others, to the pres- 
ent time. What Dante gives us, with 
his ^Rolce stU nnovo/^ is a mystic- 
aesthetic ecstasy of love that owes not 
a little to medieval ])redecessors, poet- 
hymn-writers and philosopher-theolo- 
gians, such as St. Bonaventura, Jaco- 
pone da Todi, etc.'^’"' Dante’s tremendous 
power lies in his genius for rendering 
objectively sensible and real, as to a 
supreme degree in his Divina Corn- 
media, the world of mystic ecstasy, 
whether amorous or religious, or as 
often, a blend of the two; the very 
sound of his verse in the original has a 
sensuous effect which no translation 
could ever produce.®*^ Dante will re- 
main for all time the poet of an ideal- 
ized love elevated to a religious 
intensity. On the linguistic-literary 
side, the weight of his genius is cast 

For a late and thorough study, see Luigi 
Tonelli^s Dante e la poesia dell* ineffahile, 
1934. 

The English-language translation which, 
in the present writer’s opinion, comes nearer 
than any other to capturing the verbal magic 
of the original is tliat by Jefferson Butler 
Fletcher, The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri, 1031. Fletcher’s success seems due 
in good part to the metric scheme he hit upon 
by way of compromise, the employment of 
rhymed but unlinked tercets for Dante’s terza 
rima. 


into the scale in favor of the employ- 
ment of the vulgate, the language of 
the people. 

The Roman de la Bose and the ** Woman 

Question”; the Question of Obscenity 

The Roman de la Rose, for some two 
centuries, from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth, was a sort of breviary of 
‘^gallantry,” and hence, will have a 
light to throw for us upon the early- 
Renaissance conception of love, fol- 
lowing the Dantesque idealization. 

The author of the first part, Guil- 
laume de Lorris, who died about the 
end of the thirteenth century, after 
having composed some four thousand 
verses, appears to have set out with 
the intention of producing a work in 
the genre of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, **ou 
Fart d^ amour est tout enclose/^ On 
the whole, he expresses a doubt of 
love, as of a disease against which 
“neither herb nor root is of any 
avail,” the only efficacious remedy be- 
ing to flee it, all of which has a faintly 
pre-Shakespearean ring. 

The poem was completed by Jean de 
Meung, a doctor and master of arts of 
the University of Paris and an avowed 
enemy of the female, sex. Abandoning 
the original plan of the poem, the new 
author took up with viciousness a 
theme which we have seen foreshad- 
owed in the pot-house taunts of the 
Goliards, and became famous for his 
railleries against women. According 
to Jean de Meung, a good woman was 
as rare as the Phoenix, and all were 
prostitutes, present, past or to be. In 
this, we have the launching of the 
noisy Querelle des femmes, which has 
already been spoken of, and which will 
be described in more detail a little 
later. The influence of so imposing 
and popular a work, — one that was to 
be seen beautifully transcribed and 
adorned with miniatures in all the 
fashionable libraries of the age, — was 
naturally considerable. It did not go 
uncombated. 

Among those who rose to protest 
was Christine de Pisan, who, as a 
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preude dame and herself the author of 
a moralistic treatise for women, en- 
titled Les Trois Yerhis, was naturally 
incensed by the poet's slurs; and 
although she had had occasion to de- 
fend her own spade-is-a-spade lan- 
guage, she proceeded to attack Jean 
de Meung for his obscenity, and de- 
clared that the Roman de la Rose was 
‘S^ery indecent reading in many 
places." For her own part, she had 
called woman the ‘‘vessel, retreat and 
inn of all vices"; but in doing so, she 
had spoken as the Christian moralist, 
bent upon leading her sisters back to 
the virtuous path. In attacking Jean 
de Meung 's poem, she was soon to 
have a masculine ally in Martin le 
Franc, canon of the Church and author 
of the Champion des Dames. From 
now on, down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the discussion 
attained a climax of intensity, the 
“Woman Question" was to be an ever- 
ready source of literary thunder. 

There are numerous other of the 
Romances of Chivalry which might be 
drawn upon in connection with the 
subject of love and literature (the pub- 
lic probably thinks of such a tale as 
the Aucassin and Nwolette, popular- 
ized by Andrew Lang’s translation); 
but the Roman de la Rose is the work 
that is significant for our purpose here. 

Chancer and the **Bomaunt’' 

It was Geoffrey Chaucer who was to 
bring across the Channel the first por- 
tion of the Roman de la Rose, in his 
Romaunt of the Rose. This was that 
portion which had been composed by 
Guillaume Lorris, not the violently 
anti-feminist verses of Jean de Meung. 
Chaucer’s own work shows the in- 
fluence of Lorris, and of the Italians, 
including Dante, Boccaccio and Pe- 
trarch. The erotic element, properly 
speaking, is however not a heavy one 
with the English poet. In his Canter- 
bury Tales, on the Decameron pattern, 
it is only in one or two passages, such 
as the conjugal reminiscences of the 


Wife of Bath, or the conclusion of the 
Reeve’s Tale, that we encounter a 
marked Rabelaisian attitude toward 
sex on the part of the author of the 
Parlement of Foules and the Legende 
of Good Women. Chaucer, when all is 
said, is, above all else, a great master 
of poetic technique. 

Petrarch and His Laura; a Scholar’s Passion 

But before Chaucer, we have, in 
Italy, two writers destined to go down 
as bright names to posterity, each of 
whom makes his contribution to the 
theme of love. They are Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. 

Petrarch is essentially the scholar, 
and his passion for his Laura, as em- 
bodied in his Rime in luta e morfe di 
Madonna Laura, better known as his 
**Camoniere/* however real it may 
have been in genesis and in lasting 
sentiment, is that of the man of the 
study, as much in love with his verses 
to his mistress as with his mistress her- 
self. Yet his Canzoniere is, contrary to 
his own expectations, the more enduring 
part of his production ; for he, as a 
pioneer Humanist in love with classic 
antiquity, gave his preference to his 
Latin compositions, which today are 
forgotten by all save the erudite. 
Petrarch’s reproach to Boccaccio, a 
propos of the Decameron, is revealing: 
“too voluminous, wTitten for the vul- 
gar, and in prose." The author of the 
Sonnets to Laura has, to tell the truth, 
been laden with much of the Ifiame 
that belongs to his imitators, those 
“ Petrarchists, ’ ’ who lacked the mas- 
ter’s power, as imitators always do. 

As to the identity of Laura, that is 
still shrouded in uncertainty. Petrarch 
met her on April 6, 1327, in the 
Church of St. Clara at Avignon. Some 
have believed her to be a creature of 
fancy, but this view is rejected by 
scholarship. She was a married woman 
who accepted the poet’s homage, while 
refusing him more intimate relations; 
so much is known of her; the rest is 
poetic darkness. 
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Boccaccio, or a Lover’s Flight from 
Biography 

It is a remarkable fact that the 
Decameron, one of the world’s great ob- 
jective masterpieces of literature, in 
reality represents a flight from an over- 
subjectivity, on the part of a lover who 
before had been all too much given to 
autobiography. For Boccaccio’s earlier 
works are nothing if not autobiography, 
thinly veiled in allegory. His two 
earliest compositions, the FilocoJo and 
the Fiammctta, both show this. They 
at once reflect the charm of that Naples 
which he loved, and the passion he had 
there conceived for a young married 
woman, Maria d ’Aquino, natural daugh- 
ter of King Robert. It is ^Maria who 
is his ‘‘Piammetta,” and she inspires 
all his work prior to the idyllic Ninfale 
Fiesolano and the Decameron, ^^Fiam- 
metta” is said first to have given her- 
self to Boccaccio, and then to have 
betrayed him ; and in liis Teseide (on 
which Chaucer drew in his ‘‘Knight’s 
Tale”), the lover depicts the jealous 
torments he went through. Again, in 
the Amoroso Visione, we have an acros- 
tic ])icture of the possible happiness of 
love. In short, it is love, love, love with 
Uoccaccio. The Fiammeiia is a love 
tale told, with novelty, as the loved 
lady’s autobiography. 

Came, then, in 1348, the Black 
Death, which has been taken as mark- 
ing the end of the Middle Ages. This 
was, it may be, the sort of tremendous 
experience that was needed to cure an 
ingrown case of subjectivity. In any 
event, in his Decameron, which takes 
the Plague as a starting-point, we come 
upon a new Boccaccio. It is a pur- 
ported collection of tales told by three 
youths and seven ladies who are fleeing 
the epidemic at Florence. The book is 
filled with irony, humor, and at the 
same time, a certain human indiffer- 
ence. It is at once gay and sad. As to 
its “immorality,” that is almost wholly 
incidental, and accidental, and what 
there is, the author himself is to deplore 
in later life. 

In this sense, the Decameron is not 


to be looked upon as belonging to the 
field of erotic literature, although it is 
usually so considered. It is as a piece 
of literature that it stands, one portray- 
ing the life of every social class, and 
written, as has before been pointed out, 
for the new upcoming middle class. In 
it, we find the writer who, in his 
Teseide, had shown the influence of 
Virgil, and in his Ameto, that of Dante, 
now developing into a creator of first 
rank, who is in turn to influence many 
waiters, all over the world and down 
the centuries. 

Boccaccio’s technical importance is 
not to be minimized, — his first employ- 
ment of ottava rima, for example, in his 
FHostrato; and his Decameron stands 
out as the first great prose work in the 
Tuscan tongue; but it is as the lover 
who, jarred out of amorous autobiog- 
raphy by the terrible Black Death, pro- 
duced a masterpiece of objective writ- 
ing, that we wdll remember him here. 

The Fifteenth-Century * 'Poets of 
Prostitution” 

It is in France, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Villon ’s century, that we find that 
distrust of woman and her virtue which 
had been a theme of medieval satire, 
and which had attained a point of 
vociferous expression in Jean de Meung, 
come to a disillusioned and frequently 
none too lovely fruitage, in a deliberate 
hymning of the prostitute and the 
brothel on the part of the poets of the 
day. Had not the author of the second 
part of the Roman de la Rose declared 
that all women are prostitutes, at one 
time or another? True, the women had 
spoken up in protest, in the person of 
Christine de Pisan, and one of male 
sex, Martin le Franc, had espoused 
their cause; but in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a churchman, the Bishop of 
Terouenne, is to be seen composing a 
poetic treatise against marriage, en- 
titled Maiheohis, and in the middle of 
the following century comes the Grand 
B Jason des Fausses Amours, written by 
Guillaume Alexis, a monk of Normandy, 
and remarkable for the indecency of its 
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language; and along about 1380, we 
have Eiistache Deschamps’ Le Miroir 
de Manage, with its more than twelve 
thousand violent verses against women 
and wives. The versifiers now seem, as 
Martin le Franc observes to draw their 
inspiration from the puya d* amour, or 
*'well of love/’ that well which in ac- 
cordance with Mary Magdalen tradi- 
tion, formed the center of the profligate 
Courts of Miracles. 

Prominent among these '‘poets of 
prostitution” may be mentioned Guil- 
laume Coquillart, author of the Droits 
nouveaiix, a sort of code of libertinism. 
In private life, Coquillart was a legal- 
ist, being an official personage of 
Rheims. He had, by reason of his 
office or otherwise, a thorough-going 
acquaintance with the life of the 
gauloises, or gay lasses, of his province, 
and was possessed of a nimble lawyer’s 
wit, which comes out in some of the 
causes grasses that are "pleaded,” with 
a wealth of obscenity, in his book. 
Coquillart is said to have died a rake 
to the last, and possibly a rake’s death. 
The poet Clement Marot later did a 
punning epitaph on him, and the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, the well known Jean 
Juvenal des Ursins, acted as his testa- 
mentary executor. 

A good deal more important poet of 
the same period, however, who remains 
one of the world’s great poets, is Fran- 
cois Villon. 

Fxancois Villon: ** Ordure Nous Su3rt*’ 

Villon’s work, his Petit Testament 
and his Grand Testament , are too well 
known to call for extended commentary 
here. It may merely be pointed out 
that this sublime **mauvais gargon,^^ 
pickpocket, thief and pimp by profes- 
sion, before being sentenced to death on 
the scaffold, had been reared, so to 
speak, in houses of ill -fame. He gives 
a touching picture, which shows that 
he was fully conscious of his milieu, in 
the lines: 

Ordure avons et ordure nous suyt 

En ce hourdel oH tenons nostre estat. 


His life, apart from that light-fingered 
occupation which brought him his live- 
lihood, was largely spent in repues 
f ranches, in the company of femmes 
diffames*^; and through his poems 
passes a procession of them : the b(*au- 
teous Ileaulmiere ; Margot ; Marion 
I’Ydolle; big Jehanne de Bretaigne; 
etc. We have, also, an intimate pic- 
ture of the lives and reactions of these 
women and their male companions, — 
the most intimate and convincing that 
is afforded in all literature, for the rea- 
son that it comes from the hand of a 
fine poet who had lived the life he was 
portraying. Among the examples that 
may be cited are Ileaulmiere ’s lament 
over her pimp (Or nc me faisoit que 
rudesse), or the deeply moving and 
graphic lines, Sli je ay me et sers la belle 
de bon haict. 

Villon’s influence over subsequent 
poets has been a ])erduring one. It is 
to be seen coming out in the nineteenth- 
century Ernest Dowson, and more re- 
cently, in the modern Russian poet, 
E.ssenin, not to mention a host of 
others. 

The Topography of Parisian Prostitution 

'While reading the fifteenth century 
poets, it is well to turn back, by way of 
topographic orientation, to a tliirteenth- 
century piece, the Dit des rues de Paris, 
by one Guillot, otherwise unknown.*'^^ 
This is a vivid rhymed Odyssey of an 
adventurer among the various ill-fam(‘d 
streets and brothels of the Prencli capi- 
tal ; it is by no means dull reading. 
Such a work as the Journal d*un bour- 
geois de Paris will likewise serve to cast 
a light upon the period. 

Other erotic poets of the fifteenth 
century will be found in a work previ- 
ously referred to, Le Parnasse erotique. 

Louis XI. and His Merry Tales 

The favorite literary theme of fif- 
teenth-century France is reflected at 
court by Louis XI. ’s fondness for the 
merry tale and the risque anecdote. 

work first published in 1754, from a 
manuscript discovered at Dijon. 
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The monarch had had an early educa- 
tion in gallantry, and a light upon his 
character and habits is to be had in the 
Chronique scandaleuse de Louis XI,, 
attributed to a public functionary of 
Paris. His court was frequented by a 
number of able raconteurs, including 
Antoine de la Salle, Dampmartin, Jean 
de la Roche, and others; and seated in 
the great chimney-corner nook of an 
evening, they would draw upon their 
art to amuse the King. The result was 
the collection known as the Cent Non- 
relies Nouvelles du Bon Rot Louis XI., 
a work which really stands at the end 
of the old French period and on the 
threshold of the new Renaissance era. 
The tales are amusing enough in their 
way, but are decidedly lacking in that 
vitality which distinguishes the master- 
pieces in the genre, such as the De- 
cameron or the Canterhnrif Tales, an 
earthy-erotic vitality which, a fraction 
of a century later, is to burst all bounds 
in the work of Francois Rabelais. 

Refore we come to Rabidais, we may 
pause at tlie court of Louis XII. to 
glance at Jean Marot, poet-in-ordinary 
to that most prudish of queens, Anne 
of Brittanj". Louis himself in his 
youth appears to have been altogether 
human, but as a sovereign, he was al- 
most as straight-laced as his consort, 
and the general atmosphere of the court 
was a puritanical one. Marot, to please 
the queen, had composed such highly 
moral works as the Docirineil des 
Dames, inculcating the precept “to be 
chaste while being beautiful,^’ and to 
this he had added, also in obedience to 
his royal mistress, a Vray Disant Avo- 
cai des Dames. All this, however, was 
a labor of obligation ; when left to his 
own devices, Marot was a very “free’^ 
poet indeed, as in his Voyage de Genes, 
descriptive of the Italian wars, and 
many of his roundelays. 

Frangois Rabelais and the QuereUe des 
Femmes 

The very word, “ Rabelaisian, ' ' has 
become synonymous, if not with down- 
right obscenity, with a certain broad, 


coarse humor, in language and in at- 
titude, on the subject of sex. There is, 
it is true, no little justification for this, 
but it is far from being the whole truth. 
Rabelais was essentially the Man of the 
Renaissance,®* who, enamored of the, in 
a manner of speaking, newly rediscov- 
ered intellect, was animated like Bacon 
by a desire to take all knowledge for his 
province. This is his primary and out- 
standing significance. He was not, from 
one point of view, a sensualist at all, in 
the sense in which that term is com- 
monly understood; or rather, he was if 
anything an intellectual sensualist. 
The romantic or chivalric Eros would 
seem to have meant nothing to him. 
Ilis life, so far as the documents go, — 
if we except that mysterious infant, 
Theodule, who was buried at Lyons, and 
at whose grave cardinals stood — ^was 
singularly barren of women. It is not 
strange, accordingly, if Eros meant to 
him the Eros of the people, the whole- 
some, laugh-begetting Earth Eros. 

Rabelais’ work, from the point of 
view that concerns us here, is not to be 
understood save as a document in the 
Querelle des Femmes, particularly his 
Third Book, in which we have a topical 
crystallization of his view of the sex; 
although his attitude comes out in pas- 
sages in the other books, such as Friar 
John’s sexual braggartism, Panurge’s 
description of the building of the walls 
of Paris, etc. Something must be 
known of the Querelle, and Rabelais’ 
position with reference to it must be 
understood, if the full import of his 
sexual attitude is to be grasped.®® 

See the present writer Francois Rabelais, 
Man of the Renaissance, 1929. 

It is Abel Lefranc, the great French 
Rabelais scholar, to whom credit is due for 
bringing to light the implications here dealt 
with ; his views, with general data on the 
Querelle, will be found summarized in the 
Translator's Note to Book Third in the pres- 
ent writer's version of Rabelais' works: All 
the Extant Works of Francois Rabelais, An 
American translation, with a critical text, 
variant readings, variorum notes, and drawings 
attributed to Rabelais, by Samuel Putnam, 
with illustrations by Jean de BosschSre, 1929, 

3 vols., folio. — See, also, the Oeuvres de Fran- 
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The Querelle des Femmes, a contro- 
versy which had come to include the 
whole subject of Feminism, is one, as 
has been seen, that has its roots in late 
medieval and early Renaissance satire, 
being traceable back to the Goliards, 
Jean de Meung, etc.; and we have 
heard Christine de Pisan and Martin le 
Franc raising their voices on one side, 
with a fifteenth-century monk, on the 
other hand, coming to the attack in the 
Grand Blason dcs Fausscs Amours. It 
is about the middle of the fifteenth 
century that the ''quarrel’' begins to 
gather an intensity that increases down 
to the eve of the Wars of Religion, the 
argument raging with especial violence 
from about 1540 or 1542 to 1550 or 
1555. with Rabelais’ Third Book, com- 
ing in 1546. as an episode in the wordy 
battle. 

The institution of marriage, in the 
course of the fray, had been badly bat- 
tered in the breach, and had furnished 
the subject for a number of works, pro 
and con, among which may be noticed 
the Quinze joics dr mariagr. or Fifteen 
Pleasures of Marriage, questionably at- 
tributed for long to Antoine de la Salle, 
but which may date as far back as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Among other works which influenced, 
or may have influenced, Rabelais may 
be noted: the Sijlviae nuptinJis Hhri sex. 

. . . An nuhendum sit vet non of the 
jurisconcult Jean Xevizan, which was 
published at Paris in 1521 and re- 
printed numerous times; Erasmus’ 7ti- 
stitution of Christian 'Marriage, in 
which the gravity of the institution is 
stressed and marriage is placed above 
celibacy (although the same author, in 
his Praise of Folly, had not been quite 
so easy on the fair sex) ; the De legihus 
ronnuhialihus of Rabelais’ legal friend, 
Andre Tiraqueau, published in 1513, 
with a number of revised and enlarged 
editions, one of which appeared in 

^ois Eabelais, Edition critique, publi^e sous la 
direction de Abel Lefranc, 1913, Tome 
cinqui^rae, Tiers Livre, pp. 30 et scq., **Le 
Tiers Livre de Pantagruel et la Querelle des 
Femmes. * * 


1546, the same year that saw the pub- 
lication of the Third Book; Bouchard’s 
reply to Tiraqueau, in his Tes gynaikeais 
phyiles, id est, Feminei sexus apologia, 
1522; the De praecellentia feminei sexus 
of Cornelius Agrippa (the "Ilerr 
Trippa” of Rabelais’ Third Book) ; 
the Controverses de sexe mascnlln et 
feminin of Gratian (or Gratien) Du- 
])ont, Seigneur de Drusac, containing a 
series of violent invectives against 
women, by an author reported to have 
been unhappily married, published at 
Toulouse in 1534; the Par fa let e amye 
of Antoine Ileroet, a defense of the 
ladies, published at Lyons in 1542, 
which ran through many editions and 
became a best-seller of the day ; etc., etc. 

This will give some idea of the extent 
of the Querelle and of the material 
upon which Maitre Franqois bad to 
draw. Draw upon it he did; the story 
of the nuns, in Book Third, C’hapter 
XXXIV., is one of his borrowings from 
Drusac, for example. 

There are a number of other in- 
fluences and factors which might be 
found to have a bearing in connection 
with the Third Book. There was, for 
one thing, the new Platonism which Avas 
being championed by and finding ex- 
pression in the writings of Marguerite, 
Queen of Navarre and Franejois l.’s 
sister; it is the spirit of this movement 
Avhich animates such a book as Ilerotd ’s. 
There is, too, a certain feminine revolt 
against love, which may be made out in 
Marguerite of Navarre’s later writings 
(due to her own disillusioning ex- 
])eriences and her growing Platonic 
mysticism), and Avhich is given forth- 
right expression in a little known work, 
the Angoysses douJoureuses of the 
Dame Helisenne de Crenne, of which 
something more is to be said — some 
commentators have believed that Rabe- 
lais’ Limousin Student may possibly be 
a take-off on Dame Helisenne. And 
finally, — for if woman is attracting so 
much attention, there is a reason — one 
has but to glance at the brilliantly con- 
stellated feminine firmament of the age. 

Lefranc points out that there have 
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always been in France two traditions, 
existing side by side, with regard to 
women : the old satiric gauloise one, and 
the idealistic attitude. During the 
decade from 1530 to 1540, an attempt 
was made to revive the old chivalric 
ideal of court oisie, to give it a new 
meaning and a new life. The move- 
ment grew in strength, until cries of 
alarm began to be raised against it, one 
of the first of which was that of the 
Seigneur de Drusac. As to Rabelais^ 
position, there was no doubt; he was 
looked upon as ‘‘one of the most no- 
torious, dangerous and typical enemies 
of the feminine sex.’’ There had been 
a hint of this attitude before, in the 
slighting allusion to Gargamelle’s 
death (Book First, Chapter XXXVII.), 
in Gargantua’s ludicrous mourning for 
Badebee (Book Second, Chapter III.), 
etc. If woman appears to be glorified 
in the Abbey of Theleme, it is for the 
reason that such a glorification is neces- 
sary to Rabelais’ picture of an anti- 
monastic society. On the whole, we 
may let Lefranc sum it up : 

‘*In reality, this former monk was not a 
lover of women ; he obviously remains faithful 
to the old gauloise tradition . . . with regard 
to the weaker sex. . . . The Franciscan of 
Fontenay-le*Comte was always alive* in him.” 

One who would have the “substantific 
marrow” of Rabelais’ view of woman- 
kind, farcically exaggerated though it 
may be in such a passage, has but to 
read Dr. Rondibilis’ harangue in Book 
Third, Chapters XXX. and following, 
and especially Chapter XXXII., on 
ciickoldom as “one of the natural ap- 
panag(‘s of marriage” — “When I speak 
of woman, I speak of a sex so fragile, 
so variable, so changeable, so inconstant 
and so imperfect. ...” 

Rabelais’ work, as has been indicated, 
has other sides. In addition to being 
a monument to the Renaissance-Human- 
ist thirst for learning and for life 
(hence all the soif, the drinking in its 
pages), it in a very large degree created 
the modem French language, providing 
a rich strain which is constantly crop- 


ping out to the present day, whenever 
the Frenchman forgets for a moment 
an Academy-imposed clarte and has re- 
course, sometimes instinctive and natu- 
ral and sometimes, as in Balzac’s Contes 
drolatiques, artificial and literary, to 
the wealth of his linguistic heritage. 
On the linguistic and the literary side, 
Rabelais in our own time has had his 
effect upon a James Joyce.®® From all 
of which, it may be seen that it is only 
incidentally, in the course of his tu- 
multuous and mountainous work, that 
he is concerned with the question of sex. 

As to the “obscenity” in Rabelais, 
that, it may be remarked, is a question 
that would barely have arisen in his 
own day. While his work may have 
fallen under the ban of the Sorbonne 
theological faculty, while it may have 
been censured by the Calvinists or been 
frowned upon occasionally by the court, 
this was due to other, theological rea- 
sons; the core of the matter, as Lefranc 
has brought out, was Rabelais’ growing 
atheism ; and as in the case of the 
Marquis de Sade more than two hun- 
dred years later, it was this and not his 
“immorality” that accounted for any 
hounding or persecution to which he 
was subjected.®^ 

The truth is, Rabelais was not much 
freer in his language than was the pul- 
pit of the time ; and certain of the 
prccheurs libres, or “free-spoken 

The Rabelais influence, in French writers 
of the last half-century, is to be seen in the 
Vhu Box of Alfred Jarry (1888, 1896), in 
such an after- War writer as .Joseph Dolteil 
(especially in certain passages of his Na- 
po1e(m)j in the Barherine des Genets of Ernest 
Perochon, and finally, in Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine’s much bruited Voyage au bout de la 
nidi. In the case of James Joyce, the Rabe- 
laisian influence is evident both in vocabulary 
and in literary technique, — in the employment 
w'hieh the author of Ulysses makes of the 
medieval fatrasie ; there w’ould seem to be a 
certain inseparable relation of the fatrasie to 
obscenity, one which, to this writer’s knowl- 
edge, has not been analyzed. 

In this respect, Rabelais would seem to 
have been in the same boat as his contempo- 
rary, Bonaventure des Periers, author of the 
Cymbalum Mundi. See the Lefranc edition, 
cited in Note 59, Tome troisiftme, pp. LXI. 
et seq. 
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preachers/’ such as Olivier Maillard, 
have been seen as his “precursors” in 
this respect. In any event, the man- 
ners of the age were such that John 
Calvin could address his congregation 
by the unflattering epithet of “mer- 
dailles/^ This is not to speak of a 
northern French translation of the 
Bible, made for royal use, in which an 
idiom wholly Rabelaisian was em- 
ployed in the rendering of certain Old 
Testament passages. There are also the 
sixteenth-century French farces, a col- 
lection of which was brought out by the 
Parisian book-seller, Nicolas Rousset, in 
1612. The same freedom of language 
is to be found in yet other works of the 
age, dealing with a wide variety of sub- 
jects. 

Women of the Benaissance 

One of the potent factors in bringing 
the Woman Question into the fore- 
ground was the place which women 
were making for themselves, as they 
had been doing for a century or so, in 
literature and at the great and splendid 
courts of the period. The Queen of 
Navarre was far from being an excep- 
tion. The list, indeed, is a long one; 
and the parts which women played were 
at times surprisingly active ones. 

We have but to think of such names 
as : Jeanne of Aragon, painted by 
Raphael and celebrated by the aestheti- 
cian Niphus in his De ptdchro et 
nmore; Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa of 
Pescara, Michelangelo’s enduring in- 
amorata; Diane de Poitiers; Anne 
Boleyn; Catherine de’ Medici; Mary 
Stuart; Queen Elizabeth; Sir Thomas 
More’s daughters — ^this, to take in the 
whole sweep of the period. 

Others who may be mentioned are: 
Petrarch’s Tullia; the Nannina of Gio- 
vani de’ Medici; Lucia Tornabuoni, 
mother of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; 
Clarice Orsini, mother of Leo X.; Ve- 
rona Gambara, intimate friend and 
correspondent of Vittoria Colonna, 
whose career in more ways than one re- 
sembled that of the Marchesa, and who 
quite vanquished Charles V. with her 


conversation upon the occasion of the 
Emperor ’s coronation at Bologna, 
known also as the patroness of Correg- 
gio; Gaspara Stampa, an authentic and 
widely read poet, variously known as 
the “new Sappho,” the “priestess of 
Venus,” “Cupid’s victim,” etc., and 
who, after singing her unhappy love, 
died a penitent for love ; Lucia Bertana 
of Modena and her friend, Tarquinia 
Molza, the latter being learned in 
astronomy and i)hil()sophy and the re- 
cipient of extraordinary honors (Tasso 
named a dialogue after her, and the 
Roman Senate, by solemn decree, con- 
ferred upon her a citizenship transfer- 
able to her descendants). 

There were Laura Ferracina, Claudia 
della Rovere, Isota Brambati, Silvia 
Bandinelli, Porzia Malvezzi, Francesca 
Trivulzio, Bianca and Liicrezia Rangone, 
— sonorous and empty-sounding names 
now to all save the period-student, yet 
names that once spelled glamour for 
their countrymen and their sex. 

Venice, among other cities, was fertile 
in her daughters. There was Caterina 
Cornaro, who, an exile with her father, 
became the bride of Giacomo Lusignano, 
usurping King of Cyprus, and so, was 
instrumental in bringing that city un- 
der Venetian .sway. Following her 
consort’s death, .she held a small, bril- 
liant and cultured court at Asola, of 
which Pietro Bembo was the .shining 
light. There was Cassandra Fedele, 
who, born at Venice of a learned father, 
in 1465, early gave signs of the pos- 
.session of an unusual mind. By her 
father, she was taught Greek, Latin, 
history, oratory, philosophy and even 
theology, her lighter recreations being 
music, painting and the correspondence 
which she kept up with the great ones 
of the day, including Pico della Mi- 
randola, Pontano and Poliziano — see the 
seventeenth epistle of the last-named 
writer’s third book, where she is given 
a place among the Muses and is com- 
pared with the most celebrated women 
of antiquity. 

Ladies such as these thought nothing 
of carrying on their correspondence in 
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Greek. Cassandra corresponded in that 
language with Leo X., and Alessandra 
Scala employed the same language in 
writing to her husband. Both Isabella 
of Castille and the King of Naples en- 
deavored to lure Cassandra to their 
courts, but the republic of Venice re- 
fused to consent to the departure of 
one of its most distinguished ornaments. 
Cassandra was the type of ^'new 
woman’’ who came in with the Renais- 
sance ; married to a physician, she took 
the veil upon her husband’s death, and 
died a Dominican abbess at the age of 
ninety. 

The type was one that was becoming 
constantly more common throughout 
Europe. The renown of the Italian 
court women, such as Isabella d’Este, 
Isotta da Rimini, Bianca d’Aforza and 
others, was spreading more and more. 
Beautiful woman no longer won an ad- 
miration for her beauty alone ; she 
must have other gifts to offer. If she 
had these gifts, illegitimate birth did 
not stand in her way. A case in point 
is Tullia of Aragon. Reared rather as 
a courtezan than as a lady, she pos- 
sessed a perfect command of both the 
Latin and the vulgate. She was dancer, 
singer, poet ; and in her Inf nit a d^amore 
f Infinitude of Love), she gives us a 
picture of herself conversing with 
Varchi, Benucci and other erudite ac- 
quaintances. Known for her many and 
facile loves, and of none too savory a 
reputation from the moral point of 
view, she is reported to have numbered 
among her admirers Ippolito de’ Medici, 
Ercole Bentivogli, Filippo Strozzi, 
Molza, and Manelli. 

It was, surely, an Era of Noble 
Dames; and this feminine resplendence 
could hardly have failed to leave its 
imprint upon literature. 

Castiglione and His ** Courtier” 

The effect of all this is to be viewed, 
in Italy, at the polished little court of 
TTrbino, dropped down in the midst of 
the Lombard mountains, where beauty 
and wit each evening gathered about 
the Lady Elizabetta and the Lady 


Emilia to discuss the art of the Perfect 
Courtier, as related for us by that 
flower of Renaissance knighthood, 
Count Baldassar Castiglione. A good 
portion of the second book of II Cor- 
tegiano is taken up with a discussion 
of the Woman Question,®^ and we there 
meet with such passages as: ‘‘Without 
woman, nothing is possible, neither 
military courage, nor art, nor poetry, 
nor music, nor philosophy, nor religion ; 
there is no vision of God except through 
woman. ’ ’ 

That “no vision of God except 
through woman” is an indication of the 
source of this new attitude toward the 
sex ; and that source is none other than 
the revived and revivified doctrine of 
Plato. Montaigne may still grudgingly 
permit women the pursuit of poetry as 
“an amusement suited to their needs, 
a frivolous and subtle art, wholly con- 
cerned with pleasure and display, as are 
they themselves”; but the tide for all 
of that has definitely turned. If man 
has his doubts, woman has her disillu- 
sion ments ; and a certain Venetian lady, 
Modesta Pozzo, is to be heard announc- 
ing that “With our dowries, it would 
be better to buy a pig than a husband,” 
— an extreme view, but an understand- 
able reaction. 

The Rise of the New Platonism 

It was, not unnaturally, in Italy, the 
home of the Renaissance, that woman 
first came into her own. It was out of 
the Italy of Laura and Beatrice that 
the Platonic evangel came. It was there 
that a novel doctrine of love grew up, a 
doctrine that was to form the basis of 
a new science of aesthetics. From now 
on, love and the beautiful were to be 
associated and amalgamated, as in 
Niphus’ De Pulchro et Amore, a work 
which scholars have looked upon as lay- 
ing the foundations of modern aesthetic 
speculation. The treatises on the sub- 
ject were to multiply. There was 
Messer Pietro Bembo’s GH Asolani, “in 

The French students of the Querelle ap- 
pear to have overlooked Castiglione and the 
Italians. 
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which there is discourse of love/* with 
Caterina Cornaro, the Queen of Asola, 
holding forth learnedly on amorous and 
Platonic themes; and there were many 
others in kind. Occasionally, as in the 
case of the Di natura d^amore of Mario 
Equieola, they did not come off so well; 
but the intention was there, an intention 
inspired by the newly resuscitated phi- 
losophy of ancient Hellas. 

Platonism, revived by the Italian Hu- 
manists, had found asylum, in the course 
of the fifteenth century, at the court of 
the Medici. Not only Plato, but the 
Xeo-Platonists, were revived, and Plo- 
tinus, lamblichus and Proclus Avere ex- 
pounded in that Florentine academy 
presided over by Marsilio Ficino. By 
these Humanists, Plato Avas set over 
against Aristotle, the god of the later 
Middle Ages. It is, accordingly, not to 
be Avondered at, if along Avith tlie iicav 
fashions in dining, fencing and horse- 
manship, the neAv manner of thinking 
and of looking at the Avorld, including 
the Avorld of Avomen and of loA^e, should 
have spread upAvard from the peninsula 
into France, CA’en before a King of 
France had degraded himself, as 
Charles V. put it, by marrying into the 
shopkeeping Medici. Ficino ’s Com- 
mentaries on Plato Avere translated into 
French at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and by 1511, Jean Petit AAas 
printing the Disputationes Camaldu- 
lenses of Landini, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Florentine group; in 
1518, the first complete translation of 
Plato appeared, and by that time. Mar- 
guerite, Duchess of Alengon, the Queen 
of Navarre to be, Avas tAA^enty-six years 
old. 

If so much stress is laid on Plato, it 
is for the reason that it is to Plato that 
vA^oman historically oaa^cs in no small de- 
gree the position which she has achieved 
for herself. Not that Plato, as we have 
seen, held an especially high opinion of 
the sex. None the less, it Avas the philo- 
sophic implications of his doctrine which 
Avere to lead to woman’s becoming some- 
thing more than a silly, light-headed 
creature and the ''ape of man/* 


Marguerite of Navarre and the '^Prison” of 
Love 

As for Marguerite of Navarre, she be- 
came the center of that neo-Platonic 
literary moA^ement Avhich Avas an inte- 
gral part of the French Renaissance. 
This coterie, as Avas to be expected, took 
the idealistic side in the feminine con- 
troA’ersy, and the Queen became an ar- 
dent s})okesman for the cause.“‘^ She 
Avas the author of a number of Avorks 
dealing A\5th the subject of love: La 
Distinction du vray amour; La Mart et 
resurrection d^amour; He pause d une 
chanson faicte par une Dame; etc. Her 
OAA’n experiences in love and marriage 
had been disillusioning; and there is 
the question, which cannot be gone into 
here, of the real nature (Avhether or not 
she Avas conscious of if) of her feeling 
for licr brother, PVancois 1. Yet, she 
Avas on(» AA’ho might say, Avith the s]ie]>- 
herd lass in her OAvn heryerie : 

Jc nr sens corps, amr .nr vir, 

Sinon amour, rt i\ 'ay rnvir 
Dr parwlis, ni d'rnfrr rrainrtr 
Mau'i (jur sans fn jr sois rstrainctc 
A inou amy, unyt rt joinctc, 

“I am conscious neither of body, soul 
nor life Avithout love, and liave no desire 
of }>aradise nor fear of liell, if only I 
may be clasped, united and joined to my 
loA’ed one forcAcr. ” And again: 

Jamais d'aymrr mon rorur nr srra las, 

Car Dim I'a faict d'unr irUr nature 
Que I'amour lay srrt dr nouriturr. 

“Never shall my heart tire of loving; 
for God has fashioned it in such a man- 
ner that loA’e serves it as nourishment.” 
It was this species of “spiritual liber- 
tinism,” as he termed it, which had 
caused the doughty Calvin to reproA^e 
Marguerite and to grow cold in his at- 
titude toAvard her. 

<•‘**860 Lcfranc* ’s Marguerite dc Navarre 
et le Platonisme dc la Renaissance, " in 
Grands 6crivains fran^ais de la Renaissance, 
as well as the same scholar’s Les I decs re- 
Ugieuaes de Marguerite dc Navarre d'aprds 
son oeuvre po6tique, 1898. 
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Marguerite’s Prisons, accordingly, are 
a sort of love’s pilgrimage, through all 
the stages, from the first dream-glow to 
the shattering of the dream, and in the 
end, to the realization that all love save 
the heavenly is vain, and that only in 
a fervent mingling of human and divine 
aflFection, — some such love as that for 
which the Spanish St. Theresa was to 
struggle, — is true beatitude to be ob- 
tained. This is the point of view which 
animates the Queen’s last poetical 
works, representing a mingling of the 
amorous and the religious ecstasy. 
Lcs Prisons, in the meanwhile, is a 
production that has the ring of experi- 
ence, of having been lived through ; it is, 
one might say, a fragrant blend of the 
Divina Com media and the Roman de la 
Rose; it is JNIarguerite’s Grand TestOr 
ment. 

Her first “prison” had been a shim- 
mering *^toiir d^ amour, a sun-flooded 
dungeon of love: 

0 hcllc tour, 6 paradis plaisant, 

0 clair palais du soldi rcluysant, 

Ou tout plaifSir voit en ung regard! . . . 
Pour vii^re hcurevx tout rogaume et empire: 
C^cst suretr d\imour vragr rt logallCf 
Qui vault trap mieux quc la gloire royalle. 

Such was the Queen ’s conception of the 
happiness which should accompany true 
love, that happiness which she had ex- 
])eeled to find, and had failed to find, 
with Henri of Navarre. 

It needs little analysis to reveal the 
fact that Marguerite’s view of love is 
an admixture of Platonism and Chris- 
tianity, of a sort that is to be encoun- 
tered in other poets and writers of the 
period, who were members of her inti- 
mate circle, such as Sainte-Marthe, 
Ileroet, etc. Marguerite’s ajiproach to 
Platonism had been through religion, 
and in particular, through the early in- 
fluence of Lefevre d’Etaples, that great 
precursor of the Reformation, whose 
concern was the reconciling of Plato and 
St. Paul. Another who had a large 
share in the molding of her thought was 
Bri^onnet, Bishop of Meaux, as is 
brought out in the mystically jumbled 


correspondence between the good bishop 
and the princess. Not to be forgotten, 
either, is the influence of that ‘ ‘ spiritual 
geometer” of the end of the fifteenth 
century, Nicholas of Cusa. The author 
of the De Deo ahscondito and the De 
visione Dei may have been an intellec- 
tual mystic; but he has his more emo- 
tional side, as when he tells us that 
“the heart only really lives when it 
loves”; and it is worthy of note that 
an edition of Cusanus was brought out 
by Lefevre d’Etaples, in 1509, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Meaux. 

Marguerite, it may be seen, was in the 
full tide of the Platonic stream. Her 
own views were to take definitive lit- 
erary form later in life, when (some 
time after 1546) she came to read the 
French translation of Ficino’s Commen- 
taries on Plato. The germ, however, 
had been developing over a number of 
years, and was well on the way to ef- 
florescence when Marguerite married 
Henri. The latter, a full-blooded man’s 
man, was looking for something other 
than Platonic affection, and the result 
was disillusionment on both sides. 

Marguerite’s interests are reflected in 
a fashionable literary game of the day 
w^hich she did not disdain to play, and 
which consisted in carrying on a Pla- 
tonic flirtation in verse. Our record of 
this is a manuscript preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The Queen’s 
correspondent was Claude de Bombelles, 
Seigneur de La van, an important per- 
sonage at the court of France. Verse- 
making of this sort was a courtiers’ fad; 
and so, in response to Douze huicfains 
fawts par Monsieur La Vaulx, we have 
Douze huicfans faicis par la Boyne de 
Navarre rhpondans a ceulx de monsieur 
La Vaulx prccedens. The verses, by 
either hand, are of the most conven- 
tional sort, too conventional to bear quo- 
tation, and the affair is by no means to 
be taken seriously, save in so far as it 
has some light to shed upon the trend 
of the Queen of Navarre’s mind. Love 
to the latter was a “prison,” which she 
was always seeking, but which became 
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ever more and more an intellectual- 
mystic one. 


The Heptameron and the Quest for the 
“Perfect Lover" 

The Heptameron is, it must be ad- 
mitted, not precisely the sort of thing 
one would expect from the pen of a 
woman. We should not, ordinarily, 
look for a woman as the author of a 
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Manuscript Page op The Eeptameron of 
Marguerite or Navarre (Bibliothdque Na- 
tionale) 

Pantagruel , any more than we should 
anticipate a feminine Satyricon, or even 
a sentimentality-washed Fanny Hill. 
This, experience teaches, is not the way 
the mind of the sex ordinarily turns; 
and in the case of the delicate-minded 
Queen of Navarre, — to one who is fa- 
miliar with her character and its devel- 
opment and her thinking as revealed in 
her other works, — it comes with an es- 
pecial shock. 


There are, as a matter of fact, two 
Marguerites in the gaze of posterity: 
the shadowy lady who wrote the Hep- 
tameron, a dimly outlined Bawdy 
Queen, author of a work to be retailed 
today under the bookseller ’s shelf ; and 
a Queen who was a poet, scholar, letter- 
writer, patroness of the arts, one who, 
through the aid she lent to the intro- 
duction of Platonism into Prance, was 
in large measure responsible, as Prof. 
Lefranc assures us, for the bringing 
about of the French Renaissance. This 
latter Marguerite is the Marguerite of 
the student, as the latter is the property 
of the too frequently unoriented col- 
lector of ‘^curiosa.’^ 

It is not surprising, in view of all 
this, if we hear a maidenly Victorian 
(British) biographer of the Queen of 
Navarre reproaching the latter for hav- 
ing written the Ilcpiameron, while so 
broad-minded a scholar as the late 
Marty-Laveaux, the distinguished Ra- 
belais editor, is extremely severe in his 
judgment (chiefly literary) of her 
work. 

From what has been said, it should 
be obvious that it is impossible to judge 
the Heptameron purely as an erotic 
work. It is not to be understood with- 
out an understanding of Marguerite’s 
Platonism on the one hand, her relations 
to her brother, and their relations at 
this particular period, on the other. It 
may be well, accordingly, to look first 
at the circumstances surrounding the 
composition of the tales, and then at the 
treatment of the theme of love which 
we find in them. 

Marguerite, Francois and their 
mother, Louise of Savoy, had always 
constituted a close “trinity,” — “our 
Trinity,” they were in the habit of call- 
ing it. This “trinity” had now been 
broken by the death of Louise ; Francois, 
exhausted by his debaucheries, was in 
reality slowly dying, the aspect of the 
external world, the political map of 
Europe, was changing, and brother and 
sister were drawn closer together than 
ever. They had always been very close, 
and Marguerite’s reactions toward her 
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brother had at times been so strong and 
so ardent as to raise the cloud of sus- 
picion, in all i)robability, an utterly un- 
justified one. 

An instance of this is a certain letter, 
followed by a poem, which she sent him, 
urging him to come and visit her, and 
ending with the admonition to ^'bury my 
letter in the fire, and these my words 
in silence,^’ a letter identified as the 
Queen’s, which was discovered in the last 
centur\% with the signature cut off. Mar- 
guerite had signed herself ‘^Your very 
humble and most obedient more than 
subject and servant.” There are, too, 
in her po(ims, passages addressed to 
Fran^'ois which are unusual in their 
warmth, corning from a sister (e.g., the 
one ending with the refrain, n*cst 
(fii'nncj It must, however, 

be pointed out that in Marguerite’s case, 
one is altogether more than likely to be 
misled by the mystic-Platonic amorous- 
religious phraseolog>\ On the other 
hand, there is ^Marguerite’s extreme and 
touching devotion to her royal brother 
during his Spanish captivity; but in 
this, she can hardly be said to have ex- 
ceeded the bonds of a deep and self- 
sacrificing sisterly devotion. 

The point that interests us here is, 
that when Francois, with the end aj)- 
proaching, found life hanging heavy on 
his hands, and when, owing to his 
sapped and failing health, his passion 
for the chase no longer stood him in 
stead, it was to his sister that he turned 

Or such an effusion as: 

Yost re socur? La.s! prandc amyiic! 

Or fcndrc vous, mo/i cocur, par la moyiic 
Ei f nicies place d ce frere tant doux, 

Et (flic Ivy seul suit enferme ci\ vans. 

Gardes, v\on cocur, man fr<^re, mon amy, 

Et n'y laisscz entrcr vostre ennemy. 

While Francois himself, in the days of his 
captivity, had written: 

La soeur de veue tant dSsirSe, 

Que de nous se peult dire raymie, 
Parfaitement, si jamais criature 
Le mcrita par sens, et par nature. 

* ‘ They were knitted together, ’ ^ says Sainte- 
Murthe, ‘‘in so close and tight a bond of love 
that, neither within the memory of our for- 
bears nor within our own, has the like of it 
ever been heard of.^' 


for amusement and alleviation of his 
boredom. Amorous to the last, in mind 
when he could no longer be in the flesh, 
Francois liked a spicy tale. It was this, 
according to the legend, which led Mar- 
guerite to begin reading him Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron, a work wdth which 
brother and sister had been familiar in 
their youth. Frangois, indeed, knew his 
Boccaccio too well, and soon began to tire 
of the old plots; and it was then that 
Marguerite had recourse to inventions 
of her own, and started telling those 
”true” stories which were to crystallize 
into her Hepiameron. 

Such an explanation as the foregoing 
seems, at any- rate, not unplausible, from 
the subject-matter and the structure of 
the tales themselves; the influence of 
Boccaccio is evident. The Queen pro- 
ceeded to picture a company of ladies 
and gentlemen who, having paid a visit 
to the Cauterets baths in the Pyrenees, 
were stopped for ten days upon their 
return journey by a swelling of the 
river; there are ten in the company, and 
each in turn is to tell a story a day; 
the result, in other words, is to be an- 
other Decameron, but for some reason 
which we do not know, the total number 
of the tales remained at seventy, and the 
work became a lleptameron. 

It has been frequently asserted that 
the stories in the lleptameron are, 
doubtless, not all of Marguerite’s com- 
position, and this may be true; it may 
be that the Queen was given a hand by 
one of the men of letters at her court, 
by Bonaventure des Periers and others. 
The work as a whole, nevertheless, bears 
her unmistakable imprint, as is evident 
upon ever so slight an inspection ; there 
is a marked relationship between the 
Hepiameron and Marguerite’s other 
writings, and there is an even stronger 
connection between it and those inter- 
ests wdth which we know that she was 
preoccupied during the last decade of 
her life. 

Brant ome, whose grandmother was 
the Queen’s companion and secretary,®* 

Louise de Daillon, S6n6chale de Poitou. 
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tells us that the tales were written, 
many of them, by Marguerite in her lit- 
ter, and that the other court ladies 
strove in vain to imitate them. Schol- 
arly evidence points to the fact that the 
stories were not composed before the 
year 1538 nor later than the year 1542, 
the approximate date of their composi- 
tion being 1541, which is to say, they 
date from six to seven years prior to 
Frangois^ death; this goes to strengthen 
the tradition that they were invented 
for the King’s amusement in his declin- 
ing days. 

The model, as has been said, was 
clearly Boccaccio, Marguerite taking the 
formula and applying it to real-life per- 
sonages and events, with which Frangois 
was acquainted, and which for that rea- 
son held his interest. In the work are 
to be found among other incidents, 
thinly veiled accounts of the King's own 
exploits and various court escapades. 
The character of the moralizing Parla- 
mente is undoubtedly Marguerite her- 
self, and the others may be similarly 
identified with known individuals. The 
realistic elements may have interfered 
with the story-teller’s art, but they ren- 
dered the result more palatable to the 
chief audience, Frangois I. The De- 
cameron was not the only work that 
Marguerite drew upon ; she was familiar 
with the Italian novel! ieri in general, 
and there are traces of the influence of 
Poggio, Masuccio, Bandello and others. 
Boccaccio, however, remains her prin- 
cipal inspiration.”® 

What indicates Marguerite’s hand 
more unmistakably than anything else 
is the Platonism with which the Hep- 
tameron is permeated, the view of love 
that is there set forth. Whatever the 
artistic demerits of the whole may be, 
— Sainte-Beuve, for one, finds the tales 
devoid of charm and composition, — 
there are a number of fine pages to be 
encountered on perfect love and the per- 
fect lover, in which a purified and rari- 
fied form of the passion is exalted, wdth 

Le Magon dedicated to Marguerite his 
French translation of the Decameron. 


a stress on woman’s being the equal 
rather than the sensual plaything of 
man. 

The aim is ‘'to reconcile Christian as- 
pirations wdth the teachings of ancient 
philosophy (the Lefevre d’Etaples- 
Bishop of Meaux influence), and with 
this object, each nouveUe at the end is 
brought up on the higher plane by Da- 
goucin, who in life was none other than 
Marguerite’s spiritual adviser; his views 
on love Avill be found set forth at length 
in such a passage as the Epilogue to the 
Eighth Tale.”' Marguerite, in short, in 
giving her brother the spicy narratives 
which he craved, was playing something 
of a trick upon him, and incidentally, 
was salving her conscience and saving 
her face. 

The author has been severely criti- 
cized upon occasion for the “free” char- 
acter of the Heptameron stories; yet 
even a critic like Sainte-Beuve, who can 
see no artistic performance, absolves her 
of indecent intent ; once again, it is a 
question of the manners of an age. The 
thing that l\Iarguerite did was to make 
of the conte a method for the notation 
and the description of human passions; 
she had discovered for herself a sort of 
pure Racinian passion of the soul. M. 
Lanson, the historian of French litera- 
ture, observes that she tap{)ed the well- 
springs of lyricism in personal emotion, 
found the principle of nobility and of 
beauty in a certain spontaneity of im- 
pression, and by so doing, broke that 
line which runs from the fahliaux to 
Voltaire. In any case, her tales were 
adapted to the purpose for which they 
were intended, that of entertaining a 
worn out roue of a King in the last 
stages of a gruesome malady. 

The Heptameron was not published 
until 1559, ten years after the author’s 
death. The year before, a pirated and 
mangled edition by Pierre Boaistuau 
had appeared, under the title of His- 
toire des amans forfunez, and this had 
spurred on Marguerite’s daughter, 

Cf. the epilogues to the thirty-fourth and 
fifty-third nouvelles. 
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Jeanne d’Albret, to hasten the publica- 
tion of the authentic work. 

Dame Helisenne and the *‘Cry of the Heart” 

The Queen of Navarre was not the 
first to ‘Hap the springs of emotion/' 
if we are to credit so eminent an au- 
thority as Prof, Lefranc. According to 
the latter, the true feminine-emotional 
note is first to be made out in a work by 
a woman whose name is now known 
only to scholars, and which was pub- 
lished at Paris, in 1538, some three 
years before the probable date of com- 
])osition of the Hej^tameron. The work 
in question is Les Ayigoysses doulou- 
reuscs qui proccdent d^ amour a ^ con- 
toinnf ires parties composces par dame 
lielisetme de Crc7me, laqueUe exhorie 
ioufes personnes a ne suyvre folle 
amour. 

The Dame Helisenne, or Ilelisaine, 
who was of Picardy, appears to have 
excited the risibilities of her contem- 
poraries; and a number of Rabelais' 
commentators, including Pasquier, 
shared tliis view, and saw in her the 
original of the Limousin Student. This 
young lady had translated into French 
the first four books of the Aeneid, dedi- 
cating her version to Francois I. The 
Angoifsses doul our eases were supposed 
to be autobiographical, and the Lady of 
(Venne was the author, as well, of a col- 
lection of letters and other pieces, all 
of which, according to the Abbe de 
iMarsy, did read very much like the 
Limousin ’s speeches. 

But modern scholarship has tended 
to rectify our view of Helisenne, and 
Lefranc, after quoting Michelet’s “The 
true Renaissance is the renaissance of 
the heart,” goes on to characterize the 
product of Dame Helisenne ’s pen as a 
book containing “the first cries of the 
heart and the language of true passion.” 
For the point lies in that exhortation, 
“d ne suyvre folle amour** here is a 
definite revolt against the suffering that 
love imposes, another and closer antici- 
pation of JMadame de La Fayette. For 

®®It is interesting to compare the **loco 
amor** of Juan Ruiz (note 29, above). 


this reason, whatever its literary style 
may be, the Angoysses possess an his- 
torical importance. 

The Sexual Oynicism of the Slxteenth-Oentury 
Italians 

While Rabelais in France is giving 
vent, on sexual subjects, to a deep-belly 
laugh, a resounding guffaw, and while 
Marguerite of Navarre and the other 
Neo-Platonizers are engaged in poeticiz- 
ing the passion of love to a point where 
it evaporates in mystifying clouds of 
words, it is interesting to turn to the 
Italians of the same period, and to note 
the complete sexual cynicism which they 
are displaying, in the same age that 
produced a Castiglione. A reaction 
would seem to have set in against the 
latter's idealized view, in the land that 
gave birth to the New Platonism. This 
reaction is to be seen at its height in 
the Soueffi lussuriosi and the Ragioncb- 
menti of Pietro Aretino, as well as in 
such a work as the Cazzaria of Arsiccio 
Intronato. 

Pietro Aretino, on the Prostitute and the 
World 

Aretino, “Scourge of Princes,” 
Prince of Blackmailers, has an im- 
portance from a number of points of 
view, as an early literary realist, as an 
art critic (incidentally) and as a pi- 
oneer publicist. The Aretino of the 
Pasquinades and of the Letters may, 
without exaggeration, be termed the 
founder of modern journalism. He 
himself was supremely immoral or un- 
moral. While he pictured the vices of 
his age, he hardly can be said to have 
flayed them, unless it be in his play. 
La Cortiginna, in which he satirizes the 
vices of that papal “golden age” which 
centered about Leo X. The Sonnets, 
the Dialogues and the Courtezan have 
been described by Aretino 's modern 
British biographer, Edward Hutton, as 
“terrible Medusa works”; and terrible 
they are, the Sonnets and the Dialogues 
in particular, in their coldly cynical at- 
titude toward vice and all matters of 
sex. 
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The Sonetti were given additional 
fame — and cynicism — ^by the sixteen en- 
gravings of Marcantonio Raimondi, 
after the drawings of Giulio Romano, 
each of w’hich depicted a different modus 
sexual is. It was these which led to the 
scandal that the Sonnets produced. 
Aretino, according to his own version, 
was led to write the verses upon seeing 
the engravings. The Rome of Poi)e 
Clement was shocked, ^Marcantonio w’as 
thrown into prison, and Giulio ’s repu- 
tation, a splendid one theretofore, was 
shadowed. Aretino interceded with the 
Holy Father and procured Raimondi’s 
release. In one of his letters, Aretino 
speaks of dedicating his Sonnets to ‘'the 
hypocrites, out of patience with their 
villainous judgment and with the hog- 
gish custom that forbids the eyes what 
most delights them”; and he exclaims 
in conclusion, “The beasts are freer 
than we ! ’ ’ 

In his Dialogues, Aretino gives a 
vitriolic picture of the life of his time, 
a picture focusing on the life of women. 
After portraying the life of nuns, the 
life of married women, and the life of 
courtezans, he comes to the bitterly 
satiric conclusion that the courtezan’s 
life is the best and most honorable one, 
and we hear his Antonia advising 
Nanna to make her daughter a prosti- 
tute ; read what Antonia has to say 
about “the best profession.” (It is of 
interest here to compare Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Unpleasant ” plays.) 

In the Introduction to his edition of 
the Eagionamenti, Aristide Raimondi, 
a modern Italian critic, says: “Ilis 
(Aretino ’s) men and women have but 
one obsession : Coitus. Beyond this, 
nothing. Absorbed in this, monks and 
nuns, w^omen of every sort and men of 
every kind drag out their lives in a 
crudely refracted light of day that un- 
covers every nudity, every ugliness. 
All about this throng, the desert; and 
this is the manner in which Aretino in- 
terprets life.” Nanna says it all, when 
she declares: “The world is in ruins. 
Everything is going headlong. There is 
no faith, divine or earthly, no faith 


among the brides of Christ, or those 
who are supi)Osed to give faith to men. 
I prefer my liberty. I am free, but I 
am loyal. I live with an uncovered 
countenance. I sell openly my mer- 
chandise, while others pretend and simu- 
late; not I.” 

The Italian critic goes on to remark 
that Aretino himself “is a prostitute.” 
Pietro does have the prostitute’s in- 
stinct of an anarchic social rebellion. 
“All is obscene and libidinous, every- 
thing is for sale, everything is false, 
nothing is sacred. . . . Here is a lust, 
here is an obscenity, unbridled but pro- 
foundly human . . . which ought to 
render these Dialogues preferable to the 
hypocrisy of so many . . . modern nar- 
rators. . . . Such is this book, all im- 
pulse and vulgarity, poetry and sarcasm 
... it ‘speaks as life speaks,’ with its 
own cruel logic and contradictions.” 

It is to be noted that the Eagiana- 
menti were written at the same time as 
Aretino ’s hypocritical and designing re- 
ligious works. Originally inspired, no 
doubt, by the Greek Lucian, they fur- 
nished the model for certain of the 
ob.scene productions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

All in all, however, Aretino ’s direct 
influence has been small, even upon 
Italian writers. It was more felt in 
France than in his own count iw. 
Rabelais owes him something, as does 
Moliere in his TartufTe. (Vossing the 
Channel, it is hard to say just how di- 
rect Shakespeare’s indirect debt was, 
but Aretino ’s ]\Iarescaleo would appear 
to have been the antecedent of IMalvolio, 
though he cannot compare with the 
Elizabethan character in full-flavored 
richness. The Venice of Pietro, in any 
event, was the Venice of Shakespeare’s 
early plays, from whatever source the 
latter got them. 

Otherwise, Aretino ’s influence in 
English has been all but negligible. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, in his Penitential 
Psalms, in part translated from and in 
part imitated the Sette Psalmi. We 
also find Thomas Nash referred to by 
Lodge as “the true English Aretino”; 
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this was clue largely to Nash’s employ- 
ment of the vernacular for comic ef- 
fect and to his penchant for the coining 
of ‘^boisterous” words from other lan- 
guages; aside from this, there is not a 
great deal in common between the two. 
But references to Aretino in the British 
sixteenth century are fairly numerous; 
a number of them will* be found in Ga- 
briel Harvey’s Marginal 

There is one work, La Put tana er- 
rant e, or The Wandering Whore, which 
was wrongly attributed to Aretino in 
the past. It is now known to have been 
written by Lorenzo Veniero, or some 
other, and dedicated to Aretino, who 
sponsored it. An inspection of its style 
shows that it is not Aretino ’s.'° 

The Intronati, “Academicians” of Sex 

There is a certain sixteenth-century 
Italian erotic item that is little if at all 
known to erotica collectors, but which 
deserves to be, and that is La Cazzaria 
of Arsiccio Intronato. The editions of 
La Cazzaria have always been rare, four 
or five in all being known, the original 
one having appeared in 15:10. In 1863, 
“Bibliophile Jacob” (Paul Lacroix) 
published an edition of the Italian text, 
with an extensive introduction in 
Prench.'' 

Published under the editorship of G. C. 
^Stoore Smith, 1913. 

As for Eiijrlisli tnnislntioiis of .\retino, 
there was The Crafty M'hore, juil)lish(‘d at Lon- 
don, in IdoS, and ]iartly taken from the 
JUiyio name lit i. A six-volume edition of the 
Dialogues was brouj^ht out by Tsodore Liseux, 
at Paris, in 18S9. There are also eurrent, with 
the under-eounter bookseller, certain versions 
of the Sonctii lusmiriosi, one of them purport- 
inpf to be ”by an Eng^lish poet,” and ru- 
mored to be from the pen of Oscar Wilde, but 
the slightest inspection would convince any 
one tluit Wilde had nothing to do wdth it — the 
verses are not good enough. And lastly, there 
is the translation of the Ragionamenti (ex- 
tracts), La Coriigiana, and selections from the 
Letters, Avith a ])araphrase of the Sonnets, by 
the present Avriter: The Works of Aretino^ 
translated into English from the original 
Italian, with a critical and biographical essay, 
by Samuel Putnam, illustrations by Marquis de 
Bayros, 1926, 2 vols. 

The title page has, simply: La Cazzaria, 
Cosmopoli, MDCCCLXIII.; but the editorship 


At the time that La Cazzaria was pro- 
duced, academies were the fashion of 
the day in Italy. There were academies 
on all sides, of every sort, for the dis- 
cussion of practically every subject un- 
der the sun. These were often semi- 
serious, semi- jocular institutions, and 
were in the habit of decking themselves 
out with the most ludicrous names. 
Prominent among them was the Acad- 
emy of the Intronati, or “Dunder- 
pates,” of which Antonio Vignali di 
Buonagiunta (or Buonagiunti), a na- 
tive of Sienna, was the founder. A man 
of wide learning and with the respect 
of the scholars of his age, Buonagiunta 
took upon himself the “academic” name 
of Arsiccio.’" It was on the subject of 
sex, — (everything remotely having to do 
with the subject, — that the Intronati ex- 
pended their lucubrations. 

As for La Cazzaria, it is an humor- 
ously erudite discussion between the 
founder, Arsiccio, and one of the mem- 
bers whose academy name was Sodo, 
and who in real life was Marc-Antonio 
Piccolomini. The work in the original 
is not lacking in literary quality and 
style, but in any English translation, it 

is undoubtedly Lacroix \ Opposite the title- 
]uige, one reads: Cette reimpression, faite 

par les soiiis et anx frais (Vune reunion de 
hibliophiles, n^est point destinee au commerce, 
— Elle n^a ete tiree quUi 100 excmplaires 
numerotes, dont 90 sur papier verge et 10 sur 
papier de Hollande.** The copy Avhich the 
]>rt‘sent Avritcr possesses is numbered 73 and 
is bound in the back of a copy of Bibliophile 
Jacob’s edition of the Moyen de Parvenir, 
published by Charpentier at Paris, in 1868; 
the printing of l^a Cazzaria was done at Brus- 
sels, Imprimerio de J. H. Briard, rue aux 
Luines, 4. Lacroix gives a detailed bibliog- 
raphy of the Avork, stating that only four 
editions are knoAvn, the first being at Naples, 
AA'ithout date but about 1530, instantia(m) 
di Curtio et Scipione Navi,** and extremely 
rare. — There is a verse imitation of La Caz- 
zaria, ])ublished in the eighteenth century, 
under the title of II lihro del perchd; and in 
the Priapea of Nicol6 Franco, there is a 
satiric sonnet relative to the AVork and its au- 
thor. A comedy of Arsiccio ’s, La Floria, and 
a collection of letters, Alcune letter e amorose, 
are also knoAvn. 

^2 Meaning, literally, the ** burnt,” the 
“broiled,” the “roasted.” 
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would be entirely too crude and bald, — 
unless, possibly, one were to do it in an 
imitation of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s 
swaggering seventeenth-century idiom. 
The theme is sexual intercourse and all 
its accompaniments and accessories, 
and the point of view is decidedly a 
perverse one, the author being obviously 
more interested in male youths and 
sodomy than in relations between the 
sexes. 

While the work has its humor, slightly 
more, and of a less strained, more 
Rabelaisian-fantastic character, than is 
to be found in Aretino, its tone on the 
whole is a hardened, cynical one; and 
it is not surprising that the Academy 
was finally suppressed.'^ 

Aretino and the Erotica Trade in France 

The trade in erotica seems to have 
flourished down the ages. We have seen 
the business that Secundus, the freed- 
man, did in Martial and other lascivious 
writers of the time. In France, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century or 
a trifle later, we find it being lucratively 
plied by a certain Venetian bookseller 
at Paris, known as ]\Iesser Bernardo, 
“a relative,^’ Brantome informs us, ‘‘of 
the great Aldus Manucius of Venice.’’ 
Messer Bernardo kept shop in the rue 
de Saint- Jacques, and his chief stock- 
in-trade appears to have been Aretino ’s 
Sonnets with Raimondi’s engravings, 
“de omnibus Veneris schematihus/^ 
This Bernardo, Brantome continues, 
“told me and swore to me once that in 
less than a year he had sold more than 
fifty sets of the works of Aretino to 
married and unmarried people, and to 
women, of whom he named to me three 
who are great in the world, whom I 
shall not name, and he sent those works 
to them, very well bound, under solemn 
oath that not a word was to be said of 
the matter.” 

The buyers for these wares were plen- 
tiful; and so respectable a citizen as 

It was dissolved in 1568. It was re- 
opened, and an attempt was made to revive 
its former brilliancy, in 1603; but the life of 
the fanciful institution was spent. 


Pierre de I’Estoile notes in his Jour- 
naux: “On Tuesday, the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1608, I bought for 60 sous some 
little portraitures and new Figures of 
Aretino, made by Tempeste at Rome, 
villainous, filthy and immodest beyond 
measure, which commonly pass here 
under the name of the Loves of the 
Gods. There were fourteen of them, 
which everybody found well made, al- 
though there can be no such thing as 
good where evil is concerned, and I 
have changed them . . . with great re- 
gret, since I take them as an indication 
of the virtue of this immodest cen- 
tury. ’ ’ 

The poets of the period vied with the 
painters in the matter of license, and 
their salauderies and fadaises were col- 
lected in volumes with suggestive titles. 
La Muse foldtre^ Muses gaillardes, Cahi- 
net saiyrique, etc. Estoile and others 
like him eagerly collected these, too. 
Then as today, however, the censorshi]) 
worked by fits and starts, and a book 
would be pounced upon where one 
would have least expected it. This was 
what happened to Sanchez’ Latin 
treatis, De mairimonio, put on the index 
by the French Parliament in 1607, after 
it had been discovered that the Jesuit 
author, at the end of his tome, as Estoile 
describes it, “treats exquisitely of that 
fine art of sodomy, but so villainously 
and so abominably that the very paper 
on which I write blushes; moreover, he 
is a man who ap])ears to have greatly 
practiced the trade.” This, coming 
from a Jesuit, was too much, and the 
book w’as suppressed; for the Jesuits 
were closely watched for teachings dan- 
gerous to morality. Estoile bought a 
copy, parchment-bound, for eight francs, 
“because I love the Jesuits, not because 
the subject pleases me, ’ ’ he sarcastically 
observes. 

Paris was not the only city where the 
trade flourished ; Rouen, Lyons, Poitiers 
and other places were close rivals. 
Works of this sort were sold on the 
streets and carried by peddlers into the 
provinces. 

It has been believed, not without rea- 
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son, that Raimondi original plates may 
have been brought to France, some time 
after the reign of FranQois I., and that 
they were in Bernardo’s possession 
about the year 1580. Bernardo (Ber- 
nardo Torresano, or Turizan) might 
have had them from Aretino’s pub- 
lisher, the son of the great Aldus 
Manucius; for it seems likely that the 
plates would have been sent to Venice 
when the scandal broke at Rome. In 
France, there were, especially in the 
seventeenth century, severe laws gov- 
erning bookshops, and the plates would 
have had to be kept hidden away. 
They are said to have been finally de- 
stroyed by a conscientious print- 
merchant by the name of Jollain, who, 
so runs the tale, bought them for a hun- 
dred crowns for that express purpose. 

Ever since the beginning of the 
Reformation, the Church had been en- 
gaged in a warfare on forbidden books, 
but more particularly those that were 
theologically shady. Not infrequently, 
the moral works of the clergy, attack- 
ing the immoral ones, wore quite as 
obscene in character as their targets. 
An instance here is the Somme des 
Pi'chcs et Iv Reml'de d^Iccux (Lyons, 
1581) of the friar, Jean Benedicti, who 
appears to have been thoroughly versed 
in Aretino. On the other hand, the 
Popes wTre sometimes startlingly se- 
vere, as when Sixtus V. had a cardinal’s 
secretary by the name of Capella 
hanged for having perpetrated an ob- 
scene painting. It was during the 
reign of Francois I. that erotic paint- 
ings and engravings began to enjoy a 
vogue in France. They brought a high 
figure; an illuminated Aretino, for ex- 
am]Je, was priced at from eight to nine 
hundred crowns. 

Brantdme and the ‘*Oour des Dames” 

For the period here under considera- 
tion, an indispensable source-book, need- 
less to say, is the Dames Ocdantes of 
Brantome, filled with the mofs*^ 

of the great ladies grand es et hon- 
netes dames**) of Francois’ court, that 
** grande cour des dames** which the 


garrulous old chronicler, one of the 
most indefatigable gossips in all litera- 
ture, so adored. Brantome ’s **contes,** 
collected, he assures us, ‘‘at great 
pain” (avecques grande peine), were, 
understandably, withheld from any but 
friendly gaze during his lifetime, and 
were left by will to his niece, the 
Comtesse de Durtal, to be published 
after his death. It is significant that 
he starts out with an account of the 
great cuckolds of the sixteenth century. 
Ilis work makes delightful reading to- 
day, and lives by its literary merit as 
well as for its historical value. From 
the latter point of view, we may take 
for reading at the same time Sauval’s 
account of The Loves of the Kings of 
France {Mcmoires historiques concern- 
ant les amours des rois de France), 
published in 1739. 

The Age of Catherine de Medici 

Passing rapidly over such a poet as 
Clement Marot and such a work as the 
Legende of Pierre Faifeu (1531), af- 
fording many sidelights on the profligate 
manners of the epoch, we may go on to 
what is commonly known as the Age of 
Catherine de Medici, which may be 
taken as including the reigns of her 
three sons, Francois II., Charles IX., 
and Henri III. Here, there are a num- 
ber of works which, while not belonging 
properly to the field of erotic litera- 
ture, will serve to paint in the back- 
ground ; among them may be mentioned : 
Henri Estienne’s Discours merveilleux 
de la vie, de Catherine de Medici; 
Pierre I’Estoile’s Journal de Henri 
III,; etc. There are also a number of 
minor works which afford a picture of 
prostitution at the end of the sixteenth 
century, such as the Enfer de la Mhe 
Car dine; and a fine poet like Joachim 

La Mfere Cardine, a brothel-keeper, was 
a notorious character, and, about 1570, inspired 
a number of verse satires. The Enfer de la 
Mdre Cardine, which appeared without date or 
place of publication, must have been printed 
at Paris, in 1570 or thereabouts, and was re- 
printed in 1583 and 1597. It was attributed 
to Flaminio de Birague, nephew of the Chan- 
cellor of France. In the reprints, there are 
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du Bellay, in his well known **La 
Maquerelle, on la vielle courtisane de 
Bome^* (also sometimes known as ^*La 
Courtisane repentie^^) , adds to our 
knowledge of that society in which 
prelates and courtezans mingled. 

Not to be overlooked, either, is the 
curious Cabinet du Boy de France, etc., 
published in 1581, and which has been 
attributed to Nicolas Froumenteau; 
this book presents an amazing statisti- 
cal table, showing the ‘‘general state of 
sacred polygamy, by dioceses, in 1581, 
etc. For Henri III. and his ^^mignons/^ 
there is Les Hermaphrodites, published 
at Paris about the year 1604. And for 
Henri IV., and his scandalous divorce 
from Marguerite of Valois, we may re- 
fer to the Divorce satyriqiie of Agrippa 
D^Aubigne, to the same writer’s Con- 
fession de Sancy, and his Histoire uni- 
verselle depuis 1550 jusqu^en 1601, to 
the Princess de Conti’s Amours du 
Grand Alcandre, written to complete 
the Memoir es of Marguerite of Valois, 
etc., etc. All this should help us to 
understand a society of the sort that is 
pictured in Beroalde de Verville’s Le 
Mayen de Parvenir. 

The Moyen de Parvenir: Babelais Purloined? 

Published anonymously in 1609-10, 
the Moyen de Parvenir aroused a great 
to-do over authorship. Beroalde de Ver- 
ville, son of a distinguished scholar who 
was an adherent of the Reformation, 
took the credit for it, and in a subse- 
quent work {Le palais des curieux), he 
states in so many words that he is its 
author. His contemporaries, however, 
pointed out that it was quite too good 
to have come from his pen ; for Beroalde 
was the author of numerous romances, 
including a series entitled Les Avan- 
tures de Floride, the fifth portion of 
which, Le cabinet de Minerve, cast in 
the same dialogue form as the Moyen de 
Parvenir, is in itself an erotic item. 

certain verse additions. There were a number 
of pieces treating of a similar theme which 
appeared following the suppression of legal 
prostitution in 1560; see Lacroix, op. cit., 
Part III., Chapter XXXIV. 


The quarrel came down to the nine- 
teenth century, when we find Charles 
Nodier attributing the work to Henri 
Estienne, author of the Reformationist 
Apologie pour Herodote , — an obviously 
ridiculous attribution, for more reasons 
than one. As for “Bibliophile Jacob” 
(Lacroix), he believes that the produc- 
tion represents a working over on Bc- 
roalde’s part of certain of Rabelais’ pa- 
pers which were in private circulation, 
but which were not published, during 
the Maitre ’s lifetime. 

However this may be, the Moyen is a 
work with the real Rabelaisian verve 
and gusto, and with all of Rabelais’ 
freedom of language. There is no plot, 
no plan and no conclusion to the book; 
the whole is a fatrasie, in Rabelais’ own 
manner. Characters from various pe- 
riods of historj^ are brought together 
and joined in conversation at an imag- 
inary banquet, and the result is hilari- 
ous in the extreme. The Moyen de 
Parvenir is of high literary quality, and 
is to be put on the Rabelaisian shelf, 
very close to the authentic works of the 
Maitre. Although the authors of ob- 
scene or irreverent publications were 
frequently prosecuted at this period, 
Beroalde, though he might have been 
held on either score, was not molested. 

Begnier and the ** Satirists” of Vice 

It is Mathurin Regnier, a poet-cleric, 
who does for the early seventeenth 
what Villon did for the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by giving us, in his Satires,’^'" a 
panorama of prostitution under Ilenri 
IV. In the violence of his temperament, 
Regnier suggests the latter-eighteenth- 
century RtHif de la Bretonne ; he is also 
reminiscent at times of the Greek and 
Latin erotics ; his portrait of the courte- 
zan Macette, a female Tartuffe, remains 
a classic in kind. Boileau, in his Art 
poetique, admits that Regnier ’s verses 
are “filled with verve and spice,” but 
laments that the poet “often takes his 

very term, satire,” observes M. 
Violet-le-Duc, in his Histoire de la satire cn 
France, ” indicated an obscene work.” 
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muse to the brothel/^ and is ‘‘fre- 
quently alarming to modest ears/’ 

Another “satirist” of the time is 
Claude d’Esternod (or Destemod), bet- 
ter known as the Sire d’Esternod, au- 
thor of the Espadon satyrique, pub- 
lished at Lyon, in 1619. D’Esternod 
took Regnier for his literary model, and 
appears to have led much the same sort 
of life, lie had been a soldier, and had 
a soldier’s brutal frankness. 

Thomas de Courval-Sonnet, another 
satirist, was by origin a squire of Brie 
in Normandy, and later became a phy- 
sician. lie is hard on women in gen- 
eral, especially in his Satire VI., bearing 
the title, ** Censure des femmes,^* which 
incidentally cannot compare to Boileau’s 
piece on the same subject. Ilis work 
is marred by overstress and too heavy 
a laying-on of colors. He did not hesi- 
tate to dedicate it to the queen-mother, 
Marie de ]\Iedici. Ilis Ejcer vises de ce 
temps ran through a ^number of editions. 

With the Sire d’Esternod and Cour- 
val-vSonnet, the poetry of prostitution, 
veiled as satire, reached a limit of out- 
spokenness and unrestraint. A reac- 
tion, it would have seemed, was about 
due. That reaction was soon to come, 
in 162.‘1, in the first literary obscenity 
trial in history. 

The Trial of Th^ophile Viaud; Beginning of 
Anti-Obscenity Legislation 

The modern censorship of books on 
grounds of obscenity really dates from 
the bringing to trial, in 1623, of the poet 
Theophile Viaud, in connection with the 
publication of a verse compilation en- 
titled Le Parnassc des poctes satyriqnes, 
ou Becueil des vers gailards et satyr- 
iques de nostre temps. The case was one 
that involved other factors, notably a 
bitter quarrel between Theophile and 
the French Jesuits, one Pere Garasse in 
particular. 

The poet maintained that various 
])ieces bearing his signature had been 
inserted without his knowledge or con- 
sent in the collection which included 
verses by a canon of the Church (Mo- 
tin) and the governor of Le Havre 


(Sigognes), as well as by Regnier and 
others. The strange part is that simi- 
lar compilations had been put out in 
1617, 1618 and 1620, not only without 
interference, but with a royal permis- 
sion in the case of the first two editions. 
Theophile had been sentenced to tem- 
porary banishment, but this had been 
due to his mode of life rather than his 
writings. 

It was the controversy with the Jesu- 
its which precipitated the thing. The 
copies were seized, the bookseller im- 
prisoned, and the destruction of the 
work ordered; but a number of copies 
were rescued and clandestinely circu- 
lated. The bookseller had declared that 
Theophile was not blameless, and Par- 
liament then took up the affair. The 
grave accusation of atheism was now 
brought against the author, 'who sought 
safety in flight. On August 19, 1623, 
sentence was rendered against Theophile 
and three other authors, Berthelot, Col- 
letet and Frenicle; and Viaud and 
Berthelot were condemned to the stake, 
while all copies of the Parnasse were 
likewise to be burned. In addition, four 
book-dealers were to be taken into cus- 
tody. 

Viaud, being in hiding, was burned 
in effigy. When he attempted to flee 
across the frontier, he was apprehended, 
brought back, and lodged in the Con- 
ciergerie, and was afterwards locked up 
in the dungeon of Ravillac for a year 
and a half while waiting for Parliament 
to review his case. The booksellers, 
meanwhile, had succeeded in getting out 
of it somehow or other. Theophile put 
up a vigorous defense, and found other 
writers to take his side in print. He 
finally absolved himself sufficiently to 
be able to get off with a sentence of 
banishment from the capital. He died 
a few months later, as a result, it is 
said, of his captivity. 

The case, to repeat, is important for 
its bearing on jurisprudence; it estab- 
lished a precedent ; and Louis XIV. will 
soon be burning at the stake a “satirist” 
by the name of Louis Petit. The cen- 
sorship has begun, and it is to continue 
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down through such celebrated cases as 
Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Man pin, 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, Baudel- 
aire’s Fleurs du mol, to our own time 
and The Well of Loneliness, Joyce’s 
Ulysses, etc. Moreover, the outlawed 
book from now on is to become a com- 
modity in itself, and a profitable one to 
the dealer.*^® 

Shakespeare and Puck's Lotion; the "Dark 
Lady" 

Meanwhile, across the Channel, 
Shakespeare’s mischievous imp. Puck, 
is soon to be squeezing upon Titania’s 
lids the magic juice that will render the 
Queen, when she awakes, in love with 
Bottom, the ass. While Shakespeare 
owes his romanticism in no small part 
to sources ultimately Italian, it is to be 
noticed that there is in him, evident in 
so light and airy a comedy as .1 Mid- 
summer Night *s Dream, an evolving 
view of love that is already beginning 
to take on the hue of his century, the 
.sober seventeenth. Love, in Shake- 
speare, is an enchantment, almost mu- 
sical in nature and effect — '‘If music 
be the food of love, play on — ” In his 
comedies, the Bard gives it a certain 
elfin or fanciful transformation ; but 
this need not blind us to its real charac- 
ter, to the fact that it is an anticipa- 
tion of Stendhal’s “crystallization.” 
On the more personal, biographic side, 
there is the as yet unsolved problem 
of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets; but 
from the point of view in this paper. 
Puck’s lotion has a good deal more to 
do with the case. 

The Coming of Don Juan 

Sober and serious at heart as it wa.s, 
in the way of being a devout reaction 
against the expansiveness, the vital tur- 
bulence of the preceding age, the sev- 

Consult such works as: Biblioteca Arcana; 
sen, Catalogus librorum penetralium; being 
brief notices of books that have been secretly 
printed, prohibited by law, seized, anathema- 
tized, burnt or Bowdlerized; by Speculator 
Morum (1st series), ISS.*); see also: Be- 
chcrches bibtiographiques sur des livres rares 
ct curieux, par P.-L. Jacob (bibliophile), 1880; 
cf. the Forbidden Books (Note 44, above). 


enteenth century, Bossuet’s century, not 
unnaturally tended to a thoughtful, in- 
trospective view of sex, a pensiveness 
and introspection that were to find ex- 
pression toward the end of the cen- 
tury in the tragic resonances of the 
great sexual folk-myth of Don Juan. 
This legend, extremely widespread 
among the European peoples (it will be 
found all the way from Iceland to the 
Azores), achieved literary birth in Tirso 
de Molina’s — if it is Tirso de Molina’s — 
El hurlador de Sevilla y convidado, etc., 
performed at Barcelona, in 1630, and 
has been given an additional lease on 
life by Zorrilla’s play. 

There are rumors of more than one 
real-life Don Juan Tenorio, ranging 
from Seville to the court of Peter the 
Cruel; but these are no more than ru- 
mors. Everywhere, meanwhile, the 
Ruthless Rake goes stalking through the 
folk literatures. He is to be found in 
the Picardian Sou per de fantome, and 
a resemblance has been traced to the 
fifteenth -century’’ legend of Robert le 
Diable. It would require an extensive 
bibliography to list all the works, most 
of them of very mediocre quality, which 
have been inspired by the theme since 
Tirso de Molina’s time. Thanks chiefly 
to Mozart’s music,'' and in a degree to 
the late Lord Byron’s “Regency lady- 
killer,” as Dr. James Pitzmaurice 
Kelly describes him, the legend has 
lasted down to the twentieth centur>’.'** 

There is also the ballet-music of Gluck ; 
"and Henry Purcell’s setting," remarks 
James Pitzmaurice Kelly, "has saved some of 
Rhadwell ’s insipid lyrics from oblivion." See 
F. do Simone Brouwer’s Don Giovanni nclla 
poesia e nelV arte musicale, Naples, 1804, 

One of the best critical studies of the Don 
Juan legend is that by the Ttali.an critic, 
Arturo Farinelli, entitled Bon Giovanni: Note 
critiche, Turin, 189G. See, in the Homenaje 
a Menendez y Belay o (Madrid, 1809, Vol. I., 
pp. 205-222), the same author’s Quaiiro pa- 
labras sobre Bon Juan y la literatura don- 
juanesca del porvenir. For a highly readable 
French vulgarization of the three principal 
Don Juan versions (Spanish, Flemish and 
English), see the late Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
Les Trois Bon Juans, Paris, 1914. This 
work, by the way, now very rare, is an Apol- 
linaire item, representing those labors in the 
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‘‘Who will kill Don Juan?’^ is the ques- 
tion seriously put in a recent Spanish 
study of the theme. 

“I quote the question,’^ says one reviewer, 
**to emphasize the fact that Don Juan is not 
dead, but rather is attaining an increasing 
vogue in contemporary literature. For two 
hundred years, roughly speaking, the main 
elements of Tirso^s legend were more or less 
carefully retained, and treated largely in the 
genre of the drama. In the last hundred 
years, while the legend has been increasingly 
treated in prose fiction, elements have been 
falling away from it, until there is little left 
but the libertine — the seducer. And if the 
trend continues, it will not be long before any 
man who persuades some girl to marry him 
will thereby lay himself open to the charge of 
being a Don J uan. ’ ’ 

This, of course, is in part to be ex- 
plained by the usual lin^istic process 
of word-weakening. In any case, the 
modern “Don Juan^’ is at a far remove 
from the tragic individual of the leg- 
end ; and the i)opnlarization and degen- 
eration of the term has undoubtedly 
been hastened by the contemporary 
Freudian psychology. 

However this may be, Don Juan has 
taken his place, along with Don Quixote, 
in the national Spanish psychology and 
consciousness. This is indicated by 
Miguel de Unamuno’s recent (1934) 
play, El Hermano Juan, o el mundo es 
teairo. Unamuno sees Don Juan as the 
eternal solitary, condemned to solitude 
and to self-love, who remains yet the 
eternal love-kindling myth, even in the 
marital embrace; he is, in inmost es- 
sence, the Burlador, the jester, the actor, 
in a world that is a stage and a life that 

field of erotica which the great French mod- 
ern i at performed by way of piecing out a 
livelihood. Not to be overlooked is the dis- 
tingui.shed Portuguese scholar, Fidelino de 
Figueiredo’s recent study (in French) of the 
Don Juan influence in Portuguese literature, 
in Donjuanisme et Anti- Don juanisme en Por- 
Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade, 

^jn Juan en el teatro, en la novela y en 
la Vida, por Francisco Agustin, con un estudio 
preliminar sobre hi vejes dr Don Juan, por el 
Gregorio Maranon, Madrid, 1928. And for 
Don Juan psychoanalyzed by a criminologist: 
Un Triptico sobre Don Juan, por Cesar Ca- 
margo y Marin, Madrid, Javier Morata, 1934. 


is a dream (so, according to the heretic- 
mystic-theologic Unamuno) ; he is a 
phantom whose last amour, whose 
*‘eterna novia/* is Death, the one Lady 
to whom he will not say No. All this 
stresses that sadness which is at the core 
of the legend, with a hero who is the im- 
personation of sterility, whose “inferno 
is of ice,” but who has been elevated to 
a symbol of fertility. This melancholy 
aspect is brought out in Baudelaire ’s fa- 
mous poem, which has the sharpness of 
a steel-engraving. 

Sterility, amounting to impotency, 
and sadness are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Don Juan myth, as of 
the Casanovajegend, when the myth and 
the legend are looked at closely ; for the 
full implications of the former are best 
understood by skipping a century or so 
and studying the embodiment of the 
type in Casanova. 

Casanova, or the Bake’s Sadness 

Don Giovanni Jacopo Casanova de 
Seingalt was a professional homme d 
bonnes fortunes — that seems to sum him 
up. His Mhnoires, first published at 
Leipzig, in a 12- volume edition (1826- 
38), are at once his literary 
ment and the best source for his Rake’s 
Progress of a life.®*’ It is Casanova and 
the Me moires that have made the shad- 
owy, mythical figure of Don Juan come 
alive. There is more than the rake in 
Casanova, just as there is vastly more 
than the libertine in Rabelais; Rabelais 
was not really a libertine at all, but, as 
has been said, an intellectual sensualist ; 
whereas Casanova was primarily the 
sexual adventurer. This is not to over- 
look his graces of style or the charms 
of an eighteenth-century personality 
that shine through his pages. The thing 
that he gives us above all, however, is 
an expression of the inexpressible sad- 
ness, the inherent melancholy, of a 
rake’s existence; this it is which ac- 
counts for that tristesse which breathes 
up from his Memoires, in its essence a 
Mediterranean sadness, but even more. 

For the Casanova bibliography, see Ott- 
maim *8 Jacob Casanova, 1900. 
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that sadness to which the Rake is in- 
evitably damned, the sadness of Don 
Juan, of Don Juan in hell. 

Casanova has been referred to as an 
‘‘embodiment'’ of Don Juan; this may 
not be exact, but it is near enough to 
serve. Putting aside, as of secondary 
importance, variants between the life 
and the myth, and granting the for- 
mer’s Ottocento lightness as against the 
dark Spanish seventeenth-centurj' melo- 
drama of the legend, De Seingalt is, 
without doubt, the metaphysical — shall 
we say, the Freudian? — incarnation of 
the Don Juan soul — shall we say the 
subconscious? He may laugh where his 
prototype gives a satanic sneer; he may 
pass off with a gallant mot what the 
tragic Spaniard would have finished 
with a rapier-thrust ; but he is, for all 
of that, Don Juan and, like Don Juan, 
knows his hell, knows the lightning-bolt 
of adventurous destiny and the statue’s 
closing fist that awaits him at the end. 

This, needless to say, is hardly the 
Casanova that the ordinary collector of 
such compilations as Les plus belles 
nuits de Casanova knows. All of Casa- 
nova’s nights, the truth is, were not si 
belles; and their sum, that transpiring 
odor of the Memoires, is little less than 
Stygian. 

Madame de La Fayette: Reason against the 
Heart 

We must come back to the close of 
the seventeenth century, to find, with 
the publication, in 167H, of Madame de 
La Fayette’s La Princesse de Clives, the 
beginning of a new attitude toward love, 
as expressed in literature, on the part 
of woman. French critics are agreed 
that La Princesse de Clives marks a date 
in the history of their literature com- 
parable to the appearance of a Cid, an 
AndromaquCy an Uernani, or a Madame 
Bovary. Anatole France says, in his 
Preface to the Conquet edition of the 
work: ** Andromaque is of 1667, La 
Princesse de Clives of 1678. Modem 
French literature starts from those two 
dates. La Princesse de Cl eves is the 
first French novel the interest of which 


rests upon the truthful depiction of the 
passions. ’ ’ 

Henry Bordeaux, of the French Acad- 
emy, author of a recent fine essay on 
Madame de La Fayette’s masterpiece,*’^ 
tells us that “It (the work in question) 
does as a matter of fact mark the be- 
ginning of truth in the novel, in the 
analysis of passions and of manners. 
Up to that time, the novel on the con- 
trary had been but a series of adven- 
tures designed to afford a rest from 
reality. . . . Women, with us, want to 
be besieged, even though they may be 
resolved to yield in the end ; and the 
novel is the incessantly repeated story 
of this eternal siege. . . . Before La 
Princesse de Clives, it had not be(*n 
made plain that the battle, instead of 
being on the outside, in reality takes 
place within ourselves, in the secret 
folds of our human heart.” 

Upon its publication. La Princesse de 
Clives provoked a dispute over author- 
ship, similar to those called forth by 
the Cid and by Uernani. There are 
still those who have their doubts, as 
Mile. Valentine Poizat, in her recent IjO 
veritable Princesse de Clives; but such 
a critic as M. Bordeaux remains con- 
vinced. ]\Ime. de La Fayette was ac- 
cused of having filched her big scene 
from Mme. de Villedieu, author of Les 
De.sordres de Vamour. The scene in 
question was the famous one in which 
the heroine, with virtue technically in- 
tact but with her heart gravely endan- 
gered, confesses to her husband and 
casts herself on his protection. 

For what Mme. de La Fayette’s hero- 
ine is concerned with is, protecting her 
heart through her reason. She se(‘s 
through the passion of the conqueror of 
women who is laying siege to her, she 
counts the cost, what she knows she will 
have to suffer at eventually witnessing 
his becoming detached from her, his love 
growing cold — she sees all this, and she 
decides that it is not worth it; it is not 
worth the suffering it will mean (with 

Episodes de la vie littSraire, 1934 ; the 
opening essay bears the title, *‘La Princesse 
de Clives, ou le Coeur et la Raison.** 
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which it is instructive to compare such 
a point of view as that set forth in the 
Letters of a Portuguese Nun). On the 
other hand, there is her husband ^s deep- 
suffering, loyal and protective love; and 
she chooses it. The '‘rehabilitation of 
the husband” has been accomplished in 
literature. 

The Novel after ''La Princesse de Cldves" 

In her characterization of M. de 
Nemours, the l^rincess’ lover, Mme. de 
La Fayette has drawn a portrait which 
is the antecedent of the Valmont of Les 
Liaisons dangereuses and of the Julien 
Sorel of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et Je noir, 
and which owes something on the lit- 
erary side to Brantome. But it is in 
her sensitive delineation of the “tri- 
angle,” and the finer problems of feel- 
ing and delicacy, which it involves, — 
where before there had been, as with 
Rabelais’ Dr. Rondibilis, but a resound- 
ing horse-laugh for the cuckold, — that 
the genuine novelty of the author’s work 
lies. This, it is true, was to degenerate, 
in the hands of Eugene Sue and other 
purveyors to the popular stage, into the 
well known and utterly noisome “eter- 
nal triangle,” and even into the bed- 
room farce; but the serious treatment 
of the question was also to be contin- 
ued, and still is to this day. It is to be 
seen in such a work as (icorge Sand’s 
J argues, for example, where a feminine 
logic is carried to a catastro])hic con- 
clusion ; it is to be met with in Paul 
Bourget’s Un Drame dans le monde, in 
Raymond Radiguet’s Le Bal du Comte 
d^Orgel, etc. 

There are a number of works of this 
general period which might be taken 
as having a significance for the his- 
tory of love in literal ure.”“ One might 
mention such a one as the Liaisons 
dangereuses, the Abbe Prevost’s His- 
toire de Manon Lescauf, Voltaire’s C un- 
did e, or that production so essentially 
eighteenth-century in spirit and feeling, 
As Apollinaire points out in the Introduc- 
tion to his translation, a work such as Fanny 
Hill has a value as throwing a light upon the 
state of prostitution in the British capital at 
this period. 


the Divan of Crebillon fils. There is, 
too, the whole galaxy of seventeenth-to- 
eighteenth-century women writers to 
draw upon, Madame de Sevigne, 
Madame de Stael, etc., etc. — the jour- 
nals, the letters, the witty ripostes and 
all of that ; but none of these documents 
would have precisely the same impor- 
tance that La Princesse de Cleves does. 
Madame de La Fayette’s creation is one 
that marks the beginning of what M. 
Bordeaux aptly terms the Racinian con- 
cept of love on the part of woman, and 
it is thus the fountain-head of one of 
the two most distinguishable modern 
streams, the other being the one which 
runs from Rousseau to Ibsen, from the 
naturalism o? La Nouvelle Heldise to 
Nora and the Lady from the Sea and 
the Il)senic passion for “expression.” 

"Adolphe,” in Which the Male Wearies of 
Love 

Next to La Princesse de Cleves in 
transitional significance is Benjamin 
Constant’s Adolphe^ reflective of the 
author’s long-drawn-out liaison with 
Madame de Stael. Where woman, in 
the person of i\ladame de La Fayette or 
her heroine, has rejected love in advance, 
as coming too dear, the male now looks 
back over his love-experience and sees 
nothing but a vast and all-consuming 
weariness. Adolphe and La Princesse 
de Cleves together bespeak the point 
which the literary treatment of love had 
attained by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centur>’, on the eve of the novel 
of adultery, and in the age of a Sten- 
dhal. 

Stendhal and the Theory of "Crystallization” 

In the Julien Sorel of his Le Rouge 
ct le noir, Stendhal (Henri Beyle) has 
created a type of character who, eroti- 
cally and in a wider sense, holds the 
elements of modernity, but whose line- 
age, as we have seen, may be traced as 
far back as Madame de La Fayette’s 
heroine. In Stendhal’s De Vamour, we 
once more have the reason at work on 
the heart and the heart’s affairs; and 
this is the dominant note in Stendhal, 
the writer of memoirs. It is only 
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through the evolvement of such a theory 
as that of “crystallization” that the rea- 
son is able to explain the heart's unrea- 
sonabletiess ; but while modern psycho- 
logical science might be able to interpret 
it more amply, the theory appears to 
say little more than had already been 
said, poetically and symbolically, by 
Shakesi)eare, a century or two before; 
it remains in the end, with Stendhal — 
a word. The substance, with the author 
of De Vamour and Le Rouge ef le noir, 
is a good deal more meaningful than 
any theoretic formulation which he may 
attempt. 

One thing that is to be obser\’ed, from 
Madame de La Fayette (and for that 
matter, the Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun) down through Stendhal, is an 
ever-increasing consciousness of and 
sensitiveness to the crueltg of Jove, first 
given a literary’ precipitate, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, by a French 
nobleman who suffered from attacks of 
insanity. 

Bade and Masoch: *‘Love Likes Blood*' 

The element of cruelty in love, 
whether in the form of an acute suffer- 
ing or that of an excruciating weari- 
ness, finds a formal expression in the 
works of the Marquis de Sade, whose 
name, as in the case of his nineteenth- 
century psychological complement, 
Sacher Masoch, has added a word to the 
language. In one of Balzac's Contes, 
the sanguinary hero observes to his wife : 
“Love likes blood, Madame!'' And 
love does like blood in De Sade's tale.s, 
his Justine, his Juliette, his Philosophic 
dans le boudoir, his Les Crimes de 
r amour, published from 1791 to 1800. 
These, however, are something more 
than “sadistic” narratives. Sade was 
the possessor of an exquisite prose style ; 
and it is something of a tragedy that 
the “immoral” character of his output 
should have led so completely to its 
literary merit's being overlooked. 

It remained for the after- War Sur- 
realists to revive Sade as one of their 
flaunted “precursors”; but a good deal 
more serious effort at a rehabilitation 


of the author of Justine and Juliette is 
being made by M. Maurice Heine, the 
foremost living authority on the sub- 
ject; M. Heine has been at work for 
years on a biography of Sade, w’hich, 
when published, should be at once de- 
finitive, and startling in the new view it 
presents of the man.*^ He believes that 
the Marquis has been the victim of per- 
secution, by reason of his atheism; for 
he was one of the pioneer systematic 
atheists of modern times, as is brought 
out in his Dialogue between a Priest 
and a Dying Man, a work that was un- 
covered by ]\I. Heine. 

Sade was, that is to say, a victim of 
the same sort of persecution, disguised 
as a solicitude for morals, that was 
leveled at Rabelais and at Rabelais' 
contemporary, Bonaventure des Periers, 
author of the Cymbal urn. Mundi, a point 
which Prof. Lefranc has been at pains 
to establish. De Sade, in short, had a 
fine if unbalanced mind (he spent his 
last years confined as an insane pa- 
tient), a character that seems to have 
been above re])roach, and a high liter- 
ary gift as well. 

As for the author of the Venus i7i 
Furs, presenting the other side of the 
shield of sexual cruelty, his work, 
while by no means lacking in literary 
quality, is not comparable in tliis re- 
spect to that of Sade. Outside the 
erotic field, ^Masoch is known as a short- 
story-writer and collector of Jewish and 
other folk tales; but it is safe to say 
that his purely literary work would 
scarcely have caused his name to sur- 
vive; it is his attitude toward sex, as re- 
vealed in his wife's Memoirs and in his 
own writings, which has given him a 
significance with posterity. 

The Nineteenth-Century Novel of Adultery 

The nineteenth-century novel of adul- 
tery, which attains its highest peak in 
Flaubert's Madame Bovary, but which 
really first achieved form in Huysmans 
still untranslated and little known En 

See M. Heine ’s Introduction to the Dia- 
logue between a Priest and a Dying Man, 
translated by the present writer, 1927. 
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rode, is reflective of the new seriousness 
which had been introduced into the 
treatment of the ‘‘eternal triangle/’ a 
century and more earlier, by Madame 
de La Fayette ; and this note of serious- 
ness was heightened by its close associa- 
tion with the new Naturalist school, 
founded by Zola, which was an effort to 
treat life at once seriously and realis- 
tically, — with a certain photographic 
realism in the case of Zola and the first 
of the school, and with a deepening art 
in the hands of Flaubert, Iluysmans 
and the Goncourts. 

It is worth noting that Iluysmans’ 
first novel, Marthe, was “the story of a 
prostitute,” and that the author rushed 
its publication in order to get there be- 
fore one of the Goncourts did with a 
novel on the same theme. Iluysmans 
was one of the first to revolt against the 
Zola influence, and it was his disgust 
with the novel of adultery which led 
him to do this. “It changes merely 
with the upholstery fashions of the 
times,” he averred; and the eternally 
recurring question was: Tombcraf 

Tomhcra pas? (Will she fall, or 'won’t 
she?)” By way of exhibiting his dis- 
gust, he wrote A rehotirs, a novel with 
one character, and that one character 
a man! 

Zola was furious, and accused Iluys- 
mans of having “destroyed the Natural- 
ist school.” All of this is set forth in 
the remarkable “Twenty- Year- After 
Preface” which Iluysmans wrote for 
his A reJ)onrs. He himself, in his La- 
has, that dark and saturnine work in 
whicli the orgies of Gilles de Rais 
mingle with those of the Black Mass, 
was to go on and depict an adultery of 
a mystically gruesome variety ; and this 
work {Down There), as well as the one 
in which he slays adultery {Against the 
Grain), is now one of the items on the 
curiosa-collector’s list. 

Baudelaire and His **V6nu8 Noire” 

Charles Baudelaire, the Baudelaire of 
the “black Venus” and the green 
beard, author of Les Fleurs du mal, is 
the only one of the nineteenth-century 


Decadents (unless the Huysmans of A 
rehours and Ld-has be so regarded) who 
has made a palpable contribution to the 
literature of love. Thanks to the high 
poetic quality of the Flowers of Evil, 
and to his masterly prose, Baudelaire’s 
literary position is a high one; but in 
spite of this, his decadent view of love 
remains rather a personal dandysme 
than a living force. 

Balzac and His ”DroU Stories” 

In an age when the Naturalists were 
making of adultery a frequently lugu- 
brious thing, and were engaged in 
painting drab pictures of prostitutes, 
when the Baudelaires were seeking a 
dusky Venus, and Bernardin de St.- 
Pierre was penning a Paul et Virginie, 
representing a weird blend of a ro- 
mantic exoticism a la Jean- Jacques with 
nineteenth-century i)uritanism, Hoiiore 
de Balzac, himself a great realist, 
turned aside from his tales of misers 
and the like and turned back for the 
moment to Rabelais, in an attempt to 
recapture, along with the latter’s lan- 
guage, something of the Maitre’s gusto 
and vitality with regard to sex and life. 
The attempt did not come off; and the 
result is, the Contes drolatiques are but 
a cold and artificial production, lin- 
guistically and in literary flavor, and 
add little or nothing either to Balzac’s 
reputation or to the literature of love; 
they are an unsuccessful work of the 
study. 

Victorian Love 

The Victorian conception of love, as 
revealed in the vast number of works of 
fiction of the period, most of which have 
long since gone down to a deserved and 
nameless oblivion, is a prudish pseudo- 
romanticism of the “lived happy ever 
after” type. This, of course, is but a 
manifestation of Victorian morality and 
civilization as a whole, a civilization 
that drove its poets into exile. It is in 
revolt against the prevailing Victorian- 
ism that the work of a Swinburne, a 
Browning, a Keats, or a Shelley is pro- 
duced. Swinburne attempts to give life 
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to a neo-pagan attitude, while Brown- 
ing devotes himself to a highly cerebral 
if poetic vivisection and analysis of pas- 
sion (again, the reason and the heart) ; 
Keats seeks the pure Grecian beauty of 
an urn, and Shelley flits through life 
like an Ariel, to die a romantic death 
on romantic shores. 

Possibly, the writer who may be said 
to stand for the Victorian spirit in its 
most elevated, intellectual and intellec- 
tually respectable form is George Mere- 
dith, author of Modern Love, a poem in 
which Victorianism is to be seen having 
doubts of itself on the subject of sex. 
As for women, the poet’s cry, “More 
brain, 0 Lord, more brain!” is signifi- 
cant; the “New Woman” is in the 
offing. 

The Catholic Love-Poets 

The century produced, in England, 
two Catholic love-poets of considerable 
stature, in Francis Thompson and (k)v- 
entry Patmore. The latter’s The Angel 
in the House and the former’s Love in 
Dian*s Lap are perhaps the two highest 
expressions which the Catholic view of 
love has attained in modern times. 
Patmore was greatly interested in the 
subject of eroticism, and is known to 
have composed an esoteric treatise on 
the subject, which, upon the advice of 
his confessor, he burned before his 
death. Thompson, who belongs to the 
1890 neo-decadent period, led a life 
that was not unlike Villon’s in its en- 
vironment and contacts, but which 
seems to have left him peculiarly un- 
scathed, as did not happen in the case 
of the mauvais garqon of the fifteenth 
century. 

Oscar Wilde and the Naughty Nineties.” 

The 1890 ’s, the decade of Aubrey 
Beardsley and The Yellow Book, of 
Whistler and Wilde, of Ernest Dowson, 
Francis Thompson, and Lionel Johnson, 
etc., were another form of reaction 
against the Age of Victoria. While 
Thompson, on the one hand, rescued 
from the mire of London by the Mey- 
nells, is writing his Love in Dianas Lap, 


— “Cling to me and cling by me. Sweet, 
lest both should fall. Even in the breach 
of Heaven’s assaulted wall” — Dowson 
is singing of Cynara and the ashes of a 
winy passion, and Oscar Wilde, scan- 
dalizing the world with his life and his 
stagy epigrams, is doing The Portrait 
of Dorian Grey, It is Wilde who prob- 
ably best represents the epoch, at least 
in the popular imagination. 

Across the Channel, there is Pierre 
Louys, creator of Aphrodite and the 
Songs of B Hit is. Louys, of the Sym- 
bolist generation, is the possessor of a 
real and fine poetic gift, brought to the 
service of a luscious and glowing pagan 
sensuality. 

Ibsen, Shaw and the ”New Woman” 

In the meanwhile, Bernard Sliaw, 
tramping the art galleries of London 
and making a name for himself as a 
journalist, is doing his best to make the 
British aware of a Norwegian dramatist 
by the name of Ibsen; and along with 
the bicycle, the New Woman is already 
coming in, letting herself be heard of. 
It was chiefly Shaw and Archer who 
were responsible for the English-speak- 
ing world’s becoming aware of Ibsen; 
and it was Ibsen who made that world 
acquainted with Norah, with woman in 
quest of self-expression. Shaw, fancied 
and fanciful Fabian, was to contribute, 
in such plays as Candida, How He Lied 
to Her Husband, The DeviCs Disciple, 
Captain BrassbouiuCs Conversion, etc., 
his own satiric version, — always with 
the journalist’s sense of effect. Con- 
tinental playwrights, such as Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann and others, will be 
found touching on the same theme, 
Avhile the Viennese Schnitzler adds 
what is, it may be, the most real note 
of all, with his refined and satiric Ana- 
tole. 

The Advent of Freud 

This was about the state of affairs, 
with woman and love become almost the 
property of the art and little theatre 
repertory, when the influence of Sig- 
mund Freud’s Traumdeutung and other 
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works began to be diffused and to make 
itself felt in literature. To trace in de- 
tail the effect of the Freudian psy- 
chology on literature would require, not 
a volume, but volumes; the mere bibli- 
ography would be a staggering task, 
since it would have to take in 
practically every civilized literature, if 
it were to be anything like complete, 
while the permeations and percolations 
of the influence are so multitudinous 
and so fine, that completeness would, 
after all, be out of the question. 

While Freudism enjoyed an enormous 
vogue during the after-War decade, it 
is no longer so ^‘chic’^ as it once was, 
in intellectual-artistic advance-guard 
circles. This is in part a natural and 
inevitable reaction, and in part is due 
to a certain conflict of Freud with the 
new-impinging Marxian i)rinciples. 
This will no doubt have its influence 
upon the love-literature of the future; 
but Freud, we may be sure, will go on 
influencing writers for some time to 
come. 

It is worthy of note, also, that certain 
writers, such as Andre Gide and ^Marcel 
Proust, Avho have contributed notably 
to the literature of love in recent years 
— the Proust of La Prisonnicre-y the 
Gide of Ij'hnmoraUste, for example — 
are really not in the Freudian stniam, 
although they may exhibit Freudian as- 
pects. One feels that either of the two 
would have written the way he did, 
whether there had been a Freud or not. 
Proust ^s writing, especially, is a part 
of his way of seeing things, of his own 
vision of the world, and of his indi- 
vidual and unavoidable literary 
method.®^ Much the same might be said 
of Joyce and his Bloom, who owes a good 
deal more to M. Edouard du Jardin®® 
and Francois Rabelais than he does to 

The best analysis, in brief, of the Proust 
method that this writer knows is that by the 
Spanish critic, Ortega y Gasset; see Ortega’s 
paper, in English translation, in the Spanish 
section of The European Caravan, Vol. I., 1931. 

The author of Les lauriers sont coupSs, 
An English translation of this work by Stuart 
OillM'rt, under the title of We*ll to the Woodx 
No More, has been announced for some time. 


Freud. And finally, there is D. II. 
Lawrence, who might be taken by some 
as the outstanding exemplar of the 
Freudian influence, but who, upon in- 
spection, is found to be essentially a 
nostalgic Victorian. 

**Lady Chatterley” and After 

No ^Gove-book’’ in recent years has 
created quite the stir attendant upon 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley^s Lover. 
This was due not alone to the character 
of the work, or rather, of its language, 
but to the author’s distinguished liter- 
ary past, the works that he had behind 
him. Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow, 
etc. No writer has been more pre- 
occupied with sex than Lawrence, and 
he is today the pabulum of the over- 
sexed or the sex-starved. It may come 
as a surprise, therefore, to be told that 
his sexual ideal is nothing more nor less 
than that of our great-grandparents. 

This is the point of view of a French 
student of Lawrence, M. Saul C. Colin, 
in his Naturalisme et mysticisme chez 
D. H. Lawrence, published in 1932. And 
M. Colin makes rather a convincing case 
of it. The union of man and woman as 
a sacrament, segregation of the sexes 
in education, by way of preserving the 
attraction of mystery, the going of his 
own way by the man, with his own 
work to do in the world, the domina- 
tion of the male, the submission of the 
female, — it is not hard to see that it all 
does, in a manner, hark back to the days 
of hoop-skirts. The French critic would 
even see LaAvrence as in the line of the 
great Christian and other mystics. He 
traces the gradual growth of mysticism 
in Lawrence, shows its grafting upon 
an essentially naturalistic temperament, 
which accounts for the character of the 
fruitage. 

Lawrence is ‘‘the prophet of a new 
world”; his object is: “To make some 
kind of an opening, some kind of a way 
for the afterwards.” His gospel was 
cut short by death, but he had an apoca- 
lyptic end-of-an-epoch sense of things, 

‘ ‘ and God knows what will come after. ’ ’ 
He dreamed of a time when “sun-men” 
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should triumph on the earth, '‘darkly 
vegetable’’ and in quest of a "sombre 
perfection.” There are t^Yo aspects to 
Lawrence ’s work : criticism of the world 
as it is, and a vision of a conceivable 
world to come, marking the return of a 
sort of golden age, when men should 
be "in touch” with one another. 

Lawrence was, when all is said, the 
preacher, the English x)uritan, the un- 
compromising sectarian of the single- 
track mind. He had a sense of the outer 
world, but it was only the inner world 
the mattered. There is in him a certain 
"irreducible naturalism”; and in his 
early work, we see him inclining to a 
naturalistic rationalism of "the uni- 
verse can be explained” brand; yet he 
ended as a mystic, with all the stigmata 
of mystic possession, including the 
search for "the living God,” a grow- 
ing sense of the irreality of the universe, 
of the world of appearances, a quest 
for "a new knowledge of eternity in 
the flux of time,” inner self-struggles, 
even the mystic’s quietism; St. The- 
resa’s words may be quoted: "You 
would be terror-struck, if God were to 
reveal to you the manner in which he 
treats the meditative; the tribulations 
through which God causes them to pa.ss 
are unbearable.” 

There are also the pathologic signs, 
the characteristic disturbances of the 
mystic state, the end being a species of 
self-triumph and self-conquest as with 
the mystic, what psychologists know as 
a "theopathic condition.” Lawrence’s 
anti-social tendencies come in here, his 
social mal-adaptation and inadaptabil- 
ity, a mystic trait that has been stressed 
by Pierre Janet and others. At the end, 
the author of The Boy in the Bush can 
exclaim: "The Lord is with me!” He 
knows there is no such thing as free- 
dom; he has found his "dark God.” 

The mystic state is usually or often 
provoked by a shock, and M. Colin finds 
two such shocks in Lawrence’s case. 
One was the war, the other was woman. 
The French writer dwells upon a phase 
of Lawrence that has been little noticed, 
namely, his reaction, not to his mother, 


but to his coal-miner father ; his evolved 
"dark God” is simply an enlarged por- 
trait of his father, "whom Lawrence 
feared and subconsciously loved.” And 
the linguistic influence of the rough- 
talking sire is visible in Lady Chatter- 
ley Lover. 

It is its language which gives the 
book its uniqueness. Not that the words 
which Lawrence employs had not been 
used numberless times before; but here, 
for the first time, they are emploj^ed, not 
coarsely, by way of provoking a Rabe- 
laisian guffaw, not brutally or con- 
temptuously, but gently, delicately, with 
the obvious intention of poeticizing 
them, in the face of a hypocritic so- 
ciety that is beneath contemj)t. If the 
effect does not always quite come off 
with the reader, this is for the reason 
that words have proved too strong, too 
deeply rooted, for the writer to be able 
to pull them up and give them a new 
meaning and connotation. There is, too, 
more than once, an over-sentimentaliza- 
tion of gesture that destroys the impres- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, Lady Chatterley*s Lover 
remains something new in the literature 
of love. The Catholic Fran(;ois Hau- 
riac is to be heard wondering, what is 
to come after Lady Chatterley? "I 
shudder to think,” he says, "of that 
terrible book, Lady Chatter1ey\s Old 
Age/^ But that is something that Law- 
rence was not thinking about. 

Puritanism and the Boolc-Crnsnrship ; the 
American * ' Cnmstoclcery.* * — Despite the fact 
that it came from a writer of Lawrence’s ad- 
mitted stature, Lady Chatterley 's Lover was 
from the start, and still is, banned by the 
United States Customs, which in recent years 
has come more and more to exercise its powers 

The class-implications with respect to Law- 
rence are brought out in Frieda Lawrence’s 
Not J, But the TTind, 1934. In speaking of 
Lady Chatterley *8 Lover, the author WTites: 
‘‘He had done it . . . and future generations 
w'ill benefit, his own race that ho loved and 
his own class, that is less inhibited, for he 
spoke out of them and for them.” 

Lady Chatterley Lover was a phenome- 
nal best-seller in Franco (like Gentlemen Pre^ 
fer Blondes) f created a storm in the press, 
and was removed from the outdoor (but not 
the indoor) stalls by police order in Paris. 
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of censorship over works of art brought in 
from abroad.*^® And inside the country, the 
anti-vice organizations, especially in New York 
City and in Boston, took it upon themselves, 
under such leaders as the late Anthony Com- 
stock and his successors, to maintain an un- 
relenting watch over all that issued from the 
press, the apparent aim being to suppress all 
that a girl of twelve or fifteen years of age 
might not be able to read with impunity. 

The effect of any such surveillance was 
pernicious, enlightened Americans felt, for 
literary creation, the general tendency of such 
legislation or j)ractice being to render a vital 
literature impossible.*’^ The protests accord- 
ingly multiplied, counter-organizations were 
fornied, meetings held,*’*^ etc., with editors, 
authors and publishers banding together, and 
with nation-known writers keeping up an in- 
cessant attack on * * Comstockery. ^ ’ 

Perhaj)s the most notorious and flagrant 
case of abuse of tlie censorship was the sup- 
pression and prosecution- of .Tames Joyce’s 
VJysscs, when ])artly i)ublished in serial form 
in Margaret Anderson’s The Little Review, at 
the close of the War; and Ulysses was for a 
decade and more excluded by the Customs. 
The Well af LonelUiess case, in 1929, attracted 
wide attention and resulted in a signal victory 
for the publishers; it was this case which 
morally broke the power of the Sumner cen- 
sorship in the State of X(‘W York. Later, the 
court-ban was lifted from Joyce’s work, which 
may now be sold freely and openly; and ‘‘the 
Comstocks” have all but become a bogey of 
the j)ast, their decline doubtless having been 
hastened by the advent of the Depression, the 

A case in point is the Brancusi sculptures, 
some years ago; although the question here 
was not one of obscenity, but had to do with 
whether or not the creations were works of 
art, and la’iice, taxable or not. It was found 
that a Congressional statute actually defined 
a work of plastic art as a recognizable like- 
ness of the original. 

The famous Watch and Ward Society. 
The incident of II, Ij. Mencken ’s selling copies 
of a banned issue of The American Mercury 
in the streets of Boston, in order to get him- 
self arrested as a test-case, is well known. 

1)0 qqiore is no doubt that w’orks of debatable 
or no literary worth fre<iuently took cover un- 
der this anti-censorship crusade. The authors’ 
letters protesting against the suppression of 
Cabell’s Jurgen, for example, were in many 
instances decidedly equivocal, the writers de- 
claring either that they had not read the 
book, or that they did not approve it from a 
literary point of view, but that they were pro- 
testing cn principe against any kind of book 
censorship. 

Some of these demonstrations did the 
anti-censorship cause more harm than good, 
through the adolescent jocular attitude adopted 
toward the subject by certain of the speakers. 


other and weightier concerns (including the 
repeal of Prohibition) and the new serious- 
ness which the Depression brought witli it. 

This over-prying attitude toward “immoral- 
ity” in art has been seen as the pioneer 
American Puritanism, percolating down 
through the various Protestant sects, notably 
the Methodists and the Baptists. It would 
seem to be, none the less, a stage that most 
peoples go through at one period or another. 
We have seen the beginning of modern book 
legislation in France, in 1621-23. Before that 
time, it had been only the most flagrant 
affronts that Avere punished, as in the case of 
Raimondi’s Aretino engravings; or else, it had 
been a case of getting at a writer for a more 
serious offense, political or theological, usually 
the latter (atheism), as with Rabelais and the 
Marquis de Snde. In nineteenth-century 
France, we have heard of prosecutions directed 
at such fine w^rks and masterpieces as Made- 
moiselle de Maupin, Madame Bovary, Les 
Fleurs du mal, etc.; but by the twentieth cen- 
tury, France seemed to have recovered almost 
completel}" from any attack of prudery she 
may ever have experienced. 

One thing that the literary censorship al- 
\Nays does is to stimulate the under-cover cir- 
culation of the banned book, and to increase 
its price by, presumably, increasing its rarity, 
making it a sought-after item by collectors and 
the curious ones. This was what happened in 
America, where the under-the-counter trade, 
spoken of at the beginning of this paper, and 
including the subscribed and the limited edi- 
tion, was for a period of years a flourishing 
and a lucrative one. This traffic, however, has 
been greatly diminished by the Depression and 
by the relaxation in the censorship, and the 
legitimate publisher has practically abandoned 
the issuing of high-priced subscription vol- 
umes of a more or less erotic nature. 

Love in the Soviets 

The World Crisis cut short many 
things, blocked many currents that 
might, conceivably, have flowed on in- 
definitel3\ New forces, new modes of 
thinking are o})erative now, and our 
literature and our art, like all the rest, 
is changing. Freud, as has been said, 
is fast becoming unfashionable in the 
younger milieux; and it is interesting 
to speculate as to just what the next 
literary attitude toward love is to be. 
The quarter from which something novel 
in this respect is commonly looked for 
is the Soviet Union. 

There has been much vulgar gossip of 
‘ ‘ free love ’ ’ in the new proletarian state, 
where truth is, the Russians under the 
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Soviets would seem to be tending to- 
ward a monogamy with divorce ren- 
dered simple. Leninas words, ‘‘Sexual 
promiscuity is not necessary to the suc- 
cess of the Revolution, ’ ’ may be recalled. 

As for a literary statement of the 
new-evolving ideals of love, the Soviet 
writers have up to now been more con- 
cerned with the broader collective prob- 
lems of socialist construction; the love- 
theme has savored too much of the in- 
dividual, the subjective and the bour- 
geois. A new subjectivity, however, has 
made its appearance within the past 
year or so, and Stalin, at the last (1934) 
All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, 
declared that the Soviet literature must 
become more complicated as the new 
society grew less simple in structure. 
Karl Radek, one of the leading Soviet 
writers and theoreticians, announced at 
the same gathering that he was able to 
discern the possibility of a “new eroti- 
cism’’; while Andre Malraux, French 
delegate, took occa.sion to speak of a 
newly created “Soviet woman” whom 
he had noticed. We may, accordingly, 
await a fuller formulation of the love 
question than any they have yet given 
ns, from the young writers of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

S. P. 

LOCHIA. In Greek mythology. 
Lochia was a surname of Diana, who 
although herself a virgin, aided women 
in childbirth. In medicine, the lochia 
are the utero-vaginal discharges follow- 
ing childbirth, coming in part from the 
wounds of labor and tissue debris, and 
in part from the glands of the genitals. 
At first the lochia are red, since they 
consist mainly of blood (lochia rubra) ^ 
later the lochial discharge becomes 
paler and serous (lochia serosa), and 
finally the white blood-corpuscles pre- 
dominate (lochia alba). The lochial 
stream takes with it the genital bacterial 
fauna, which for that reason are often 
pathogenic for the mother, child and at- 
tendants. The quantity of lochial flow 
of course varies with the individual, and 
may have been more abundant in ancient 
times, since Hippocrates estimated the 


amount greater than the 500 grams of 
modern accoucheurs. 

Color illustrations of lochia in Joseph Boli- 
var De Lee: Principles and Practice of Obstet- 
rics (1933 6). 

LOUYS, PIERRE (1870-1926), 
French author, devoted his entire career 
to literature and learning. He married 
(1899) Louise de Heredia, youngest 
daughter of Jose-Marie de Heredia (of 
West Indian birth and Spanish-Creole 
and French descent), master of the 
modern French sonnet. Before he was 
out of his teens, Louys had founded a 
literary review. La Conquc, which num- 
bered Swinburne, Valery, Mallarm('% and 
Maeterlinck among its contributors. Ilis 
first book of poems, the erotic Hellenistic 
Astarte (1891), revealed a new pagan 
among the Parnassians of Paris. His 
celebration of Sapphic Love, Les Chan- 
sons de Bilifis (1894), claiming to be a 
translation from an unknown Greek 
source, is said to have deceived some 
students of the classics. 

Certain passapjes in the preface drew forth 
a criticism from the philologist Ulrich von 
Willamowitz-Moellendorf, which is testimony 
that at an early aj;e Louys was moving in the 
company of scholars. A suite of these “Ron^s 
of Bilitis” was set to music by Claude Debussy. 

Upon the publication of Aphrodite 
(1896), a novel of life in ancient Alex- 
andria, the youthful author became no- 
torious. The book had an enormous 
sale, and is still featured in catalogues 
of sex-books. His last work, a collection 
of five stories, Crepuscle des Nyniphes 
(1925), was another striking contribu- 
tion to Greek erotology. The following 
works of Pierre Louys are available in 
English translation : Aphrodite (1920), 
Woman and the Puppet (1922), Leda 
(1922), The Adventures of King Pausole 
(1926), The Songs of Bilitis (1926), 
The Twilight of the Nymphs (1927). 

W. A. Drake (Contemporary European 
Writers, 1928, 192-200); ‘*The reputation of 
Pierre Louys suffers unfortunately and unfairly 
from the peculiar notoriety of his masterpieces. 
The author of Aphrodite and Les Chansons de 
Bilitis is not a carnal ist, but, in spirit and in 
fact, one of the purest Hellenists of our genera- 
tion. . . . Francois Copp4e hailed Aphrodite, 
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upon its first appearance, as a great historical 
novel, and the most intelligent French critics 
have always regarded it as such; but its im- 
mense popular sale, based on its suspect, rather 
than its sterling ^literary qualities, has left it 
and its gifted author in a hopelessly misunder- 
stood position before the world. P^r Pierre 
Louys really is an eminently respectable, if 
perhaps not a very great artist, and the least 
we can grant him is sincerity and a serious 
purpose in his art. He was also a highly re- 
puted archeologist, and, although he did not, 
like M6riin6e, achieve the seat which he de- 
served in the Academy of Inscriptions, his 
erudition is attested by many learned mono- 
graphs on the life of ancient Greece and by 
his work in the Revue ties Livres Ancienft, which 
he edited for many years.” — Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome (1893) w^as dedicated: ”A mon Ami, 
Pierre Louys. ’ ’ 

MAENAD. The word literally means 
a mad woman. It came to be applied 
to the Bacchant, or devotee of Bacchus. 
Aeschylus, in the Eiimenidcs, uses it of 
the Phiries. See hacciiante. 

MAIDENHEAD, the state of maiden- 
hood or virginity; the unruptured hy- 
men or vaginal membrane which is 
considered proof of virginity. 

Marguerite d ’Angouleme {Tleptameron, laHS, 
Ixii) : “The young nun who had been seduced 
by the prior at last craved leave to go to 
Pome, for she thought, if she could but con- 
fess her sins at the feet of the Pope, her 
maidenhead would come back to her. ’ ’ 

MARRIAGE. 

1. Dkkinition or Makriaok. 

2. The Orkjin of Marriage. 

3. The Theory of Primitive Promiscuity. 

4. The Maternal Unclf.. 

T). The P''re(juency of Marriage and the 
^Iakriage Age. 

6. The Choice of Partner. 

7. Endogamous Pules. 

8. Exoijamous Rules. 

9. Marriage dy Capture. 

10. Consent as a Condition of Marriage. 

11. Marriage by Consideration. 

12. Gif'is to the Bride, 

13. Marriage Rites. 

14. Monogamy and Polygyny. 

15. Polyandry. 

16. Group-marriage. 

17. The Duration of Marriage and the 

Right to Dissolve It. 

Definition of Marriage 

Marriage, as a term for a social in- 
stitution, may be defined as a relation 
of one or more men to one or more 
women which is recognised by cus- 
tom or law and involves certain rights 


and duties both in the case of the parties 
entering the union and in the case of 
the children born of it. These rights 
and duties vary among different 
peopl(»s, but there must of course be 
something that they have in common. 
Marriage always implies the right of 
sexual intercourse : society holds such 
intercourse allowable in the case of 
husband and wife, and, generally 
speaking, even regards it as their 
duty to gratify in some measure the 
other partner’s desire. 

But at the same time marriage is an 
economic institution, which may in 
various ways affect the proprietary 
rights of the parties. It is the hus- 
band’s duty, so far as it is possible and 
necessary, to support his wife and chil- 
dren, but it may also be their duty to 
work for him. As a general rule, he 
has some iiower over them, although 
his power over the children is in most 
cases of limited duration. Very often 
marriage determines the place that a 
newly born individual is to take in the 
social structure of the community to 
which he or she belongs; though there 
are also jieojiles among whom illegiti- 
mate children are treated like legiti- 
mate ones with regard to descent, 
inheritance, and succession. It is, 
finally, necessary that the union, to be 
recognised as a marriage, should be 
concluded in accordance with the rules 
laid down by custom or law, whatever 
these rules may be. 

The Origin of Marriage 

As for the origin of the institution 
of marriage, it has most probably de- 
veloped out of a primeval habit. We 
seem to have good reason to believe 
that, even in primitive times, it was 
the habit for a man and a woman, or 
several women, to live together, to 
have sexual relations with one another, 
and to rear their offspring in common, 
the man being the guardian of his 
family and the woman being his help- 
mate and the nurse of their children. 
This habit was sanctioned by custom, 
and afterwards by law, and was thus 
transformed into a social institution. 
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Similar habits are found among 
many species of the animal kingdom, 
in which male and female remain to- 
gether not only during the pairing sea- 
son but till after the birth of the off- 
spring. We may assume that they are 
induced to do so by an instinct which 
has been acquired through the process 
of natural selection, because it has a 
tendency to preserve the next genera- 
tion and thereby the species. This is 
indicated by the fact that in such 
cases the male not only stays with the 
female and young, but also takes care 
of them. Marital and paternal in- 
stincts, like maternal affection, seem to 
be necessary for the existence of cer- 
tain species. This is the case with 
birds ; among the large majority of 
them male and female keep together 
even after the breeding season, and in 
very many species the parental in- 
stinct has reached a high degree of in- 
tensity on the father’s side as well as 
on the mother’s. 

Among mammals the young cannot 
do without their mother, who is con- 
sequently ardently concerned for their 
welfare, nursing them with much affec- 
tion ; but in most of them the relations 
between the sexes are restricted to the 
pairing season. Yet there are also 
various species in which they are of a 
more durable character, and the male 
acts as a guardian of the family. To 
these belong the apes. According to 
nearly all earlier accounts of the 
orang-utan only solitary old males, or 
females with young, or sometimes fe- 
males and at other times males accom- 
panied by half-grown young, had been 
met with; but more recently Volz and 
Munnecke have definitely proved the 
existence of family associations with 
that ape, whereas it apparently never, 
or scarcely ever, congregates in larger 
groups. The social unit of the chim- 
panzee and gorilla is the family, but 
several families may associate and then 
constitute a band or herd, in which a 
mature male acts as leader. Accord- 
ing to Zuckerman, the family is the 
nucleus of the society also among the 


smaller gregarious monkeys, never los- 
ing its identity within the herd ; even 
the enormous hordes of a species like 
the baboon consist of numerous fami- 
lies banded together. 

In the case of the apes there are 
some obvious facts that may account 
for the need of marital and paternal 
protection. One is the small number 
of young; the female brings forth but 
one at a time. Another is the long 
period of infancy; the gibbon seems to 
achieve sexual maturity at five to 
eight years of age, the orang-utan and 
chimpanzee at eight to twelve, the 
gorilla at ten to fourteen (K. ISl. and 
Ada W. Yerkes). Finally, none of 
these apes is permanently gregarious; 
even in the Cameroons, where the 
gorilla is particularly sociable, the 
herd scatters over a fairly wide dis- 
trict in search of food. 

These considerations are of impor- 
tance for a discussion of the origin of 
the family in mankind. The family 
consisting of parents and children pre- 
vails among the lowest savages as well 
as among the most civilised races of 
men; and we may suppose that the 
factors which led to marital and pa- 
ternal relations among the aj)es also 
operated with a similar result among 
our earliest human or half-human an- 
cestors. If, as most authorities main- 
tain, on the basis of morphological re- 
semblances, man and a])es have evolved 
from a common type, there is no doubt 
that in mankind, too, the number of 
children has always been com])ara- 
tively very small, and that the p(*riod 
of infancy has always been compara- 
tively very long; and it seems highly 
probable that with primitive man, as 
with the anthropoids, the large quan- 
tities of food which he re(piired on ac- 
count of his size were a hindrance to a 
permanently gregarious mode of life, 
and therefore made family relations 
the more useful for the preservatioa of 
the offspring. 

There are even now many low 
savages among whom the separate 
families often are compelled to give up 
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the protection afforded them by living 
together, in order to find the food 
necessary for their subsistence, and 
may remain separated from the com- 
mon group even for a considerable 
time ; and this is the case not only in 
desolate regions where the supply of 
food is unusually scarce, but even in 
countries much more favoured by 
nature. 

It seems, then, that marriage is 
based on instincts which have caused 
the sexes to remain united and the 
male to be the guardian of the female 
and their common offspring. That 
the functions of the husband and 
father are not merely of the sexual and 
procreative kind, but involve the 
duties of supporting and protecting 
the wife and children, is testified by 
an array of facts relating to peoples 
in all quarters of the world and in all 
stages of civilisation. Many savages 
do not allow a man to marry until he 
has given some proof of his ability to 
fulfil those duties. Marriage and the 
family are thus most intimately con- 
nected with one another. Indeed, 
among many peoples, true married life 
does not begin for persons who are 
formally married or betrothed, or a 
marriage does not become definite, un- 
til a child is born or there are signs 
of ])regnancy; while in other cases 
sexual relations that happen to lead 
to ])regnaney or the birth of a child 
are as a rule followed by marriage or 
make marriage compulsory. We may 
truly say that marriage is rooted in 
the family rather than the family in 
marriage. 

The Theory of Primitive Promiscuity 

There are statements to the effect 
that certain peoples live or have lived 
in a state of promiscuity without any 
family ties; there are various customs 
which have been interpreted as survi- 
vals of such a state in the past; and 
the hypothesis has been set forth that 
promiscuity prevailed universally 
among primitive men. 

As to the peoples said to live in a 


state of promiscuity it seems difficult 
to find a more untrustworthy collection 
of statements. Some of them are 
simply misrepresentations of theorists 
in which sexual laxity, frequency of 
separation, polyandry, group-marriage 
or something like it, or absence of a 
marriage ceremony or of a word for 
‘‘to marry or of a marriage union 
similar to our own, are confounded 
with promiscuity. Others are based 
upon indefinite evidence which may be 
interpreted in one way or other, or on 
information proved to be inaccurate. 
And not a single statement can be said 
to be authoritative or even to make 
the existence of promiscuity as the 
regular form of the relations between 
the sexes at all probable in any case. 

That no known savage people nowa- 
days is, or recently was, living in such 
a state is quite obvious ; and this 
greatly discredits the supposition that 
promiscuity prevailed among any of 
the peoi)les mentioned by classical or 
mediaeval writers in their summary 
and vague accounts. Considering how 
uncertain the information is which 
people give about the sexual relations 
of their own neighbours, we must be 
careful not to accept as trustworthy 
evidence the statements made by Greek 
or Roman writers with reference to 
more or less distant tribes in Africa or 
Asia of whom they manifestly pos- 
sessed very little knowledge. 

Nor can I ascribe any evidentiary value at 
all to the sup])osed survivals of earlier pro- 
miscuity. After a detailed examination of 
them in my Jlislorjf of Human Marriage I 
arrived at the conclusion that none of them 
presupposes, or even could be due to, former 
promiscuity, and suggested quite different ex- 
planations of them. 

The hypothesis of promiscuity, how- 
ever, not only lacks all foundation in 
facts, but is actually opposed to the 
most probable inference we are able 
to make as regards the early condition 
of mankind. Darwin remarked that 
from what we know of the jealousy of 
all male quadrupeds promiscuous in- 
tercourse is utterly unlikely to prevail 
in a state of nature. 
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The Maternal Uncle 

Thore are peoples amonp: whom a 
child stands in a more intimate rela- 
tion to its maternal uncle than to its 
father. In a very few exceptional 
cases — among some agricultural tribes 
in Sumatra and Assam — it is said to 
be the custom for the husband not to 
live with his wife at all, hut merely to 
pay her visits in the place where she 
dwells with her maternal relatives ; 
and the children she bears remain with 
her. More frequently we are told that 
the mother’s brother has greater 
rights over the children than the 
father, or even exclusive rights over 
them. These cases are found among 
some of the very numerous uncivilised 
peoples who reckon descent through 
the mother only. Yet it is hard to be- 
lieve that the father really is devoid 
of all power over his children while 
they remain in his house, even where, 
as is often the case, mat ri lineal descent 
is combined with matriloeal marriage, 
which implies that the married couple 
live with the wife’s people. And it 
must not be supposed to be tlie general 
rule among matrilineal tribes that the 
maternal uncle or any other member 
of the mother’s kin has more authority 
over the children than the father. In 
all Australian tribes, whether patri- 
lineal or matrilineal, the father is most 
distinctly the head of the family. The 
same is the case in many parts of 
Melanesia where desc(‘nt is traced 
through the mother: 'Mhe house of 
the family is the father’s, the garden 
is his, the rule and government are 
his.” And so forth. 

In any case the elementary paternal 
duties seem to be recognised univer- 
sally while the children live with their 
father, whatever be his rights over 
them. Some anthropologists maintain 
that the family consisting of father, 
mother, and children has everywhere 
been preceded by a social organisa- 
tion where the father was a wholly 
subordinate personage. But they are 
faced by the formidable fact that 
among those very low savages who 


subsist chiefly or exclusively on game 
and such products of nature as they 
can gather without cultivating the 
soil or breeding domestic animals, the 
family consisting of parents and chil- 
dren is a very distinct social unit with 
the father as its head and protector. 

The Frequency of Marriage and the Marriage 
Age 

Among the uncivilised races of men 
marriage not only exists, but is much 
more frequent than among ourselves. 
As a general rule, nearly every man 
endeavors to marry when he has 
reached the age of puberty — if he has 
not been betrothed before — and prac- 
tically every woman g(*ts married. I 
think we may also safely say that 
among all savages the girls marry at 
an earlier age than among the peoj)les 
of Western civilisation, and the same 
is probably in most cases true of the 
men. 

The young savage will find little 
difficulty in sui)i)orting a family. Yet 
even in savage life there are circum- 
stances that may compel men to live 
unmarriofl for a longer or shorter 
time. Of many simple peoples we are 
told that the necessity of paying a 
bride price is a more or less fre(|uent 
obstacle to early marriag(‘S or even a 
cause of lasting celibacy. A poor man 
may find it i)articularly difficult, if not 
impossible, to jirocure a wife where 
the males outnumber the females, as is 
the case in many savage communities; 
and polygyny, in connection with an 
unequal distribution of property, is 
very frequently reported to cause celi- 
bacy among the poorer and younger 
men. 

Among peoples of archaic culture, as 
among most uncivilised races, celibacy 
is a great exception and marriage re- 
garded as a duty. There is a strong 
religious motive for this. According 
to Chinese ideas it is one of the great- 
est misfortunes that could befall a man 
to die without leaving a son to per- 
petuate the family cult, and at the 
same time it is an offence against the 
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whole line of ancestors in the Nether- 
world, who would be doomed to a piti- 
able existence without descendants 
enougrh to serve them properly. 
Amon" the Semites we likewise meet 
with the idea that a dead man who 
has no children will miss something* in 
Sheol through not receiving that kind 
of worship which ancestors in early 
times appear to have received. The 
Hebrews looked upon marriage as a 
religious duty. According to the 
Shulhan ^Arukh, the recognised Jew- 
ish code, he who abstains from marry- 
ing is guilty of bloodshed, diminishes 
the image of God, and causes the di- 
vine presence to withdraw from Israel ; 
hence a single man past twenty may be 
compelled by the court to take a wife. 

The so-called Aryan nations in an- 
cient times, as Fustel de Coulanges and 
others have pointed out, regarded celi- 
bacy as an impiety and a misfortune; 
*‘an impiety, because one who did not 
marry put the happiness of the manes 
of the family in peril ; a misfortune, 
because he himself would receive no 
worship after his death. The old 
id(*a still survives in India: ‘‘a Hindu 
man must marry and beget children to 
perform his funeral rites, lest his spirit 
wander uneasily in the waste places of 
tlie earth.’’ Marriage is a duty that 
every parent must perform for his chil- 
dren, and there is no greater reproach 
for a high-class Hindu than to have a 
daughter unmarried at the age of 
puberty. A considerable number of 
Hindus of both sexes are married in 
their infancy, but these child-mar- 
riages do not as a rule imply immediate 
cohabitation. 

The ancient Greeks looked upon 
marriage as a matter both of public 
and private importance, and in various 
places criminal proceedings might be 
taken against celibates. So also the 
conviction that the founding of a 
house and the begetting of children 
constituted a moral necessity and a 
public duty had a deep hold of the 
Roman mind in early times. But in 
later periods, when the relations be- 


tween the sexes became very free, celi- 
bacy increased in proportion, espe- 
cially among the upper classes, where 
marriage came to be looked upon as 
a burden that people took upon them- 
selves at the best in the public interest. 

Christianity introduced a view of 
marriage which greatly differed from 
that generally held by the ancient 
peoples of culture. St. Paul con- 
sidered celibacy to be preferable to 
marriage. ‘‘He that giveth her (his 
virgin) in marriage doeth well; but he 
that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better.” “It is good for a man not to 
toiich a woman. Nevertheless, to 
avoid fornication, let each man have 
his own wife, and let each woman have 
her own husband.” These and other 
passages in the New Testament in- 
spired a general enthusiasm for virgin- 
ity; it was compared to a spring 
flower, always softly exhaling immor- 
tality from its white petals. The use 
of marriage was permitted to man 
only as a necessary expedient for the 
continuance of the human race and as 
a restraint, however imperfect, on the 
natural licentiousness of desire. The 
procreation of children was considered 
the measure of a Christian’s indul- 
gence in appetite, just as the husband- 
man sowing the seed into the ground 
awaits the harvest, not sowing more 
upon it. These opinions led by de- 
grees to the obligatory celibacy of the 
secular and regular clergy. 

The laws of all Christian countries 
fix the lowest age at which marriage is 
allowed for males and females. The 
stipulation of the Roman law, accord- 
ing to which a man may marry at the 
age of fourteen and a woman at the 
age of twelve, was adopted by the 
Church, and is, under the influence of 
Canon law, still preserved in various 
countries; but the general tendency of 
the later legislation has been to raise 
the age-limit, which may even be as 
high as twenty-one for men and eight- 
een for women. In many countries, 
however, where the canonic age-limit 
has not been preserved, the obstacle 
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to marrying at an earlier age than that 
which the law admits may be removed 
by dispensation. Besides the limit be- 
low which marriage is prohibited there 
is frequently another higher one below 
which a marriage can only be con- 
tracted with the consent of parents, 
guardians, or other persons having 
control of the parties. 

As to the age at which people ac- 
tually marry and the marriage-rate, it 
may be said generally that modern 
civilisation has proved unfavourable 
to the latter and has raised the aver- 
age age at which marriages are con- 
cluded. They vary greatly in different 
European countries, as appears from 
the following figures, which give the 
annual number of marriages per 10,- 
000 marriageable persons, that is, 
males eighteen years of age or over 
and females fifteen years or over who 
are either single, widowed, or di- 
vorced ; the figures refer almost en- 
tirely to periods which were uninflu- 
enced by the particular circumstances 
connected with the Great War. 

The number of marriages was in Serbia 
(1896-1905) 1,386, in Bulgaria (1910-11) 

1,223, in Russia — not including Finland and 
Poland — (1896-7) 921, in Roumaniu (1896- 
1903) 873, in Hungary (1906-15) 778, in 
Germany (1907-14) 569, in France (1910-11) 
539, in Austria (1908-13) 536, in England 
and Wales (1907-14) 507, in Norway (the 
same period) 418, in Scotland (the same 
period) 411, in Finland (1906-15) 398, in 
Sweden (1908-13) 367, in Iceland (1906-15) 
335, and in Ireland (1909-12) 254. 

The average age of the bachelors and the 
spinsters who enter into matrimony was in 
Serbia (1896-1900) 21.8 and 19.7 respectively, 
in Italy (1911-14) 27.2 and 23.6, in Germany 
(the same period) 27.4 and 24.7, in England 
(1906-14) 27.4 and 25.7, in Scotland (the 
same period) 27.8 and 25.8, in France (1906- 
10) 28.0 and 23.7, and in Sweden (1906-13) 
28.8 and 26.4. In recent times the proportion 
of unmarried people is known to have in- 
creased in various European countries and the 
marriage age to have risen. In England and 
Wales the annual number of marriages per 
10,000 marriageable persons was, in 1876-85, 
568; in 1886-95, 529; in 1896-1905, 531; in 
1907-14, as already said, 507 ; but in 1911-14, 
a little higher than in 1906-10. The average 
age of bachelor-bridegrooms and of spinster- 
brides was, in 1876-85, 25.9 and 24.4 respec- 


tively; in 1886-95, 26.4 and 24.9; in 1896- 
1905, 26.8 and 25.3; in 1906-10, 27.2 and 
25.6. 

In England since the war, though the fall of 
births continues, the trend of marriage looks 
like being upwards ; but this trend is not 
marked and might be due to changes of age 
constitution. In the war and just after,* the 
age of marriage went up and down erratically; 
but from 1922 onwards it has been falling 
steadily for men and falling also, though less 
markedly, for women. To-day, in Ihigland, 
both men and women are marrying earlier than 
they did just before the war. Whether this 
lower age of marriage is a consequence of the 
war or would have come in any case requires 
further enquiry. 

In the United States the trend of marriage 
differs from that in Euroj)e. Statistics show a 
steady increase of the number of marriages in 
proportion to the population at every census 
decade since 1890, and at the same time the age 
of marriage has become lower. The number of 
marriages per 1,000 persons fifteen years of age 
or over was, in 1890, 553; in 1900, 557; in 
1910, 573; in 1920, 599. In 1930 the per- 
centages of married men and women of the 
population fifteen years of age or over were 
60.0 and 61.1 respectively, against 53.9 and 
56.8 in 1890. 

The variations of the marriage-rate 
and the age of marriage are due to a 
variety of causes, some of which are 
of a more local and others of a more 
general character. The importance of 
the economic factor has been much 
emphasised by statisticians; but Her- 
mann's formula that “the number of 
marriages in any period expresses the 
expectation of economic i)r()sj)erity 
prevailing at that time,’’ has only a 
relative value. In spite of general 
economic progress people may become 
more unwilling to marry on account of 
an increasing standard of comfort. 
In this res])ect there is a difference be- 
tween different social classes. Generally 
speaking, the average age of marriage 
is more advanced among the upper 
classes than among the lower ones; 
but for this there are other causes be- 
sides the different standards of living. 
From the economic point of view 
there is hardly any reason to put off 
marrying for men who earn in youth 
almost as much as in later life; and it 
may also be said that a man requires 
more time to gain his living by intel- 
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lectual than by material work. An- 
other economic factor is the increasing 
independence of women, which pro- 
vides them with means of earning their 
living by their own efforts alone. 

But besides factors of an economic 
character there are others which may 
make men and women less inclined to 
enter into matrimony. In modern so- 
ciety married life has lost in some meas- 
ure its advantage over a single life ; the 
domestic circle has become less impor- 
tant to either man or woman; there 
are so many pleasures now that can 
be enjoyed as well or even better in 
celibacy. The marriage and divorce 
laws of Christian countries are also no 
doubt responsible for a certain number 
of persons remaining celibates. We 
may assume that if the union could 
be more easily dissolved it would be 
more readily entered into. And the 
law of monogamy is necessarily a 
cause of celibacy where the adult 
women outnumber the adult men. If 
we reckon the age of marriage from 
twenty to fifty years, it has been cal- 
culated that in Europe a hundred men 
may choose amongst a hundred and 
three or four women, so that about 
three or four women jier cent, are in 
normal circumstances doomed to a 
single life on account of our obligatory 
monogamy. 

The Choice of Partner 

The selection of a wife or a husband 
may depend upon instinctive prefer- 
ence. Darwin has shown that among 
the lower Vertebrates the female often 
shows a predilection for “the most 
vigorous, defiant, and mettlesome 
male“; and a similar instinctive appre- 
ciation of masculine strength and 
valor is found in women. We may as- 
sume that this appreciation is due to 
natural selection in more than one 
way. A strong and courageous man 
is not only a likely father of strong 
and courageous children, but he is also 
better able than a weak and cowardly 
man to protect his offspring. And at 
the same time women’s admiration of 


manly strength may, as Havelock El- 
lis suggests, be connected with the fact 
that the more energetic part in physi- 
cal love belongs to the man, and that 
the spectacle of force is “the visual 
expression of pressure energy.” 

Manly strength is closely connected 
with manly beauty. Physical beauty 
may be defined as such qualities of the 
body as are apt to call forth esthetic 
enjoyment; but at the same time these 
qualities, or at least some of them, 
have also a tendency to stimulate the 
sexual instinct of the opposite sex, 
male or female. There are three 
groups of qualities that are regarded as 
essential for-personal beauty, apart from 
merely individual preferences. There is, 
first, an ideal of beauty that is undoubt- 
edly common to all mankind. The full 
and healthy development of those visible 
properties which are essential to the hu- 
man organism may be assumed to be uni- 
versally recognised as indispensable to 
perfect beauty — physical deformity, 
an unsymmetrical shape of the body, 
apparent traces of disease or old age, 
being regarded as unfavourable to per- 
sonal appearance. A distinction is 
made between masculine and feminine 
beauty, and in spite of racial differ- 
ences the ideas of what constitutes 
these forms of beauty are fundamen- 
tally similar throughout the world. 
To be considered really beautiful a 
person must be a fair specimen of his 
or her sex wdth reference to the second- 
ary sexual characters belonging to it. 
Finally, there is a racial standard of 
beauty, which differs in different races 
of men, each race considering its own 
type preferable to every other. 

In order to- be able to explain the fact 
that the same qualities as are apt to 
call forth esthetic feelings and there- 
fore are styled beautiful also have a 
tendency to stimulate the sexual in- 
stinct, we have to consider that the 
bodily qualities which are deemed 
beautiful are useful to the species. 
They are expressions of vitality, vigor, 
and health, or are closely connected 
with propagation. The stimulating 
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effect of a youthful appearance in 
a woman has undoubtedly something 
to do with her capacity of bear- 
ing children, and a full development 
of her principal secondary sexual 
characters is the condition of a healthy 
motherhood. As for the racial type 
of beauty, we may take for granted 
that racial peculiarities are connected 
with the external circumstances in 
which the various races live, and are 
particularly suited to those circum- 
stances. Typical beauty is thus in any 
case, whether referring to qualities 
peculiar to the species or to the sex or 
to the race, the outward manifestation 
of physical perfection or fitness. And 
the development of the instinctive 
preference for it is evidently within 
the power of natural selection. 

Personal appearance may stimulate 
the sexual instinct not only on account 
of its physical beauty but also as an 
expression of mental qualities. The 
passion which unites the sexes is per- 
haps the most compound of all human 
feelings. Herbert »Sf)encor sums up 
his often quoted analysis of it in the 
following words: Round the physi- 

cal feeling forming the nucleus of the 
whole, are gathered the feelings y)ro- 
duced by personal beauty, that con- 
stituting simple attachment, those of 
reverence, of love of approbation, of 
self-esteem, of property, of love of 
freedom, of sympathy. These, all 
greatly exalted, and severally tending 
to reflect their excitements on one an- 
other, unite to form the mental state 
we call love.’’ Hence emotional, 
moral, and intellectual qualities may, 
by evoking affection, ai)probation, or 
admiration, indirectly act as sexual 
stimulants. Their influence in this re- 
spect has greatly increased in the 
course of mental evolution. Yet how- 
ever much influenced by the apprecia- 
tion of mental qualities, the connection 
between the sexual impulse and affec- 
tion in the human race may even, in 
some degree, have been an inheritance 
from an ape-like progenitor, showing 


itself in the care that the male takes 
of his female companion. 

Cultural similarities, such as similar- 
ity of education, language, habits and 
manners, interests, tastes, and ideals, 
influence the choice of a partner. But 
on the other hand it seems that con- 
trasts within certain limits have a 
tendency to attract each other. This 
is an old observation, which Kretsch- 
mer has found confirmed by an analy- 
sis of the temperaments of one hundred 
married couples. He says that ^‘the 
more extreme, the more one-sided, the 
temperaments are, the more strongly 
do they i)refer marriages of contrast.” 

Frequently, and among many p(‘oples 
regularly, the person who marries has 
no choice in the matter or no previous 
knowledge of the other partner, and 
in such cases love or at least mutual 
love cannot, of course, have anything 
to do with the conclusion of the mar- 
riage. But even where there is perfect 
liberty of choice and the unmarried of 
both sexes have ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with one another, 
it very often ha}>pens that the choice 
of a wife or a husband is infliumced 
neither by affection nor by beauty nor 
by any other sexual stimulant, but by 
factors of a totally different nature. 
Among uncivilised races fecundity is 
one of the qualities which a man most 
eagerly requires of his bride ; this is a 
reason why pre-nuptial relations fre- 
quently have the character of a trial 
by which the man ascertains that the 
woman will gratify his desire for off- 
spring, and marriage is not concluded 
before the birth of a child or until 
there are signs of pregnancy. 

But a wife is also clu)sen with refer- 
ence to her ability to perform the work 
incumbent upon her. As for modern 
European marriages, Bloch observes 
that the economic question is the main 
determining influence among the 
classes who feel it their duty to keep 
up a particular kind of appearance, 
namely, the aristocracy, the upper 
middle classes, and the officers in the 
army, and that the predominance of 
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mercenary marriages among the Jews 
is a well known fact. But he also 
asks, ‘‘Where are money marriages 
more frequent than they are among 
our sturdy German peasants?^’ 
Among the European peasantry eco- 
nomic equality between the parties is 
commonly considered an essential con- 
dition for the conclusion of a marriage. 

While love is generally considered 
among ourselves as the proper motive 
for a marriage, it offers no guarantee 
for a happy married life; in fact mar- 
riages of reason are often more endur- 
ing than love-matches. Montaigne 
wrote: “I see no marriages where the 
conjugal intelligence sooner fails than 
those that we contract upon the ac- 
count of beauty and amorous desires; 
there should be more solid and con- 
stant foundation, and they should pro- 
ceed with greater circumspection ; 
this furious ardour is worth nothing.’’ 
This attitude towards marriage has 
still been largely preserved in Prance, 
where it is suitability rather than sex- 
ual passion that is regarded as the 
proper foundation for marriage. Van 
de Velde observes that quite a number 
of modern men and women have re- 
gretfully had to admit to themselves, 
during the course of their marriage, 
that the victory gained once over their 
parents’ opposition has led to their 
own unhappiness. 

Endogamous Buies 

Society does not generally interfere 
with the choice of partner in any other 
way than by laying down rules which 
tell its members that there are certain 
people whom they are not allowed to 
marry. There are “endogamous” 
rules, which prohibit the members of a 
particular group from marrying any 
one who is not a member of the group, 
and “exogamous” rules, which prohibit 
the members of a particular group from 
marrying any one who is a member of 
the group. These two sets of rules are 
by no means contradictory, in so far as 
they refer to diflFerent groups of persons. 
Hence endogamy and exogamy occur 


side by side with each other among 
the same people. Indeed, there is 
everywhere an outer circle out of 
which marriage is either definitely pro- 
hibited or considered improper, and 
an inner circle within which no mar- 
riage is allowed. 

We hear of many races, savage and 
civilised, that refrain from, disapprove 
of, or actually prohibit marriage with 
persons belonging to another race. At 
various times Spaniards in Central 
America, Englishmen in Mauritius, 
Frenchmen in Reunion and the Antil- 
les, and Danish traders in Greenland 
have been prevented by law from 
marrying natives. Before the War of 
Secession the civil code of Virginia de- 
scribed marriage with a negro as “an 
abuse for the dishonor of God and a 
shame of Christians,” and punished it 
with death. We may say that prob- 
ably every race considers it a disgrace, 
if not a crime, to marry within a race 
very different from its own, at least 
if it be an inferior one. This feeling is 
particularly strong with regard to its 
women. In the crosses between un- 
equal human races the father in the 
vast majority of instances belongs to 
the superior race. “Woman,” says M. 
de Quatrefages, “refuses to lower her- 
self, man is less delicate.” 

Among many peoples marriage very 
seldom or never takes place outside 
the tribe or even some smaller division 
of it, as the clan or village. Habitual 
isolation, combined with antipathy felt 
against people Avith customs and man- 
ners and a language different from 
one’s own, readily leads to disapproval 
or actual prohibition of intermarriage; 
and so does the desire of a tribe or 
community not to part with any of its 
members. Moses ordered the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad to marry men of 
their father’s tribe, so that their in- 
heritance should remain “in the tribe 
of the family of their father.” But the 
reason given for the prohibition of in- 
termarriage with seven Canaanitish 
nations was a religious one: “They 
will turn away thy son from following 
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me, that they may serve other gods.’' 
This Mosaic prohibition was, at any 
rate from Ezra onward, extended so as 
to include all the pagan nations of the 
country; and in the spirit of Ezra’s 
ordinance, later religious authorities 
interdicted matrimonial connections 
between Israelites and all Gentiles. 
This prohibition is the established law 
of the Talmud and the Rabbinical 
Code; and although in the latter no 
special provision was made concerning 
intermarriage with Christians, these 
were actually included in the general 
prohibition of intermarriage with Gen- 
tiles. 

In the nineteenth century this rule was 
changed by the Great Jewish Synod, convened 
by Napoleon in 1807, and by the Kabbinical 
Conference held at Brunswick in 1844, which 
resolved that the intermarriage of Jews and 
adherents of any of the monotheistic religions 
is not forbidden, provided that the parents are 
permitted by the law of the State to bring up 
their offspring in the Jewish faith. This de- 
cision, however, which abandoned the Talmudic 
standpoint, has been s<»ver(‘ly criticised even 
by pronounced advocates of reformed Juda- 
ism. No section of Jewish opinion favors 
marriages between parties who are not of the 
same religion. 

Marriages between Christians and 
Jews were also prohibited by the 
Christians — by Constantine and later 
emperors and by various Councils. 
Owing to the intense Jewish hatred for 
the sacred name of Christ, the early 
Church was, in fact, more opposed to 
wedlock with Jews than with pagans. 
Marriages between Catholics and here- 
tics were definitely prohibited in 1563, 
when the Council of Trent declared 
all matrimonial unions between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics null and void, 
unless entered into before the ecclesi- 
astical authority; but by degrees the 
popes felt constrained to make various 
concessions for mixed marriages. The 
Protestants, also, originally forbade 
such unions. Mixed marriages, how- 
ever, are not now contrary to the civil 
law either in Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant countries. 

Islam has made religion a bar to in- 
termarriage. The Koran says in ex- 


plicit terms : ‘ * Marry not a woman of 
the Polytheists until she embraces Is- 
lam”; but it is also declared that such 
women as are of chaste reputation and 
belong to the Scriptural sects or believe 
in a revealed or moral religion are law- 
ful to ]\Ioslems. On the other hand, a 
Mohammedan woman is in no circum- 
stances permitted to marry a man who 
is not a Moslem. 

Among the Hindus religion even for- 
bids the intermarriage of persons be- 
longing to different castes. Endogamy 
is the essence of the caste system. 
Nay, not only must a Hindu refrain 
from marrying outside the limits of his 
caste, but where, as is usually the case, 
the caste is divided into sub-castes, he 
must ordinarily not marry outside his 
sub-caste, although he may sometimes 
marry in certain sub-castes but not in 
others ; and there may be some sub- 
castes from whom he may take a girl in 
marriage but to whom he may not give 
one. Where a caste is divided into sec- 
tions of different status there may be 
hypergamy, or the rule whereby ])a rents 
are obliged to marrj’’ their daughters 
into an equal or higher section, whereas 
the men may marry girls of their own 
or any inferior section. 

Class endogamy is found among a 
large number of peoples in different 
parts of the uncivilised as well as civil- 
ised parts of the world. In Rome 
plebeians and i)atricians could not in- 
termarry till year 445 B. C. Among 
the Teutonic peoples a freeman could 
not contract lawful marriage with a 
serf; and when nobility gradually 
emerged from the class of freeman as 
a distinct order, marriages between 
j)ersons of noble birth and persons who, 
although free, were not noble came to be 
regarded as misalliances. Even now 
there are traces of the former class en- 
dogamy in Europe. But, as Sir Henry 
Maine remarks, the outer or endogamous 
limit within which a man or woman must 
marry has been mostly taken under the 
shelter of fashion or prejudice. “In 
Prance, in spite of all formal institu- 
tions, marriages between a person be- 
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longing to the noblesse and a person 
belonging to the bourgeoisie (distin- 
guished roughly from one another by 
the particle ^de^) are wonderfully 
rare, though they are not unknown.’’ 

Modern civilisation tends more or 
less to lower or pull down the barriers 
that separate races, nations, the ad- 
herents of different religions, and the 
various classes of society. It has, 
therefore, made the endogamous rules 
less stringent and less restricted, it has 
widened the limit within which a man 
or a woman may marry and generally 
marries. This process has undoubtedly 
been of great importance in the history 
of mankind. Largely originating in 
racial or national antagonism, class 
pride, or religious intolerance, the en- 
dogamous rules have, in turn, helped 
to keep up and strengthen these feel- 
ings; whereas frequent intermarriages 
may be assumed to have the opposite 
effect. 

Exogamous Buies 

The exogamous group, within which 
no intermarriage may take place, is in 
most cases composed of persons who 
are, or consider themselves to be, re- 
lated by blood or of the same kin ; 
and the nearer the relationship, the 
more frequently is it a bar to inter- 
marriage, at least within the same line 
of descent. The most frequent of all 
exogamous rules are those which pro- 
hibit a son from marrying his mother 
and a father from marrying his daugh- 
ter; these rules seem, in fact, to be 
universal. 

Not much less universal is the rule 
which forbids marriage between a 
brother and sister who are children of 
the same father and mother. Some of 
the reported exceptions to this rule are 
obviously erroneous, and others are of 
a more or less doubtful character, if 
for no other reason because it is un- 
certain whether they refer to full 
brothers and sisters or to such as have 
only one parent in common. The best 
authenticated cases of customary 
brother-and-sister marriage are gen- 


erally found in the families of kings or 
ruling chiefs, where they seem to be 
practised with the aim of preserving 
the purity of blood. From ancient 
Egypt there is plenty of evidence that 
later Pharaohs married their sisters or 
half-sisters, and the Ptolemies followed 
the precedent of the Pharaohs; but at 
least in the Roman age marriage of 
half-sisters and full sisters also oc- 
curred frequently in the families of 
cultivators of the soil and artisans, 
presumably as a method of keeping 
property, and especially landed prop- 
erty, together in the family. Marriage 
with a half-sister on the father’s side 
is not infreriuently permitted. It oc- 
curred, for instance, among the an- 
cient Athenians and Semites ; Abraham 
married his half-sister Sarah, the 
daughter of his father. 

Marriages between uncles and nieces 
and between aunts and nephews are 
absolutely prohibited by various West- 
ern law-books; others allow the prohi- 
bition of them to be dispensed with ; 
and in Germany there is no such pro- 
hibition at all. By Jewish law an 
uncle may marry his niece, though an 
aunt may not marry her nephew. Un- 
til quite recently marriage between 
first cousins was forbidden in a few 
European countries under the influ- 
ence of ecclesiastical law. 

In early times tlie Roman Catholic 
Church prohibited marriage within 
seven degrees, which were practically 
equivalent to seven generations ; but 
the fourth Lateran Council, held in 
A. D. 1215, reduced the prohibited de- 
grees to four, that is, marriage was 
permitted beyond the degree of third 
cousins, and since then there has been 
no change. Dispensation, however, is 
not only allowed, but has always been 
practised on a large scale. Marriage 
between cousins is permitted both by 
Jewish and Mohammedan law. In the 
Mohammedan world a man is fre- 
quently even held to have a right to 
w’^ed the daughter of his father’s 
brother, as was also the case among 
the ancient Arabs. Among various 
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peoples the most proper marriajre is 
considered to be that between a man 
and his father’s sister’s dauf?hter or 
his mother’s brother’s daup:hter, a so- 
called '‘cross-cousin marriagre.” This 
custom is very prevalent in the south 
of India. 

Besides prohibitions of marriage be- 
tween blood-relatives there are other 
prohibitions applying to marriage be- 
tAveen relatives by alliance or affinity. 
The Levitical laAv and Islam, for in- 
stance, forbid marriage Avith tAvo sis- 
ters simultaneously, and the Catholic 
Church forbids marriage Avith a de- 
ceased AAufe’s sister, though the prohi- 
bition may be dispensed Avith. Such 
marriages Avere also condemned by the 
canon laAv of the English church ; and, 
as is well knoAvn, it Avas only after 
many futile attempts and in face of 
very strong opposition that an Act 
legalising marriage Avith a deceased 
Avife’s sister in the United Kingdom 
AA’as passed in 1007. 

Among peoples unaffected by mod- 
ern chulisation the exogamous rules 
are probably in the large majority of 
eases more extensive than among our- 
selves. They very often refer to all 
the members of the clan or “class” 
(in the sense used AAuth reference to 
Australian and Melanesian exogamy), 
and are usually supplemented by a 
further prohibition of marrying nearly 
related persons belonging to another 
elan or class. The exogamous rules of 
the Australian aborigines, AA’hich have 
attracted much attention among an- 
thropologists, are particularly compli- 
cated. Most of their tribes are divided 
into two, four, or eight matrimonial 
classes or sub-classes, the members of 
which are not alloAved to marry within 
their own class or sub-class, and in 
many of these tribes a person can only 
marry into one particular sub-class. 
Moreover, in most of the Australian 
tribes known to us there is not only 
class exogamy, but clan exogamy as 
Avell, each class being subdivided into 
a number of exogamous totem clans. 
The exogamous rules among the Aus- 


tralian natives are, or were until re- 
cently, enforced with the greatest 
rigidity, the penalty of death being 
commonly inflicted on the transgres- 
sors; and this is true both in the case 
of marriage and, generally, in the case 
of irregular sexual intercourse. 

The division into exogamous clans 
or septs is found all over India ; and in 
various tribes a man is not only for- 
bidden to marry a Avoman of his oAvn 
clan, but must also refrain from marry- 
ing in some otlier clan or clans, for 
example, that of his mother or grand- 
mother. In China there is a rule of 
exogamy attaching to family names, 
AA’hich is a serious restraint on people’s 
liberty of choice, since large bodies of 
persons in that country bear the same 
surname. 

No problem relating to the history 
of marriage has led to a greater 
variety of attempted solutions than the 
origin of the exogamous rules. They 
haA’e been ascribed to a pristine habit 
of female infanticide, to the vain de- 
sire of savage men to have trophies in 
their Avives, to experience of the in- 
jurious influence of inbreeding (made 
at an earlier stage of human develop- 
ment than that represented by any 
liA'ing savages but afterAvards for- 
gotten), to marriage by capture origi- 
nating in the hypothetical period of 
primitive promiscuity, to marriage by 
purchase, to a superstitious belief that 
incest blights the crops, prevents the 
multiplication of edible animals, and 
renders the women sterile, to totemism, 
to the furious jealousy of a gorilla-like 
ancestor Avho expelled his sons when 
they arrived at puberty, and so forth. 

Grave objections may be raised to 
each of these theories, and there are 
other objections which may be raised 
to all of them. They regard the exog- 
amous rules as social survivals from 
very remote ages. They suppose that 
these rules have originated in social 
conditions which no longer exist, or in 
ideas that have been found among a 
few savages only or have never been 
found anywhere. But it should be 
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noticed that they have not remained 
unaltered; on the contrary, they differ 
even among peoples of the same stock, 
and we know that in Europe, in the 
course of a few centuries, they have 
been greatly changed in spite of the 
religious sanction given them by the 
Church. This proves that the exoga- 
mous rules are not dead fossils, but liv- 
ing parts of the social organism, 
subject to modifications according to 
the circumstances. Moreover, the 
theories in question imply that the 
home is kept free from incestuous in- 
tercourse by law, custom, or education. 

But even if social prohibitions might 
prevent unions between the nearest 
relatives, they could not prevent the 
desire for such unions. The sexual in- 
stinct can hardly be changed by pre- 
scriptions. It is doubtful whether all 
laws against homosexual intercourse, 
even the most draconic, have ever been 
able to extinguish the peculiar desire 
of anybody born with homosexual 
tendencies. Nevertheless, our laws 
against marriage between parent and 
child and between brother and sister 
are not felt as a restraint upon individ- 
ual feelings. No attempts have, to my 
knowledge, been made to abolish them; 
they figure (*ven in the Bolshevik law 
of marriage, which is the most liberal 
modern law of its kind. And the 
reason for this is that in all normal 
cases there is no desire for the acts 
which those laws forbid. 

Generally speaking, there is a remark- 
able lack of inclination for sexual inter- 
course between persons who have been 
living closely together from the child- 
hood of one or both of them. But such 
indifference is combined with sexual 
aversion when the act is thought of; 
I believe that this is normally the case 
whenever the idea of sexual relations 
occupies the mind with sufficient in- 
tensity and a desire fails to appear. An 
old and ugly woman, for instance, would 
in such circumstances become sexually 
repulsive to most men; and to many 
male inverts any woman, as an object 
of sexual desire, is not merely indiffer- 


ent but disgusting. Now aversions 
which are generally felt readily lead to 
moral disapproval and prohibitory cus- 
toms or laws. This I take to be the 
fundamental cause of the exogaraous 
prohibitions. Persons who have been 
living closely together from childhood 
are as a rule near relatives. Hence 
their aversion to sexual relations with 
one another displays itself in custom 
and law as a prohibition of intercourse 
between persons who are near of kin. 

The existence of the same peculiarity 
of the sexual instinct has been recog- 
nised by various writers as a psycho- 
logical fact proved by common 
experience, and is attested by state- 
ments from different parts of the 
world ; nay, among the lower animals, 
also, there are indications that the 
pairing instinct fails to be stimulated 
by companions and seeks strangers for 
its gratification. As I have shown else- 
where, a large number of facts testify 
that the extent to which relatives are 
forbidden to intermarry is connected 
with their close living together. But 
at the same time the members of an 
exogamous clan frequently do not live 
in the same locality. The exogamous 
rules, though in the first place as- 
sociated with kinship because near 
relatives normally live together, have 
through an association of ideas, come 
to include relatives who do not do so. 

In tliis process the influence of a 
common name has undoubtedly been 
of great importance : as kinship is 
traced by a system of names, the name 
comes to stand for blood-relationship. 
Sir James Frazer, followed by Freud, 
has argued against this theory of the 
origin of the exogamous rules that it 
is difficult to understand how a want 
of inclination for, and a natural aver- 
sion to, sexual intercourse between per- 
sons who have been brought up closely 
together from early youth could have 
been changed into an aversion to sex- 
ual intercourse with persons near of 
kin, leading to prohibitory rules 
against such intercourse. For my own 
part, I think that such a transition is 
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not only possible and natural but well- 
nigh proved by an exactly analogous 
ease of equally world-wide occurrence 
and of still greater social importance, 
namely, the process that has led to the 
association of all sorts of social rights 
and duties with kinship. 

The maternal and paternal senti- 
ments, which are largely at the bottom 
of parental duties and rights, cannot 
in their simplest forms be based on a 
knowledge of blood-relationship, but 
respond to stimuli derived from other 
circumstances, notably the proximity 
of the helpless young, that is, the ex- 
ternal relationship in which the off- 
spring from the beginning stand to the 
parents. Nor are the so-called filial 
and fraternal love and the duties and 
rights which have sprung from these 
feelings in the first instance rooted in 
considerations of kinship, but they are 
ultimately due to close living together ; 
and the same is the case with the tie 
that binds together relatives more re- 
motely allied. 

Men became gregarious chiefly by re- 
maining in the circle where they were 
born; if, instead of keeping together 
with their kindred, they had preferred 
to isolate themselves or to unite with 
strangers, there would certainly be no 
blood-bond at all. Here, then, we have 
an immense group of facts which, 
though in the first instance depending 
upon close living together, have been 
interpreted in terms of kinship. Why 
may we not believe that the same has 
been the case with the aversion to in- 
cest and the prohibitory rules result- 
ing from it?^ 

1 1 think Freud should be the very last per- 
son to find it astonishing if the j)co[)le who 
instituted the exogamous rules expressed 
psychological facts in terms of blood-relation- 
ship, considering that he himself has done 
exactly the same thing. The incestuous 
wishes of early childhood that he speaks of 
are really wishes directed towards persons who 
stand in certain external relationships to the 
children, which in normal cases coincide with 
the physiological relations between parents 
and offspring, but are intrinsically quite inde- 
pendent of any such relations. If, as ho 
maintains, the son has a desire for sexual 


It can be no matter of surprise that 
those rules so frequently refer to the 
marriage of kindred alone. Custom 
and law, naturally, only take into con- 
sideration general and well-defined 
cases, and therefore relationships of 
some kind or other between persons 
who are nearly always kindred are de- 
fined in terms of blood-relationship. 
In the case of the exogamous rules the 
social prohibition is often strengthened 
by superstitious beliefs. A transgres- 
sion of it is supposed to be attended 
with all sorts of injurious conse- 
quences for the offspring or the guilty 
parents, or to involve the whole com- 
munity in danger and disaster by caus- 
ing epidemics, earthquakes, sterility of 
women, plants, or animals, or other 
calamities. Other forms of illicit love, 
such as adultery or fornication, are 
also believed to produce similar dis- 
astrous effects. 

An important question may still be 
raised in the present connection : How 
shall we explain that peculiarity of 
the sexual instinct to which the prohi- 
bition of incest has now been at- 
tributed? It seems to me that the 
sexual instinct is of such immense im- 
portance for the existence of the 
species that any satisfactory explana- 
tion of its normal characteristics must 
be sought for in their specific useful- 
ness; and I have made the suggestion 
that the lack of inclination for sexual 
intercourse — leading, when the act is 
thought of, to positive aversion — be- 

intimacy with his mother and a daugliter with 
her father, that is not because the former is 
borne by his mother and the latter begotten 
by his fatlier, but .simply on account of the 
parents’ ]»osition in the family in r(‘lation to 
their children, which also may be occupied by 
persons w'ho are not related to the latter by 
blood. In his discussion of the children’s in- 
cestuous wishes Freud speaks repeatedly of 
their sexual love of their * * fosterers ’ ’ 
(Pflegeprrsonen) f or of the child’s feelings 
towards his nurse” (Amme), ”as a rule the 
mother.” If Oedipus had followed Freud, his 
love and hate would have been directed, not 
to his mother Jocasta and his father Laius, 
but to his foster-mother and his foster-father 
Polybus. 
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tween household companions of child- 
hood has a biological foundation in 
injurious consequences following 
unions of the nearest blood-relatives. 
That there very frequently are such 
consequences is admitted both by those 
biologists (and they are nowadays in 
the majority) who maintain that the 
bad effects of inbreeding depend ex- 
clusively upon the Mendelising-out of 
recessive developmental defects, and 
those who, like Baur, maintain that in- 
breeding also ‘^for unknown reasons*’ 
weakens the offspring and reduces the 
capacity for reproduction. 

We may suppose that in this, as in 
other cases, natural selection has 
operated, and 1)5^ eliminating destruc- 
tive tendencies and preserving useful 
variations, has moulded the sexual in- 
stinct so as to meet the requirements 
of the species. It must not be argued 
that marriages between cousins have 
proved too slightly injurious to pro- 
duce such a selection. For if, as T 
maintain, the family consisting of 
parents and children prevailed as a 
social unit among our early human or 
semi-liuman progenitors, that peculiar- 
ity of the sexual instinct of which I 
am sp(*aking would have grown up 
among them as a consequence of the 
harmfulness of unions between the 
very nearest relatives, unless indeed 
it was not an inheritance from a still 
earlier mammalian species. But once 
acquired, it would naturally show it- 
self also in the case of more remote 
relatives or quite unrelated persons 
who lived in close intimacy from child- 
hood, however harmless the unions be- 
tween them might be. And through 
an association of ideas and feelings it 
might readily lead to the prohibition 
of sexual intercourse between individ- 
uals who did not live together at all. 

Marriage by Capture 

We shall now proceed to a discus- 
sion of the various modes of contract- 
ing a marriage. One is to take the 
woman by force without her own con- 
sent and without the consent of her 


kindred, that is, marriage by capture. 

This method of obtaining a wife has 
been found among uncivilised peoples 
in many parts of the world; in Aus- 
tralia it seems to occur more fre- 
quently than anywhere else. It has 
existed both among Semitic and Indo- 
European peoples. The Hebrews al- 
lowed members of the military class to 
marry foreign women taken in war, 
contrary to the law that forbade in- 
termarriage with the Gentiles. Among 
the Hindus marriage by capture was 
permitted to the warrior caste by the 
sacred tradition. We are told that it 
once existed throughout Greece, and 
reminiscence's of it are preserved in 
the traditions of the early Romans. 
The ancient Teutons captured women 
for wives in their wars ; and though in 
their earliest written laws the ‘‘rape 
marriage” is a punishable offence, it is 
nevertheless a marriage. In the Irish 
Nennius we read of a rape of wives by 
the Piets from the Gael. Marriage by 
capture also occurred among the Slavs 
in former times, and among many 
Southern Slavs even in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In High 
Albania forcible capture of a girl oc- 
casionally takes place to this day, or 
at least did so quite recently. 

At the same time, though widely 
spread, marriage by capture is not 
known to have been the usual and nor- 
mal mode of contracting a marriage 
anywhere; even among the Australian 
aborigines it is said to be merely an 
exceptional or occasional method of ac- 
quiring a wife. Generally speaking, it 
is chiefly practised as an incident of 
war or as a way of acquiring a wife 
when it is difficult or inconvenient to 
get one in the ordinary manner. We 
thus notice its occurrence among 
savages living in small groups of re- 
lated individuals, like the Fuegians 
and various Brazilian tribes; in the 
Australian tribes, where young men 
often, for various reasons, find it very 
hard to get married ; and among many 
peoples of a higher type as a substi- 
tute for marriage by purchase, by 
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which a man tries to lower the price 
of the bride or to avoid payment alto- 
gether. Custom may require that the 
matter shall be settled afterwards wuth 
the parents of the kidnapped girl, and 
in such cases the capture is rather a pre- 
liminary to marriage than a mode of 
contracting it. 

It has often been assumed that mar- 
riage by capture was at one time the 
normal mode of procuring a wife among 
uncivilised peoples, but we have no rea- 
son to believe that it was so. Savages 
do not usually live at odds with all their 
neighbors; among many of them wars 
are quite exceptional, and some of 
them are said to have no wars at all. 
It seems extremely improbable that 
there ever was a time when friendly 
relations between families who could 
intermarry did not exist. 

The theory of an early stage of mar- 
riage by capture has been supposed to 
derive support from some widespread 
customs which have been interpreted 
as survivals of capture in the past. 
But these customs do not prove what 
they are meant to prove, because they 
may be much more readily explained 
otherwise. 

First, there are a large number of 
cases in which sham fighting between 
the bridegroom or his party and the 
bride’s family, or some other kind of 
resistance, forms part of the wedding 
ritual. In many European countries, 
and elsewhere as well, it is a common 
custom to barricade or stop the bridal 
procession on its way, and this has 
also been regarded by several writers 
as a survival of marriage by capture. 
The barring of the wedding procession 
with a cord is found in Gloucester- 
shire and Wales. But in former times 
and, in fact, until recent years, the 
Welsh bridegroom met with more seri- 
ous resistance. When, on the morning 
of the wedding day, he and his friends 
demanded the bride, her friends gave 
a positive refusal, and a mock scuffle 
ensued. Mounted behind her nearest 
kinsman, she was carried off and pur- 
sued by the groom and his party with 


loud shouts, until, at last, he was suf- 
fered to overtake her, and led her 
away in triumph. 

The mock capture of a bride oc- 
curred a century ago in some parts of 
Scotland and Ireland as well. Some 
customs of this class may, no doubt, 
have been suggested by genuine cap- 
ture of the bride; but this does not 
imply that capture was ever the usual 
mode of contracting a marriage. In a 
warlike tribe the capture of a woman 
for wife from an alien tribe may be 
admired as an act of bravery and 
therefore playfully imitated by ordi- 
nary people at their weddings. But in 
most cases it seems that the cere- 
monial resistance of the girl’s relatives 
is a symbolic expression of their un- 
willingness to give her up, or of their 
feeling of sexual modesty, which may 
be remarkably strong among simple 
peoples and is particularly felt with 
regard to the nearest relatives. The 
parents’ reluctance, real or feigned, to 
give away their daughter shows itself 
in various ways. 

Very often resistance is made, or 
grief expressed, principally or exclu- 
sively by the bride, and this, also, has 
been represented as a survival of 
earlier marriage by capture. The cere- 
monial reluctance of the bride or cry- 
ing of the bride is found among all 
Indo-European j)eoples. Crying was 
an essential form at an ancient Hindu 
marriage, and is still so in modern In- 
dia. The Roman bride fled to the lap 
of her mother, and was carried off by 
force by the bridegroom and his 
friends. In Germany it is a general be- 
lief that the bride’s crying is auspicious, 
that if she weeps during the marriage 
ceremony she will be happy in her 
married life. But the resistance and 
weeping of the bride can no more than 
the opposition made by her relatives 
be regarded as a survival of capture. 
As her relatives are naturally reluc- 
tant or sorry to part with her, so she 
is sorry to be separated from them; 
and in either case the feeling of sad- 
ness or grief is ceremonially expressed 
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and emphasised at the wedding. But 
the behavior of the bride is also 
largely due to coyness or sexual 
modesty, real or assumed. This feel- 
ing shows itself in various ways in the 
preliminaries to, or the conclusion of, 
a marriage not only on the part of the 
woman but also on the part of the 
man; and the bridegroom, too, may 
have to be captured, as he is among 
the Garos of Assam and the Greeks of 
Southern Macedonia. 

Many other practices have been re- 
garded by imaginative writers as relics 
of marriage by capture, although they 
have not the faintest claim to be in 
any way associated with it; for in- 
stance, the veiling of the bride, the 
avoidance of parents-in-law, and even 
our honeymoon, ‘^during which the 
bridegroom keeps his bride away from 
her relatives and friends/’ 

Consent as a Condition of Marriage 

A marriage concerns not only the 
contracting parties, but other individ- 
uals as well. Hence the conclusion of 
it may rcciuire the consent of the lat- 
ter, or even be arranged by them; 
and, on the other hand, the consent of 
the bride or the bridegroom or both 
may be dispensed with. 

The practice of infant- or child-be- 
trothals, for which the consent of the 
parties is out of the question, is widely 
spread among uncivilised peoples; but 
often enough the betrothal is not con- 
sidered binding on either party, or is 
regarded as binding on the female 
only. Among not a few of those 
peoples marriage contracts are con- 
cluded by the parents even when the 
children are grown-up. 

Much more frequently than the 
young man is the young girl depend- 
ent upon somebody else’s will in the 
choice of a partner. I think we may 
safely say that among most savages 
she is in her father’s power till she 
marries; but in various cases the con- 
sent of a mother, brother, or maternal 
uncle is regarded as particularly es- 
sential to her marriage. Yet the neces- 


sity of the father’s or somebody else’s 
consent by no means implies that the 
girl is, or can be, given in marriage 
against her own will. A large number 
of statements relating to savages in 
different parts of the world show that 
the consent of the woman to her mar- 
riage is very frequently not only asked 
as a matter of fact, but even required 
by custom. 

It is interesting to notice that her 
liberty in this respect — if the Aus- 
tralian aborigines are excepted — is de- 
cidedly greater among the lowest 
savages than among the more advanced 
ones. Progress in economic culture 
has led to_ marriage by purchase, 
which naturall}^ tends to restrict her 
liberty; but by leading to accumula- 
tion of property and the distinction be- 
tween richer and poorer people, such 
progress also increases the interest 
which the family takes in the marriage 
of its members, and makes its head less 
willing to allow individual inclinations 
to have their free play. 

Wlien passing from the savage and 
barbarous races of men to the peoples 
of archaic civilisation, we find pater- 
nal, or ])aremtal authority and the sub- 
mission of children at their height. 
The idea that filial piety is the funda- 
mental duty of man has up to our days 
dominated the Chinese legislation re- 
lating to the family. No person, of 
whatever age, can act for himself in 
matrimonial matters during the life- 
time or in the neighbourhood of his 
l)arents or near senior kinsfolk. 

The importance which the ancient 
Hebrews attached to the duties of a 
child to his parents may be learned at 
once from the placing of the law on 
the subject among the Ten Command- 
ments, and from its position there in 
the immediate proximity to the com- 
mandments relating to the duties of 
man towards God. A father had un- 
limited power to give his daughters in 
marriage and he also chose wives for 
his sons, the selection, however, some- 
times being made by the mother; and 
there is no indication that the sub- 
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jection of sons ceased after a certain 
age. 

Among the ancient Romans, in rela- 
tion to the house-father, ^^all in the 
household were destitute of legal 
rights — the wife and the child no less 
than the bullock or the slave.'’ Even 
the grown-up son and his children 
were subject to the house-father’s au- 
thority, and his consent was indispen- 
sable to the marriage of children, sons 
and daughters alike. There is no evi- 
dence that a sovereignty as great as 
that which the Roman house-father 
exercised over his descendants of all 
ages ever prevailed among any other 
Indo-European people. 

Among the Greeks and Teutons the 
father’s authority over his son came 
to an end when the latter grew up and 
left his home, and a grown-up son 
might choose his own wife. But the 
father had the right to give away his 
daughters in marriage without consult- 
ing their wishes, and it was frequently 
the lot of a Greek woman to be given 
in marriage to a man whom she did 
not know. Nor has it been shown that 
the paternal power of the Roman type 
ever existed in full in India ; but the 
father’s or the parents’ authority has 
been and still is, very great among the 
Hindus, and filial piety is a most 
stringent duty in a child. According 
to their present customs, parental con- 
sent to a child’s marriage is essential 
in the case of a girl, and in the case of 
a boy it is considered necessary on a 
first marriage and always advisable. 

In Europe the paternal authority of 
the archaic type has gradually yielded 
to a system under which the father has 
been divested of the most essential 
rights he formerly possessed over his 
children — a system the inmost drift 
of which is expressed in the words of 
the French Encyclopajdist : “Le pou- 
voir paternel est plutot un devoir 
qu’un pouvoir” — ‘‘The paternal power 
is an obligation rather than a power.” 
Even in pagan times the authority of 
the Roman house-father was subject to 
important restrictions; and under the 


jurisprudence of Justinian he could 
not force his son or daughter in mar- 
riage, though his consent remained es- 
sential to the validity of the marriage 
of any one under his power, irrespec- 
tive of age. 

Canon law adopted the principle 
that no marriage can be concluded 
without the consent of the persons who 
marry ; but as a consequence of its doc- 
trine that marriage is a sacrament, it 
ruled that liowever young the bride- 
groom or bride may be, the consent of 
their parents or guardians is not neces- 
sary to make the marriage valid. The 
Church certainly disapproved of mar- 
riages contracted without such con- 
sent, and the lack of it rendered the 
marriage illicit, but it did not render 
it null and void. 

Luther and other reformers were of 
a different opinion: they maintained 
that a marriage contracted without 
the consent of parents should be re- 
garded as invalid, unless the consent 
was given afterwards. This principle 
was gradually accepted by most legis- 
lators in Protestant countries, but with 
tlie modification that parental consent 
could be refused for good reasons only 
and, in case of need, the consent of 
the authorities could take its ])lace. 

In Roman C’atholic countries, also, 
the canonical doctrine met with o})- 
position ; legislators declared parental 
consent to be necessary for the validity 
of a marriage, and no aj)peal could be 
made in the case of refusal. Accord- 
ing to the French ‘‘Code Civil,” a son 
under twenty-five and a daughter un- 
der twenty-one could not, until 3907, 
marry witliout the consent of the par- 
ents; while the present law of F'rance 
allows a son, as well as a daughter, of 
twenty-one to marry without it. Yet 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty the parties must still ask for 
parental consent, although if this is re- 
fused it can be regulated by means of 
an act before a notary, and in case the 
consent is not given within thirty 
days the marriage can take place 
without it. 
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In England, by the common law, the 
marriages of minors who had attained 
the age of consent — fixed at fourteen 
years for males and twelve years for 
females — were valid without the con- 
sent of parents until the year 1753, 
when Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act 
declared such marriages void. Accord- 
ing to the present law of England, 
^Svhere a person, not being a widower 
nor widow, is under the age of twenty- 
one years, the father, if living, or, if 
he is dead, the guardian or guardians, 
or one of them, or if there is no guard- 
ian lawfully appointed, then the 
mother, if she has not remarried, has 
authority to consent to his or her mar- 
riage ; and such consent is required ex- 
cept where there is no person having 
authoritj’’ to give it.^’ 

Yet the marriage of a minor without 
the re(}uisite consent is not invalid ; 
but there may be forfeiture of all the 
rights and interest in any property ac- 
cruing to the offending j)arty by force 
of the marriage. In Scotland, on the 
otlier hand, no consent of parents or 
guardians is required even of minors 
wlio liave attained the age of puberty; 
and by the common law of the United 
States, wliich was not affected by Lord 
Ilardwicke’s Marriage Act, the mar- 
riage of minors without the parental 
cons(*nt is likewise good. There are 
‘‘statutes which forbid the celebration 
of tlie nuptials of minors without per- 
mission from the parent or guardian ; 
but, in the absence of a clause of null- 
ity, which most of them do not contain, 
a marriage in disobedience is valid, 
while yet the participators in it may 
be subject to a penalty or punish- 
ment^’ (Bishop). 

Marriage by Consideration 

Among the lower races consent to 
the contraction of a marriage is not 
generally given for nothing. In most 
cases some consideration has to be of- 
fered to the father or other relatives 
of the bride, either in the form of the 
exchange of bride for bride, or of serv- 


ice, or of the giving of property of 
some kind or other. 

Among the Australian natives the 
exchange of girls seems to be the most 
common way of concluding a mar- 
riage, presumably on account of the 
unusual difficulty in getting a wife in 
any other way where rigorous class 
and clan rules so greatly restrict the 
circle within which a man is allowed 
to marry. In other parts of the world 
the same practice is mostly found side 
by side with marriage by ordinary 
purchase, as an economic measure in- 
tended to save the bride price. 

More widespread is the custom of 
obtaining a^wife by services rendered 
to her father. This practice, with 
which Hebrew traditions have famil- 
iarised us, is common among many of 
the simpler peoples. Generally the 
man has to go and live with the family 
of his future spouse for a certain 
period, which seldom lasts less than a 
year but may even last as many as 
twelve or fifteen years, during which 
he works as a servant. In many cases 
marriage by service is a substitute for 
ordinary purchase ; but it may also be 
intended to test the young man’s abil- 
ity to work and to show whether he 
is an acceptable husband and son-in- 
law. Most frequently the considera- 
tion given for a wife consists of 
property of some kind or other. 

In the lowest tribes the amount is 
very inconsiderable, and among many 
uncivilised peoples of a higher type 
the consideration is likewise of small 
value. It is often represented as a 
gift only, as an expression of good- 
will or respect on the part of the 
bridegroom. That the giving of a con- 
sideration for a wife is by no means 
always an act of purchase is also ob- 
vious in cases where the bride’s people 
have to present the bridegroom or 
his people with a return gift. The ex- 
change of presents at a marriage is a 
very widespread practice, and among 
many tribes it is the rule that the 
consideration given for a wife shall be 
returned in a present of equal value. 
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nay, sometimes the return ^ifts exceed 
the original grifts. 

At the same time we often find that, 
with the advance of economic culture, 
the consideration assumes such an im- 
portance as to make the conclusion of 
a marriage a genuine business transac- 
tion. But even in these cases it must 
not be supposed that the girls are sold 
by their relatives like chattels. The 
man can only ‘‘buy” the rights which 
custom grants to the husband, and 
however great these rights may be, 
we may safely say that they never are 
quite absolute, and that amonur no 
people a married woman is completely 
at the mercy of her husband. 

Marriage by consideration is not 
only the normal mode of contracting 
a marriage at all grades in the un- 
civilised world, but is also found 
among peoples who have reached a 
higher degree of culture. It has pre- 
vailed in all branches of the Semitic 
race. One of the eight forms of mar- 
riage mentioned by Manu, the mythi- 
cal Hindu legislator, was marriage by 
purchase ; he admits that some allowed 
the two lower castes to practise it, but 
he himself forbade it altogether. In 
spite of this prohibition it is found to 
this day even among high castes, and 
is frequently practised among the low 
castes. In Greece, in heroic times, a 
suitor gave cattle to the fatlier of the 
bride-elect, and a maid was called by 
a term which meant one who yields her 
parents many oxen as presents from 
her suitor. Marriage by purchase can- 
not with equal certainty be established 
as a form of marriage on Roman soil, 
but a reminiscence of it is supposed 
to have been preserved in the symboli- 
cal process of co'emptio, which was the 
ordinary mode of contracting a mar- 
riage in Rome. 

Marriage by consideration was a 
custom of all Teutonic peoples. Origi- 
nally, we may presume, the amount of 
money paid down by the bridegroom 
depended on agreement, but during 
the period of the law-books, both in 
England and on the Continent, it was 


generally fixed by custom and by stat- 
ute. The Kentish law of King Aethel- 
birht speaks of a man buying a maiden 
with cattle, and the transaction is 
called a “bargain.” In Germany the 
expression “to purchase a wife” was 
in use till the end of the Middle Ages, 
and in Holland the bride is still, in 
the language of the common people, 
represented as verkochty that is 
“sold.” But here again we should 
notice that marriage by purchase did 
not imj^ly the purchase of a piece of 
property: the ancient Teutonic 
j^eoples bought the mund, or protector- 
ship over the woman and other rights 
which marriage conferred on the hus- 
band. The ancient Celts paid a price 
for their brides, and so did the Slavs. 
In Serbia, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the price of girls 
reached such a height that one of their 
j)rinces limited it to one ducat. 

Gifts to the Bride 

Among the ])eopl(‘s of culture mar- 
riage by eonsid(‘ration has in the 
course of time been subjected to vari- 
ous modifications, and has led to in- 
stitutions totally ditferent from the 
original practice. The general trend 
of this process is that the parents of 
the woman more or less lose the eco- 
nomic advantages they derived from her 
marriage, and that greater regard is 
paid to the interests of the contracting 
parties. Here, also, we meet with the 
practice of offering a return gift, 
which, in some cases at least, seems to 
be a mitigation of marriage by pur- 
chase. 

Gifts are offered to the bride by the 
bridegroom; and although these gifts 
no doubt may have an independent 
origin, they may also be a survival of 
the old bride price. And in many 
cases the price paid for the bride, in- 
stead of being appropriated by her 
parents or guardian, became wholly or 
in part her own property. In Semitic 
countries the bridegroom offered a gift 
to the bride, but over and above this 
gift the bride price, or a part of it. 
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became in the course of time her prop- 
erty. 

To this day the custom of the hus- 
band providing: the wife with a dowry 
is found both among the Jews and 
Mohammedans; the Koranic law pre- 
sumes that the money handed over to 
the father of the bride shall belong to 
her. A similar transformation of the 
bride price took place among the Indo- 
European peoples, as is indicated in 
their languages by the fact that the 
words used for it subsequently as- 
sumed the meaning of dowry. “When 
light begins to fall upon the Anglo- 
Saxon betrothal,” say Pollock and 
Maitland, “it is not a cash transaction 
by which the bride’s kinsmen receive 
a price in return for rights over their 
kinswoman ; rather we must say that 
the bridegroom covenants with them 
that lie will make a settlement upon 
his future wife. lie declares, and he 
gives security for, the morning-gift 
which she shall receive if she ‘chooses 
his will’ and the dower that she shall 
enjoy if she outlives him.” 

From marriage by consideration we 
have thus reached the jiractice of pro- 
viding the bride with a marriage ])or- 
tion, which in part consists of the price 
for the bride. The marriage portion 
sorv(‘s different ends, often indissolu- 
bly mixed up together. It may have 
the meaning of a return gift. It may 
imply that the wife as well as the hus- 
band is expected to contribute to the 
expenses of the joint household. It is 
very often intended to be a settlement 
for the wife if the marriage is dis- 
sf)lved through the husband’s death or 
otherwise. But as in such cases the 
husband generally has the usufruct of 
the portion as long as the marriage 
lasts, it may be a return gift to the 
man at the same time as it is a settle- 
ment for the woman. And it may also 
be a means of buying a husband. 

The marriage portion assumed great 
importance in ancient Greece, where it 
became almost a criterion of honour- 
able marriage as distinguished from 
concubinage; and in Rome, even more 


than in Greece, it became a mark of 
distinction for a legitimate wife. A 
woman had a legal right to demand a 
doH, or dower, from her father, but it 
was to be given to her husband as a 
contribution towards the defrayal of 
the expenses of the joint household, al- 
though it was also intended as a pro- 
vision in the interests of the wife. 
According to the ancient law the hus- 
band was the recognised owner of the 
doR even after the dissolution of the 
marriage ; but Justinian restricted his 
right to the use and the fruits of the 
dower to the time during which the 
marriage lasted. 

This principle passed into the later 
European legislation on the subject; 
the dotation remained the property of 
the wife, although the husband admin- 
istered and had the use of it. For a 
long time — according to some laws still 
in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury — a daughter was entitled to de- 
mand a dowry at her marriage. And 
although parents are no longer legally 
hound to provide their daughters with 
a marriage portion, there is still a 
strong feeling, especially among Latin 
peoples, in favour of dotation. This 
feeling is a potent cause of those habits 
of saving and hoarding that charac- 
terise the French people, and is prob- 
ably descended, by a long chain of 
succession, from the obligatory provi- 
sions of the Roman law. 

The marriage portion has not infre- 
quently become a means of buying a 
husband for one’s daughter, as for- 
merly a man bought a wife from her 
father. In India the difficulty of find- 
ing a husband has led to undisguised 
purchase of bridegrooms. While the 
low castes ordinarily pay for the bride, 
the high castes pay for the bride- 
groom ; and in some cases very large 
sums are paid, especially where hyper- 
gamy prevails, that is, where girls 
must marry in a caste equal or su- 
perior to their own. In recent times 
the bridegroom price has been affected 
very largely by the educational quali- 
fications of the bridegroom. 
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Marriage Bites 

Even when the consent which is 
necessary for the conclusion of a mar- 
.riage has been given and other condi- 
tions mentioned above have been 
fulfilled, some ceremony may still be 
required to make the union valid or 
the marriage, from the legal point of 
view, complete. But besides the cere- 
mony that is indispensable for the 
conclusion of a valid marriage, other 
rites are often observed in accordance 
with old-established custom, which, 
however playful they may appear at 
present, originally were, or still are, 
anything but empty formalities. 

The most general social object of 
marriage rites is to give publicity to 
the union. In order to be recognised 
as valid, it may have to be sanctioned 
by an official, or, as is the case under 
the Mohammedan Sunn! law, be en- 
tered into in the presence of witnesses. 
In Teutonic countries a marriage was 
formerly considered legally valid only 
when it could be proved that the 
couple had been together under the 
same blanket ; and this custom has sur- 
vived to quite modern times. An ex- 
tremely frequent method of giving 
publicity to the union is to celebrate it 
with feasting, the guests being, in a 
way, regarded as witnesses. 

The various marriage rites are per- 
formed for many different purposes. 
Some of the most frequent ones sym- 
bolise the union between the parties 
or, rather, are originally intended to 
strengthen the marriage tie through 
an act supposed to possess magical 
efficacy. First, there is the joining of 
hands, which has of old been one of 
the most important marriage rites 
among all Indo-European peoples; and 
in some European countries and in 
many parts of India the hands of the 
bridal pair are not only joined, but 
tied together. The union between the 
bride and bridegroom may also be 
represented by the tying of something 
to each separately; and it seems that 
betrothal and wedding rings, partly at 
least, serve a similar purpose. The 


wedding ring was in use among the 
ancient Hindus, and the betrothal ring 
in ancient Rome, where the man pre- 
sented it to his fiancee. The same cus- 
tom prevailed in Christian Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages and later, 
but was subsequently as a rule suc- 
ceeded by an exchange of rings. Vari- 
ous superstitions connected with the 
marriage ring indicate that it is re- 
garded as a symbolic tie between the 
couple. To lose it or break it means 
death or the dissolution of the union 
or some other misfortune. 

An extremely frequent and wide- 
spread marriage rite, which is found 
both among savage and civilised 
peoples, is the eating together of bride 
and bridegroom, usually from the 
same plate or dish, or of the same loaf 
of bread, or with the same spoon. 
There can be no doubt that it was 
originally something more than a mere 
symbol. In Sweden there was a popu- 
lar belief that if a girl and a youth ate 
off one morsel, they would fall in love 
with each other; and in Germany it is 
supposed that if the couple eat the 
‘‘morning soup^’ with the same spoon, 
they will have a peaceful married life. 
There is also the rite of drinking to- 
gether, which occurs in Europe from 
Italy to Norway and from Brittany to 
Russia. It forms part of the nuptial 
ceremony among the Jews of all coun- 
tries. In Japan bride and bridegroom 
drink wine together, exchanging cups 
nine times, and this constitutes the en- 
tire ceremony. 

There are various rites that are in- 
tended to ensure or facilitate the con- 
summation of the marriage. Eggs, 
earthenware vessels, or objects of glass 
are often ceremonially broken at 
weddings in Europe, Morocco, and 
elsewhere. This custom is found in 
some parts of England and Scotland. 
At the German Polterahend, which is 
celebrated on the eve of the wedding 
day, all sorts of old pottery are broken 
outside the bride ^s house. Up to the 
present day the breaking of a glass 
has remained one of the most charac- 
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teristic features of Jewish weddings; 
the bridegroom breaks it with his foot, 
or it is broken by the Rabbi. Various 
fanciful explanations have been sug- 
gested for this ceremony, but its true 
meaning, as I understand it, has to my 
knowledge never been recognised. 
Many facts strongly suggest that both 
this and other rites consisting in the 
breaking of some fragile object were 
intended, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of homeopathic magic, to ensure 
the consummation of the marriage, 
which in Europe and elsewhere has 
been supposed to be impeded by the 
sorcery of rivals or other malign in- 
fluences. That this intention has gen- 
erally been more or less disguised is 
not to be wondered at, considering the 
nature of the subject; but among some 
of the Southern Slavs it is stated with 
a frankness which leaves no room for 
doubt. Among several peoples a staff 
or rod or tree is broken, presumably 
with a similar object in view. It also 
seems probable that the red color, 
which is so frequently used in mar- 
.riage rites, is regarded as a means of 
ensuring defloration, and not only as 
a sign of virginity, as is sometimes 
said. In Greece and Rome the nuptial 
bed was covered with red cloths; and 
in a little town in Finland the bridal 
blanket must be red “in order that 
the bride shall be happy. 

Many rites are practised with a view 
to making the wife fruitful or a mother 
of sons. Among the country folks of 
Sweden there is a belief that the bride 
should have a boy baby to sleep with 
her on the night preceding the wed- 
ding day, in order that her first-born 
shall be a son ; and among Slavonic 
peoples a boy is put to sit on her lap. 
The same custom prevailed in ancient 
India, and may therefore have be- 
longed to the primitive Indo-European 
marriage ritual. Another marriage 
rite, to be mentioned in the present 
connection, which has been traced to 
the early Aryans, is the custom of 
throwing some kind of cereals or fruit 
on the bride. 


This practice, or that of throwing 
grain or fruit on the bridal pair or on 
the bridegroom separately, or even on 
the wedding company, has been found 
to prevail from India, Indo-China, and 
the Malay Archipelago in the East to 
the Atlantic Ocean in the West. In 
England other things than rice were 
formerly, or are still in some places, 
thrown upon the bride, apart from the 
modern adoption of confetti. In the 
seventeenth century wheat was cast 
on her head when she came from 
church; and in the north of England 
a plateful of shortbread is thrown 
over her head. Customs of this sort 
have generally been regarded as 
means of securing offspring, in accord- 
ance with the principle of sympathetic 
magic, grain or fruit being a source of 
fertility. But though it is evident that 
they in certain cases are looked upon 
in this light by the people who prac- 
tise them, they are also said to be 
means of ensuring prosperity. 

There are many marriage rites 
through which one of the partners 
tries to gain mastery over the other; 
the long battle for supremacy begins 
at the wedding. In Croatia the bride- 
groom gives the bride a box on the 
ear. Among all Slavonic peoples it is, 
or was, the custom for the bride to 
pull off the bridegroom’s boots, and in 
Russia the latter used to beat her on 
the head with the boot-leg. But the 
bride also knows how to gain power 
over her man. In Morocco she mounts 
the ram that is to be slaughtered for 
the wedding, the ram representing the 
husband. In many parts of Germany, 
when the clergyman joins the hands of 
the couple, the bride tries, in a literal 
sense, to get the upper hand, but the 
bridegroom tries to do the same, and a 
struggle of hands ensues, which is 
settled by the clergyman placing the 
man’s hand uppermost. 

Besides rites that are supposed to 
confer positive benefits upon bride or 
bridegroom, or both, there are others 
that are intended to protect them from 
evil influences or rid them of such in- 
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fluences. There is a very gjeneral feel- 
ing or idea that bride and bridegroom 
are in a state of danger, being particu- 
larly exposed to other persons* magi- 
cal tricks or evil looks, to the attacks 
of evil spirits, or to some impersonal 
mysterious cause of evil, and therefore 
stand in much need of protection or 
purification. This is professedly a rea- 
son for the gun-fire which is a fre- 
quent practice at country weddings in 
Europe and elsewhere ; and the same 
may be said of the terrific noise or 
loud music which so often forms a part 
of the marriage ritual. 

In Mohammedan countries the bride- 
groom often carries a sword, dagger, 
or pistol, or swords are crossed over 
his or the bride’s head; and in various 
parts of Germany the bridesmen pro- 
tect the bride with drawn swords. 
Among Mohammedan and Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples it is, or has been, an es- 
sential preparation for a wedding that 
the bride, or the bridegroom also, shall 
have a bath. There may of course be 
other than superstitious reasons for 
this, but the ceremonial character of 
the act certainly suggests a purifica- 
tory origin. 

There are, further, rites that are in- 
tended to safeguard bride or bride- 
groom by deception. The bride may 
be represented by a substitute, who is 
supposed to serve as a dummy to at- 
tract the attention of the demons or to 
catch the envious glance of the evil 
eye, and so allow the real bride to es- 
cape unhurt. Among Slavonic, Teu- 
tonic, and Romance peoples it is a 
common custom that when the bride- 
groom or his representative comes to 
fetch the bride from her home, a false 
bride is substituted for the real one, 
another woman, frequently an ugly or 
old one or a little girl, or even a man, 
being palmed off on him as the bride. 
In India mock marriages with things 
or trees or animals are often resorted 
to for the purpose of averting some 
dreaded evil from the bride or bride- 
groom or both. There are further 
cases in which the bridegroom or the 


bride is sheltered by some persons who 
are dressed up to resemble him or her, 
so that there apparently are two or 
more bridegrooms or brides. 

The bridesmaids may be dressed ex- 
actly as the bride; this is said to be 
the case in Bedford, and I am told that 
it has been the custom also elsewhere 
in England. The functions of brides- 
maids, bridesmen, and groomsmen 
have been not only to attend upon 
bride and bridegroom, but also to pro- 
tect them from evil influences; people 
always feel safer in company. In Shet- 
land the best man must sleep with the 
bridegroom during the night before 
the wedding. An effective method of 
protecting the bride against external 
influences, particularly the evil eye, is 
to shut her up in a cage when she is 
to be taken to her new home on the 
back of an animal, as is done in the 
north of Morocco. 

In the Mohammedan world in gen- 
eral she is taken there with her face 
well covered. The veiling of the bride 
is referred to in Genesis. It has 'been 
common in Europe, and the impor-. 
tance which the Romans attached to 
this custom appears from the ordinary 
use of the word nuhere or ohnuhere to 
denote a woman’s marrying. Its pri- 
mary object was in all probability to 
safeguard the bride from the evil eye. 

Bride and bridegroom have to be 
protected against dangers from above. 
Jewish marriages are celebrated un- 
der a canopy. In the Scandinavian 
countries, England, and France, a 
square piece of cloth — in English 
called ‘^care cloth” — was held over the 
bride and bridegroom at the benedic- 
tion. But they must also be protected 
against dangers from below. In Mo- 
rocco the bridegroom must avoid sit- 
ting on the ground, in order not to be 
affected by evil influences, and on 
certain occasions he is carried by his 
best man or other bachelor friends. 
The bride is frequently carried, and 
this is expressly said to be connected 
with the idea that she must not put her 
foot on the bare ground. To carry her 
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over the threshold is a very common 
practice, the threshold being a particu- 
larly haunted place. 

In England there was ‘‘a custom at 
marriages of strewing herbs and 
flowers, and also rushes, from the 
house or houses where persons be- 
trothed resided to the church’’; in 
Sunderland the footpath of the street 
along which the bride must pass in 
order to be married at the church is 
sprinkled with sawdust. The red carpet 
at weddings is familiar to us all. 

Fear of dangers threatening bride 
and bridegroom from below may also 
be the origin of the custom of throw- 
ing an old shoe or old shoes after them, 
which is found in England, Scotland, 
and some other parts of Europe. Vari- 
ous facts have suggested to me that 
the old shoe was originally meant to 
serve them as an extra magical protec- 
tion on their way, in addition to the 
shoes or boots they wore. In Scotland 
it was the custom to wish brides and 
bridegrooms “a happy foot.” 

The protective or purificatory prac- 
tices which play such an important 
part at marriages in all quarters of the 
world raise the question. Why are 
bride and bridegroom supposed to be 
in a dangerous condition? One reason 
for it is that they enter into a new 
state ; the 'wedding is, to use a phrase 
coined by M. van Gennep, a rite de pas- 
sage, and to pass into a new condition 
or to do a thing for the first time is 
not only in this, but in many other 
cases, considered to be attended with 
danger. Those rites depend in a large 
measure on the circumstance whether 
the bride or bridegroom has been mar- 
ried before or not, being omitted in the 
case of a bridegroom who has or has 
had another wife, and at all events 
much reduced in the case of a bride 
who is a widow or a divorced wife. 
But it must, in addition, be noticed 
that in the present instance the nature 
of the act itself, which is sanctioned 
by the wedding, is apt to increase the 
supposed peril. It is a very wide- 


spread idea that sexual intercourse is 
defiling and in certain circumstances a 
mysterious cause of evil. 

Besides marriage rites that are 
purely magical, there are others of a 
religious or semi-religious nature, 
often performed by a priest, which are 
also intended either to bestow positive 
benefits on the couple or to protect 
them against evils. They are found 
both among some savages and in an- 
cient Indo-European marriage rituals. 
It has been assumed that among the 
Christians the celebration of marriage 
was from the very first accompanied 
with suitable acts of religious worship, 
though the founder of Christianity did 
not prescribe any particular cere- 
monies in connection with it. The 
dogma that marriage is a sacrament 
gradually developed in the Church, but 
marriage without benediction was 
nevertheless regarded as valid till the 
year 1563, when the Council of Trent 
required that it should be celebrated 
by a priest in the presence of two or 
three witnesses. In Protestantism 
marriage ceased to be thought of as a 
sacrament, but continued to be re- 
garded as a divine institution ; and 
sacerdotal nuptials became no less ob- 
ligatory on Protestants than on Catho- 
lics. 

It was the French Revolution that 
first gave rise to an alteration in this 
respect. In 1791 it was declared that 
the law regards marriage only as a 
civil contract to be established by 
means of a civil act. To this obliga- 
tory act a sacerdotal benediction may 
be added, if the parties think proper. 
Since then civil marriage has gradually 
obtained a footing in the legislation 
of most Christian countries, although 
in many of them the parties may 
choose the religious or the civil act as 
they like, both making the marriage 
valid by law. The legal importance 
that has been attached to the religious 
ceremony in Christian countries has no 
counterpart either in Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan law. 
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Monogamy and Polygyny 

The number of wives or husbands 
whom a man or a woman may have 
varies among: different peoples. There 
are marriages of one man with one 
woman (monogamy), of one man with 
several women (polygyny), of several 
men with one woman (polyandry), and 
of several men with several women 
( group-marriage ) . 

Among the uncivilised races poly- 
gyny is not practised on a large scale 
by any of the lower hunters and food- 
collectors, except some Australian 
tribes and some South African Bush- 
men, nor by any agriculturists of the 
most primitive type. On the other 
hand, a considerable number of these 
hunting and slighth" agricultural 
tribes are said to be strictly monog- 
amous. Among the higher hunters, 
most of whom are found in North 
America, polygyny is more frequent, 
although in the majority of their tribes 
it is practised only occasionally; and 
exclusive monogamy is very rare, 
though perhaps not unknown. 

Among pastoral peoples I have 
found none that can be regarded as 
strictly monogamous, and both among 
them and the higher agriculturists 
polygyny is undoubtedly more fre- 
quent than among the liunters and 
most primitive agriculturists. This is 
particularly true of African tribes. It 
is in Africa that we find polygyny at 
its height, both in point of frequency 
and so far as the number of wives is 
concerned. The wives possessed by 
the King of Benin have been said by 
different writers to number 600, 1,000, 
or 4,000, but he gave some away to 
men who had served him well. King 
Mtessa of Uganda and the King of 
Loango are asserted to have had 7,000 
wives. This is, to my knowledge, the 
high-water mark of polygyny any- 
where. 

Where polygyny occurs it is the 
general rule that one of the wives 
holds a higher position than the rest or 
is regarded as the principal wife, and 
in most cases it is the first married 


one to whom such a distinction is as- 
signed, presumably because monogamy 
is, or formerly was, the rule among 
the people and polygyny either a 
novelty or an exception. The differ- 
ence between the position of the first 
wife and that of the subsequent ones 
is not infrequently so great that our 
authorities represent the former as the 
only real or legitimate wife and the 
others as concubines ; but in many or 
most of these cases we are probably 
justified in regarding the marriage as 
polygynous and the concubines as in- 
ferior wives, if the term concubinage 
is restricted to relations that only im- 
ply sexual licence. 

Polygyny or a sort of concubinage 
hardly distinguisliable from g(*nuine 
polygyny is found among most peoples 
of archaic ci\ ilisation. In China there 
are besides the legal wife so-called 
wives “by courtesy” or lawful concu- 
bines; whereas the law forbids the 
taking of a wife, in the full sense of 
the term, during the lifetime of the 
legal one. In Japan concubinage of 
the Chinese type existed as a lawful 
institution until it was abolished with 
the promulgation of the Criminal Code 
of 1880; but the long-established cus- 
tom still lingers to some extcuit. 

Among the ancient IIebr(*ws there 
was no difference in the legal status of 
different wives, although a distinction 
Avas made betw(u;n a wife and a slave- 
concubine; nor was there any limit to 
the number of wives a man might take. 
Among Euroj)ean J(*ws polygyny was 
still practiced in the Middle Ages, and 
among J(‘ws living in Moliarnmedan 
countries it is found to this day. In 
Arabia Mohammed set a limit to the 
number of wiv(*s a man might possess, 
by ordaining that his legal wives 
should be not more than four, though 
he might enjoy as concubines any num- 
ber of slaves he was able to possess. 
Where two or more wives belong to 
one man, the first married generally 
enjoys the highest rank and is called 
‘‘the great lady.” But as a matter of 
fact the large majority of men in Mo- 
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hammedan countries — as in most, if 
not all, other countries where poly- 
pryny is allowed — ^have only one wife 
at a time. 

Polygyny has been practised, though 
only to a small extent, among most 
Indo-European peoples. Among the 
Vedic Indians it was probably as a 
rule confined to kings and wealthy 
lords. At the present day the Hindu 
law places no restriction upon poly- 
gyny, but most castes object to their 
members having more than one wife, 
except for special reasons, such as the 
failure of the first wife to bear a son, 
or her infliction with some incurable 
disease or infirmity. Polygyny oc- 
curred in Slavonic and Teutonic coun- 
tries, at least among chiefs and nobles. 

There is no direct evidence of it 
among the Anglo-Saxons, but it cannot 
have been entirely unknown to them, 
as it is prohibited in some of their law- 
books. Among the ancient Irish we 
sometimes find a king or chief with 
two wives. There can be little doubt 
that monogamy was the only recog- 
nised form of marriage in ancient 
Greece, though concubinage existed in 
Athens at all times and was hardly 
censured by public opinion. Roman 
marriage was strictly monogamous. 

Considering that monogamy pre- 
vailed as the only legitimate form of 
marriage in Greece and Rome, it can- 
not be said that Christianity intro- 
duced obligatory monogamy into the 
Western world. Indeed, although the 
New Testament assumes monogamy as 
the normal or ideal form of marriage, 
it does not expressly prohibit poly- 
gyny, except in the case of a bishop 
and a deacon. No Council of the 
Church in the earliest centuries op- 
posed polygyny, and no obstacle was 
put in the way of its practice by kings 
in countries where it had occurred in 
the times of paganism. In later times 
Philip of Hesse and Frederick William 
II. of Prussia contracted bigamous 
marriages with the sanction of the 
Lutheran clergy; nay, in 1650 soon 
after the Peace of Westphalia, when 


the population had been greatly re- 
duced by the Thirty Years ^ War, the 
Prankish Kreistag at Nuremberg 
passed the resolution that thenceforth 
every man should be allowed to marry 
two women. Certain Christian sects 
have advocated polygyny with much 
fervour. In 1531 the Anabaptists 
openly preached at Munster that he 
who wants to be a true Christian must 
have several wives. The Mormons 
urged the duty of polygyny upon men 
as a means of securing eternal salva- 
tion. 

A frequent cause of polygyny is un- 
doubtedly an excess of marriageable 
women, and a_ frequent cause of monog- 
amy a comparative scarcity of them. I 
think we may safely say that whenever 
there is a marked and more or less per- 
manent majority of women in a savage 
tribe polygyny is allowed. But althougn 
an excess of females leads to polygyny 
it is never the sole or complete cause of 
it. While the existence of available 
women facilitates polygamy or makes it 
possible, the direct cause of it is gen- 
erally the men\s desire to have more 
than one wife. There are various rea- 
sons for this desire. Among a great 
number of simple peoj)les monogamy re- 
quires of a man continence for ])eriods 
of considerable length. He has to ab- 
.stain from his wife not only for a cer- 
tain time every month, but during her 
pregnancy or at least during the latter 
.stage of it, since a pregnant woman is 
considered unclean, and after child-birth 
until the child is weaned; and the lat- 
ter injunction is the more serious as the 
suckling-time often lasts for two or 
three and occasionally even five or six 
years, chiefly owing to want of soft food 
and animal milk. 

One of the main causes of polygjmy 
is the attraction that female youth and 
beauty exercise upon the men; a fresh 
wife is often taken when the first grows 
old. A further cause is man^s taste for 
variety; the sexual instinct is dulled by 
long familiarity and stimulated by nov- 
elty. A man may also wish to have 
more than one wife because he is desir- 
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ous of offspring. The barrenness of a 
wife, or the birth of female offspring 
only, is one of the principal causes of 
polygyny in the East. The polygyny 
of the Hindus is chiefly due to the dread 
of dying childless. Many Persians and 
modern Egyptians take a fresh wife 
only when the first one fails to give 
them offspring. And polygyny is prac- 
tised as a means not only of obtaining 
offspring, but of obtaining a large 
progeny ; in a savage or barbarous state 
of society he who has most kinsfolk is 
most honoured and most feared. 

Moreover, polygamy contributes to a 
man's material comfort or adds to his 
Avealth through the labor of his wives. 
The usefulness of wives as laborers 
largely accounts for the increasing prac- 
tice of polygamy at the higher grades of 
economic culture. But economic prog- 
ress also leads to a more unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, and this, combined 
with the necessity of paying a bride 
price, the amount of which is more or 
less influenced by the economic condi- 
tions, makes it possible for certain men 
to acquire several Avives Avhile others 
can acquire none at all. A multitude of 
wi\es may increase not only a man’s 
Avealth, but also his social importance, 
reputation, and authority, apart from 
the influence of the number of his chil- 
dren; it makes him able to be liberal 
and keep open doors for guests and for- 
eigners, and it establishes connections 
with other families. Polygyny, as as- 
sociated Avith greatness, is thus regarded 
as honourable and praiscAvorthy, 
AA’hereas monogamy, as associated Avith 
poA^erty, is thought mean. The former 
has tended to become a more or less defi- 
nite class distinction, and among some 
peoples it is not even permitted to others 
but chiefs or nobles. 

At the same time polygyny has its 
disadvantages. It may be a costly af- 
fair. We often hear that a man must 
live in monogamy owing to the price 
he has to pay for a bride, or on account 
of the difficulty of maintaining several 
wives. Such a difficulty easily arises 
where life is supported by hunting and 


the amount of female labor }s limited, 
or Avhere the produce of agriculture is 
insufficient to feed a larger family. 
This explains Avhy polygyny is rarer at 
the loAvest stages of civilisation than at 
someAvhat higher stages. The expenses 
of having se\^eral Avives are frequently 
increased by the necessity of providing 
each of them with a separate dwelling, 
a custom calculated to prcA^ent quarrels 
and fights. Female jealousy is an ob- 
stacle to polygyny, either because the 
husband for his oAvn sake dreads its 
consequences, or because his Avife sim- 
ply preA’ents him from taking another 
Avife, or because he has too much regard 
for her feelings, or loves her too dearly 
to do so. 

It is true that in many cases no jeal- 
ousy or rivalry is said to disturb the 
peace in polyg^’nous families, or that 
the Avomen put up Avith polygyny be- 
cause they derive some advantage from 
it — Avhether it implies a division of la- 
bor, or increases the reputation of the 
family or the authority of the first Avife, 
or giATS greater liberty to the married 
AA’omen. But more frequently Ave are 
told that polygyny is a cause of quar- 
rels and domestic misery. This is cer- 
tainly confirmed by my experience in 
Morocco. 

The retrograde tendency toAvards 
monogamy in the highest grades of cul- 
ture may be traced to a variety of 
causes. The desire for offspring has be- 
come less intense. A large family, in- 
stead of being a help in the struggle 
for existence, is often considered an in- 
sufferable burden. A man’s kinsfolk 
are no longer his only friends, and his 
AA^ealth and influence do not depend 
upon the number of his Avives and chil- 
dren. A Avife ceases to be a mere la- 
borer, and manual labor is to a very 
large extent replaced by the Avork of 
dome.stic animals and the use of imple- 
ments and machines. The sentiment of 
love has become more refined and, in 
consequence, more enduring. To a cul- 
tivated mind youth and beauty are by 
no means the only attractions of a 
woman, and, besides, civilisation has 
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f^iven female beauty a new lease of life. 
The feelings of the weaker sex are held 
in higher regard. And the better edu- 
cation bestowed on the women, and other 
factors in modern civilisation, enable 
them to live comfortably without the 
support of a husband. 

Polyandry 

Polyandry, or marriages of several 
men with one woman, is a much rarer 
form of marriage than polygyny. 
Sporadic cases of it have been found in 
various parts of the world, but it is 
only in few areas that polyandry is, or 
so far as we know has been, practised by 
a considerable number of the popula- 
tion. 

The most notable of these areas are 
Tibet and certain districts of India. 
In Tibet polyandry has prevailed from 
time immemorial, and is still verj^ com- 
mon. The husbands are as a rule broth- 
ers. The choice of the wife is the right 
of the eldest brother, and the contract 
he makes is understood to involve a 
marital contract with all the other 
brothers as well, if they choose to avail 
themselves of it; but sometimes the 
husbands are other relatives than broth- 
ers, or in rare cases even unrelated per- 
sons. All the husbands live together 
with their common wife as members of 
the same household. Fraternal polyan- 
dry is more or less common in vast dis- 
tricts of tlie Himalayan region, from 
Assam to the dependencies of Kashmir, 
chiefly among people of Tibetan affini- 
ties. 

Another great centre for polyandry is 
South India. Its prevalence among the 
Todas of the Nilgiri Hills has attracted 
special attention. When a boy is mar- 
ried to a girl she usually becomes the 
wife of his brothers at the same time, 
and any brother bom later will simi- 
larly be regarded as sharing his elder 
brothers’ rights. But there are a few 
cases in which the husbands, instead of 
being brothers, simply belong to the 
same clan and are of the same genera- 
tion. Polyandry prevailed among the 
Sinhalese of Ceylon until it was prohib- 


ited by the British Governor about 
the year 1860; one woman had in many 
cases three or four or even more hus- 
bands, who were most usually brothers, 
especially in the highest caste. 

Among the Nayars or Nairs of Cochin, 
Malabar, and Travancore we meet with 
polyandrous unions of a different, non- 
fratemal type, the prevalence of which 
has been testified by a large number of 
travellers from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century onwards. According 
to Nayar usage, every girl, before she 
attained puberty, went through a mar- 
riage ceremony, the essential incident of 
which consisted in the tying of a tiny 
plate of gold round her neck by the 
nominal husband, who then, after re- 
ceiving the customary fee, went his way ; 
he had no conjugal rights over the girl. 
Subsequently she was allowed to co- 
habit with any Brahman or Nayar she 
chose, and usually she had several lov- 
ers, who cohabited with her by agree- 
ment among themselves. All the lovers 
contributed to maintain the woman ; but 
she lived apart from them, the children 
belonged to her kin, and according to 
some accounts the duties of fatherhood 
were entirely ignored. These unions 
were of the loosest and most fugitive 
character, and can hardly be called mar- 
riages even from a non-legal point of 
view. 

Very frequently polyandry, like po- 
lygyny, is modified in a monogamous di- 
rection : as one, usually the first mar- 
ried, wife in polygynous families is the 
chief wife, so one, usually the first, hus- 
band in polyandrous families is often or 
mostly the chief husband. Any other 
man with whom he shares his wife is in 
various cases spoken of as a secondary 
husband, or as a deputy or an assistant 
who acts as husband and master of the 
house during the absence of the true 
lord, but on the latter’s return becomes 
his servant, or merely as a recognised 
paramour or ‘ ‘ half-partner. ” 

Even in the case of fraternal polyan- 
dry the younger brothers are not al- 
ways husbands in the full sense of the 
term, though they have access to the 
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eldest brother’s wife, and sometimes the 
children are regarded as his children. 
Among many polyandrous peoples the 
various husbands live or cohabit with 
their common wife in turn — it may be 
for a month at a time; and if they are 
brothers, the eldest one is sometimes ex- 
pressly said to take the lead. 

Polyandry may be due to various 
causes. One of them is a numerical dis- 
proportion between the sexes. Among 
some polyandrous peoples the men are 
known to outnumber the women, and 
among others they are at all events said 
to do so. There may also be economic 
motives for polyandry. It may serve to 
check the increase of population in re- 
gions where the number of mouths must 
remain adapted to the number of acres ; 
when the husbands are brotliers it keeps 
the family property together ; and some- 
times the difficulty of raising the sum 
to be paid for a wife may induce broth- 
ers or other men to club together and 
buy a common wife. 

It is obvious that poverty and paucity 
of women easily may be a combined 
cause of polyandry': where women are 
scarce the difficulty in procuring a sin- 
gle wife must be particularly great for 
the poor. The polyandry of the 
Tibetans, the Himalayans, and some peo- 
ples in the south of India has, in addi- 
tion, been said to be partly due to the 
dangers or difficulties that would sur- 
round a woman left alone in her home 
during the prolonged absence of her 
husband, while he attends the 'cattle or 
is engaged in traffic or the chase or 
military pursuits, or is going from place 
to place to earn his livelihood. The un- 
usual character of the polyandrous hab- 
its of the Nayars w’as most probably 
due to their military organisation, which 
prevented them from living the ordi- 
nary life of a husband and father of a 
family; they were nobles engaged in no 
other occupation but that of arms. 
Their non-fraternal polyandry has, for 
no adequate reason, played an impor- 
tant part in the study of early marriage 
customs. 


McLennan and his followers looked upon 
polyandry of **the ruder sort,*^ in which the 
husbands are not kinsmen, as a modification 
of and an advance from promiscuity, and 
considered fraternal polyandry to have devel- 
oped out of the ruder form; and in a more 
recent essay dealing with South Indian poly- 
andry Herbert Muller has likewise expressed 
the belief that the polyandry of the Nayars 
can only be explained as a late survival of an 
ancient marriage system, which was perhaps 
the earliest in the whole history of marriage. 

Theories of this sort explain nothing and 
are of no value at all. 

To explain polyandry is to trace it to its 
causes, and when this is done it is found that 
certain circumstances lead to unions in which 
the husbands are brothers and other circum- 
stances to unions in w'hich they are not so; 
but I see no reason whatever to assume that 
the former kind of union has developed out 
of the latter. It would indeed be rather sur- 
prising if a people so cultivated as the Nayars 
had preserved the primitive form, wdiile lower 
castes living in the same neighbourhood had 
grown out of it and changed their polyandry 
into fraternal. 

Although the number of peoples who 
are known to practise polyandry or to 
have practised polyandry as a regular 
custom is not large, it has been sug- 
gested by several writers that in early 
times polyandry was the rule and mo- 
nogamy and polygyny exceptions. In 
support of this view it has been assumed 
that the levirate, or practice of marr\'- 
ing a dead brother’s widow, which is a 
very widespread custom, is derived from 
polyandry. 

But the levirate is so easily explained 
by existing conditions that we have no 
right to look upon it as a survival at all. 
Wives may be inherited like other be- 
longings; and even when a son inherits 
the other property of his father it is 
ea.sy to understand why he does not 
inherit the widow, apart from any con- 
sideration of age. To marry her is, gen- 
erally speaking, to marry her, and no- 
where is a son allowed to marry his 
mother; hence it is natural, at least 
where the marriage has been monoga- 
mous, that the right of inheritance in 
this case belongs to the brother, and 
even marriage with a step-mother may 
be looked upon as incestuous. The 
levirate, however, is not only regarded 
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as a right belonging to the deceased hus- 
band 's brother, but in many cases as a 
duty incumbent upon him. The widow 
and her children are in need of a pro- 
tector and supporter; and if the man 
died childless, it may be the duty of his 
brother to marry his widow in order to 

raise up seed^' to him, as among the 
ancient Hebrews. 

Group-marriage 

Group-marriage has been found 
among the polyandrists of Tibet, India, 
and Ceylon. In Tibet and the Hima- 
layan region there are households con- 
taining several husbands and several 
wives. Among the Sinhalese of Cey- 
lon it was not only frequently the cus- 
tom for one man to have at the same 
time a number of wives and for one 
woman to have at the same time a num- 
ber of husbands, but it was also a fre- 
quent custom for two or three men to 
have two or three wives in common. 
Among the Todas “two brothers, who 
in former times would have had one 
wife between them, may now take two 
wives, but as a general rule the two 
men have the two wives in common”; 
and of various other polyandrous peo- 
ples in India we are likewise told that if 
one of the brothers who have a wife in 
common brings a new wife, he has to 
share her with the other brothers. 

There can be no doubt that in all these 
cases group-marriage has arisen as a 
combination of polygyny with polyan- 
dry. It is possible that Caesar’s w^ell- 
known statement about the marriages of 
the ancient Britons likewise refers to a 
similar combination. He says: “In 
their domestic life they practi.se a form 
of community of M’ives, ten or twelve 
combining in a group, especially broth- 
ers with brothers and fathers with sons. 
The children bom of such wedlock are 
then reckoned to belong to that member 
of the partnership who was the first to 
receive the mother as a bride into the 
household.” The latter passage almost 
suggests that the community of wives 
spoken of — provided that it really ex- 
isted — had a polyandric origin. 


Genuine group-marriage has, so far 
as I know, been only met with side by 
side with polyandry. But there are peo- 
ples who have a kind of sex communism, 
in w^hich several men, on certain condi- 
tions, have the right of access to several 
w^omen, although none of the women is 
properly married to more than one of 
the men. A detailed examination of the 
circumstances connected with this sex 
communism, which to some extent re- 
semble those which in other instances 
have led to polyandry, has convinced 
me that w^e have no right to regard it 
as evidence of a prior state of genuine 
group-marriage; and the same is the 
case with various other customs that 
have been imagined to be survivals of 
such a state. Nor can I in the least 
agree with those writers who maintain 
that group-marriage was the earliest 
form of marriage out of which the 
others have gradually developed. 

The Duration of Marriage and the Bight to 
Dissolve It 

It is the general rule that marriage 
is contracted for an indefinite length of 
time or for life, although even in the 
latter case it may very frequently be 
dissolved, for some reason or other, dur- 
ing the lifetime of the partners. 

Among a few uncivilised peoples, par- 
ticularly some of the lower hunters and 
incipient agriculturists, divorce is said 
to be unknown or almost so; among 
many others it is said to be rare, or 
marriage as a rule to last for life; but 
there are also many tribes in which di- 
vorce is reported to be of frequent 
occurrence or marriage of very short 
duration. Among a large number of 
simple peoples the husband is able to 
dissolve the marriage at will or on the 
slightest grounds or pretexts, and in the 
majority of these cases a similar right 
is said to be granted to the wife. But 
we are also frequently told that a man 
must not divorce his wife and a wife 
not separate from her husband without 
just or good cause. 

The ideas as to what constitutes a 
good cause vary in different tribes. The 
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most generally recognised ground for 
divorce is probably adulterj^' on the part 
of the wife, and another very frequent 
cause is her barrenness. Among some 
savages the wife may dissolve the mar- 
riage if the husband neglects or ill- 
treats her, if he will not do his fair 
share of work, or if he deserts her or is 
long absent from home. Among certain 
natives of Eastern Central Africa she 
may divorce a husband who refuses to 
sew her clothes. 

The rules relating to divorce, as well 
as other facts show that among the lower 
races in general a married woman is by 
no means destitute of rights, and that 
her position often is distinctly better 
than among many peoples who have 
reached a higher degree of culture. Ac- 
cording to the old Chinese law a hus- 
band can divorce his wife for various 
reasons, including barrenness, disregard 
of the husband’s parents, talkativeness, 
and envious or suspicious temper; 
whereas it does not seem that a wife is 
in any case allowed to desert her hus- 
band or to demand a separation from 
him. The same was the case in Japan 
till the year 1873, when a law was en- 
acted which for the first time permitted 
the wife to bring an action of divorce 
against the husband. 

Among peoples of Semitic culture he 
had, or still has, the legal right of re- 
pudiating his wife at will. Among the 
Jews this unlimited right gradually 
ceased to exist in practice, and was at 
last, in the earlier part of the eleventh 
century, formerly abolished, although 
he retained the right to divorce her 
where a good cause could be shown. On 
the other hand, the Jewish law has 
never given the wife a right to divorce 
her husband; but it has allowed her to 
sue for divorce and authorised the court 
to force him to give her a bill of divorce, 
which he is then supposed to give of 
his own free will and accord. 

According to Mohammedan law the 
husband may repudiate his wife when- 
ever he pleases, but the wife can in no 
circumstances divorce her husband, al- 
though she may take steps leading to the 


dissolution of her marriage. In many 
parts of the Mohammedan world the 
husbands exercise the right to divorce 
their wives to an extent which seems to 
be almost without a i)arallel. 

On the other hand, with orthodox 
Hindus marriage is a religious sacra- 
ment which cannot be revoked. A 
woman convicted of adultery may be 
deprived of her status and turned out 
of her caste, but even in this case di- 
vorce in the ordinary sense is an im- 
possibility. She cannot foi'm a new 
connection, and, often at least, remains 
in her husband’s house on the footing of 
a slave. At present the orthodox Hindu 
law of divorce is more or less disre- 
garded by certain low castes in the north 
of India and by many castes, both high 
and low, in the south, among whom 
usage has superseded texts. Among the 
Greeks and Romans in early days, as 
among the Hindus, marriage evidently 
was a union of great stability, although 
in later times, contrary" to what was the 
ease among the Aryans of India, it be- 
came extremely easy and frequent. Ac- 
cording to the old customary laws of 
the Teutonic i)eoples, a marriage could 
be dissolved by agreement between the 
husband and the woman’s kin, and the 
husband was entitled to repudiate his 
wife if she was sterile or guilty of con- 
jugal infidelity, and perhai)S for some 
other offences. The wife had originally 
no right to dissolve the marriage. 

Christianity revolutionised European 
legislation with regard to divorce. Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, Christ taught 
that a man might put away his wife for 
fornication, but for no other reason ; 
and St. Paul lays down the rule that 
if a Christian is married to an unbe- 
liever and the latter departs, the Chris- 
tian ‘‘is not under bondage.” Yet, in 
accordance with the ascetic tendencies 
of early Christianity, the Church gradu- 
ally made up her mind to deny the dis- 
solubility of a valid Christian marriage, 
at least if it had been consummated ; 
such a marriage was a sacrament and 
must consequently remain valid for 
ever. 
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At the same time the Church recog- 
nised a legal process which was popu- 
larly, though incorrectly, called a di- 
vorce ‘^from the bond of matrimony,*’ 
in case the union had been unlawful 
from the beginning on the ground of 
some canonical impediment, such as re- 
lationship or earlier engagement of mar- 
riage. This only implied that a mar- 
riage which never had been valid would 
remain invalid, but practically it led to 
the possibility of dissolving marriages 
that in theory were indissoluble. For, 
as Lord Bryce observes, “the rules re- 
garding impediments were so numerous 
and so intricate that it was easy, given 
a sufficient motive, whetlier political or 
pecuniary, to discover some ground for 
declaring almost any marriage invalid.” 

The canonical doctrines that marriage 
is a sacrament and that it is indissolu- 
ble save by death were rejected by the 
Reformers. They all agreed that di- 
vorce, with liberty for the innocent 
I)arty to remarry, should be granted 
for adultery, and most of them regarded 
malicious desertion as a second legiti- 
mate cause for the dissolution of mar- 
riage. The latter opinion was based on 
8t. Paul’s dictum quoted above, which, 
curiously enough, was broadened by Lu- 
ther so as to include the malicious de- 
sertion even of a person who was not 
an unbeliever. lie also admitted that 
the worldly authorities might allow di- 
vorce on other strong grounds, and sev- 
eral reformers went farther than he. 
These views exercised a lasting influ- 
ence upon the Protestant legislators in 
Germany and other continental coun- 
tries. 

The Fathers of English Protestantism 
as a body were more conservative than 
their brethren across the Channel. 
They were unanimous, however, in al- 
lowing the husband to put away an un- 
faithful wife and contract another mar- 
riage, and prevailing opinion appears 
also to have accorded a similar privilege 
to the wife on like provocation. A gen- 
eral revision of the ecclesiastical code, 
with special attention directed to the 
law of divorce, was contemplated in the 


earlier days of the Reformation; and a 
commission of leading ecclesiastics was 
appointed for this purpose by Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. The commis- 
sioners recommended that ‘ ^ divorces 
from bed and board,” which had been 
rejected by nearly all the English re- 
formers as a papist innovation, should 
be abolished and in their place complete 
divorce, with liberty for the innocent 
party to marry again, should be allow^ed 
in cases of adultery, desertion, and 
cruelty. The whole scheme, however, 
fell to the ground. 

In the Foljambe case, in 1602, it was de- 
cided that remarriage after judicial separation 
was null andjroid. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, however, a practice arose 
in England which in a small degree mitigated 
the rigor of the law. While a valid English 
marriage could not be dissolved by mere ju- 
dicial authority, it might be so by a special 
Act of Parliament. Such a parliamentary 
divorce was granted only for adultery in cer- 
tain circumstances, and could be obtained 
only through the expenditure of a fortune, 
sometimes amounting to thousands of pounds. 

In the civil divorce law of 1857 the 
legal principle of the indissolubility of 
marriage was at last abandoned : divorce 
could be granted to a husband whose 
wife had been guilty of adultery and to 
a wife whose husband had been guilty 
of the same offence under certain ag- 
gravating circumstances. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, the courts began to 
grant divorces very soon after the 
Roman connection had been repudiated, 
and in 1573 a statute added desertion to 
adultery of the husband or the wife as 
a ground of divorce. 

On the Continent a fresh impetus to 
a more liberal legislation on divorce was 
given in the eighteenth century by the 
new philosophy, with its conceptions of 
human freedom and natural rights. In 
France the new ideas led to the law on 
divorce of September 20, 1792. In the 
preamble of this law it is said that fa- 
cility in obtaining divorce is the natural 
consequence of the individual’s right of 
freedom, which is lost if engagements 
are made indissoluble. Divorce is 
granted on the mutual desire of the two 
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parties, and even at the wish of one 
party on the ground of incompatibility 
of temper, and on many other grounds. 

But twelve years later the law of 1792 
was superseded by the new provisions 
in Napoleon’s Civil Code, which made 
divorce more difficult; and at the Res- 
toration in 1816 it was abolished in 
France, not to be re-enacted until 1884. 
In the course of the nineteenth century 
or later divorce was made legal in sev- 
eral Roman Catholic countries, even in 
the case of marriage between Catholics. 
In the United States, South Carolina 
stands alone in granting no divorce 
whatsoever, being the only Protestant 
community in the world that nowadays 
holds marriage indissoluble. 

According to the laws of those Euro- 
pean and American states in which di- 
vorce is permitted, the most general 
grounds for divorce are offences of some 
kind or other committed by either hus- 
band or wife and entitling the other 
party to demand a dissolution of the 
marriage. In this respect the two 
spouses are as a rule on a footing of 
perfect equality; but they are not al- 
ways so. While any act of adultery in 
the wife is ever>’ where a sufficient cause 
for dissolving the marriage, there are 
still countries in which adultery on the 
part of the husband only in certain cir- 
cumstances gives the wife a right to de- 
mand a divorce; this was the case in 
England till 1923. Desertion, or “ma- 
licious” de.sertion, or desertion “with- 
out just cause or excuse,” is frequently 
mentioned as a ground of divorce, es- 
pecially in Protestant law-books. 

In most countries where divorce is al- 
lowed ill-treatment of some kind is a 
sufficient reason for it. An extremely 
frequent ground of divorce is the con- 
demnation of one of the parties to a 
certain punishment or his or her being 
convicted of a certain crime. And there 
are yet some special offences that are 
recognised as causes for divorce, such 
as the husband’s neglect of the duty to 
support his wife although he is able to 
do so (in many jurisdictions of the 
United States), drunkenness, inveterate 


gambling habits, and ill-treatment of the 
children. 

]\Ioreover, the grounds of divorce in- 
clude certain circumstances which may 
or may not involve guilt in one of the 
parties, but in all cases are supposed 
to make marriage a burden for the 
other spouse, such as some loathsome 
disease, insanity or incurable insanity, 
and impotence in the husband or wife. 
The Swiss code contains a provision to 
the effect that even though none of the 
specified causes for divorce exists, a 
marriage may be dissolved if there are 
circumstances seriously affecting the 
maintenance of the conjugal tie. 

Divorce by mutual consent is at pres- 
ent allowed on certain conditions in sev- 
eral countries. Such a condition is 
separation de facto, by mutual consent 
or otherwise, for a certain period. In 
Sweden a judicial separation may, upon 
the application of either husband or 
wife, be converted into a divorce after 
one year. According to the Rus.sian 
Soviet law “the grounds for divorce 
may be either the mutual consent of 
the parties or the desire of one of them.” 

Influenced by the rigid attitude of 
the Church, most Christian legislators 
are still imbued with the idea that a 
marriage must inevitably end in a ca- 
tastrophe, either by the death or some 
great misfortune of one of the con.sorts 
or by the commission of a criminal or 
immoral act. It would seem that a con- 
tract entered into by mutual consent 
also should be dissolvable by mutual con- 
sent. But it is argued that marriage 
cannot be treated as an ordinary con- 
tract, and that its dissolution should 
only be permitted on very serious 
grounds. 

It is said that few things can be 
more harmful to the moral well-being 
of the offspring than the divorce of their 
parents. But the interests of children 
are obviously out of the question where 
the marriage is childless, and where it 
is not so, there is every reason to believe 
that it is rather better than worse for 
the child to live peacefully with one 
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I)arent alone than to live with two par- 
ents who cannot agree. 

If regard for the children’s welfare 
were the real cause of the prohibition 
of consensual divorce, why should it be 
prohibited in so many countries which 
allow consensual separation? Moreover, 
where such divorce is not allowed by law 
it is nevertheless easily obtained in prac- 
tice; the effect of legal restrictions on 
the practice of divorce has been absurdly 
exaggerated. And it is strange that any 
legislator should persist in regarding 
crime or immoral conduct on the part 
of one of the spouses as a more proper 
ground or excuse for dissolving the mar- 
riage than the mutual agreement of 
both. 

A large number of law-books that per- 
mit divorce also permit judicial separa- 
tion either for life or for a definite or 
indefinite period, which implies that 
neither party can contract another mar- 
riage before the death of the other or 
before the marriage is dissolved by di- 
vorce. In some of these law-books the 
grounds for separation are more or less 
different from those for divorce; 
whereas according to others, separation 
is not, as in England, intended as a mi- 
nor remedy for minor offences, but as 
an alternative enabling petitioners to 
obtain universal relief without a com- 
plete severance of the marriage tie. In 
those Roman Catholic countries which 
still prohibit divorce the grounds for 
judicial separation are generally very 
similar to, though not infrequently 
somewhat more extensive than, the 
grounds for which divorce may be ob- 
tained in other countries. 

When we pass from laws to practice 
we notice that the divorce-rate varies 
greatly in the countries of Western civi- 
lisation. It is highest in the United 
States, with the possible (or probable) 
exception of European Russia; in the 
former country the ratio of divorces to 
marriages is one to six, while in the 
latter it was, in 1926, 1.6 to ten, unregis- 
tered marriages and divorces not in- 
cluded. Among the other European 
countries it is highest in Switzerland, 


while it is particularly low in Great 
Britain. 

One reason for the remarkably high 
divorce rate in the United States is the 
laxity of procedure which has grown 
up there, and another reason is that the 
economic arrangement which forms the 
basis of marriage in other countries 
tends to make for greater permanence 
than in the United States. The low 
divorce rate in Great Britain, again is 
intimately connected with the heavy 
cost of carrying a suit through. Only 
after the initiation of a Poor Persons’ 
Procedure in 1914 the working class be- 
gan to enter the field of divorce, which 
has increased considerably the divorce 
rate. 

Both in the various countries of 
Europe and in the United States divorce 
has been steadily increasing in the latter 
part of the last century and during the 
present one. This rapid rise of the di- 
vorce-rate is not surprising in an age 
of correspondingly rapid social changes, 
an age when individual differences have 
become more accentuated, the causes of 
disagreement multiplied, the frictions 
stronger and, consequently, more likely 
to end in a rui)ture of the marriage tie. 
The increasing economic independence 
of women has also its share in the in- 
creasing instability of marriage; it is 
natural to find divorce more frequent 
where a woman finds it more easy to 
earn her bread. In the United States 
about two-thirds of the divorces are 
granted on demand of the wife. 

It is a widespread idea that divorce 
is the enemy of marriage and, if made 
easy, might prove destructive to the 
very institution of the family. This 
view I cannot share. I look upon di- 
vorce as the necessary remedy for a 
misfortune and as a means of preserv- 
ing the dignity of marriage by putting 
an end to unions which are a disgrace 
to its name. If, as I have tried to show, 
marriage is not an artificial creation but 
an institution based on deep-rooted sen- 
timents, conjugal and parental, it will 
last as long as these sentiments last. 
And should they ever cease to exist, no 
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laws in the world could save marriage 
from destruction. 

For a more detailed study of the subject 
the reader is referred to the author’s work 
The History of Human Marriage, fifth edition 
rewritten, 3 vols., 1921, which contains a bibli- 
ography. Different views on many topics are 
found in R. Briffult’s Avork The Mothers, 3 
vols., 1927 (criticised in the author’s book 
Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, 1934). 
Other books on marriage, or certain aspects 
of it, from an historical or sociological point 
of view: Lord Avebury, The Origin of Civili- 
sation, 1912; J. J. Bachofen, Das Mutterreeht, 
1861; I. Bloch, Das Sexuallehen unserer Zeit, 
1919 (English trans. of an earlier edition under 
the heading The Sexual Life of Our Time, 
1908); A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Ease, 1902 
(new edition revised and enlarged by Th. 
Besternian, 2 vols.) ; Havelock Ellis, Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex, vols. vi. and vii., 
1923 and 1928 ; Sir J. G. Frazer, Totem- 
ism and Exogamy, 4 vols., 1909, and Follc- 
Lore in the Old Testament, 3 vols., 1919; A. 
van Gennep, Les rites de passage, 1911 ; 
A. Giraud-Toulon, Les origines du mnriage et 
de la famille, 1884 ; E. Grosse, Die Formen der 
FamiJie vnd die Forinen der Wirthsehaft, 
1896; E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 2 
A’ols., 1909; F. von Helhvald, Die mensehliehe 
Familie, 1889; L, T. Hobhouse, G. C, Wheeler, 
and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 
191.5; G. E. Howard, A History of Matri- 
monial Institutions, 3 vols., 1904; Ch. Letour- 
neau, L^evnlutUm du manage et de la famille, 
1888; J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce. A Social 
Interpretation, 1931 ; J. Lippert, Die Gesrhiehte 
der Famihe, 1884; J. F. McLennan, Studies 
in Ancient History, 1886; B. Malinowski, The 
Family among the Australian Aborigines, 
1913, and The Sexual Life of Savages in 
North-Western Melanesia, 1929; L. H. Mor- 
gan, Ancient S(tciety, 1877; F. Miiller-Lyer, 
Die Familie, 1912, and Phasen der Liehe, 1913 
(trans. under the heading The Evolution of 
Modern Marriage) ; R. de Pornerai, Marriage 
Past Present and Future, 1830 ; A. H. Post, 
Studien zur EntwicUungsgeschichte des Fam- 
ilienreohts, 1890; W. H. R. Rivers, The His- 
tory of Melanesian Society, 2 vols., 1914; 
H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, vol. 

in its Origin and Development, 1889. 

E. W. 

MASTTTItBATION. The Saint and the 
Sinner are twin brothers, born and nourished 
from the same source of desire and denial. 
Puritanism breeds frivolity. Combine the two 
and you have the story of sex mores in a nut- 
shell. Masturbation, a child born in sin and 
iniquity, suffered most from Stepmother 
Taboo. And, consequently, there is nowhere 
so much looseness of gossipy tongues, confu- 


sion of purpose, and frivolity of method as 
in this particular branch of sexology. One 
has but to consult some of the standard books 
on sex, not to mention the so-called popular 
literature, to realize the confusion of views and 
how often the individual complexes of each 
particular writer take umbrage under scientific 
A’erbiage. This applies not only to the moral 
side of the issue but to the very definition of 
Avhat constitutes an act of masturbation. 

^yhat Is Mastiirhationf — In its origi- 
nal form, masturbation {manu siuprum) 
implies genital friction by the use of 
the hand for the purpose of erotic self- 
gratification. It is not neces.sary for 
us here to emphasize that the use of the 
hand to induce stimulation of the geni- 
tals is not a conditio sine qua non; and 
that, generally speaking, there are a 
great many objects and organs other 
than the hands that may be greatly i)re- 
ferred as corpora fricaniia. The files of 
urologists contain curious finds in tlie 
bladder of catheters, hairi)ins, candles, 
bananas, carrots and similar objects, 
launched originally for a pleasure trip 
into the urethra or vagina but landed a 
bit too far from the intended destina- 
tion. In women, a mere crossing and 
recrossing of the legs can substitute for 
manual friction. 

A far greater difficulty arises when 
we contemplate not the means em])loyed 
to secure self-gratification, but the ac- 
tual mechanics of masturbation. The 
current view that masturbation is a sort 
of solitary^ sex play otherwise abiding 
by the rules observed in the heterosexual 
act is grossly misleading. JMoll divided 
the sex drama into two component acts : 
the so-called impulse of detumescence 
and the impulse of contrectation. Con- 
trectation being somewhat vague and 
implying many factors outside of the 

nr.t T^T»r»MOT« flig tcrmS 

and detumescence have been chosen as 
more fully expressing the physiology of 
each particular impulse. Tumescence 
represents the stage of forepleasure lead- 
ing up to the engorgement of the erectile 
bodies and intensification of the pent-up 
urge; detumescence represents the cli- 
max of the drama, culminating in or- 
gasm and ejaculation. 

Rudiments of these two phases of the 
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sex drama can be traced also in mas- 
turbation. For, in masturbation, too, 
there is to a certain extent, at least, the 
“piling up of the fueF’ and the ‘‘leap- 
ing out of the devouring flame” (Ellis). 
However, not only are those two impulses 
more confluent and overlapping, but 
ejaculation and orgasm — the keynotes 
of the sexual act — are neither the cri- 
terion of the performance nor do they 
belong to the essential mechanics of 
masturbation. 

We know that babies, barely freed 
from the swaddles, perform the act of 
masturbation. There is no doubt as to 
the activity itself nor as to the pleasure 
derived from the act. Freud has built 
upon this observation an ingenious the- 
ory of sex focalization from a pregenital 
to the genital phase. Yet no one is 
ultra-Freudian enough to impute to the 
babe fixed sex emotions or adult sex 
experience.^ In a somewhat similar 
vein one must interpret masturbation 
observed in young girls or even mature 
maidens who have never had real sexual 
contact and whose self-gratification is 
orgasm-less and “act-less,” in a sense. 

Moreover, wliile ordinarily the mech- 
anism of masturbation is accompanied 
by some sort of friction applied to the 
erogenous zones, friction too is not an 
essential attribute of masturbation. 
Purely mental images (erotic phanta- 
sies) can take the place not only of the 
manus but of the entire manual of mas- 
turbation. As a matter of fact, erotic 
imagery is a more important factor 
than friction. In short, there is such a 
thing as mental (visual, auditory, olfac- 
tory and even intellectual) frictionless 
masturbation. 

Summarizing, we may then define mas- 
turbation as an act of auto-erotic stim- 
ulation by means of friction of the 
erogenous zones of the body and ad hoc 

^ Freud divides the masturbatory net in two 
parts: one is the adoption of a peculiar erotic, 
phantasy, and the other is purely manipulative 
for the sake of self-gratification. In children, 
the purely pleasure-seeking manipulative act 
is the prime motive. In adults, both the 
manipulative act and the erotic phantasy ac- 
companying the manipulations are joined to- 
gether with the emphasis on the erotic motive. 


conjured erotic reveries (sex phanta- 
sies) — both stimuli integrated in the 
same act, or one of them predominat- 
ing and in some cases as the sole medium 
or modus of masturbation — with or 
without resulting orgasm and ejacula- 
tion. This frame, and it is merely a 
frame, is wide enough to take in a va- 
riety of auto-erotic expressions and there 
are a great many of such variations — 
so many, that even certain phases and 
forms of coitus would fit into its orbit. 

Incidence and Coincidence, — ^Authori- 
ties differ as to the number of men and 
women who have resorted to the act of 
masturbation during their lifetimes. The 
discrepancy ranging from 50% to 99% 
reported by various authors is due not 
only to the difficulty of obtaining cred- 
ible material in this most reticent of all 
individual privacies, but also to the in- 
dividual interpretation of the inter- 
viewer’s and correspondents’ under- 
standing of what constitutes an act of 
masturbation. 

Meaglier“ sees in masturbation “the 
chief sex manifestation of youth.” The 
ages between one and five represent the 
auto-erotic stage in the strict sense, with 
the nourishing and excretory zones (in- 
cluding the skin) as the chief portals of 
pleasure sensations; the oral, anal, and 
genital zones serve as the main centers 
of masturbation. Then there ensues be- 
tween six and twelve the so-called latent 
stage with narcissistic convergence of 
love, followed by homosexual leanings 
between twelve and sixteen. At puberty, 
the sex urge becomes fully gonadocen- 
tric, with masturbation at the threshold 
and fringe of object love. This schematic 
diagram of the line of least resistance in 
the onrush and overflow of the sex urge 
illustrates that, collectively speaking, 
masturbation is a universal form of sex 
expression in one or the other periods 
of life and, independently of what sta- 
tistics reveal or hide, forms an integral 
part of the sex life of man. “It is the 
germ of amore” (Venturi). This state- 
ment will probably be challenged by not 
a few sexologists, but especially con- 

2 John F. W. Moagfher, A Sludy of Mastur- 
bation and the Psychosexual Life, 
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tested with regard to women. That 
young girls resort to masturbation is 
especially abhorrent to the chivalric 
mind of the male, and the easiest way 
out is to deny the existence of what is 
emotionally offensive. Yet reality knows 
no such scruples. 

]\Iargaret Mead reports from Samoa 
that nearly every girl masturbates from 
the age of six or seven. Similar facts 
have been confirmed by other observers 
of savage life. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if civilized man were to be more 

natural*' than the man of nature. 
Among the 26 children up to one year 
of age investigated by Neter, there were 
18 girl babies performing masturbatory 
manipulation.s.® No one familiar with 
the subject will deny that girls resort 
to masturbation from their earliest 
childhood and continue beyond the age 
of latency when most boys, temporarily 
at least, lose interest in masturbation.*’ 

In boys, adolescence brings a new in- 
flux of sex sensations which seek relief 
in increased masturbation, and though 
there is no lack of girls who resort to 
this modus amandi, they probably re- 
main behind their coetaneous boyfriends 
in frequency. As if in compensation 
for a missed opportunity, there is a 
tendency among girls to continue the 
practice beyond the pale of what is con- 
sidered the proper masturbator^' age. 
This agrees with the observations of 
another authority who is of the opinion 
that in young girls ten to sixteen years 
of age masturbation is on the whole less 
common than in boys of the same age 
but that, on the other hand, from the 
ages of eighteen to nineteen and twenty, 
continued sexual self-gratification is 
almost universally practiced by women, 
even if it is not always practiced to 
excess. Katharine Bement Davis ^ cal- 
culated that 60% of the questioned one 
thousand college women above the age 
of twenty-two admitted masturbation. 
Her averages are : 49% up to and includ- 
ing eleven years of age; 14% between 

® Plofls and Bartels, Das Weib. Vol. I. 

^Katharine Bement Davis, Factors in the 
Sex Life of Twenty-Two Hundred Women. 


twelve and fourteen; and 30% at eight- 
een and over. 

Pollutions and Equivalents. — Pollu- 
tion differs from intentional “conscious** 
masturbation not only in the degree of 
awareness, but in many other respects. 
The phantasy pattern of masturbation 
has been called attention to. In the 
conscious act of masturbation, a mental 
picture is conjured of what the actor 
knows of the realities of sex, or at least 
of the most appealing scene or scenes. It 
is the individual choice of the pattern 
or plot which supplies to an otherwise 
prosaic, monotonous act the colorful set- 
ting of an intimate experience. 

Like coitus, masturbation is not only 
a mechanical device for relieving tension, 
but the culmination of a love drama. In 
pollution, the elements of reality are 
woven into a magic carpet of wish-fulfill- 
ment by the nimble craftsmanship of 
dream work. Of the two — masturbation 
versus pollution — the latter is freer to 
express hidden and forbidden desires, 
and is therefore much more symptomatic 
of the subconscious desires. If we ac- 
cept Freud’s conception of the dream as 
the disguise of a repressed desin' and 
symbolized wish-fulfillment, then an ever 
so much distorted erotic dream can be 
interpreted as masked pollution. Nacke 
speaks of “pollution dreams without 
eroticism,** and there are undoubtedly 
many erotic dreams without pollution. 
In this respect, there is hardly a hard 
and fast rule, and one cannot easily de- 
cide where one sphere ends and the 
other begins. 

Pollution is commonly interpreted as 
a wet dream. However, not every pollu- 
tion is wet. There are dry pollutions 
as there are wet, rudimentary or dream- 
less pollutions. Like in masturbation, 
ejaculation, while often concluding the 
cycle, does not in itself constitute an 
absolute requisite. The essential differ- 
ence between an “ordinary** dream, 
based on repression and wish-fulfillment, 
and pollution lies in the more vivid and 
colorful love phantasy and its direct 
bearing on sex gratification. That there 
are nondescript intermediate stages dif- 
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ficult to classify is easy to comprehend 
on the basis of sex symbolism of dreams 
in general. 

In very young children in whom, due 
to lack of repression, dream and reality 
are less sharply divided and, if at all, 
feebly contrasted, pollutions have no 
real basis in their lives. With the de- 
velopment of the ego consciousness and 
the gaining of a sense of responsibility 
and guilt, sex dreams become more fre- 
quent. In somewhat older children, one 
has little difficulty in discerning rudi- 
ments of pollutional phenomena. A stu- 
dent of child psychology will hardly 
deny that children can experience pleas- 
urable or orgastic dreams, often accom- 
panied by unconscious masturbatory 
manipulations in sleep. Ellis’s conten- 
tion that pollutions usually appear 
about puberty may be correct as far as 
the impulse of detumescence is con- 
cerned. It certainly does not apply to 
the rudiments of erotic dreams observed 
at a much earlier age. At about the 
age of puberty or immediately preceding 
maturity, pollutions are frequent and 
may be the first installment of the ma- 
turing sex indebtedness. 

The older school of sexologists trained 
in mechanical physiology was inclined to 
look upon congestion of the prostatic 
urethra, plethora and distension of the 
vesicles with sperm fluid as the principal 
causes of pollution. While discounting 
the vesicle distension theory, which has 
no basis in physiology, it is nevertheless 
true that sex stimulation — physical, 
erotic or mental — as well as congestion 
and inflammatory changes in the deep 
urethra and its appendages are con- 
tributory factors inducing masturbation 
and frequent pollutions. To say more, 
or to imply as Max Huhner does, that 
‘‘masturbation^’ (or pollution, for that 
matter) is dependent “upon a patho- 
logical condition of the prostatic 
urethra, ” ® is to overstate the case to 
the point of exaggeration. There is no 
such thing as a single physical cause 
responsible for either masturbation or 

Max Huhner, Masturbation (American 
Magazine, February, 1931). 


pollution. There are men and women 
leading a normal sexual life who, after 
intercourse, moderate or excessive, have 
one or more pollutions during the night. 
There are others who have never had 
actual intercourse and yet experience 
regular night visitations. 

Ellis thinks that while in chaste boys 
erotic dreams are a definite and regular 
phenomenon, it seems to be an exception 
for girls to experience definite erotic 
dreams about the period of puberty and 
adolescence. Rohleder maintains that 
a chaste virgin experiences nothing of 
the kind, and Frankel admits the pos- 
sibility of sex dreams but not of “lust 
dreams. ” As a matter of fact, all these 
fine distinctions are pointless. Young 
girls and older women have pollutions 
with and without orgasm. The latter is 
not even a peculiar female deficiency. 
There are in men, as well as in women, 
cases of interrupted pollutions, as there 
are cases of incomplete masturbation. 
Marcus substitutes an ingenious explana- 
tion for some of those peculiar inter- 
ruptions. Where there are strong 
idiosyncrasies or strong conscientious ob- 
jections, the dream censor is more watch- 
ful, and the watchdog of the ego barks 
loudly at the approach of the suspicious 
stranger — too late perhaps to stop his 
approach, but not late enough to keep 
him from reaching his objective. This 
is one instance of pollutio interrupta. 
Under still more stringent supervision, 
the mental alarm clock starts ringing 
and the person wakes up altogether. 

Where those authorities, who refuse 
to admit virginal pollutions, are prob- 
ably nearer the truth has more to do 
with the mechanics in each individual 
case than with the actual motives of 
pollution. A woman who has never had 
intercourse cannot dream of it as an 
actual experience equipped with all the 
paraphernalia of coitus. The contents 
of the dream derive their strength and 
flavor from unconscious (repressed) or 
latent wish remnants. The trappings 
and the mechanics are taken from actual 
sex experiences. It may be mere petting, 
kissing, the approach or touch of the 
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desired person, a stranger, or an animal 
— all of them being symbolic of a latent 
wish, clothed in the vestments or vestiges 
of day memory. The dream is wet or 
dry, orgiastic or ^‘without eroticism,” 
depending on the deep conflicts taking 
place in the subconscious personality, 
and on the previous sex experiences of 
the individual. 

There are many forms of pollutions, 
and quite a number of formes frustes 
and equivalents. Such equivalents of 
pollution are, for instance, erotic “day 
dreaming” (Continued Story by Mabel 
Learoyd), and what in the Middle Ages 
was known as delectatio morosa, sper- 
matorrhea, some instances of urethral 
gleet and leucorrhea, pruritus ani and 
vulvae, nose and ear picking, certain 
cases of enuresis, and a host of various 
hysterical manifestations. In hysteria, 
“the process of discontinuing masturba- 
tion is literally reproduced again back- 
wards” (Freud), forming a true con- 
version neurosis. 

The Masturbation Complex. — Many 
authors have dwelt upon the physical 
stigmata of masturbation. Kisch, Dick- 
inson and others described changes on 
the external female genitals by which a 
“typical” woman masturbator could be 
diagnosed without regard to personal 
history. In addition, certain changes in 
facial expression, physique and habits 
have been laid to the practice of mas- 
turbation. We do not take great stock 
in these “objective” findings. We see 
no reason to assume that excessive inter- 
course should be less disturbing to the 
tissues than excessive masturbation. The 
avenging ghost of the terrifying ill 
effects of masturbation is too ludicrous 
a phantom to disturb us any longer with 
its unfounded nightmares of bodily or 
mental incapacities following masturba- 
tion. Excessive masturbation carries 
with it the penalty of all excessiveness.® 

® While masturbation was looked upon as a 
disease-producing factor since the time of 
Hippocrates, the y)eak of exaggeration among 
the profession and laity was reached between 
the 17th and up to the end of the 19th century. 
Tissot's book, T)e l*Onanisme, published in the 
last quarter of the 18th century, had a disas* 


The real threat to the well-being of 
child or adult is the terror of punish- 
ment and the paralyzing mental anguish 
arising from the vain struggle against 
masturbation. For, with most adults 
not prompted by external circumstances, 
habitual masturbation is a symptom of 
a deep hiatus between the will towards 
forbidden satisfaction and the social will 
to curb the asocial desire. Where the 
two clash in uncompromising warfare, 
masturbation as the lesser evil takes on 
the role of the tcrtium gaudet. 

Stekel, more than anyone I know, has 
emphasized the close alliance of mastur- 
bation and homo.sexualism. The flight 
to masturbation is a means of escape 
from the plight of the homosexual. The 
compromise is less compromising and 
saves the victim from the clutches of vice 
chasers and scandalmongers. To the full- 
fledged homosexual urge, this may be a 
poor substitute, at best, but for the 
latent homosexual — and the number is 
legion — masturbation performs an act 
of mercy of incomparable value. 

On similar grounds, incest, socially 
the most hateful form of sex reversion — 
the milk and marrow of all taboo — 
often creeps under cover of masturba- 
tion. For a woman who has an invin- 
cible father complex and therefore ap- 
f)ears frigid when in reality she is sex 
hungry, masturbation and pollutions, 
with or without masked father phanta- 
sies, offer a most convenient form of at 
least partial satisfaction of her desires. 
If one cares to look at masturbation 
with the proper mental perspective, one 
is apt to understand why a man or a 
woman, after “normal” and satisfactory 
intercourse with perhaps several or- 
gasms, concludes his or her love night 
with one or more acts of masturbation 
or pollution. Apparently, “normal” in- 
tercourse that is fully satisfactory to one 
man does not appear to exhaust the 

trous effect on the minds of the weak and the 
wicked. That Tissot^s spirit still lives with ns, 
despite the more liberal view taken by the 
majority of contemporary writers, is one of 
those curiosities (or monstrosities) which char- 
acterizes many other aspects of modern civiliza- 
tion. 
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hidden craving of another. Here, too, 
masturbation is an attempt at liquida- 
tion of the most variegated and most 
complex of all instincts and personality 
complexes. The same applies to masoch- 
ism and other perversions with which 
masturbation is brought into close rela- 
tionship. 

As Freud has so well expressed a similar 
thought negatively; the other hand, the 

])r()blein of onanism becomes insoluble if we 
attempt to treat it as a clinical unit, and forget 
that it can represent the discharge of everj' 
variety of sexual component and of every sort 
of phantasy to which such components can give 
rise. ’ * 

Some authors condemn masturbation 
because it breeds an inferiority complex. 
If the inferiority complex is the sub- 
jective expression of social disapproval 
in general, then, of course, masturbation 
perceived under the cloud of sin and 
overawed by the thunder of social con- 
demnation is bound to intensify the feel- 
ing of subvaluation of personality. 
However, convinced as we are that the 
feeling of inferiority is not solely the 
result of psychic trauma or organ in- 
feriority (Adler) but flows from the 
same murky source of the subconscious, 
which is the whirli)()ol of all repressed 
desires and unresolved mental conflicts, 
we shall here, too, see in masturbation a 
j)athognomic rather than a pathogenic 
factor. The weak, sick organ or the 
psychic trauma referred to are merely 
convenient objects of displacement and 
transference of a neurotic disposition. 
IMasturbation must be viewed in the na- 
ture of c()m])romise and palliation. 
That the same medium whose i)urpose is 
alleviation of symptoms can and, under 
certain circumstances, does rebound as a 
boomerang, is something that no thera- 
I)ist conversant with the idiosyncrasies 
of human nature can overlook. 

As a rule, it is not correct to burden 
masturbation with the sundry charge 
that it makes a man self-centered, ego- 
tistic and anti-social. An extreme in- 
trovert, who lacks self-confidence and is 
too shy and self-conscious to assert him- 

^ Sigmund Freud, A Case of Obsessional 
Neurosis (Collected Papers, Vol. III). 


self socially, will be more likely to play 
solitaire also sexually. His libido is self- 
centered, ergo non-transferable. Here, 
too, masturbation is not the culprit but 
rather a means of deflation and neu- 
tralization of accumulated tension which 
threatens to overflow into morbid anti- 
social channels. Under those circum- 
stances, to speak of masturbation as a 
disease is not only erroneous but reveals 
sheer ignorance of fundamentals. If 
anything, masturbation serves as a seda- 
tive for a variety of neurotic disposi- 
tions, and as a moderator and deflector 
of criminal tendencies renders inestima- 
ble service to society. 

Perhaps we should add that we do 
not advocater masturbation on prescrip- 
tion. We have as little faith in the 
advocacy of masturbation as we have in 
its cure by means of “silver nitrate 
instillations in the posterior urethra.’^ 
No one can break a strong tendency 
towards masturbation, even if he suc- 
ceeds in breaking the habit, without cre- 
ating a vicious cycle of dangerous cross- 
currents. There is no such thing as a 
“masturbation ntuirosis,^’ but there is 
the necessity of masturbation for certain 
neurotics (symptomatic and palliative) 
which persists long after puberty and 
which cannot be substituted by high 
moral precepts or physical therapy. 

Conclusion . — (1) l\Iasturbation is one 
of the most universal ways of sex ex- 
pression. (2) Ontologically, mastur- 
bation performs an important function 
in the cycle of individual development. 
It is a physiological by-product of sex 
development in youth and serves as com- 
I)ensation of repressed desires in the 
adult. (3) Habitual masturbation is not 
a malady but a symptom and, therefore, 
one should not attempt to cure mastur- 
bation without an attempt to resolve the 
underlying conflict of the neurosis, 
which makes masturbation habit-form- 
ing. (4) As an outlet for atavistic and 
perverse cravings, masturbation per- 
forms a socially useful function. J. T. 

MATTHIAS THE PROPHET. In 

New York City, about 1825, women of 
the several Protestant churches organ- 
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ized a ‘‘Holy Club/^ It was so called 
because its members had been “moved 
by the Holy Ghosf and had been made 
perfect. A preacher among them, 
named Pearson, assumed the title of 
“Elijah the Prophet.’’ Soon after the 
death of his wife he announced her 
forthcoming resurrection, that she 
might give birth to a child promised her 
by God. Another childless woman be- 
came the habitat of this deceased wife’s 
spirit, and the “prophet Elijah” in a 
vision saw her “big with child.” Also, 
this woman had a vision that she was 
the “spiritual wife” of “Elijah the 
Prophet,” and it was so recorded in 
heaven. In answer to prayer “Elijah” 
made her a visit while her husband was 
away. This annulled her earthly mar- 
riage. Elijah Pearson had a revelation 
authorizing a sexual relation with this 
woman. In spite of professions of celi- 
bacy, many sexual scandals became pub- 
lic property. These centered around the 
‘ ‘ Magdalena Asy 1 um . ” 

Now one Robert Mathews (1788- 
1837) entered the charmed circle. At 
sixteen he apprenticed himself to a car- 
penter, because that was the only trade 
ever adopted by a divine being. He 
became known as “Jumping Jesus,” be- 
cause of his superhuman piety and rav- 
ing anger. Then he became “Matthias 
the Prophet,” having been first con- 
verted by Dr. Finney, a famous revival- 
ist of his time. Matthias soon claimed 
the spirit of the Father, and imperson- 
ated God. He declared that God had 
never authorized the wicked to multiply 
the species. By his superior godliness 
he, and others like him, were exempt 
from the injunctions against marriage 
and sex. Only they were righteous 
enough to procreate. 

The Kingdom of Heaven was to be 
established at Sing Sing, N. Y. Mat- 
thias announced himself as the Adam 
of a new gospel dispensation, and God 
showed him his Eve. She was com- 
monly known as Mrs. Folger, whose 
husband spent most of his time at busi- 
ness in New York City. It was revealed 
by God that Mrs. Folger and Matthias 


were “matched spirits.” As this spir- 
itual union was growing in intensity, 
Mr. Pearson and Mrs. Folger made their 
property over to Matthias, a godly com- 
munism was the divine order, and Mat- 
thias was the divine custodian of the 
earthly goods. 

As the spiritual ardor grew, Mrs. Fol- 
ger bathed ]\Iatthias behind locked 
doors, and the envious inmates of the 
“Kingdom” remarked that it took a 
long time. It was admitted to have 
taken place in complete nudity. Mrs. 
Folger, although married and a mother 
had claimed to be a virgin, because she 
was either more than a woman or her 
husband less than a man. Dutifully Mr. 
Folger turned his wife over to Matthias. 
Considerately Matthias announced that 
his own daughter, already married and 
still unknown to Folger, was the lat- 
ter’s spiritual mate. 

Baptism by immersion and in com- 
plete nudity became mandatory’. At 
their love feasts everybody kissed every- 
body else, and they were so free from 
race-prejudice that the colored cook was 
included in these osculations. It was in 
these surroundings that Matthias devel- 
oped his theory of “spiritual wedlock,” 
which he passed on to the jMormons. 
There it was modified and developed to 
fit their own needs. 

T. S. 

MENACME, Kisch’s term (from the 
Greek men, month, and akmCy top) to de- 
note the height of woman’s sexual ac- 
tivity. 

Enoch Heinrich Kisch (Thr Sexual Life of 
Woman, 1904): “By the term menacme I 
designate the culmination of the sexual devel- 
opment of woman, during which the processes 
of reproduction, coj)ulation, conception, preg- 
nancy, parturition, and lactation occur. “ 

MEN ARCHE, Kisch’s term (from 
the Greek men, month, and arche, begin- 
ning) to denote the establishment of 
woman’s sexual activity. 

Enoch Heinrich Kisch (The Sexual Life of 
Woman, 1904): “The term mcnarchc was in- 
troduced by me into medical literature to denote 
the period of life in which, as a sign of puberty, 
menstruation first makes its appearance.’* 
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MEKOUBIALIS, or the MERCURY 
HERB, a genus of plants of the widely- 
distributed family of Euphorbiaceae. 
From ancient times the herb was consid- 
ered effective in regulating menstrual 
disorders, and was believed to possess the 
power of determining the sex of the 
child, depending upon whether the 
mother drank the juice of the male or 
the female plant. In this connection 
there has been a botanical tragedy, since 
the sexes of the plant were confused: 
hence the male plant of MercuriaJis ari- 
nua is still known as Girl’s mercury, 
and the female plant as Boy’s mercury. 

METABOLIC THEORY OF SEX, 
commonly called Goldschmidt’s 
Theory, though announced in 1920 (by 
Richard Benedict Goldschmidt, born 
April 12, 1878 at Frankfurt am Main; 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, University of Munich 1904- 
09; University of Tokyo 1924-1926; in 
cliarge of genetics and heredity, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute fur Biologie, Berlin- 
Dalilem 192G- ), did not become 

well-known among English-speaking 
scientists until the translation of his 
work appeared in 1923. A dispute soon 
arose between the followers of Riddle 
and Goldsehmidt as to who had the 
prior claim for its promulgation. 

All biological workers are familiar 
with Morgan’s work demonstrating that 
the so-called sex chromosomes are the 
determiners of sex. Morgan’s explana- 
tion is a qualitative one. Goldschmidt 
has devised a quantitative theory now 
known as the ‘‘metabolic theory of 
sex.” In this theory, sex is determined 
by the rate or level at which metabolism 
takes place in the embryo. The theory, 
however, takes no account of metabo- 
lism, as such, but simply of the rate of 
metabolism. One may probably best ex- 
plain the theory by presenting the vari- 
ous causes which brought it forth. 

(1) Oscar Riddle of Cold Spring 
Harbor performed a number of experi- 
ments with pigeon eggs some years ago 
which well exemplified this metabolic 
theory. The pigeon lays two eggs, the 
first one laid always developing into a 


male, while the second develops into a 
female. Riddle carefully analyzed the 
eggs and found that the male producing 
egg not only contained less stored food 
than the female producing egg, but that 
it also contained more water and, as a 
consequence, such eggs had a higher 
rate of metabolism and a higher oxidiz- 
ing capacity than the female producing 
egg. 

(2) David D. Whitney performed ex- 
periments wdth a rotifer, Hydratina 
senta, which animal lays two kinds of 
eggs, large ones which develop parthe- 
nogenetically into females, and small 
eggs, which develop parthenogenetically 
into males. _It was observed that when 
this rotifer was fed green flagellates it 
laid small eggs, whereas w^hen it was 
fed with colorless flagellates it laid 
large eggs. 

(3) R. Ilertwig had kept eggs of 
frogs for quite a time before fertilizing 
them. They thus became overfilled with 
water before fertilization. A predomi- 
nance of males resulted. Miss Helen 
King of the Wistar Institute performed 
a somewhat similar experiment on the 
eggs of toads. She kept them away 
from water, however. These eggs, 
therefore, contained very little water 
before fertilization and a predominance 
of females resulted from her experi- 
ments. 

(4) Goldschmidt came to the conclu- 
sion that certain substances in the fer- 
tilized ovum produce the two sexes and 
that these substances influence the rate 
of metabolism. He calls the substance 
which produces maleness Andrase^ and 
that which produces femaleness, Gijnase. 
Goldschmidt ’s principal experiments 
consisted in crossing German and 
Japanese races of moths. Sometimes 
he got males and sometimes all females. 
At other times he was able to obtain all 
intermediary stages; this of course, re- 
fers only to so-called secondary sexual 
characteristics. 

One may summarize the differences 
between the chromosome theory and the 
metabolic theory as follows; 
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Chromosome Theory 
Sex is determined 
at fertiliz«ation. 

Sex is fixed. 

Cause of sex lies in 
the chromosome mech- 
anism. 


Metabolic Theory 

Sex is determined 
at an early stage in 
the embryo. 

Sex can be modi- 
fied. 

Cause of sex lies in 
the metabolic rate. 


Goldschmidt apparently holds that in 
the fertilized ogg, after maturation, 
there are ahvays determiners present in 
the chromosomes for both characters, 
maleness and femaleness, blackness and 
whiteness, or whatever the opposing 
characters from the two parents may 
be. If, for example, a fertilized egg 
shows an X-chromosome, whieli we know 
from previous experimentation, causes 
femaleness, a chromosome bearing the 
determiner for maleness is also present 
in the same fertilized egg. lie holds 
this statement to be true even though 
that chromosome may not yet have been 
discovered, and it is the meiaholic sfrug- 
gle between the two which determines 
the sex, as well as all the other charac- 
teristics of the individual. 

If the metabolic rate of the X- 
chromosome is 100 per cent, then a 100 
per cent, male will result, while if the 
metabolic rate of the X-ehromosome is 
but 90 per cent, then the metabolic rate 
of the opposing chromosome (which 
may not yet have been discovered) is, 
of course, 10 per cent, resulting in a 
creature not 100 per cent. male. Such a 
creature, although a male, will have 
some female characteristics. 

The theory holds thus, that such 
variation in the rate of metabolism may 
continue to a point where the rate may 
approximate a 50-50 level. Since, how- 
ever, sex has but two alternatives, one 
can not obtain a perfect 50-50-level in- 
dividual. In characteristics aside from 
sex, such a percentage may be possible. 
The theory really seems to explain 
many of the intersexual stages, and may 
furnish an explanation of those charac- 
teristics which do not seem to obey the 
Mendelian law of dominance. 


Books: Die Quantitative Grundlage v. 
Vererhung u. Arthildung, 1920; Physiological 


Theorie der Vererhung ^ 1927; Die Srruellrn 
Zwisehenstuffen, 1931; The Mechanism and 
Physiology of Sex Determination^ tr. by W. J. 
Dakin, 1933. 

Articles: Determination of Sex, Nature, 
780-84, 1921 ; The Quantitative Theory of Sex, 
Science, 299-300, 1920; The Quantitative 

Theory of Sex, Science, 596-97, 1927 ; Die 
Theorie der Gesehleehtshestimminig, Sciencia, 
169-78, 1928; Protoplasmatisehe Vererhung, 
Sciencia, 94-99, 1933; Some Aspects of Evolu- 
tion, Science, 539-47, 1933. 

E. J. V. K. M. 

MIGRAINE (Greek, hemi, half; 
kranion, skull), a neurosis characterized 
by terrible headache — the “sick head- 
ache” of the public — vertigo, nausea, 
vomiting which sometimes brings relief, 
noise in the ears and disturbances of 
vision. As the ])ain is usually one- 
sided, the older writers applied the term 
hemicrania to this paroxysmal condi- 
tion. The periodical attacks are mainly 
in the course of the fifth nerve. The 
malady, even if prolonged and severe, 
does not cause mental impairment ; the 
astronomer Airy and the physician 
Wharton Sinkler have been among its 
numerous distinguished victims. 

The etiology of migraine, as of so 
many other diseases, is imjierfectly 
known. A neurotic heredity is held re- 
sponsible in 90' ( of the cases (Miibius) ; 
amid many hypotheses, are the trflex 
iheorg in which a jiathologic state of the 
sexual organs is considered the causal 
factor; and the nenrogcnetic iheorg, in 
which migraine is attributed to psycho- 
sexual disturbance. In both sexes, 
migraine begins usually at puberty, and 
tends to disappear after the menopause 
in the female and the climacteric in the 
male. 

MITZI-MITZI. Name given to sexual 
intercourse by the aboriginees of the 
P"riendly or Tonga Islands. 

MIXOSCOPIA. Pleasurable excite- 
ment caused by watching others engaged 
in sexual aets. The term is derived 
from the Greek misis, intercourse, and 
skopeOy I look at, or I view. Called also 
Scoptophilia (love of seeing) and 
Voyeurism. 
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MODESTY-APRON. Name given by 
anthropologists to the covering of leaves, 
bark, etc., which the women of certain 
primitive tribes put over their pudenda. 

MONS VENERIS, or Mount of 
Venus, is a triangular eminence, consist- 
ing of a subcutaneous cushion of fat 
over the genital cleft. At puberty the 
mons begins to be thickly covered with 
hair. As the pubic hair is sparse in 
anthropoids, and attains full develop- 
ment only on the mons veneris and labia 
majora of woman, it is specifically a hu- 
man characteristic. The embryologist 
of the Renaissance, Pabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, suggested the purpose of the 
pubic hair was to save the skin from 
friction during coitus. The sacred 
triangle,^’ with its profuse growth of 
hair, is of great esthetic value, and may 
be considered to have developed as the 
result of sexual selection. 

The 17th century lyricist, Robert Her- 
rick, the Catullus of England, refers to 
the mons veneris in one of his several 
songs To Dianeme: 

Shew me thy feety shew me thy legs, thy thighes; 
Shew me those fleshie principalities ; 

Shew me that lull where smiling love doth sit^ 
Having a living fountain wider it; 

Shew me thy waste: then let me there withall. 
By the assention of thy lawn, see all. 

In palmistry, the fleshy ball of the 
thumb above the line of life is called the 
Mount of Venus. 

The German term for the mons veneris 
is Venusberg, a word which went around 
the world in the ‘‘Venusberg music’’ of 
Richard Wagner. 

MOROENGABE (German). A gift 
made by the bridegroom to the bride on 
the morning after the nuptial night. 
The custom dates back to the Pranks and 
the times of the Salic Law, when mar- 
riage was consummated by the symbolic 
payment of a sou to the bride on the 
wedding night, as the price of her vir- 
ginity, followed by the Margengahe the 
next day, when the husband would as- 
sign a dowry to his wife, by casting a 
blade of straw upon her breast and by 
taking the little finger of her left hand. 


Paul Lacroix, History of Prostitution, Part 
iii, Ch. iii. 

MORMONISM, SEXUAL ASPECTS 

OP. Contrary to the popular belief 
about Monnonism, its polygamy was not 
permitted to all. The permission and 
duty to practise polygamy came as a 
spiritual reward and discipline for the 
elect few, faithful and super-righteous 
ones. At the time when polygamy was 
suspended (about 1896) Utah had a 
population of about a quarter of a mil- 
lion and probably never had over 
twenty-five hundred polygamous fami- 
lies. 

As a matter of practice. Mormon 
polygamy seems to have had its begin- 
nings in the adultery of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, soon after the organiza- 
tion of the Church in 1830. Its spir- 
itual interpretation and theological jus- 
tification were doubtless an elaboration 
of similar spiritual theories and moral 
theology from ]\Iatthias the Prophet. 
Smith’s theological elaborations began 
after a brain-storm on the part of his 
wife, which was occasioned by her dis- 
covering the Prophet’s adultery. Then 
(1843) the Prophet claimed to have re- 
ceived a prior revelation, evidently de- 
signed to appease the wrath of Emma. 
This revelation was kept more or less 
of a secret from the godless and those 
of weak faith, until made public by 
Brigham Young in Utah. 

Mormon moral theology included a 
divine sanction for incest for some of 
the elect. In a deceptive way this spir- 
itualized polygamy was also defended as 
a cure for the problem of prostitution. 
The Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, sponsored 
by the son of Joseph Smith, in opposi- 
tion to the leadership of Brigham 
Young, repudiated the alleged revela- 
tion on polygamy and the leadership of 
Brigham Young. The Reorganized 
Saints justified their position by point- 
ing to the fact that there were no chil- 
dren of Joseph Smith by any of his 
many alleged polygamous wives. To 
this claim the non-Mormon answer was 
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made that so long as polygamy remained 
a secret doctrine of the few, abortions 
were resorted to as a means of perpetu- 
ating that polygamy. 

The Mormon argument ran as fol- 
lows: We all have within us a tangible 
portion of the Diety because we are 
created in God^s image. It is the Deity 
within us that causes increase, and 
therefore it is our capacity for increase 
that measures our exaltation or progress 
toward becoming gods; and each added 
wife is but an added means of exalta- 
tion in the celestial kingdom. We are 
created for the express purpose of in- 
crease. 

If begetting pious children in the 
greatest number is our conception of 
man’s highest duty toward the head 
God, then naturally, since the gods are 
always but man’s objectified ideals, God 
is represented as a polygamist, as also is 
Jesus Christ. The marriage at Cana of 
Galilee is proclaimed the marriage of 
Jesus to ^Iarj% Martha and others. Of 
course it would be senseless to have a 
polygamous God unless he could pro- 
create godlets. 

Procreative powers, therefore, are not 
only god-given, but god-like. Progeny 
is the direct off-spring of God. Accord- 
ingly the gods are represented as pos- 
sessing all the parts and passions of a 
perfect man. Gods, angels and men, 
are all one species, one race, one great 
family, and J oseph Smith is as much the 
son of God as is Jesus. The gods have 
power to beget sons and daughters in 
the spirit world, who by occupying tem- 
poral bodies of flesh and bone, are them- 
selves prepared for godhood. Like the 
greater god, their father, they will each 
become possessed by the godly power of 
propagating their species through all 
eternity. 

Psychoanalysts derive some support 
for their theories about incest by refer- 
ence to the justification of incest by 
Brigham Young and other Mormon 
leaders. One Mormon married both his 
own daughter and granddaughter. 
Other men married wddows and their 
daughters by the former husband. 


Similarly there were marriages between 
brother and sister, and between children 
of the same father, by different polyga- 
mous wives. Like many other denomi- 
nations, Mormon leaders sought to re- 
strict marriages to those of their own 
church. Outsiders were not allowed to 
marry for eternity in the Temple. Of 
course all the peculiarities of Mormon 
theology were given a supplementary 
justification from the Bible, especially 
the Old Testament. 

Proxy husbands and progressive mar- 
riages were among the devices designed 
to make spiritual seductions easier for 
the leaders, because of the bestowal of 
privileges upon the elect among the 
women. The Llormons accepted vicari- 
ous sin through Eve’s eating of an ap- 
ple, and vicarious salvation through the 
suffering of Jesus. In polygamy, Brig- 
ham Young and his fellow-leaders ex- 
tended the theory of sin and spiritual 
salvation by proxy husbands. 

^lormons also accepted the divine 
command to multiply and replenish the 
earth with progeny. The command- 
ment did not excuse the woman from 
this obligation merely because her hus- 
band was absent for a couple of years 
on a religious mission. All Mormons 
must serve as missionaries. Therefore 
it became all right for the lonesome wife 
to bear children to her absent husband, 
through the ministrations of a proxy. 
Since only the pure in heart can per- 
form such spiritual functions, and the 
sanction of ecclesiastical authorities was 
necessary, the husband’s proxy was usu- 
ally some one who was the husband’s 
ecclesiastical superior. 

Out of this situation there was easily 
evolved the theory of progressive mar- 
riage. That meant, that every wife, 
even without her husband’s knowledge 
or consent, might be married (^‘sealed 
for eternity”) to any man who was her 
husband’s ecclesiastical superior. If the 
first husband was sufficiently faithful he 
might know about it, and would accept 
the fact as his religious duty. If his 
faith w^as too weak for that, then his 
lack of faith would justify deception. 
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So naturally enough came the distinc- 
tion between husbands for time and for 
eternity. The husband for eternity will 
be the spouse in heaven, where, after the 
resurrection of the bodies, he will beget 
an eternal progeny. Over this progeny, 
he will be king and his various wives 
will be queens, forever. In the resur- 
rection each head of a polygamous 
family will be transplanted with his 
polygamous wives to some world of his 
own. He will be the god of that world, 
even as Adam would have been god, the 
eternal ruler, on our earth, over his own 
innumerable and eternal progeny, pro- 
vided he had not brought sin and death 
to us by his eating of the forbidden 
fruit. 

Those whom the Mormon priesthood 
have not permitted to comply with the 
sacred ordinance for eternal marriage, 
and those who have wilfully foregone 
the duty to multiply and replenish the 
earth, will in heaven be only ‘‘minister- 
ing angels,^’ that is a sort of celestial 
scrub-woman to the more exalted Mor- 
mons. So these unfortunate ones will 
remain eternally in servitude to the 
polygamous hierarchy, and be without 
queenhood or hope of heavenly sexual- 
ism or eternal spiritual progeny. 

T. S. 

MULATTO, THE. The Mulatto, in 
the strict sense of the term, is a first 
generation hybrid of a Negro woman by 
a white man, or of a white woman by a 
Negro man. Usage has broadened the 
term to include all persons of mixed 
Negro and white ancestry without ref- 
erence to the generation of hybridization 
and without regard for the proportion 
of Negro blood. In the census proce- 
dure of the United States, the general 
principle of classification has been to 
report as mulattoes all Negroes showing 
any perceptible trace of white inter- 
mixture. This expedient is in the nature 
of a compromise between a biological 
and a sociological conception. 

The crux of the definition is social : the 
mulatto is not a man of mixed Negro 
and European ancestry but one who 
bears visible, external, marks of his bi- 


racial origin. In the sociological usage, 
the emphasis falls upon the personality 
consequences of intermixture rather 
than upon the biological fact itself : the 
mulatto is any individual of mixed 
blood, regardless of proportions, who so 
considers himself or is so considered by 
those among whom he lives. 

The Negroes have mixed freely with 
the Europeans wherever the two races 
have been in close or continuous contact, 
hence individuals of mixed Negro and 
European ancestry are numerous and 
widely distributed. The chief mulatto 
populations are those of the United 
States and South Africa. On the islands 
of the Caribbean Sea and in Brazil there 
are considerable mulatto populations 
though the mixed-bloods of these areas 
are for the most part three-way crosses 
of Indian, Negro, and white with Indian 
blood predominating. 

Most of the recent biological study of 
the mulatto as of other mixed-bloods 
has been from the Mendelian point of 
view with the interest on the determina- 
tion of heritable traits and the manner 
of their transmission. The great vari- 
abilit}'' of the bodily traits of man, the 
small size of human families, the few 
generations available for study, the un- 
certain composition of the ancestors of 
mixed-blood individuals, and the hypo- 
thetical character of the traits and ratios 
are factors impeding the progress of 
such study. Certain of the earlier re- 
searches, assuming a knowledge of traits 
and operating on a somewhat mechanical 
conception of trait transmission, arrived 
at fairly definite and somewhat dogmatic 
conclusions. In the later researches the 
results are essentially negative. The oc- 
cupation of a more critical standpoint 
and the use of more refined and accurate 
procedure have shown the earlier con- 
clusions to be generally untenable, but 
the recent studies have contributed rela- 
tively little to a positive understanding 
of the hereditary mechanisms in racial 
crossing. 

The great diflSculty in the study of 
human genetics is the uncertainty of 
ancestry. In the present this is an in- 
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superable obstacle that invalidates all 
jrenealogical studies of racial hybrids. 
A knowledge of and an ability to trace 
descent is largely responsible for the 
spectacular growth of modern genetics. 
But in the human groups genealogy is a 
poor tool. There is a relative absence 
of accurate genealogical records and 
knowledge. The derivation of the an- 
cestral stocks is an unknown quantity 
owing to the mixed character of all races. 
In the case of mulattoes, the individual 
ancestors cannot, except in rare cases, be 
traced for even two generations; the re- 
corded genealogies and the genealogical 
statements are too inadequate and in- 
accurate to serve as a basis for scientific 
procedure. All in all the biological 
study of mixed-blood groups, Avhile its 
value should not be underrated, has not 
yielded notable results. 

Primary’ crosses of Negroes and Euro- 
peans are relatively rare and mulattoes 
in the technical biological sense are few 
in number and have been little studied. 
The research evidence is scanty and the 
findings inconclusive. In general the 
hybrids in their physical characters are 
roughly intermediate between the Negro 
and the white though there is a con- 
siderable degree of variability in meas- 
ureable traits. The comi)lexion is 
usually brownish yellow, a blend in a 
statistical sense of the pigmentation of 
the parents. Whether or not it is a blend 
in the genetic sense of the term is un- 
certain ; but certainly it is not in accord 
with simple Mendelian heredity or even 
multiple Mendelian heredity with two 
or three factors. The hair color, possi- 
bly correlated in inheritance with skin 
color, is intermediate between the Euro- 
pean and the Negro. The eye color 
seems commonly to be a heterozygous 
hazel or brown. The shape of the hair, 
and in general the other physical traits, 
are intermediate, though not necessarily 
midway, between the white and the 
Negro. 

In the general mulatto population, the 
mixed-blood individuals in the genera- 
tions following the primary cross, the 
physical features are indefinitely vari- 


able; the various traits vary from the 
Caucasian to the Negro according to 
the proportions of European and Negro 
blood. Undoubtedly the laws of inherit- 
ance vary for different traits but few 
if any laws have been stated with 
finality. In a few cases, notably eye 
color, inheritance appears to follow the 
simple Mendelian formula : heterozygous 
brown eyed parents, descendants of a 
brown eyed and a blue eyed parent, 
producing blue eyed and brown eyed 
children in the ratio of one to three. 
But the data are very fragmentary and 
the conclusions are not derived from 
direct study of Negro-white crosses. 
With such minor exceptions, there ap- 
pears to be no tendency to a segregation 
of genetic types and no consistent devia- 
tion from a median position. 

There are various widespread popular 
ideas in regard to the biological superi- 
ority or inferiority of the mulattoes to 
one or the other or both of the ancestral 
types. Such assertions are in the nature 
of evaluations, hence reduce to matters 
of definition. These beliefs seem in all 
cases to be mistaken. The ancient tra- 
dition that mulattoes are sterile is wholly 
without foundation: there are no types 
of race crossing that are known to result 
in sterility, and the mulattoes are known 
to be indefinitely fertile in all degrees of 
crossing. 

The stock breeders’ doctrine of ^‘hy- 
brid vigor” is a variation of the belief 
that crossing produces sterility. The 
doctrine maintains that crossing in- 
creases biological efficiency for one or 
two generations after which there is a 
decline in fertility and an eventual 
sterility. The general belief is without 
sound evidence in its support and its 
special application to the mulattoes is 
in apparent defiance of the historic 
reality. The claim that crossing results 
in genetic disharmonies, the appearance 
of incompatible traits, is not established 
and probably is without validity. So 
far as the genetic evidence goes, neither 
the desirability nor the undesirability 
of European-Negro crosses can be as- 
serted. 
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There is at present no means for a 
quantitative determination of mental 
traits. It is impossible, therefore, to 
gfive precise and satisfactory data in 
regard to the mental traits of mulattoes. 
The various types of ‘‘intelligence tests” 
give a limited body of inferential data. 
By means of these tests it is possible to 
compare the achievements of children 
in special lines. Where they have been 
used to compare Negro and white chil- 
dren, they have usually indicated a 
racial hierarchy with the mulatto chil- 
dren below the white children and above 
the Negro children and approaching the 
one or the other according to the pro- 
portion of white and Negro blood. But 
ability to score in these tests is in part 
determined by traditional endowment 
and by the training and education of 
the children : the differences in the scores 
decline as approach is made toward 
equalization of social environments. 

Similarly, the race differences decline 
or disappear to the extent that the cul- 
tural variable is held constant. At the 
present time, the more competent opin- 
ion is that no essential difference in 
racial intelligence, either quantitative 
or qualitative, has been jiroved. Where 
such differences are reported they seem 
always subject to explanation in cultural 
terms, hence do not prove innate mental 
diff<u\*nces. Beyond this essentially 
negative position it is not possible to 
go in the i)resent state of research. 

The mulatto element of the American 
population had its In'ginnings very 
shortly after the first introduction of the 
Negroes. The first legislation concern- 
ing slavery in the different colonies con- 
sisted in acts, not to establish slavery 
or to j)rovide a legal basis for the insti- 
tution, but to determine the status of 
mulatto children and to regulate racial 
intermarriage and sex relations. The 
enactment of these laws in each of the 
colonies makes it evident that mulattoes 
were present. There is no exact infor- 
mation in regard to numbers but 
the presumption is that intermixture 
was relatively rapid during the early 
period. There was a paucity of white 


women, a condition conducive to inter- 
marriage and irregular sex relations. In 
certain of the colonies there was a nu- 
merous population of indentured serv- 
ants of low social status who fraternized 
freely with the Negroes. 

The scanty positive evidence is in line 
with the presumption of rapid increase. 
In 1775, Maryland reported a Negro 
population of 46,356; of whom 3,592, 
about 8 per cent, were mixed bloods. 
There is no reason to assume that Mary- 
land was not typical of the colonies in 
regard to race mixture. The rate of 
intermixture probably somewhat de- 
creased during the period of national 
slavery; the disciplinary control of the 
slaves was more strict and efficient, and 
a bitter antagonism developed between 
the Negroes and the poor whites as the 
sj'stem of indenture declined and the 
slave states was clearly defined and re- 
stricted to Negroes. There was a sec- 
ond period of rapid intermixture follow- 
ing the Emancipation due to the sudden 
removal of external control and the con- 
sequent disorganization and the in- 
creased mobility and contacts of the 
peasant Negroes. 

In the enumeration statistics the term 
mulatto is used in a generic sense to in- 
clude all persons, except full-blood 
Negroes, with any perceptible trace of 
Negro blood. Six attempts have been 
made to enumerate this mulatto element 
with the results shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. Because of enumeration 
difficulties the figures give the appear- 
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ance of irregular growth but they show 
the increase over the whole period to 
have been rapid and continuous. 

The claim is frequently made that 
the mulattoes are much more numerous 
than the enumeration figures show: the 
percentage of mulattoes in the Negro 
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population has been estimated as high 
as seventy-five and eighty per cent. All 
such estimates seem to be the result of 
an alternative definition of the mulatto : 
in a fundamental sense they are attacks 
upon the census definition rather than 
upon the enumeration figures. On the 
basis of the definition adopted, the 
Census figures may be accepted as ap- 
proximately accurate. 

The percentage of mulattoes in a total 
Negro population increases as the pro- 
portion of Negroes to whites decreases 
or, stated differently, the number of 
mixed-bloods varies inversely with the 
percentage of Negroes in the total pop- 
ulation. This is in accord with the gen- 
eral law that racial intermixture is di- 
rectly proportional to the opportunities 
for racial contact. In the United States 
the mulattoes are and have been at all 
periods relatively more numerous in the 
North and the West, where the Negroes 
constitute a small percentage of the pop- 
ulation, than in the South, where they 
are numerically as well as in percentages 
an important part of the population. 

The contrasts in ratios among the 
states stand out sharply : about one-half 
of the colored in the non-slave-holding 
states were mulattoes as against one- 
ninth in the slave-holding states. In 
Ohio there were more mulattoes than 
full-blood Negroes and the same distri- 
bution prevailed in the Territories. Cer- 
tain special historical considerations 
operated thus to swell the percentage of 
mulattoes in the North and West beyond 
the normal expectation. The laws of 
the Northern states providing for the 
abolition of slavery were designed to 
abolish slavery in these states rather 
than actually to free the slaves held 
therein. The clauses specifying a future 
date after which no person could be 
held in bondage made it possible to sell 
the northern-owned Negroes into the 
South before the laws became effective. 

In the disposition of the slave prop- 
erty, some masters actually freed their 
slaves, others sold them into territory 
where slavery was still lawful. In the 
transition the mulattoes profited: the 


black Negroes were more often sold to 
slavery in another state; the mulattoes, 
especially the owner ^s mulatto relatives, 
were more often freed. The later im- 
portations of slaves, practically all full- 
blood Negroes, also operated to lower 
the relative percentage of mulattoes in 
the South. These importations were 
into the southern states; the northern 
and western sections of the country re- 
ceived no new slave importations after 
the late eighteenth century. 

The ratio of Negroes to whites was 
less in the North and the relative num- 
ber of Free Negroes was greater. As a 
result of these two conditions, which 
gave more opportunity for contact and 
clandestine association, there was always 
relatively greater intermixture than in 
other sections. Finally, the Free Ne- 
groes, a large percentage of whom were 
of mixed parentage, drifted to the free 
states of the North and the West. Often 
the slaves were taken or sent into free 
territory to be manumitted. These manu- 
mitted slaves were often mixed-blood 
relatives of the owner. 

At all periods the proportion of mulat- 
toes has been greater in the urban than 
in the rural areas; the mulattoes are a 
city population both in origin and in 
settlement. The more rapid increase of 
the mixed-bloods in the cities and towns 
is a special case under the general rule 
that racial interrai.xture is proportional 
to the opportunity for clandestine con- 
tact. The cities and towns offer more 
opportunity for contact, there is less re- 
straint, and it is relatively easy to con- 
ceal relationships. Public sentiment, 
which everywhere disapproves racial in- 
termarriage and intermixture, is less 
effective as a control. Moreover, the 
Free Negroes during the slavery period 
drifted to the cities and these classes 
were often largely mulatto. 

In the urbanization of the Negroes that has 
continued in the decades since the Emancipation 
there has been continued selection on this basis. 
The enumeration data are not adequate to a 
definite quantitative statement. But the figures 
give the percentage of mulatto to full -blood 
Negroes by states and large cities. In 1860, the 
Negro population of Georgia was 8.2 per cent 
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mulatto; in Savannah, the chief city of the 
state, 18.1 per cent of the Negroes were mulat- 
toes. In Louisiana 11.0 per cent of the Negro 
population was mulatto while 48.9 per cent 
of the Negro population of New Orleans was 
so reported. Of the South Carolina Negro 
population 5.5 per cent was mulatto while 25.2 
per cent of the Negro population of Charleston 
was of mixed blood. 

The percentage differences appear to be less 
now than formerly, but the appearances are 
])robably deceptive since distinction is not made 
between urban and rural but between the 
large cities and the state as a whole. If it were 
jioasible to separate urban and rural areas, the 
differences would be greatly increased ; the 
mulatto population seems to be chiefly urban. 

The social status of the mulattoes has 
at all times been superior to that of the 
full-blood Ne^oes. Several factors con- 
tributed to the initial superiority and 
to its i)erpet nation. Some considerable 
number of the early mulattoes were chil- 
dren of white women and had the advan- 
tage of a white mother’s care. In a 
great many cases the mulatto children 
of Negro women had somewhat superior 
advantages owing to the white father’s 
interest. Within the slave population, 
the mulattoes were generally favored. 
They were in many cases children or 
close relatives of the slave owner. 

Aside from the fact of relationship to 
the owner, the mulattoes were generally 
believed to be more intelligent than the 
full-blood Negroes; they commanded a 
higher i)riee in the slave market and 
were in demand for certain types of oc- 
cupations. Also their appearance was 
in their favor: approaching somewhat 
nearer to the white grouj^ in ])hysical 
features, they were more pleasing to the 
whites in close association. The two 
facts, physical appearance and assumed 
superior native intelligence, led to a 
differential occupational placement fa- 
voring the mulattoes. They were chosen 
for tasks requiring some degree of in- 
telligence and skill. They were generally 
preferred as house and personal serv- 
ants. Chosen for work in the trades or 
for personal servants, they received the 
education and training necessary to fit 
them for the positions, and the perform- 
ance of their duties brought frequent 


and continuous contact with the white 
master class. 

The mixture of blood also operated to 
the advantage of the mulattoes in the 
matter of freedom. Since the status of 
the child followed that of the mother, 
some of the mixed-bloods were free. Be- 
cause of blood relationship to the owner 
or for other reason, a larger percentage 
of the mulattoes than of the black 
Negroes were manumitted. 

There was always a preponderance of mu- 
lattoes in the Free Negro population that grew 
up during the slavery period. In Maryland, as 
early as 1775, there were 3,608 mulattoes in 
the j)opulation of whom 1,460 were free and 
2,148 were slaves. In 1850, the mulattoes were 
about one-eighth as numerous as the blacks; 
the free mulattoes were more than half the 
number of the blacks while the slave mulattoes 
were only about one-twelfth of the slave blacks. 
The total mulatto population was 405,751 of 
whom 159,095, about 40 per cent, were free. 
The total number of free Negroes in 1850 was 
434,495. Of these 275,400 ivere full-blood 
Negroes and 159,095 were mulattoes. At that 
time the mulattoes constituted only 11 per cent 
of the total Negro population: 405,751 mulat- 
toes and 3,233,057 full-blood Negroes. Thus 
about 40 per cent of the mulattoes were free 
as against about 8 per cent of the full-blood 
Negroes. In the slave states in 1860 about 10 
])er cent of the slaves and about 40 per cent 
of the free Negroes were mulattoes. 

The percentages were subject to considerable 
local variation: in Eichmond there were more 
free blacks than free mulattoes; in Charleston 
the bulk of the free Negro population was mu- 
latto, there being only 891 free blacks and 
4,587 free mulattoes. 

The superior advantages enjoyed by 
the mulattoes because of freedom, asso- 
ciation with the whites, more education 
and training, traditions, greater mobil- 
ity, and the like made the mulattoes 
superior men. The whites, considering 
the mulattoes innately superior, gave 
them advantages that made them cultur- 
ally superior. Taking over the white 
man’s way of thought, the mulattoes 
considered themselves superior to the 
black Negroes and attributed their su- 
perior status to their white blood. The 
superiority of status and the belief in 
their innate superiority gave the mulat- 
toes a degree of self-confidence not pos- 
sessed by the black Negroes. Moreover, 
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the mulattoes enjoyed prestige amonpr 
the Negroes : taking over the white belief 
in mulatto superiority, the black Negroes 
accepted the mulattoes as their innate 
as well as their cultural superiors. 

This initial advantage in cultural op- 
portunity expressed itself in superior 
accomplishment : throughout the period 
of Negro residence in America, the mu- 
latto segment of the group has furnished 
a disproportionately high percentage of 
all the Negro individuals who have risen 
to prominence. In the period of slavery 
the few individuals of Negro blood who 
became known because of activities or 
accomplishments beyond the capacity or 
opportunity of the Negro generality 
were, with only two or three exceptions, 
mulattoes. There was a similar pre- 
ponderance of mixed bloods among the 
Negroes who achieved political promi- 
nence during the Reconstruction period. 
In the present generation, the Negroes 
of attainment in business as in profes- 
sional and intellectual pursuits are 
nearly all mulattoes and generally inu- 
lattoes with more white than Negro 
blood. 

The superior attainment of the mulat- 
toes is adequately explained in cultural 
terms: there is no need to resort to the 
widespread belief that the mixed bloods 
are an innately superior group. Never- 
theless, there have been certain factors 
operating selectively to raise the biologi- 
cal worth of the mulatto group. The 
white man’s assumption of mulatto 
superiority, aside from any question of 
the accuracy of the assumption, gave 
the mulattoes prestige within the Negro 
group. There have been persi.stent ef- 
forts on the part of the mixed bloods to 
avoid association with dark Negroes. 

In some cases, notably in Charleston 
and New Orleans, there were sharply 
differentiated mulatto societies long be- 
fore the Emancipation. The refusal of 
the dominant whites to recognize this po- 
tential caste prevented the cleavage be- 
tween the Negroes and the mulattoes 
from becoming a hard and fast color 
line. The social and cultural superior- 
ity of the mulattoes in the presence of 


their inability to form a closed caste has 
operated, through the medium of mar- 
riage selection, to bring the conspicu- 
ously successful black men into the 
mulatto class. Of the economically and 
professionally successful Negroes and 
dark mulattoes approximately seventy- 
five per cent have chosen wives from the 
mulatto group. In all these cases the 
children are mulattoes and whatever 
superior native ability they may inherit 
from their Negro fathers remains in the 
mulatto group. Such selective mar- 
riages may operate through the course 
of generations to build up a genetic 
foundation for a class superiority that 
in the beginning was purely social : the 
myth of superiority may operate to pro- 
duce a fact of superiority. 

The role of tlie mulatto in the inter- 
racial situation is determined for the 
most part by facts and conditions in the 
social situation, by facts outside the 
group and over which the group exer- 
cises no control. The desire, conscious 
or unrecognized, of the mixed bloods is 
to be identified with the culturally 
superior group and to share its life and 
work and civilization. The opportunity 
to realize this status in whole or in part 
depends upon the attitudes of the domi- 
nant group which, in turn, depend upon 
the historical traditions and exigencies 
of the current social situation. 

If the attitudes of the dominant 
group are tolerant, or if the insecurity 
is such that tolerance is politically ex- 
pedient, the mixed-blood individuals 
are able to achieve or approach the 
status of men of the dominant group. 
In Brazil the mulattoes are or may be 
for all essential purposes a part of the 
advanced culture group; so far as a 
color line is drawn it falls between the 
mixed bloods and the Negroes and Na- 
tive Indians of unmixed ancestry". In 
Cuba the hybrids of differing shades are 
a physiological as well as a cultural 
bond between the pure-bred Spaniard 
and the full-blood Negro: there is no 
sharp line between the whites and the 
mulattoes nor between the mulattoes and 
the Negroes. The mulattoes are ac- 
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cepted into the less exclusive grades of 
white and near-white society in propor- 
tion to their success in life and to their 
approximation of the Spanish caste of 
countenance. 

Where an intolerant racial attitude 
arbitrarily excludes all mulattoes from 
membership in the dominant group, the 
mixed bloods develop a special caste or 
find place in the culturally lower group. 
In Jamaica the tendency of the mulat- 
toes to form a separate class when de- 
nied social equality with the whites has 
been fostered and the mixed bloods 
developed into a middle-class that func- 
tions as a buffer between the whites and 
the Negroes. In South Africa the mu- 
lattoes are an intermediate culture 
group separate from both the whites 
and the natives but with no role in the 
racial situation. In the United States, 
in spite of the general assumption of in- 
nate superiority of the mulattoes and in 
spite of the obvious cultural and eco- 
nomic superiority, there has been a con- 
sistent refusal officially to recognize 
them as a separate caste in the popula- 
tion. They are in general accommodated 
to the classification as Negroes and 
function as leaders of the racial mi- 
nority. 

The personality traits of the mulattoes 
are a function of the status and role 
determined by the institutional and tra- 
ditional obstacles to free cultural par- 
ticipation. So far as the mulattoes 
accept the cultural identification with 
the Negroes demanded by the over- 
group, they display no personality traits 
of distinctive type; as they are identi- 
fied in interest and sentiment with the 
Negroes, the sociological traits of person- 
ality that characterize them are deter- 
mined by their aristocratic status and 
leadership role in the Negro environ- 
ment. In the situation they may be 
Philistines, the adjustment to the status 
being one of expediency; or they may 
be creative men who achieve a status of 
full manhood in the process of realizing 
their wishes through a re-creation of the 
situation. 

The individual who is unable to. re- 


solve the conflict between personal 
wishes and social taboos can make 
neither a philistine nor a creative ad- 
justment. In a fundamental sense he is 
a member of different and exclusive 
groups: as an aspirant for membership 
in the dominant group, he adheres to its 
ideals and standards ; as a member of a 
special caste or of an excluded minority, 
he embodies the ideals and standards of 
that group. He is in consequence a man 
of divided loyalties, an individual who 
epitomizes the external conflict of op- 
posing groups. The subjective conflict 
is irresolvable so long as the mulatto is 
excluded from the idealized group and 
remains unaccommodated to member- 
ship in the other. 
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MULE, the hybrid offspring gen- 
erated from the cross of equine and 
asinine species. The offspring of jack- 
ass and mare is the mule proper; the 
offspring of stallion and she-ass is the 
hinny (Varro, ii, 8: ^^The produce of 
a mare and male ass is a niiilus, of a 
horse and female ass a hinnus^*). 

The barrenness of the mule is .so 
notorious that it was considered a 
prodigious event if a mule foaled 
(Herodotus, vii, 57: ‘‘There was an- 
other portent shown to him at Sardis, a 
mule gave birth to a mule’’; Juvenal, 
xiii, 66: “If 1 discover an upright and 
blameless man, I liken him to a pregnant 
mule”). In discussing the union and 
similar, and yet unlike, animals, Aristotle 
(de generations animalium^ ii, 7-8) ob- 
.serves: “Of the animals that arise from 
such union all except mules are found to 


copulate again with each other and to be 
able to produce young of both sexes, but 
mules alone are sterile, for they do not 
generate by union with one another or 
with other animals. The problem why 
any individual, whether male or female, 
is sterile is a general one, for some men 
and women are sterile, and so are other 
animals in their several kinds, as horses 
and sheep. But this kind, that of mules, 
is universally so. . . . The reason has 
not been rightly given by Empedocles 
and Democritus, of whom the former ex- 
presses himself obscurely, the latter 
more intelligibly.” Aristotle means that 
these philosophers should not have at- 
tempted to prove that all hybrids are 
barren, for many hybrids have the 
power of generation. 

Although the mule is manifestly 
neither horse nor ass, it is one of the 
most remarkable products of artificial 
selection, as in some qualities the mule 
is superior to either of its parents. 

Herodotus, iii, 153; \'ii, 157. — Aristotle, His- 
toria Animalium, vi, 23, 24, 36; De Generatione 
Animalium, ii, 7-8. Aristotle ^s knowledge of 
mules was profound ; however, he refers to the 
dwarf mule or ginnus, as the possible offspring 
of a mule and a mare. “But there is no such 
thing, “ remarks Aristotle’s translator (Ar- 
thur Platt), and concludes the whole discussion 
of the infertility of mules with the weary dic- 
tum, “Mules are fertile of fiction if of nothing 
else.” — Varro, ii, 8. — Columella, vi, 37. — Ju- 
venal, xiii, 66. — Suetonius, Galba, 4. — Pliny’s 
chapter (viii, 68) is compiled mainly from 
Aristotle, Varro, and Columella. — The Mysians 
and Paphlagonians (Asia Minor), who played 
only mute and meager roles in ancient history, 
are credited with being the earliest mule- 
breeders; the most important mule-breeding 
center of Europe is France (Poitou and the 
Pyrenees) ; the Kentucky mule is famous in the 
United States; another well-known breed is the 
sturdy Mexican mule, offspring of a male ass 
and a mustang mare. 

MUNIMENTUM CASTITATIS (bul- 
wark of chastity), the hymen. 

MUTATIO SEXUS, the mutation or 
change of one sex into the other. The 
speculations of the ancients on the pos- 
.sibility of such conversion or alteration 
have deliberately been fulfilled, in the 
case of some of the lower animals, by 
modern investigators. 
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MUTINVS (mutunub). A name for 
Priapus, from mufo, a rare, poetical 
term for penis (cf. Horace’s Satires, i, 
2, 68). The name also appears as tu- 
TUNUS, with the same signification. 

St. Augustine, De civitatc Dei, iv, 11; Lac- 
tantius, i, 20; Arnobius, iv, 131 and 133. By 
transference, the word is employed for the 
penis itself, as by the Aitctor Priapeiorum, 74. 

NARRA-MANG (Youth-making). 
Native term applied to the virile initia- 
tion of adolescents among the Murrum- 
bidgee, Murray, Ovens and Goulburn 
tribes of Australia. 

Brough Smyth, The Ahorigineea of Victoria, 
Loudon, 1878, vol. i, pp. 58ff. 

NEUROSIS, functional disease of the 
nervous system without an anatomical 
lesion. The contention of Freud, that a 
neurosis is the result of repressed sexual- 
ity, has revolutionized modern culture. 

William Osier (The Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, 1892, 19351-; revised by Thomas 
McCrae) : “Undoubtedly the part played in 
the production of neurosis by sex factors is of 
the first imj)ortance. Freud regards sexual 
trauma as the basis of hysteria, and he also 
regards neurasthenia as largely a product of 
disturbance in tin; sexual sjdiere. For him and 
his school the sex impulses furnish the basis 
of the psychoneuroses. Rejiressed as they have 
to be in so many in our modern civilization, 
without normal outlet, the thought formations, 
retained in the unconscious state, express them- 
selves by means of somatic phenomena — the 
objective features of hysteria and neurasthenia. 
Cherches la femme is a safe rule in investi- 
gating a neurotic male. Freud may have rid- 
den his hobby too hard, particularly in the 
insistence upon the im])ortance of infantile 
sexuality, but in recognizing the role of the 
younger Aphro<lite in the lives of men and 
women he has but followed the great master, 
Plato, who saw, while he deplored, the havoc 
wrought by her universal dominance. 

NYMPH AE, the lesser lips (labia 
minora) united at the clitoris and en- 
closed within the greater lips (labia 
majora) of the vulva. 

Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, 1906 V. p. 49): “In the name nymphae 
there is generally believed to be a poetic allu- 
sion to the Nymphs who presided over streams, 
since the lahia minora exert an influence on the 
direction of the urinary stream. “ 


OBSCENA (singular, obscenum), the 
obscene parts or privates; genital or- 
gans. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix, 347: Lotis in hanc 
nymphe, fugiens obscena Priapus (the nymph 
Lotis fleeing from the privates of Priapus). — 
Suetonius, Caligula, Iviii: Quidam etiam per 
obscaena ferrum adegerunt (Some even thrust 
their swords through his privates). 

OBSCENITY, LEGAL ASPECTS OF. 

This is an attempt to show by our judi- 
cial decisions, that “obscenity” is not a 
quality of the things viewed or read, but 
merely an emotional attitude on the part 
of the viewing or reading person. Be- 
cause this is so, our statutes against ob- 
scenity have^ uniformly failed to define 
the criteria of guilt. Unconstitutional 
judicial legislation was supplied by 
judges who sought to enforce these penal 
laws. The resulting judicial jargon, 
makes it still more obvious that no one 
can define “obscenity” in terms of the 
qualities of a book or picture. 

In consequence of this, all such penal 
statutes should be held unconstitutional, 
because they attempt to deprive some 
one of liberty or property, without ‘ ‘ due 
process of law.” Here we will not dis- 
cuss the constitutional question. Our 
presentation will be limited to the 
psycho-sexual factors, which it is be- 
lieved must control the decision on the 
constitutionality of the law. Now we 
proceed to a critical report of the judi- 
cial declarations about “obscenity.” 

Let us begin with two cases, which in- 
volve letters that are wholly free from 
the “immoral” language which is pre- 
sumably prohibited by the statute. These 
letters were written with the obvious 
purpose of bringing about meetings be- 
tween the writers and the women to 
whom they were addressed. Inferen- 
tially they were written for the purpose 
of promoting future seductions or as- 
signations. 

One Court said: “To be obnoxious to 
the statute its language must be obscene, 
lewd, or lascivious, and it must be in- 
decent in character. The statute does 
not declare that the letter must be writ- 
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ten for an obscene or indecent purpose, 
but that the letter itself, in its language, 
must be of indecent character. When 
the law denounces a letter containing ob- 
scene language, and does not denounce 
a letter decent in terms but written for 
an indecent purpose, an indictment 
founded only on the obscene purpose 
cannot be maintained.^’ 73 Federal Re- 
porter, 463. So far as this goes, the 
logic itself is good, but it does not help 
us to decide by what criteria to deter- 
mine the existence of a criminally ob- 
scene content in the letter. 

Confronted with a similar situation, 
another Court says: '^The language ‘go 
to bed with me’ is itself neither obscene 
nor vulgar, and has never been so held. 

* * * Taken in connection with the sur- 
rounding circumstances in this case, the 
conclusion is very natural that the de- 
fendant intended this as a proposition to 
violate chastity. * * * As there is nothing 
vulgar or obscene in the language itself 

* * * I do not feel at liberty to embrace 
it by con.struction. ” (41 Georgia Rep. 
279. See also: 85 So. West. Rep. 797). 

A third case was based upon a letter 
from a married man to an unmarried 
woman, inviting her to visit a neighbor- 
ing city with him. The purpose of the 
visit was not expressed, and the letter 
was wholly free from “immoral” lan- 
guage. In his decision the judge said: 
“The court cannot see how any other 
construction can be put upon them than 
that they are within the meaning of the 
statute. * * * It is difficult to conceive 
what can be more shocking to the mo- 
desty of a chaste and pure-minded 
woman than the proposition contained in 
these letters” (50 Federal Reporter 
921). The judge can see only one con- 
sequence from the contemplation of this 
letter. He fails to see that his judgment 
is wholly based upon his own subjective 
self-defensive necessity, and not in the 
least upon the construction and applica- 
tion of any criteria of guilt furnished 
by the statute. 

In effect this last decision is a flat 
contradiction of the two preceding ones. 
I repeat, not one of these contradictory 


decisions is based upon any precise cri- 
teria of obscenity, either found in the 
statutes, or in the judicial legislation 
about “obscenity.” The decisions in 
such cases express only different symp- 
toms in the sexual psychology of the 
judges, whose temperamental needs, 
whatever they are, can be and are read 
into this uncertain statute. Nothing 
else is possible, when emotional epithets 
take the place of objective definitions 
or tests of ‘ ‘ obscenity. ’ ’ 

In “obscenity,” as in other criminal 
cases, the Courts sometimes hold that, 
if there is no dispute about the thing 
which is alleged to be criminal, then 
whether or not it answers to that de- 
scription is a question of the law for 
the judge to decide. That is the rule 
in all other cases, where of course, the 
statute states the criteria of guilt. In 
still other cases it has been decided that 
“obscenity” is wholly a question of fact, 
always to be determined by a jury. In 
one case it is held that: “Rather is the 
test what is the judgment of the aggre- 
gate sense of the community.” Such 
contradictions could not be if the statute 
had prescribed the criteria of guilt. 

Some courts say that the words 
obscene, lewd, lascivious, or of an 
indecent character are “convertible 
expressions, equivalent in meaning.” 
Other courts have held that these words 
are not used interchangeably. The sta- 
tute does not help us to decide which is 
correct, because it contains no definition 
of its vituperative words; no standards 
for judging what is criminal. 

In reaching a conclusion about the ob- 
scenity of some accused publication, one 
would think that only a reference to 
the statutory criteria of guilt is permis- 
sible. But since the statute furnishes 
no criteria of obscenity, this cannot be 
done, and Courts have disagreed as to 
whether or not references and compari- 
son with other and similar publications 
known to jurors, hut not introduced in 
evidence, can be made as an aid to their 
judgment. That is to say, the juror may 
have a personal secret standard by which 
to judge the defendant’s guilt. Since 
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the statutes furnish no criteria of guilt, 
it would seem to be impossible for jurors 
in any case to exclude from considera- 
tion such books or pictures as have been 
impressed upon their feelings. A genetic 
psychologist will think it impossible for 
any juror to do anything else than use a 
very personal standard of guilt. There- 
fore this law should be declared uncon- 
stitutional. A similarity in the results 
only means a similarit}^ in the symptoms 
that are imposed upon and adopted for 
our mob-neurosis. 

If the accused words do not of neces- 
sity imply and convey the suggestion of 
obscenity, then .some courts will receive 
and other courts will reject, evidence 
aliunde, to eke out a case. 

Again, the Federal statute uses the 
word “knowingly” in connection with 
mailing “obscenity.” Since the quality 
of “obscenity,” etc., is imponderable 
and undefinable, what is it that consti- 
tutes “knowingly”? He knows that he 
deposits a print in the mail. Must he 
also read and know its contents? Must 
it be presumed as a matter of law, that 
everyone who dei)osits matter in a mail- 
box knows its contents? Ileyond that, 
must he guess infallibly what this or that 
judge or jury will think of its “obscen- 
ity” under a statute which does not de- 
fine obscenity? If so, then one’s crimi- 
nality depend.s, not ui)on the contents of 
the letter or book: not upon any statu- 
tory standards; but upon the defend- 
ant’s faulty knowledge of the psycho- 
sexual coinjilexes of the particular 
persons, unknown to him, who some day 
in the future will be authorized to try 
him for mailing “obscenity.” 

Since the judgments about obscenity 
differ from person to jierson, and from 
one community to another, we may ask: 
What type of psycho-sexual complex 
has received the judicial approval? 
One judge used this language: “Sitting 
as the court does in this case, instead of 
the jur>", it may not apply to the facts 
its own method of analysis or processes 
of reasoning as a judge, but should try 
to reflect in the findings the common 
experience, observation, and judgment 


of the jury of average intelligence.” (50 
Federal Reporter 921). In other words, 
if the judge has a superior intelligence 
about the psychology of sex, he must 
renounce that and reflect the average 
ignorance of some hypothetical jury. 
But we have been taught that only the 
legislature can fix the criteria of guilt. 

According to the last decision, a de- 
fendant would be convicted, not because 
he knew the book to be “ obscene ’ ’ ; nor 
because he failed to guess correctly how 
the judge’s psycho-sexual complexes 
would react to the book ; but what guess 
the judge would make about the psy- 
cho-sexual symptoms of a purely hypo- 
thetical (that i.s, imaginary) jury of 
the future. And that is “law” and 
constitutes “due process of law”!!! 
According to the judicial wisdom or 
ignorance. 

Another court said that ‘ ‘ a book to be 
ob.scene must appear so to the mind of 
the pure, not of the impure merely.” 
But who will sit in judgment on the 
jurors and judges, to discover the ex- 
istence within them of the qualifying 
degree of “purity”? What is the test 
of the i)roper degree of purity, anj'how ? 

Although the statute saj’s nothing 
about “immoral influence” as a test of 
“obscenity,” some courts have unlaw- 
fully legislated that into the statute. 
Now it is not the inherent quality of the 
book that counts, but its hypothetical in- 
fluence upon some hypothetical person. 
However, we still wish to know Avhose 
“moral” standard is to be applied? 
What type of person, with what degree 
of psycho-sexual morbidity, with what 
degree of general or sexual intelligence, 
shall we imagine as apphdng the test of 
“moral influence”? Or, as submitting 
to the test of being influenced to im- 
morality by it? Moral standards are a 
matter of geography, personal age and 
intelligence, or relative psj-cho-sexual 
health or pathology, all rationalized with 
varying degrees and qualities of cultural 
acquisition and self-understanding. Now 
it appears as if the crime of “obscenity” 
consisted in not guessing right about all 
these unknowable, imponderable factors 
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in the psychology of the yet unknown 
future judges. 

“Immoral influence’^ upon whom? 
Or upon what type of person? One 
court has said that the inquiry as to 
the tendency of the accused document 
must be limited to the liability of it to 
corrupt the actual recipients. Thus some 
courts hold that a physician, medical 
student, or clergj’man, etc., may be pre- 
sumed to be sufficiently immune against 
any further depravity of their “morals” 
and therefore may receive what is pro- 
hibited to others. Here another question 
presents itself, which has never yet re- 
ceived judicial attention. Is the pre- 
sumption of immunity in members of 
the professional classes a conclusive pre- 
sumption of law ? Or may it be contra- 
dicted by evidence as to the character 
and suggestibility of a particular profes- 
sional addressee? Must it be conclusively 
presumed that the non-professional ad- 
dressee of an indicted book is not im- 
mune to a mental temptation provocative 
of sensual desires ? Or, can it be shown 
by evidence that some of them are as 
immune as medical students and clergy- 
men? Are sensual desires as such, im- 
moral, or is it only those desires which 
eventuate in penalized sexuality? 

It is officially held that you may sell 
or send to members of the learned pro- 
fessions and artists, what you cannot sell 
or send to others. Experts in sexual 
psychology may doubt that these privi- 
leged obscenists are necessarily beyond 
the temptations of the flesh. How can 
the book-seller know the fact? Or, is it 
determined by a prima facia or conclu- 
sive presumption of law? But again 
the book-seller is penalized for not an- 
ticipating correctly the speculative and 
problematical opinion of some future 
and unknown hypothetical judicial func- 
tionary, about the immunity to immoral 
influence of another hypothetical guess 
of the future, w^hich immunity is deter- 
mined according to unknown standards 
of “morality,” and unknown degrees of 
pathologic suggestibility. That seems 
to have about as much certainty as our 
guess about the opinion of an imaginary 


College of Cardinals, about the number 
of angels that can dance simultaneously 
on the point of a needle. And yet — and 
yet, judges who claim to be sane and are 
supposed to be intelligent, enforce such 
meaningless statutes, in the name of 
law and morals I 

Other courts hold that the moral in- 
fluence of the accused document must be 
judged ' ‘ without regard to the character 
of the person to whom they are di- 
rected.” “It must be calculated with 
the ordinary reader to deprave him.” 
Another court, whose judge may have 
been more pathologically sensitive, de- 
cided that a “tendency to vitiate the 
public taste” is an element of the crimi- 
nality. What is the lawful standard of 
taste? VV’hat degree of esthesiomania 
must be assumed ? Only an ‘ ‘ educated ^ ’ 
moron could announce such a standard 
of criminality, or would attemj)t to. 

Other courts have ignored actual im- 
moral influence, and have said that it is 
enough if the accused document “have a 
icndcncy to suyyest impure and libi- 
dinous thoughts in the minds of those 
open to the influence of such thought.” 
Here then the standard is not the con- 
tents of that which is sent, or the intent 
of the sender, or its power for actual 
immorality, but its capacity to suggest 
libidinous thoughts to the most extreme 
case of psycho-sexual pathology. No! 
Not in fact that. In reality it is what a 
judge or juror may say is that, because 
of the unconscious processes of his own 
need, to defend himself against the se- 
cret accusations of his own guilty-in- 
feriority feeling. This is “law” ac- 
cording to gentlemen whose black robes 
and solemn faces inhibit a sense of hu- 
mor, and whose psycho-sexual complexes 
preclude them from understanding or 
co-ordinating the known facts of sexual 
psychology with the settled doctrines of 
constitutional law. 

Another court held that the essence of 
the crime is that it is “ offensive to deli- 
cacy.” Apparently this judge acted 
as if he was too ignorant to know that 
sexual “delicacy” has many varieties, 
according to various degrees of psycho- 
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sexual pathology or healthy-mindedness. 
Probably there was sufficient intelligence 
to know that. However, the judge’s 
probable unconscious guilty-inferiority 
feeling, prevented him from acting on 
that intelligence. If a line could be 
drawn between these different degrees 
of psycho-sexual delicacy, it should be 
drawn and defined in the statute, as a 
guide to citizens and jurors. Since it 
is not drawn there, and since Congress 
could not delegate this legislative power 
to the courts or to executive officers in 
the post-office department, the statute 
is unconstitutional. That it is not held 
to be unconstitutional can be explained 
only by means of the sexual complexes 
in the minds of judges. 

Another court, as if unconsciously 
striving to be more ridiculous than the 
rest, made ^Uivhecoming^* the criminal 
quality or standard of ^‘obscenity.” 
Another court held that ‘‘unbecoming 
or even profane” language is not neces- 
sarily prohibited by the statute. 

One court says that for obscenity 
‘‘that which shocks the ordinary and 
common sense of men as an indecency is 
the test.” In another case the judicial 
language is this: ‘‘The court * * * must 
not allow a hypocritical judgment to 
take advantage of the elasticity of the 
language used by Congress * * * by 
bringing within the act words and 
thoughts that are only rude, impolite, or 
not in good taste, according to standards 
of decency prescribed by the purists in 
language and thought.” But our con- 
stitutional guarantee of “due process of 
law” prohibits an “elasticity of lan- 
guage ’ ’ in the criteria of guilt in a penal 
statute. Why did the judge overlook 
that, and so fail to declare the “ob- 
scenity” law unconstitutional? 

One court says that ‘ ‘ there are in the 
language words known as words obscene 
in themselves.” Another court says: 
“There is not a single word in the lan- 
guage, however coarse, low or vulgar, 
that may not be and is not often used 
to convey proper and decent ideas, and 
it is a mawkish and really an indelicate 


and immodest sensitiveness that blushes 
at a word which may be used obscenely, 
but which the occasion and the context 
show not to be so used.” 

All these foregoing judicial efforts to 
supply wholly unlawful personal tests of 
“obscenity” only demonstrate that it 
cannot be done in terms of the qualities 
of that which is read, heard, viewed, or 
sent through the mails. It remains to 
find judges who are approximately free 
from the usual unconscious influences of 
sexual guilt, which Puritanism imposes 
upon each succeeding generation. Only 
such a judge can combine the under- 
standing and the courage to declare 
these laws unconstitutional. 

Thoodoro Sehroeder: Free Press Anthology 
(1909); ""Obscene** Literature and Constitu- 
tional Law (1911) ; Free Speech Bibliography 
(1922; viii, sex motive). 

T. S. 

OBSCENITY-PURITY COMPLEX. 

Psychologically the obscenity-purity 
complex is but a special aspect of our 
conflicting attitudes toward sex, such as 
})robably all persons experience in some 
measure. It is always basically a con- 
flict between the lure and fear of sex. 
From this conflict come all of our 
irreconcilable moral theories and values. 
Some have this moral conflict with the 
involvement of emotions that are patho- 
logically intense. These become the 
crusaders for both new and old moral 
codes. A pathologic intensity of the 
lure and fear over sex produces the ex- 
treme of Puritan zeal, which at the same 
time measures the intensity of the sen- 
sual lure for which that zeal is an un- 
conscious mask and escape. The lure of 
sex may be so strong and shameful, as to 
exclude the physical factors from con- 
sciousness. Then the psychologic con- 
sequences of sex are denied any connec- 
tion with it. Unconsciousness of the sex 
lure does not preclude its obsessing in- 
fluence in our unconscious mentation. 

This unconsciousness of sex in the 
Puritan obsession, is not necessarily per- 
manent. It often happens that the sup- 
pressed and “repressed” sensualism be- 
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comes conscious. Thiis an extremely 
“pure” girl, later becomes a sexual 
maniac. This mechanism is exhibited in 
the case of a former ^vealthy director of 
one Society for the Suj)pression of Vice. 
Ilis suppressed lure of sex finally broke 
through, and he was arrested while sur- 
rounded by a bevy of nude Avomen. He 
was then taken to a sanitarium. Some 
psychiatrists would say that he should 
haAT been taken to that sanitarium when 
he first became an official “vice” sup- 
pressor. Because this last mentioned 
symptomatic act was in harmony Avith 
our dominant mob psychosis, it Avas not 
appraised at its true Avorth or meaning. 
Ilis suppression and indulgence in sex 
Avere but different extreme symptoms of 
the same morbid inner conflict. 

IIoAveA'er, so Avidespread is the accejfl- 
ance of the Puritan symptom of psycho- 
sexual pathology, that morbid ])uritan- 
ism is still thought of as moral idealism, 
and still passes for .something of social 
value, rather than as a symptom of 
psycho-sexual disorder. When our pres- 
ent strivings toAvard mental hygiene 
cease to be a racket, the real mental 
hygienists Avill find the courage to attack 
our present, popular, and numerous 
moral .superstition.s. 

The Wa.shington psych iatri.st, William 
Alanson White, has well said: “The 
man Avho expres.ses abhorrence for a cer- 
tain act is much nearer the i)ossibility 
of .such an act himself than is he Avho 
can vicAv it undisturbed and Avith a 
judicial attitude of mind ; he tlierefore 
must .summon all his reserves to escape 
it” {Mechanism of Character Forma- 
tion). I Avould carr\" this theory a little 
further or rather make it more specific. 
I haA’e found that like our yjhysical 
energy, in the case of our psychologic en- 
thusia.sm.s, action and reaction, love and 
hate, are equal. I have found that the 
zeal of the Puritan or religious denun- 
ciation of any particular manifestation 
of sex, is an exact measure of the in- 
tensity of its lure for such a person. 

T. S. 
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Oestrus, commonly termed the “heat 
])eriod” in the female mammal, is a defi- 
nite physiologic state expressing itself 
through a passive willingness in some 
species, or an aggre.ssive desire in others, 
to copulate with the male. Ovulation is 
the process of discharging the ovum or 
egg from its cajisule, the Graafian 
follicle, in the ovary. 

Ovulation is a violent process since it 
involves the breaking or rujituring ot‘ 
the epithelial capsule containing the 
ovum as well as the surface e])ithelium 
of the ovary. Tiie egg thus freed from 
the ovary normally falls into the funm*! 
of the oviduct or fallopian tube and is 
then conveyed down the tube, during 
which time it may be fertilized by a 
.spermatozoon or male germ-cell. The 
sjiermatozoa are ejaculated into the 
vagina of the female during cojuilation 
which shortly precedes ovulation in 
those animals with a .sharply adjusted 
oestrus expression. After fertilization 
the egg, now the new zygote or embry- 
onic individual, jiasses from the tube 
into the uterus and becomes implanted 
on the uterine wall where it undergoes 
development to that .stage fitting it for 
birth into the outside world. 

Oe.strus, or the periodic mating reac- 
tion in the female, is, of course, not 
limited to the mammalia but is as truly 
expressed in all other classes of the 
vertebrate.s — fishes, amphibia, rejitiles 
and birds. The willingne.ss to mate and 
ovulation ar«i rhythmical functions 
varying widely in the time intervals of 
expression among the females of differ- 
ent species. Some mammals, among 
them the human female, have a short 
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period oestrous rhythm. Ovulation in 
these is repeated at frequent intervals 
of from a few days to a few weeks. This 
short cycle was termed by Ileape a 
dioestrous cycle. There is no definite 
breeding season in such cases and con- 
ception may occur during any month of 
the year. Contrasted with this short 
dioestrous cycle of reproductive activity 
is the longer timed condition or mon- 
oestrous cycle in which the female 
ovulates and accepts the male only once 
j)er year, or, as in the dog, at intervals 
of about six months. As a rule oestrus 
in the monoestrous cycle is closely as- 
sociated with the seasons of the year. 
Certain species breed or mate only dur- 
ing the spring season, others in summer 
and others during autumn. The young 
are therefore produced at quite definite 
season depending upon the length of the 
gestation period following the mating 
time. 

Not all long cycle mammals are sea- 
sonal in their reactions. Although the 
bitch, for exami)le, ovulates but twice a 
year and mates only at these times, there 
is little if any seasonal influence on the 
oestrous reaction. In reviewing the 
dates of more than five hundred ac- 
curately recorded matings among vari- 
ous breeds of dogs, these are found to 
sj)read through every month of the year. 
Consecpiently the whelping of puppies 
occurs at all seasons, approximately 
sixty days after the mating date. There 
are })ossibly two poorly expressed an- 
nual reproductive peaks for the dog, 
one in early winter, Deeember-January, 
and the other in early summer. May- 
June. 

The relation between oestrus and 
ovulation in mammals has for long been 
a subject of much investigation and 
speculation. Numerous questions have 
arisen. Does ovulation only occur dur- 
ing oestrus? Does it occur at this time 
whether copulation takes place or not, 
that is, is ovulation spontaneous or in- 
duced by copulation ? If ovulation is 
timed against the period of acceptance 
of the male by the female does the egg 
leave the ovary before or after the 


female accepts the male? When does 
ovulation occur in the human female 
and is this relative time always the 
same in one individual, and further, is 
it the same for all individuals ? 

These questions arise on account of 
the fact that ovulation in the mammal 
is an invisible or internal occurrence. 
In the cases of fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles and birds the egg, after leaving the 
ovary, passes very promptly through the 
oviducts to be deposited outside. In 
such cases the time relationship of ovi- 
position to other reproductive phe- 
nomena is very readily observed. The 
intervals between the moments of copu- 
lation and the fertilization of the egg 
have not been difficult to determine in 
species that lay their eggs into the 
water or into nests. 

The relation of the heat-period to 
ovulation in the mammal has been in- 
vestigated for almost a century — since 
the discovery of the mammalian egg in 
the bitch by Carl Ernst Von Baer. In 
many mammals the heat-period or oes- 
trus is associated with a pronounced 
and visible discharge of fluid from the 
female genitalia. This discharge or 
flow makes it evident that the female is 
either ready to mate or is approaching 
the mating season and sometime during 
this period ovulation is supposed to 
occur. In other mammals, such as most 
of the rodents which are commonly used 
for laboratory studies, there is very 
little or no visible external sign of 
oestrus. The time of ovulation in these 
mammals was until recently entirely 
problematical. In some of those ani- 
mals it had long been known that the 
acceptance of the male by the female 
followed almost immediately after par- 
turition or the birth of a litter of young. 

On the basis of this fact studies were 
undertaken to determine the length of 
time between the ovulation following 
parturition and the subsequent ovula- 
tion in cases where no copulation was 
permitted after parturition. Leo Loeb 
made extensive studies of the reproduc- 
tive cycle in the guinea pig from this 
standpoint and furnished valuable in- 
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formation regarding the changes in the 
reproductive tract and ovaries during 
oestrus and ovulation. In these studies, 
however, the state of the reproductive 
tract and ovary was only determined by 
removing the organs at operation or by 
killing the animal and then examining 
the organs, both grossly and micro- 
scopically. 

Other such methods and calculations 
have been employed on various labora- 
tory mammals in studying their repro- 
ductive processes but the unsatisfactory 
element in all these studies has been that 
they failed to follow the individual liv- 
ing female and furnished little means of 
predicting the exact moments of the 
several reactions constituting her oes- 
trous cycles. A study of the living 
animal became necessary in order to de- 
termine a series of consecutive cycles 
in the same individual. An under- 
standing of the oestrous rhythm in a 
given individual is highly important in 
order to analyze the effects of various 
experimental treatments on the physi- 
ologic state and her reproductive proc- 
esses. 

Particularly important and necessary 
are .studies of the influences of various 
internal secretions on the oestrous proc- 
esses. It had been realized that the 
phases of the oestrous cycle are most 
.sensitive in their resi)on.ses to changes 
in the internal conditions of the indi- 
vidual. F’rom the standpoint of experi- 
mental embryology it was also often 
desirable to determine the moments of 
ovulation and fertilization in those 
mammals which are available for studies 
of early mammalian development and 
its modifications. 

Due to these needs for a fuller knowl- 
edge of reproductive proces.ses efforts 
were being made to di.scover an accurate 
means for determining the several stages 
in the oe.strous cycle of the normal fe- 
male mammal. Many investigators were 
engaged in these studies. It was finally 
found that daily examination of smears 
made from the fluid content of the 
mammalian vagina would give a most 
definite means of diagnosing the oes- 


trous stages in the living female. The 
initial study presenting the method and 
correlated facts was made on the guinea 
pig by Stockard and Papanicolaou and 
published in 1917. Following this pub- 
lication similar studies were made by 
numerous investigators. Long and Evans 
1920, 1922 on the rat, Edgar Allen 
1922 on the mouse and many others em- 
ploying different mammals until it was 
clearly shown that examination of the 
fluid of the mammalian vaginal tract as 
described below makes it easily po.ssible 
to diagnose the exact stage in the oes- 
trous cycle as well as to know whether 
the cycle is in normal process, or modi- 
fied, or entirely suppressed. 

It is important at this point to realize 
that the guinea pig, which shows only 
.slight and indefinite external signs of 
oestrus with no recognized prooestrous 
flow, has .shown itself to be a far more 
favorable mammal for a complete analy- 
sis of the oestrous cycle than have those 
species with pronounced external indica- 
tions of heat. Following the thorough 
analyses of the cycles in rodents a more 
complete understanding and diagnosis 
of the ovulation moment and the oes- 
trous stages in primates and other mam- 
mals have been attained. 

Our knowledge of the phenomena of 
oestrus and ovulation in mammals has 
greatly increased within the last twenty 
years. Today delicate modifications in 
the pha.ses of these reactions are being 
used as graded indicators of the effec- 
tiveness of various substances, hormones 
and others, when introduced into the 
body fluids. 

A general description of the changes 
in the fluid of the reproductive tract 
during the oestrous cycle may be given 
at this place in order to make clear a 
consideration of the variations in oestrus 
and ovulation phenomena during the 
life history of the individual. Since the 
cellular changes in the fluid of the 
vagina are so closely similar in a number 
of mammals we base the present descrip- 
tion on the conditions as first recognized 
in the guinea pig. 
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VAGINAL FLUID 

When the fluid content of the va^na 
is examined macroscopically in the liv- 
ing guinea pig it is found to change in 
amount and consistency at regular in- 
tervals. A definite sexual period, or 
oestrus, occurs, and lasts for about 
twenty-four hours. This period returns 
with striking regularity every fifteen to 
seventeen days. Throughout the twenty- 
four hour period fluid is abundant in 
the vagina and during the first half of 
the time is of a foamy, mucous con- 
sistence. The vaginal fluid then changes 
to become thick and rather cheesy and 
finally becomes slowly liquefied and 
serous. The final thin fluid disappears 
after a few hours. Rarely toward the 
end of the process a slight trace of blood 
may occur, giving a red appearance, but 
as a rule the fluid is milky-white or 
creamy color. 

The changes in appearance of the 
vaginal content may be divided into four 
different stages: First, the stage of 
rather clear, frothy mucus lasting from 
six to twelve hours, or even longer, with 
gradual increase in quantity until it be- 
comes very abundant and fills the en- 
tire lumen of the vagina. The female 
will accept the male and copulation 
occurs only during this first stage when 
the frothy fluid is present. 

The second stage, during which the 
vaginal content presents a cheesy con- 
sistence, is shorter, lasting from two to 
four hours, and passes gradually over 
into the third, light serous fluid stage, 
which may last from five to ten hours. 
A fourth stage with occasional slight 
bleeding then follows. Other minor 
changes have been designated by some 
workers, but for general description 
these four chief stages are of greatest 
importance. The succession in which 
the stages follow one another is remark- 
ably definite. 

If the vagina be examined during the 
resting period, or dioestrum, only a 
scant amount of slimy fluid is present 
and this contains few cells as compared 
with the fluid from the four active 
stages of oestrus. 


CELLULAR MOVEMENTS ACCOMPANYING 
THE CHANGES IN NATURE OP THE 
VAGINAL FLUID 

The cellular compositions of smears 
prepared from the vaginal fluid at the 
several stages during oestrus show de- 
cidedly typical appearances. The rela- 
tive proportions of the various cell 
types in the fluid at different stages are 
so definite that with little experience 
one may diagnose the exact sexual state 
of the animal concerned solely by an 
examination of the smear. 

The mucous fluid of the first stage 
contains an abundant mass of cells 
which are of a squamous type and show 
considerable plasmolysis with bent and 
wrinkled cell membranes. The nuclei 
of these cells are very small and pyc- 
notic, sometimes broken into pieces 
and then appearing as coarse black 
grains. The cell protoplasm has de- 
generated, having only a weak affinity 
for the plasma stains, and exhibits a 
reticular structure. Such cells derived 
from the wall of the vagina characterize 
this first stage by their predominance 
over other types. 

There are also to be seen, particularly 
toward the end of the first stage, a cer- 
tain number of elongate, cornified cells 
without nuclei, which are desquamated 
in larger masses from the more external 
portions of the vagina. These cells con- 
trast in appearance with the earlier 
type cells, since in smears stained with 
hematoxylin and eosin they present a 
decidedly red color, while the early first 
type cells are almost gray. The red 
cells rather serve to indicate an inter- 
mediate period between the first and 
second stages of the flow, and may 
really be found during both stages but 
particularly at the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second stage. In 
addition to the two types, other kinds of 
cells may also be found in a first stage 
smear but these are never present in 
abundance nor are they so characteristic 
as the two above mentioned. Leucocytes 
are very scarce or strikingly absent 
from the first-stage smear. All of the 
cells float freely in the mucous fluid 
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without assuming any definite arrange- 
ment. 

During the second stage the vaginal 
fluid becomes crowded with enormously 
increasing numbers of cells, thus bring- 
ing about the cheese-like consistence of 
the discharge. These cells are chiefly 
derived from the upper regions of the 
vagina with a few from the uterus and 
they exhibit to a high degree the healthy 
architecture of an epithelial cell in 
contrast to the plasmolized first-stage 
cells. The nuclei are fairly well pre- 
served, showing only slight signs of 
degeneration. The protoplasm has not 
greatly deteriorated and gives a good 
staining reaction, thus differing from 
the gray-staining first cells. The second 
stage cells are present in great (pianti- 
ties while the mucous secretion dimin- 
ishes more and more until it almost 
disappears. This stage is of short dura- 
tion — only two to four hours. 

In all mammals that have been 
studied, the Graafian follicle breaks and 
ovulation occurs as the second stage 
ends. 

The third stage begins with the 
liquefaction of the cheesy mass. Oils 
of the second stage become less and less 
numerous, while myriads of polymor- 
phonuclear leucocytes appear among 
them. This shower f)f leuc(»cytes is a 
most .striking occurrence following im- 
mediately after ovulation. As the 
shifting in cellular composition })ro- 
ceeds, finally each of the epithelial cells 
becomes i.solated from others of its kind 
and lies in the midst of a number of 
leucocytes. The apparent effect of the 
leucocytes is to dissolve their way into 
the interior of the cell bodies. These 
appearances are never due, as might 
possibly be supposed, to the epithelial 
cells having devourcid the leucocytes. 
The de.structive influence of the leu- 
cocytes begins before the desquamated 
epithelial cells have fallen away from 
the wall of the uterus and vagina, yet it 
probably continues after the cells are 
free in the lumen of the vagina. The 
dissolving power of the leucocytes ap- 


parently causes the liquefaction of the 
cheesy mass of epithelial cells. 

As the third stage nears its end the 
material within the vagina is a thin 
fluid containing a great number of 
leucocytes as well as many epithelial 
cells of the second stage type, some of 
which carry leucocytes within their 
bodies. These leucocyte-containing cells 
are fairly typical of the third stage. As 
would be expected, the leucocytes within 
the cells very soon show signs of de- 
generation, never staining so clearly as 
those outside. 

The fourth stage shows the same con- 
dition as the preceding but often at this 
time a slight hemorrhage may take place, 
although this does not always occur. 
The hemorrhagic fluid contains in addi- 
tion to the great number of red blood 
corpuscles, a large number of leucocytes 
and also desquamated cells of the second 
stage, .some of which are j^metrated by 
leucocytes. 

The presence of leucocytes is not 
alone confin(*d to the end of \hv heat 
period but numbers of them occur in the 
lumen of the vagina during dioestrum. 
The only time when leucocytes are ab- 
.sent from the vaginal lumen is during 
the first and second stages of the oestrus, 
as de.scribed above. It is of int(*rest 
that copulation occurs during the Indght 
of the fir.st stage when the vagina is 
filled with the frothy mucous secretion 
and the leucocytes are entirely absent — 
both of these conditions contribute* to 
the success of copulation and fertiliza- 
tion. Throughout the first week after 
heat the scant fluid which exists in the 
vagina contains chiefly leucocytes and a 
few atyj)ical desquamated cells. During 
the second week the number of (‘pithelial 
cells increases .steadily, and among these 
atypical cells there may exist isolated 
cells of the fir.st or of the second stage 
types. 

At the fourteenth and fifteenth days 
after the beginning of the last oestrus, 
fir.st .stage cells gradually become more 
abundant and the growing predomi- 
nance of these cells along with the dis- 
appearance of leucocytes indicates the 
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approach of the new period of heat. 

The absence of leucocytes from the 
vaginal lumen at the time of copulation 
is important, since if present they might 
by their dissolving powers or phagocytic 
action exert an injurious effect on the 
spermatozoa and thus interfere with 
their normal function. Later a special 
purpose of the leucocyte seems to be to 
destroy the excess of spermatozoa re- 
maining in the uterus. This frequently 
occurs by a process of phagocytosis. 
The leucocyte by stretching and con- 
tracting finally takes into itself the en- 
tire spermatozoon, the tail being wound 
in circular fashion witliin the cell body. 
The leucocytes, however, apparently ac- 
comj)lish most destruction by their dis- 
solving or disintegrating effects. 

The migration of the leucocytes 
through the walls of the uterus and 
vagina, though not increased in extent, 
is accelerated by the act of copulation 
and the entire oestrous process is 
shorter than in non-copulated females. 
About six hours after copulation the 
third stage is in full development, while 
under virgin conditions a comparable 
stage is reach(*d oidy after at least 
twelve hours from the time when copula- 
tion might have occurred. It may be 
said that copulation tends to hasten 
ovulation, or that the act itself may 
facilitate the bursting of the Graafian 
follicles, which is a very old conception. 

THE rVCLirAL (UIANOES IX THE UTERUS 

AND VAGINA UNDERLYING THE CELL 
CHANGES IN THE VAGINAL SMEAR 

During the dioestrum, or resting 
period, the uterus is lined by a layer 
of cuboidal ciliated epithelium. At this 
time the ej)ithelial cells ])resent a normal 
and vigorous aspect. No loss or break- 
ing down is to be noticed. ^Mitoses are 
not frequent but they are to be seen 
occasionally. A few leucocytes are some- 
times present among the cells of the 
stroma. 

When the heat period begins, the 
uterine epithelium becomes tall and 
columnar and filled with mucus which 
is now secreted in abundant quantity. 


The columnar cells appear closely 
pressed against one another and their 
nuclei are forced into different levels 
in the various cells giving the appear- 
ance of several rows of nuclei. The 
epithelium thus talces on a pseudostrati- 
fied arrangement. At the same time, a 
large number of leucocytes begin to mi- 
grate from the capillaries through the 
stroma and towards the lining epithe- 
lium. The stroma itself is congested 
and possesses a more profuse circula- 
tion than usual. 

These conditions of the uterus are to 
be found in animals killed during the 
first phase of the oestrous period, that 
is, when tlie vagina contains an abun- 
dant mucous fluid filled wuth desqua- 
mated epithelial cells. 

When the second phase of the vaginal 
fluid appears the uterus presents another 
aspect. Leucocytes have accumulated in 
large numbers immediately beneath the 
epithelium, forming in this zone a per- 
fect layer of leucocytes. The stroma 
shows a more advanced degree of con- 
gestion. 

During the third stage greater and 
greater numbers of leucocytes pene- 
trate into the epithelium, some of them 
making their way into the lumen of the 
uterus by passing between the epithe- 
lial cells. Other leucocytes actually 
enter the epithelial cells and lie in their 
interior. Large vacuoles are to be seen 
between the epithelial cells, probably 
produced by the action of the leucocytes. 
Below the disintegrating epithelium 
hematomata are formed by the conges- 
tion of the peripheral capillaries of the 
stroma. A leucocytosis somewhat sim- 
ilar to the above has been described by 
Heape, Konigstein, Blair-Bell and others 
in the uteri of several mammals. 

The broken-down epithelium remains 
until regeneration begins during stage 
four. The reparation apparently starts 
from the necks of the uterine glands 
which have remained intact during the 
process of destruction. A few leucocytes 
are present among the epithelial cells of 
the uterine glands, but this small num- 
ber apparently passes through the 
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epithelium and into the duct without 
injuring the epithelial cells. The stage 
of reparation corresponds to the fourth 
stage, that is, to the period when blood 
is sometimes seen in the vaginal fluid. 
This is not difficult to explain, since 
regeneration and the falling-off of the 
degenerated epithelium take place at the 
same time. Regeneration of the uterine 
epithelium before the oestrous flow has 
ceased is known for other mammals. 

The wall of the vagina undergoes de- 
structive changes somewhat similar to 
those in the uterus except that the des- 
quamation of the vaginal epithelium 
does not occur in cell clumps or groups 
at the end of the third stage. The 
epithelial cells of the vagina are shed 
singly but in increasing numbers from 
the beginning of the heat period up to 
the third stage. The cells which appear 
during the first stage come from the 
superficial layers of the stratified epithe- 
lium and near the outer part of the 
vagina, while during the second stage 
the desquamated squamous cells are de- 
rived from the deeper layers of the vag- 
inal epithelium. This statement does 
not include the cornified cells from near 
the orifice, which are found between the 
first and second stages. The vaginal 
epithelium is also invaded by leucocytes. 
Leucocytic migration is decidedly vig- 
orous during the third stage, about the 
same time that it occurs in the uterus. 

The beginning of desquamation before 
the massive arrival of leucocytes would 
indicate that the primary cause of 
desquamation is not the presence of the 
leucocytes. But, on the contrary, it is 
probably the presence of the altered and 
dying cells during the epithelial dehis- 
cence which induces the extensive mi- 
gration of leucocytes to this surface. A 
congestion of the capillaries of the mu- 
cosa also takes place in the vagina, and 
slight hemorrhages may occur as in the 
uterus, when the destruction of the 
stratified ei)ithelium chances to extend 
into the tunica propria. 

During dioestrum, or rest period, the 
desquamation of epithelium from the 
vagina does not stop completely and the 


scant vaginal fluid always contains some 
desquamated cells. At the same time, 
and probably connected with the shed- 
ding process, the exodus of leucocytes 
also continues, although in a very mild 
degree as compared with their migra- 
tion during heat. The “ intermenstrual 
fluid, therefore, always contains a few 
leucocytes and scattered epithelial cells. 

THE OVARIAN CHANGES AND THE CELLS OP 
THE VAGINAL SMEAR 

Ovaries fixed during exact stages of 
the oestrous cycle show that every 
change taking ])lace in the uterus and 
vagina corresponds with a change in 
the ovary. At the beginning of the first 
stage the ovaries possess large, ripe fol- 
licles. The nuclei of the eggs contained 
in the follicles are in a resting condition. 
The theca folliculi shows the beginning 
of a slight congestion. As this conges- 
tion becomes more and more pronounced, 
the first stage of oestrus advances and 
by the beginning of the second stage the 
follicular congestion is highly developed. 

The ripe follicles break at about the 
end of the second or the beginning of 
the third stage. The vaginal smear 
gives exact information on the time 
when ovulation occurs. It may be re- 
called that at this time the active 
leucocytosis begins in the uterus and the 
vagina. The ovaries are not omitted 
from this active migration of the leuco- 
cytes. A number of leucocytes are to 
be seen in the corpus luteum during its 
early development, but great numbers 
of leucocytes are to be found mainly in 
the atretic follicles, which are now be- 
coming the seat of regressive and degen- 
erative processes. 

The ruptured follicles very quickly 
begin to undergo a reorganization and 
growth, resulting in the formation of 
the corpora lutea. Even during the 
third stage the corpus luteum is already 
a well-circumscribed body commencing 
its differentiation with the ingrowth of 
vascular tissue of the theca folliculi into 
the hypertrophied follicular epithelium. 
This condition is more advanced during 
the fourth stage, when reparation be- 
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gins in the uterus. The well-formed 
mature corpus luteum exists on the day 
following oestrus and the uterine epithe- 
lium soon returns to the typical resting 
condition. 

THE NATURE OF THE OESTROUS PROCESS 

Considering the above changes in the 
various parts of the female reproduc- 
tive tract and the ovary, one is impressed 
by the striking similarity between these 
reactions and the ordinary inflammatory 
processes which follow acute irritation 
or infection. Few, if any, normal physi- 
ological changes in the mammalian body 
cause structural reactions so typically 
the same as those usually recognized 
under pathological conditions as does 
the process of ovulation. The oestral 
reactions emphasize the fact that inflam- 
matory processes are, after all, really 
physiologic, that is, functional responses 
for protective and regenerative purposes. 
Inflammation begins with an unusual 
dilatation of the small blood vessels in 
a limited region, a partial stagnation of 
blood results, and an active migration of 
leucocytes from the vessels into the sur- 
rounding tissues occurs. 

The effect of these conditions causes 
an accumulation of lymph and tissue 
juices’* in the region, and under the in- 
fluence of the leucocytes pus is usually 
formed. The dilatation and congestion 
in the vessels around the enlarging 
Graafian follicle, and the same condition 
in the walls of the vagina and uterus 
during the first stage of oestrus, is a 
physiological inflammation, and the vig- 
orous migration of leucocytes into the 
tissues of these organs is a further step 
to be followed by a breaking-down and 
sloughing-off of the surface epithelia. 

The cause of these oestrous changes is 
the periodic presence in the blood of a 
chemical product or hormone either pro- 
duced or else induced from other glands 
by certain of the ovarian cells. This 
hormone seems to exert a selective effect 
upon the reproductive tract, yet other 
organs secondarily associated with re- 
production, such as the mammary glands 
and even the sympathetic nervous sys- 


tem, are less acutely affected. The pe- 
riodic arrival of this material in the 
ovary calls forth the acute inflammatory 
reaction rhythmically seen in the fertile 
female. The absence of the ovary or an 
interference with the occurrence of the 
hormone eliminates all of the oestrous 
reactions. Modifications or slight inter- 
ference with the production of the ova- 
rian material causes corresponding modi- 
fications in the uterine reactions and in 
the cellular composition of the vaginal 
smear. Thus the vaginal smear may 
serve as an indicator for natural or ex- 
perimental modifications of the ovarian 
reaction ; for example, during starvation 
and marked under-feeding the ovarian 
reaction is'reduced and ovulation may 
be actually suppressed. The cellular 
composition of the vaginal smear then 
loses its normal periodic variations. 

The influence of other glands of in- 
ternal secretion upon the ovarian re- 
action as well as the effects of toxins 
and unusual chemical conditions within 
the body have been studied in recent 
years by the aid of the vaginal smear as 
an indicator of the ovarian state. This 
may be termed a cytological indicator 
and it is often as delicate and reliable 
in its response as one might expect a 
physical or chemical indicator to be. 

HUMAN OVULATION 

In order to locate the day of ovula- 
tion in the human female, oestrous 
changes have been widely studied for a 
very long time with the most varied and 
confusing results. By careful applica- 
tion of the vaginal smear method as 
discussed above, Papanicolaou has re- 
cently analyzed the human period with 
considerable clearness. There is indi- 
vidual variation, but ovulation in women 
generally occurs on the eleventh or 
twelfth day following the beginning of 
the menses. 

As is well known, oestrus and ovula- 
tion occur only during the adult repro- 
ductive state of the female’s life. In 
the young immature and not fully sized 
female the ovary is inactive and oestrus 
does not occur. The onset of ovarian 
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activity in the child is indicated by the 
growth and development of the sec- 
ondary female sex characters, the mam- 
mary glands and the rounded feminine 
configuration. When these characters 
are fairly expressed the first oestrus 
appears. In a temperate climate this 
normally occurs in the white races at 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth year. 
The female at this age is considerably 
under the fully grown adult size. ]\Iany 
mammals in widely different orders — 
guinea pigs, dogs, cows and humans, to 
cite only a few — become sexually ma- 
ture and may reproduce before they 
have acquired the fully adult size. 

The processes of oestrus and ovulation 
continue in the white human female in 
a definitely rhj^hmical manner for about 
thirty-five years. Thus near the fif- 
tieth year of life the reproductive ca- 
pacity ceases and the so-called meno- 
pau.se begins. This cessation of ovarian 
function is not sudebm, although it 
comes about rather rapidly within a few 
years. Papanicolaou has found that a 
somewhat indefinite rhythm may be de- 
tected in the vaginal smears of women 
for a number of years after menopause 
has been e.stablished. It is well known, 
of course, that menstrual periods fre- 
quently become \ory irregular and mod- 
ified in expres.sion during the few years 
preceding menopause. 

In old mammals, for example in the 
guinea pig and dog, the oestrous cycles 
become lengthened and irregular 
although there is no clearly recognized 
menopause. Papanicolaou has recently 
found that ven/ old guinea pigs con- 
tinue to ovulate although they are sterile 
when bred to fertile males. A study of 
vaginal smears has shown that this ste- 
rility is due to a distortion of the inter- 
vals occupied by the several stages of 
the oestrous cycle. Stage one, which 
should last for about twelve hours, may 
be drawn out to three or four days and 
a copulation taking place during this 
stage may anticipate ovulation so far 
as to fail in fertilizing the eggs. 

The second stage may also last for 
several days instead of for only a few 


hours and so on until the cycle is drawn 
out into what one may describe as a 
slow chronic expression. Although the 
reproductive i)hase of the life cycle in 
lower mammals is not so sharply set off 
between puberty and menopause as in 
the human female yet there is a chronic 
fading out and di.scobrdination of the 
reproductive process and in nature the 
individual is eliminated either before or 
during this time. Life after oestrus 
and ovulation have ceased, senility, is 
to be looked upon principally as a gift 
from domestication, and man, the most 
domestic animal, has received the longest 
share. 
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C. R. Stoekard and G. N. Papanicolaou, The 
existence of a typical oestrous cycle in the 
guinea pig : with a study of its histological and 
physiological changes (Am. J. Anat., 225, 
1917) ; The vaginal closure membrane, copu- 
lation, and the vaginal plug in the guinea pig, 
with further considerations of the oestrous 
rhythm (Biol. Bull., 222, 1919). 

C. R. S. 

OLD AGE, SEXUAL ACTIVITY IN. 

Of all the faculties and energies, sexual 
power develops last in the human body, 
but as a rule is the first to desert the 
ageing. Sexual impotence in old men 
may therefore be considered physiologi- 
cal. There are enormous individual dif- 
ferences, and not years alone but the 
condition of the individual must be con- 
sidered as of first importance. Fre- 
(piently we see comparatively young 
men exhibiting senility while even very 
old ones may be quite vigorous in every 
respect. 

It is claimed that the sexual power 
begins to diminish around the fifties and 
is usually extinguished when the man 
reaches the age of sixty-five. The au- 
thor, however, is of the opinion, that 
there is no distinct limitation of the re- 
productive powers in old age corre- 
sponding to the meno]>ause of the fe- 
male. Nor is it possible to determine in 
(‘Very case why such and such an in- 
dividual has grown impotent in early 
life while another is still perfectly vig- 
orous at an advanced age. 

It is noticed that in some families a 
premature impotence and in others a 
tardy extinguishment of the sexual 
j)ower is, so to s])eak, hereditary. The 
study of the influence of the activity, 
and the relative or complete suspension 
of the functions of some of the glands 
of internal secretion will enable us to 
explain many of the glaring individual 
differences in regard to sexual capacity 
in old men. 

Too frequent excesses, especially mas- 
turbation in youth and over-careful hus- 
banding of the sexual power are the 
greatest enemies to the preservation of 
virility. It is extinguished earliest in 
persons who never were very vigorous 
and who, on account of this feeble de- 


sire, have acquired renown for virtuous- 
ness. It disappears latest in those who 
may now and then have given rein to 
their irresistible impulses, but without 
committing real excesses too often; who 
have, in a word, given off at all times 
only what they could easily spare. 

Normally the extinguishing of the 
sexual power takes place gradually, the 
act can be performed less and less fre- 
quently, and while the erections may 
be quite vigorous at times, it requires 
more and more of an incitement to reach 
the final orgasm. Old men sometimes 
complain that desires and erections are 
satisfactory, but ejaculation of semen 
can be obtained only with great effort 
or not at all. 

Chouryguine,^ who dissected the sex- 
ual organs of twenty-one individuals 
fifty-five to eighty-eight years old, found 
various and considerable structural 
changes in the blood vessels, the nerves 
and their endings, the tunica albuginea, 
and the corpora cavernosa. These al- 
terations alone could explain the ensu- 
ing sexual incapacity without any re- 
gard to the conditions of the sexual cen- 
ter in the brain and the spinal cord. 
The degenerative changes, however, did 
not always correspond with the age of 
the individual, and were sometimes 
found in relatively young men. The 
autopsies of old men by Dupley, Deiu, 
and others show that even octogenarians 
have well-developed spermatozoa, which 
does not prove that they are virile, but 
only that they may be so. 

Quite often we see old men who have 
conserved all their bodily faculties but 
the sexual. The reverse hardly ever 
happens with the exceptions of cases 
where the sexual desires and even the 
possibility of the actual use reappears, 
even in decrepit persons after it was 
extinguished for a shorter or longer pe- 
riod. We must consider that paresis 
and fibroid degeneration of the prostatic 
gland may be the underlying cause of 
such a rekindling of the sexual power 
and may even explain the committing 

1 Vratch, December 18, 1897. 
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of various acts punishable by law in 
heretofore respectable old men. 

As to those cases in which death oc- 
curred soon after some old gentleman 
had entered into married life or those 
cases of sudden death before, during, or 
after coition, nothing is proved by them 
since we hear constantly of persons dy- 
ing slowly or suddenly without having 
thought of marriage or of sexual inter- 
course for a long time past. Again we 
also see men rejuvenated by the side of 
young wives and living to an advanced 
age. At any rate, those old men who 
are still in possession of a good re- 
mainder of their sexual power have a 
better prospect of a long life than those 
who in a decrepit state are condemned 
to a virtue which is not always volun- 

The writer believes that satisfying 
real sexual wants is advantageous to old 
age, as it contributes to stimulate the 
energy in the assimilation of material; 
it buoys up and makes the heart rejoice ; 
it helps to keep up cheerfulness, which 
is generally reduced in old people, and 
therefore may properly be considered as 
a means of favoring longevity. Mal- 
chow ^ calls it ‘‘the rejuvenating influ- 
ence of conscious po.sse.ssion of an abil- 
ity for the expression of love.’^ 

Modern authors are conforming to these 
ideas. Edward Martin, ^ for instance, knew 
of one man w’ho at the age of seventy-eight 
had begotten a child, and who stated that his 
erections were as vigorous as in youth, and 
that he performed the sexual act frequently 
and satisfactorily. This man’s powers were 
possibly kept alive by his marriage with a 
young and vigorous woman. 

Voronoff says: *‘The phenomena may be 
even better observed in debilitated old men 
who, in reality, are physiological castrates, 
devitalized by the exhaustion of years. When 
their sex glands cease to function, when they 
have lost the ardors of affection, a character- 
istic modification of their physical, moral and 
intellectual condition takes place, which their 
families and friends are quick to notice. Even 
those of an affectionate disposition become 
egotists, make everything turn around their 
own precious persons and arc indifferent to 

2 The Sexual JAfe^ 1913, p. 299. 

^Impotence and Sterility. Hare’s System 
of Practical Therapeutics, vol. Ill, p. 661. 


occurrence which previously would not have 
failed to move them. If Goethe, that uni- 
versal genius, produced admirable works to 
the end of his days, if at the same time he 
evinced an astonishing degree of physical ac- 
tivity and energy, even during the last years 
of his life, it was because he was able to fall 
madly in love with a young girl of nineteen, 
at the age of seventy-four, and dying at 
eighty-three with the words — See that charm- 
ing woman’s head with black curls against a 
black background — bade adieu to the world.” 

The case of Goethe, is that of all men, 
who, reaching a very advanced age, con- 
tinue to show themselves sturdily active, 
mentally clear, full of alfectionate and 
generous feelings. Their sex glands still 
retain a sufficient number of active cells 
and nourish their love of life, in contrast 
to the old man whose glands have atro- 
phied. 

In the manifestation of his physical 
and intellectual qualities varying ac- 
cording to the individual, man him.self 
is worth whatever his sex glands are 
worth. We must repeatedly emphasize 
that satisfying real sexual wants can 
be but advantageous to old age. 

V. G. V. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY, SEX 
FACTORS IN. The plan of treatment 
in this contribution is as follows: I. Sex 
and ocular anatomy and physiology in 
(a) the lower animals and in (b) man. 
II. Sex and eye diseases in {a) the lower 
animals and in (b) man. 

I. Sex and Ocular Anatomy and 
Physiology 

The Lower Animals. In moBt unicellular 
animals, for example Ameba, there are no 
eyes, and, in absolutely all, there is no sex. 
No relations, therefore, between eyes and sex 
in the Protozoa can exist. 

In the colonial organisms, which arc the 
first of the Metazoa, or many-celled animals, 
there comes into existence — birth. A one- 
celled organism, the Ameba for example, re- 
produces by fission — self -constriction of its 
entire body into two. That means that the 
same Ameba keeps on living indefinitely. The 
Ameba, biologically speaking at least, is im- 
mortal. 

The Metazoa, however, are too complex to 
reproduce by fission. Certain individual cells, 
therefore, in, e.g., the Volvox, specialize in 
procreation. Each of those specialized pro- 
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ereativo Volvox cells undergoes a series of self* 
divisions until it forms a tiny sphere of cells 
which ‘ * migrates into the interior of the 
parent sphere [the parent sphere is hollow] 
and develops into a new colony. Within a 
short time the walls of the parent break, 
liberating the imprisoned young, which con- 
tinue the existence of the species’* (Jordan). 
That was and still is the most primitive birth 
the world has ever known — the first case of a 
new animal coming out of the interior of a 
parent. 

Hand in hand with birth came death. Soon 
after the exit of its young the parent Volvox, 
contrary to the case with the fissioned Ameba, 
dies — dies because the various cells of its 
community organism eventually poison one an- 
other to such an extent that each and every 
one of them ages, especially in the course of 
the reproductive process, even until it ceases 
to live. Death is the price life pays to get 
a higher existence both for itself and for its 
offspring. Not sin brought death into the 
world, but the attainment of excellence. 

The method of Volvox reproduction just 
described is only one of two which it possesses. 
In the second procedure there occurs for the 
first time among animals a differentiation and 
separation of the sexes, male and female. The 
male cell and the female are thrown off by 
the parent into the water. These, uniting, 
form new Volvoces outside the parent’s body — 
for w'hich reason there is by this method no 
such thing ns birth. Much higher still in the 
animal scale both of these Volvoceau methods 

V..W 

sexes) in water (amniotic fluid), though tn- 
side the mother’s body, and, later, undergo 
birth in addition. 

In the Volvox, however, and all the colonial 
(early Metazoan) animals, although there is 
indeed sex there is nothing in the way of eyes 
excej)t the tiny red eye-spots (stigmata), 
wdiich are primitive indeed and which merely 
serve to show the existence and the direction 
of the source of light (and of heat). Yet sex 
did, conceivably, flourish and develop into 
higher and higher forms largely beneath the 
guidance of the tiny eye-spots. 

The Arthropod Series, — When, fol- 
lowing the steep road of animal devel- 
opment, we reach the Coelenterata (hol- 
low-intestined animals) tve find that the 
great animal highway undergoes a criti- 
cal bifurcation. The left fork of 
this road is called ‘‘The Arthropod 
Series,’^ because its highest destination, 
to date, is the Arthropods — ^with Insects 
at the top. None of the animals in this 
series are man’s ancestors. The right 


fork is termed “The Chordate, or Verte- 
brate, Series,'’ because its final destina- 
tion is the Vertebrates — ^with, at the top, 
Man. 

Inasmuch as time and space limita- 
tions forbid any very detailed considera- 
tion of many phyla in either of these 
series, be it said quite comprehensively 
and once for all that, in many if not 
most of the phyla, eyes and sex have 
acted and reacted upon each other in- 
terminably. Also let us say that, almost 
without exception, in each and every 
phylum, the male has been the dynamic, 
or active, partner, both in courtship and 
in copulation, and the female the static, 
or receptive. This fact has had a 
strongly formative effect on eyes. 

In one great class, the Insecta, or In- 
sects, the group which stands at the top 
of the Arthropod Series, sex and eyes 
have developed such interrelations and 
interactions that startling sexual di- 
morphism in eyes has become an out- 
standing feature of many of the species 
in that group. 

Take, for example, the common honey- 
bee. In that species the two compound 
eyes are almost twice as large in the 

(The three median ocelli, or simple eyes, 
are alike in both sexes.) Moreover, each 
compound eye of the male presents 500 
more eye-units (ommatidia) than do 
those of the queen, the respective num- 
bers being 5500 :5000. Finally, the 5500 
ommatidia of each male’s eye are set in 
close approximation, so that a fairly 
good mosaic picture must be the result 
in the male brain, whereas the various 
eye-units of the queen bee are not in 
contact one with another and the result 
therefore must be a defective, uninte- 
grated image. There is, of course, on 
the nuptial flight, an enormous compe- 
tition among the large number of males 
— several hundred to each hive — ^to over- 
take the queen, and the best-winged, 
best-eyed suitor wins. 

Among the Coleoptera (sheath- 
winged insects) the “fire-fly” (not a 
fly at all, but a beetle, or sheath-winged 
insect) is a striking example of the shap- 
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ing effect which sex and sexual practices 
ofttimes exercise on eyes. In the small 
European fire-fly, Phausis splendidula, 
the female, which is wingless, has, in 
each eye, 300 facets, or eye-units, while 
the male, which is vigorous, assertive 
and strongly winged, has 2500. In the 
large European fire-fly, Lampyris noc- 
tiluca, the numbers are 700:2600. The 
female fire-fly, of whatsoever species 
(popularly known as the “ glow-worm, ’ ' 
though it is of course no worm, but a 
beetle) has on two of its abdominal seg- 
ments “light-organs” for the guidance 
of the male to his copulative goal. All 
day long the female lies in the grass, 
belly downward, but, at night, when the 
copulative instinct comes upon her, she 
turns her abdomen toward the sky, and 
then the transverse bands of her sixth 
and seventh segments throw up their 
clear greenish radiance to the faintly 
shining male. 

In the American “May-fly,” or 
“lightning-bug,” both sexes are quite 
luminous, but the light is whitish and 
intermittent in the flying male, steadier 
and stronger and greenish-blue in color 
in the stationary mate. In the Ameri- 
can species, as in the European, the 
compound eyes of the seeker, or male, 
are always the better developed anatom- 
ically and far more active functionally. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
ocular sexual dimorphism in all the ani- 
mal kingdom is that of another insect, 
the “red orange-scale” of Florida and 
California. The adult female of this 
species is a mere wingless, legless and 
eyeless sac. Not even a trace has she 
of eyes. Devoid of motion beneath a 
round red scale of her own making she 
devotes her entire time to gestation and 
to imbibing, through her long, highly de- 
veloped bill, the nutritious juices from 
fruit, or leaf, or stem — according to the 
site she has chosen. In fact she is noth- 
ing but suck-apparatus and sex- 
apparatus. The male, on the other 
hand, is in appearance so decided a con- 
trast to his partner that few would take 
him to be a member of the same species. 
Strongly winged and strongly legged 


and possessing not one but two pairs 
of eyes, he flies about aggressively, not 
merely for the purpose of finding sus- 
tenance, but, at the proper season, of 
glimpsing his extremely sedentarj^ and 
almost incredibly passive partner and 
performing upon her the copulative act. 

Her eggs she deposits beneath her 
body without moving. Then, like the 
“puerperal’’ Volvox, she dies. 

The eggs hatched, the larvae, male 
and female alike, have each two eyes — 
although no wings. Crawling over the 
tree until they discover a desirable spot, 
they, so to speak, “stake out a location 
and bore a well” by means of their 
powerful beaks. When they moult, the 
female loses her legs, wings, feelers and 
eyes, and becomes a fixture on the 
original spot, while the male, taking 
largely to the air, not only retains all 
that larval equipment, but acquires in 
addition a second pair of wings and, 
actually, a second pair of eyes. 

The Chordate Series. — Turning to the 
second, or right hand, branch of the 
road as shown in “The Animal High- 
way,” we at first pass over the less 
important stations — Nemathelminthes, 
Sagitta, Echinodermata, Hemichordata 
(Acorn-tongue worms), Urochordata 
(Sea squirts) — some of which are para- 
sitic and have no eyes, others of which 
have eyes that are little else than pig- 
ment-splotches, while yet another has 
just one eye and in the larv^ae only, and 
then come to the great common ancestor 
of the Vertebrata — the Amphioxus. 
This tiny animal is, so far as known, 
the first in the animal kingdom to de- 
velop a notochord, the soft precursor of 
the rigid spinal column, and a struc- 
ture which, even to-day and in man, ap- 
pears in the fetus, later becoming 
included in the bony column of verte- 
brae as the pulpy portions of the inter- 
vertebral discs. In the spinal marrow 
of this transparent animal there lie nu- 
merous goblet-eyes which appear to be 
the forerunners of all the paired (not 
the median, or pineal) eyes of all verte- 
brates — eyes which, though of protean 
character in the various classes of ver- 
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tebrates, nevertheless present various 
distinguishing marks, and, as a whole, 
are far and away the finest of all eyes 
upon the planet. 

Decided sexual ocular dimorphism is, 
among vertebrates, either extremely rare 
or non-existent. Certain differences in 
the eyes of the two sexes do, however, 
appear among Vertebrates. Speaking of 
]\Iammals, the class which mostly inter- 
ests us, females ordinarily have smaller 
eyes than males, but often their eyes 
are larger in proportion to the size of 
th(dr bodies. Not infrequently, too, the 
eyes of the females stand more widely 
oj^en and are more softly hued. 

The Eye as Eroiic Distance-Organ . — 
‘‘The erotic distance-organ of the first 
magnitude is the eye,” says Wilhelm 
r>(ilsehe. That is true, even among the 
lower mammals, in which not infre- 
quently the nose runs the eye a close 
race. Thus, Crocodiles of both sexes 
have rnusk-glands, which s(*nd to incred- 
ible distances their calls of love. Castor, 
a prej)utial secretion of the beaver, is a 
far-reaching lure to the female of the 
species. Certain kinds of deer have a 
“rut-gland” just beneath the eye, which 
answers quite as well: it used to be re- 
garded as a portion of the organ of vi- 
sion and as having to do with the 
lacrymal apparatus. Then again, the 
hair of various i)arts of many animals’ 
bodies exercises an urgent kind of sex- 
lure. Then further, the love cries of 
many animals make their entire appeal 
to the distance organs of audition. 

But, after all, the statement of B61- 
sche is correct, and, largely by means 
of sex-appeal to eyes, it is that — at least 
according to Darwin — “sexual selec- 
tion” has operated to produce, for ex- 
ample, the j)resent-day immense variety 
of bird-species and the beauty of some 
of their plumages. Birds pair and, in 
a good many species, are true to each 
other for a season at least. The pairing 
is preceded by a “courtship,” wherein 
Ihe males not only “put on a show” of 
their vocalistic powers, but, in addition, 
and far more energetically, display the 
brightness and beauty of their feathers. 


The more vocal and highly decorated 
males win the desirable mates and, by 
natural consequence, get to reproduce 
their own captivating characteristics. 
The most typical results of “sexual se- 
lection” by means of vision appear in 
such birds as the pea-fowl, the lyre- 
bird, and the bird of paradise. Wallace 
ascribed the thin, dull colors of most fe- 
male birds to the fact that a glorious 
plumage was “disadvantageous during 
incubation.” 

]\Iany other animals, too, in the Verte- 
brate Series, display a glorious sex- 
appeal to the eye. The butterfly fish, 
for example, which inhabits the rivers 
near the west coast of Africa, undergoes 
as an immediate preliminary to sexual 
intercourse, the most marvelous succes- 
sion of color changes in both the male 
and the female: red, blue, violet, golden 
and even deep, glossy black. Innumer- 
able deep sea fishes have sexual light- 
organs, and, in a great many up-water 
species, the males become quite brilliant 
at the breeding time. Male newts and 
lizards, too, assume a brilliant nuptial 
coloration. 

Among mammals there are certain 
monkeys which stand out most conspicu- 
ous in the matter of sexual eye-appeal. 
The mandrill, for example, has face, 
buttocks and sexual areas quite naked, 
the nose tinted the brightest of possible 
reds, the cheeks deep cobalt blue while 
the sexual i)arts and anus are red and 
the nates a joyful combination both of 
cobalt and of crimson. The so-called 
love-dances, love combats, and love- 
games of various kinds of animals, are 
also manifestly appeals to the eye. On 
the whole, it is not the slightest wonder 
that the eye has been termed “the organ 
of distance love.” 

Man. We have already seen that, 
among mammals, females ordinarily 
have smaller eyes than males but that, 
as a rule, their eyes, in proportion to 
the rest of the body, are the larger. 
This rule holds true in Man. The av- 
erage of each dimension in women ’s 
eyes is, in fact, 0.5 mm. less than in 
men’s. The appearance of a greater ab- 
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solute size in women is due in part to 
the smaller dimensions of the female 
face and head, still more to the greater 
length and width of the palpebral open- 
ing, and even more still, to the greater 
prominence of the eyes — due to the 
larger quantity of fat behind them. 

In women’s eyes there is generally a 
brighter and softer sheen to the cornea, 
a finer and more harmonious distribu- 
tion of pigment in the iris, and a silkier 
gloss as well as a whiter color in the 
exposed portions of the sclera. There 
is also, in women’s eyes, a much less ir- 
regular scattering of pigment in the 
sclera, much less frequency of pinguec- 
ula and pterygium, and decidedly fewer 
and smaller bloodvessels in the areolar 
tissue between the sclera and the con- 
junctiva. There is further in women a 
freer and quicker motion of the globes 
— a condition productive of the effect 
of greater animation. Finally, women 
have larger tear glands,^ tear sacs and 
lacrj^mal ducts. 

Quite as in the case of many lower 
animals, the organs of distance love are 
three in number : hearing, smell and 
sight. How many a man has been at- 
tracted powerfully to some woman by 
the sound of her peculiarly feminine 
voice! Then too, as in many of the 
lower animals, the odor of human hair 
is, at certain seasons, a powerful lure 
to many. True it is that the special 
beauty of the human figure lies in its 
nakedness — its freedom from animal 
hair. Nevertheless, the crinose islands 
still remaining on the human form — 
the pubes, the arm-pits, the head, the 
beard-parts and the brows above the 
eyes — still are powerful broadcasters 
even to the degenerate noses of mankind. 

Most importantly, however, in the 
sexual sense of course, the hair on the 
brows appeals to the other sex’s eyes.^ 

^ Facts which, as my friend, Professor 
Ludwig Plate, writes me, ^^jeder Ehemann aus 
praktischer Erfahrung bestatigen kann. 

2 Eyebrows appear almost exclusively in 
mankind. So too, as a sex-inherited charac- 
teristic, the mustaches. Hairs that appear on 
the same locations in cats, swine and certain 
other animals, are ‘‘sinus hairs, organs of 


They are indeed a kind of overlining of 
the eyes, insomuch as they serve to en- 
large and emphasize the meaning of that 
organ — much in the way that under- 
lining serves to enlarge and re-inforce 
the significance of a written or printed 
word. When eyebrows have been 
shaved off, how small and insignificant 
appear the eyes! 

But eyes that are correctly overlined 
and right in other ways esthetically, 
how beautiful indeed they are! Then, 
too, how often they become, by means of 
changes in their expression, confessors 
or at all events excitants of love in both 
the lower and the higher meaning of 
that term! Eyes may kiss before lips 
dare to do so. 

Indeed almost all the so-called secon- 
dary sexual characteristics make their 
appeal to the eye. For this reason it 
largely is that both men and women 
dress up, walk straight, smile sweetly, 
use cosmetics. For this reason too it is 
that both men and women, largely by 
unconscious sexual selection, have “un- 
dressed” each other — produced, genera- 
tion after generation, greater and 
greater emergence from the pristine 
fur. And now that clothes (largely in- 
vented to keep the primary sex organs 
from interfering with the ordinary 
course of civilized life) have mostly sup- 
planted the hairy’’ coverings of animals, 
men and women continue, spite of their 
utmost wishes to the contrary and spite 
of the prohibitions of religion, to “un- 
dress” each other again — this time with 
the eyes of the imagination — so as to 
bring before the inner vision both the 

touch. The very first hairs to appear on the 
human embryo are in truth those tactile hairs 
of the lower animals. Later there arrives the 
complete suit of lower-animal fur. Then the 
human hair — almost exclusively on head and 
eyebrows. At the end of the seventh intra- 
uterine month, the animal hair begins to fall 
off, leaving only the human kind, pattern and 
placement. At the ago of puberty there ap- 
pear for the first time the hair of pubes and 
axillae, and, in the male, the beard. At about 
the same time, the delicate eyebrows of child- 
hood are replaced by a firmer, thicker and 
darker set of hairs, almost always however 
more delicate in women than in men. 
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primary and the secondary character- 
istics of sex. 

The Eyes in Copulation . — During the 
preliminary approaches to intercourse 
the eye-fissure (opening between the 
lids) is generally somewhat narrowed, 
the cornea made more moist and lit 
with a soft, steady illumination. In the 
stage of aroused passion the fissure nar- 
rows yet more, or, in some cases, en- 
larges, the gaze tends to become fixed, 
the pupils moderately to dilate. During 
the orgasm the eyebrows are either 
lifted or drawn downward and inward 
in a kind of frown, the eyeballs pro- 
trude as if with exophthalmic goiter, 
the palpebral fissure enlarges ad max- 
imum, the irides darken, and the pupils 
either slowly dilate to the extreme or 
undergo a rapid and rhythmic, if some- 
what irregular, hippus. The ocular ac- 
companiment of the orgasm, like the 
orgasm itself, is inclined to be more 
protracted in women than in men. 

II. Sex and Eye Diseases 

The Lmver Animaln. Our knowledge of 
diseases of the eye in the lower animals is, 
like lower-animal pathology in general, almost 
entirely a blank. Here is, in fact, a great op- 
portunity for the younger generation of biol- 
ogists, physicians and veterinarians. Aside 
from the fact that one-cell animals, Ameba for 
example, suffer little from disease because of 
their ability to enwrap and digest bacteria, 
and from a very few facts of veterinary 
medicine (such as that nearly all the domes- 
tic and industrial animals suffer from con- 
junctivitis, pterygium, catiiract and many 
other eye diseases in about the same way as 
do men) almost all this region of lower-animal 
pathology is one vast terra incognita. 

It should, however, be added that two great 
diseases — gonorrhea and syphilis — which, in 
the great majority of instances, are sexual in 
origin, and which produce a very large number 
of eye complications in mankind, have little 
or no chance to do so among the lower species. 

Man. The Feminine Sex-cycle. — 
The complete sex-cycle in women con- 
sists of (a) puberty (b) menstruation 
(c) pregnancy (d) parturition (e) the 
l)uerperium (f) lactation (g) the cli- 
macteric, or menopause. 

Puberty . — The onset of puberty in 
girls, which occurs as a rule at 12 to 
14 years, is a far more momentous event 


than in boys, partly because general 
growth in the female almost invariably 
ceases at puberty, whereas it continues 
in boys for several post-pubertal years, 
and, further, because the immense de- 
velopment in the female procreative ap- 
paratus engendered in girls by puberty 
calls into activity the functions of all 
the other endocrinal glands to a far 
greater extent than does puberty in 
boys.^ As a necessary consequence, pu- 
berty is capable of creating in girls more 
and farther-reaching effects on the sys- 
tem in general and on eyes in particu- 
lar. 

If puberty be too long delayed, the 
effects, of- course, are intensified. 
Among the more important conse- 
quences are all the well-known symp- 
toms knowm as ocular hysteria, includ- 
ing photophobia, relaxation of the ac- 
commodation, blepharospasm and con- 
traction of the fields of vision for color 
and form. Now and then at puberty a 
very transient crossing of the eyes has 
been observed which is not assignable 
to other causes than the general dis- 
turbance of the nervous system. 

Menstruation . — Among the ocular 
diseases directly attributable to men- 
struation are coloration and edema of 
the lids, conjunctivitis, herpes corneae, 
temporary blepharospasm, rapid fatigue 
of the ocular muscles, muscular imbal- 
ances even to the point of ephemeral 
strabismus, contraction of the form and 
color fields, and amaurosis. 

Well established is the fact of vicari- 
ous menstruation via the eyes, even 
when these are to all appearance nor- 
mal. The current explanation is that, 
in the ocular tissues affected, there is 
present an abnormal sensitivity. In 
some cases there is only, at or about 

® Thus, the developing follicle stimulates the 
uterine endometrium; the Graafian follicle acts 
upon the pituitary to affect its pitrossin and 
pitocin production, also its pancreatropic, 
ketogenic, thyreotropic and parathyreotropic, 
adrenal and lactogenic functions; the ovulat- 
ing follicle stimulates the submetrium ; the 
corpus luteum transmits progestin and theelin 
to the endometrium and the degenerating cor- 
pus withdraws both theelin and progestin from 
the endometrium. 
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menstruation time, a great hyperemia 
of the lids and conjunctivae. The ac- 
tual hemorrhages may occur on the sur- 
face of the conjunctiva, into the anterior 
or posterior chamber, in the vitreous or 
retina. Blindness, of course, sometimes 
results from blood in the last two struc- 
tures. 

Parsons {Pathology of the Eye, page 1303) 
is authority for the statement that *‘an at- 
tack of glaucoma may be indirectly induced 
by normal menstruation, ’ ’ and oculists gen- 
erally have observed that almost any ocular 
disease is apt to be exacerbated by menstrua- 
tion. 

Pregnancy . — The human eye is often 
injured, sometimes very seriously, by 
gestation. From the front to the back 
of the eye, the commoner involvements 
are as follows: there are often pigment 
splotches in the eyelid skin quite as in 
other portions of the body. Now and 
then there are oversecretion of tears and 
epiphora. This condition, though an- 
noying, subsides as a rule with the prog- 
ress of the pregnancy. Ihiphema 
conjunctivae is a common symptom but 
of no particular importance except from 
a cosmetic viewpoint. Phlyctenular ul- 
cers of conjunctiva and cornea are said 
to be more frequent in gestation. Fail- 
ure of both the extrinsic and the in- 
trinsic muscles occurs, the latter the 
more often and more persistently. 

Any previously existing muscular im- 
balance is almost certain to be aggra- 
vated. Myo.sis and mydriasis are both 
common, and, sometimes, the former 
condition exists in the one eye the latter 
in the other. Iritis and irido-cyclitis 
are both often present, and should be 
ascribed to some of the numerous in- 
fections, toxemias or endocrine disturb- 
ances so commonly encountered in the 
course of gestation. Vitreous hemor- 
rhages may occur, with, however, almost 
always, unusually good prognosis. 
Polyopia (multiple vision with one and 
the same eye) is common in the early 
months. 

The most frequent complication of 
pregnancy, however, so far as concerns 
the eyes, is bitemporal contraction of 


the visual fields with enlargement of the 
normal blind si)ots. The blind-spot en- 
largement occurs in a slight majority 
of the cases and the bitemporal contrac- 
tions in eighty to ninety per cent. Both 
these conditions were once regarded as 
due to vascular swelling or even actual, 
although transient, hypertrophy of the 
pituitary gland. Later and more care- 
ful investigation has swung the con- 
sensus of opinion to the view that they 
result from toxic additions to the blood, 
without involvement of the pituitary. 
A few writers even regard them as ])er- 
fectly normal phenomena, no more path- 
ological than, for example, the fetal 
heartbeats. 

Not nearly so common as changes in 
the visual field are lesions of the optic 
nerve ami retina. The.se, the real 
ophthalmic tragedies of pregnancy, con- 
stitute an urgent indication for abor- 
tion. Some writers believe that even re- 
current spasm of the retinal arteries, if 
accomj)anied by general systolic hy])er- 
tension, calls for an immediate abortion. 
If there be in addition pernicious vomit- 
ing, the opinion favoring immediate 
abortion is ])ractically unanimous. 
Without the abortion there will cer- 
tainly result permanent injury to the 
vascular system, probably total blind- 
ne.ss, and, possibly, death both of mother 
and of child. 

Parturition . — Chief of the ocular ac- 
cidents which occur during childbirth 
are hemorrhages beneath the conjunc- 
tiva or into the vitreous, detachment of 
the retina — due to inu.scular strain — 
and optic atrophy, caused as a rule by 
excessive loss of blood. In premature 
labor the lo.ss of blood is apt to be much 
greater than in normal parturition. 
When the atrophy is due to hemorrhage, 
the causative mechanism, symptomatol- 
ogy’' and prognosis are nowise different 
from the cases resulting from gastric or 
duodenal ulcer, severe wounds, excessive 
venesection, etc. Always there must be 
present a predisposing factor. One eye 
or both may be affected, and the vi.sual 
loss may be temporary or permanent. 
The Puerperium. — ^As a rule, as soon 
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as labor is completed most of the ocular 
troubles arising out of pregnancy and 
parturition begin to disappear. The 
hypersecretion of tears is ordinarily the 
first symptom to go. The pigmentation 
of the lids clears up rapidly but not 
always in toto. The retinitis and optic 
neuritis may recover completely, or with 
some remaining damage or not at all. 
Inasmuch as the pueri)erium continues 
so long as involution is in progress, it 
follows that hemorrhage more or less 
severe can occur to the end of the 
puerperal stage. Strangely enough, far 
more cases of blindness from hemor- 
rhage occur post-partum (puerperally) 
than during childbirth. The bitemporal 
hemianopsia of pregnancy almost al- 
ways disappears before the puerperium 
is over. 

Lactation . — The mother first supplies 
her baby with nourishment by means of 
colostrum, then of milk. The colostrum 
is secreted under the influence of a 
hormone which the foetus itself liber- 
ates. If the mother continues to nurse 
her baby, menstruation does not return 
until the ninth month after labor. Dur- 
ing these nine months any incomplete 
ocular damage produced by pregnancy, 
labor or the puerj)erium, may be in- 
creased by the drain upon the mother’s 
system which the lactational function 
imposes. It may, therefore, although 
rarely, be desirable or necessary to put 
an end to the mother’s nursing of her 
child. 

The Climacteric . — The menopause — 
jdiysiological permanent cessation of the 
menses — occurs when the activities of 
the ovaries finally cease and the child- 
bearing period is ended — in other words 
at the age of forty-five to fifty years. 
As a rule the systemic disturbances at- 
tending the climacteric are of little 
significance — hot flashes, headaches, 
giddiness. The ocular symptoms, how- 
ever, though often hysterical only, are 
not infrequently severe. Very danger- 
ous cases of conjunctivitis and epis- 
cleritis, complicated with corneal ulcers 
of various types, iritis, cyclitis and in- 
traocular hemorrhage, all of climacteric 


etiology, are undoubtedly seen. Far less 
common are optic neuritis and primary 
optic atrophy. Most unfortunate, how- 
ever, of all the ophthalmic complications 
of the menopause is glaucoma. 

The artificial menopause, such as re- 
sults from ovariectomy or sterilization 
by the x-ray, can produce any or all the 
ocular results engendered by the normal 
climacteric : it in fact is far more likely 
to produce them, inasmuch as, being 
sudden in its nature and wholly unpre- 
pared for by any natural processes and 
adjustments, it throAvs upon the entire 
system a much greater strain. Even 
an insufficient secretion by the ovaries 
prior to the climacteric, natural or in- 
duced, may, by upsetting the endocrinal 
balance, produce any or all the eye dis- 
turbances above set down as produceable 
by the climacteric itself. 

THE FEMALE PELVIC ORGANS, AS FOCI 
OF OCULAR PYOGENIC INFECTION. — As in 
all focal affections, the transmitting 
agent is the bloodstream, which carries 
to the eye from the primarily infected 
areas either single bacteria or minute 
thrombi containing smaller or larger 
numbers. Often they are carried by 
phagocytes. The outbreak of the met- 
astatic inflammation is ordinarily unac- 
companied by systemic reaction. Dis- 
ease may also be engendered in the eyes 
by conveyance from the female pelvic 
organs of toxins, and also, without the 
conveyance of any material agent from 
the pelvis to the eyes, through reflex 
activity of the nervous system. Then 
again, morbid conditions in the pelvis 
may, by means of hormones, excite in 
the other endocrine organs of the body 
an increase, a diminution, or an un- 
healthful alteration in their secretions. 

The commoner diseases produced in 
eyes by any of these methods are scleri- 
tis, iritis, uveitis, keratitis, choroiditis, 
retinitis and optic neuritis. These af- 
fections thus produced are generally not 
suppurative, and a very peculiar fact 
about many of them is that they are 
intermittent, coming on and disappear- 
ing with the onset and the cessation of 
each menstrual period. The explana- 
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tion is that, as the uterus con^^sts 
prior to and at the time of menstruation, 
its capillary vessels (now distended with 
blood and therefore thinner-walled than 
usual) permit of an easier passage of 
bacteria from infection-nest to blood- 
stream. 

THE MASCULINE SEX-CYCLE. — The Com- 
plete sex-cycle in boys and men consists 
of (a) puberty (b) the climacteric (if 
any). 

Puberty . — As already stated, the on- 
set of puberty in boys is not nearly so 
momentous an event as in girls. Nor 
are its effects on eyes so many or so 
disturbing. Among the pubertal symp- 
toms, however, not infrequently noted in 
boys, the commonest is muscae voJi^ 
tantes, or spots before the eyes.*’ 
Whenever the patient looks suddenly 
upward, especially if he be facing a 
bright wall, a cloud of these disturbing 
specks, or insect wings,” are pro- 
jected into the upper portion of his 
visual field, and if, then, he liolds his 
eyes fixed on a given spot of the wall, 
the specks are observed by the patient 
to drift slowly, distressingly, downward 
until out of sight beyond the lower bor- 
der of the field. The “hysterical” 
symptoms, however, so completely up- 
setting to girls, are seldom noted in 
boys. 

The Climacteric . — The climacterium in the 
male is placed by some authors at the age 
of 50; by others at GO; others still at 63; and 
by a very few at 70 or 75. Some of the signs 
alleged to be climacteric in the male are: 
hydrocele, enlargement and shrinkage of the 
prostate, impotence, sterility, overactivity of 
the thyroid with or without mental impairment, 
hyperglycemia (the commonest symptom of 
all), excessive leanness, adi]K)sity especially 
abdominal, inguinal hernia, chronic bronchial 
cough, arcus senilis, senile atrophy of the optic 
nerve and retina, various forms of cataract. 

The truth is that, although elderly men do 
tend to develop the above-mentioned diseases or 
symptoms, there is no such thing as a climac- 
teric in the male. Indeed it is a well estab- 
lished fact that a great many men who have 
become quite old are still both potent and 
mt-. _ climacteric 

that the female does after experiencing a very 
real climacteric. 


In fact Kenneth M. Walker expresses the 
matter even more emphatically still: **No 
such condition as a male climacteric is recog- 
nized by orthodox medicine. ... I could 
(juote many instances of spermatogenesis in 
the testes of men of 80 and even of 90*’ {Ac- 
cidents of the Male Climacteric, British Medi- 
cal Journal, Jan. 2, 1932, pp. 50-53). 

THE MALE GENERATIVE ORGANS AS FOCI 
OP OCULAR PYOGENIC INFECTION. — As in 
the case of the female pelvic organs the 
generative organs of the male not in- 
frequently serve as distributing centers 
for pyogenic infection. The chief or- 
gans so serving are the seminal vesicles 
and the prostate. As in the case of the 
female organs, the transmitting agent is 
ordinarily the bloodstream, which may 
carry to the eye either single bacteria or 
minute thrombi containing smaller or 
larger numbers. Sometimes the bac- 
teria are transported by phagocytes. 
Sometimes, instead of by metastatic in- 
fection, the eye complication is produced 
by blood-borne toxinvS, or through reflex 
activity of the nervous system or by 
hormonic action. The commoner dis- 
eases so produced are scleritis, keratitis, 
iritis and inflammations of any or all 
of the other ocular structures. 

EXCESSIVE VENERY IN BOTH MALES AND 
FEMALES. — Unrestrained self -abuse or 
sexual intercourse is no longer regarded 
as a primary cause of serious eye- 
disease. Nevertheless, excessive sexual 
excitement can produce troublesome 
muscae volitantes (spots before the 
cyc«), photophobia, inequality of the pu- 
pils, relaxation of the accommodation, 
weakness and even imbalance of the ex- 
trinsic ocular muscles. The graver eye 
affections, such as iritis and choroiditis, 
are seldom if ever produced by ex- 
cessive venery and masturbation. The 
American Encyclopedia of OjMhaJ- 
mology (xv, p. 11733) says, “It must 
be remembered that retinal hemorrhage 
and even optic atrophy have resulted 
from excessive venery.” My opinion is 
that whenever such diseases follow such 
causes, there has always been present 
in the first 

which is much the more important of 
the two. 
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Sex diseases as related to eye diseases 

IN BOTH MALES AND FEMALES. — Specially to 
be regarded as sex diseases are (a) chancroid 
(b) syphilis (c) gonorrhea. 

Chancroid . — This affection, ofttimes termed 
soft chancre, appears extragenitjilly in ten per 
('eiit of the cases. Sometimes it is found on 
the eyelids, where it resembles vaccinia and 
often leaves a scar. 

Syphilis. — This, one of the three great 
scourges of the human race, is a prolific be- 
getter of eye symptoms, impaired vision and 
blindness. Three stages are generally at- 
tributed to syphilis. The first is that of the 
initial sore, or chancre; the second, that of 
febrile disturbances, bone pains, headache, 
protean akin rash, mucous patches in the 
moulh, sore throat, anemia; the third, that of 
riipia and other deep lesions of the skin, en- 
darteritis, serious involvement of any or all 
the internal organs. Some make a fourth 
stage, others a * * parasyphilitic state,” of 
the terminal conditions known as ” tabes” 
and “general paresis of the insane.” Each 
and every one of these stages may, and not 
infrequently does, present some serious eye in- 
volvement. 

Primary syphilis of the eye is not uncom- 
mon. In fact, from six to ten per cent of all 
chancres are extragenital, and, of these, a 
goodly number aj)pear (named in the order of 
frequency) on the conjunctiva of the lower 
lid, its cul-de-sac, its free margin, internal 
canthus, the conjunctiva of the upper lid, its 
cul-de-sac, the bulbar conjunctiva, and, lastly 
if strangely, the cutaneous surfaces of the lids. 
Chancres of the eye are })roduced as a rule 
by kissing, or fondling, and physicians have 
betui infected by coughed out saliva while treat- 
ing the throats of syphilitics. 

Secondary syphilis ofttimes produces the 
characteristic rash on the akin of the lids, also 
falling of the eyebrows and eyelashes. Mucous 
patches may appear on the conjunctiva. The 
most damaging eye-complication of this stage 
is iritis, serous or plastic. 

The third stage, however, is the great spolia- 
tor and ravager of eyes. Not a structure or a 
bit of tissue within the entire apparatus of 
vision but may be ruined forever by tertiary 
syphilis. The more important complications in 
this stage are as follows: dacryocystitis and 
stricture of the lacrynial duct; gummat^)us in- 
filtration of the lacrj^mal gland ; interstitial 
or parenchymatous keratitis; iritis, cyelitis, 
and choroiditis; hyalitis, retinitis, papillitis, 
optic neuritis; orbital abscess; paresis or 
paralysis of any or all the eye muscles; gumma 
of the optic chiasm, the optic tracts, right or 
left, the corpora quadrigemina, the optic radia- 
tions, and even the primary or secondary sight- 
centers. 

In general paresis of the insane (paralytic 
dementia) inequality of the pupils occurs in 


half the cases at a very early stage. It, there- 
fore, presents much diagnostic value. In a 
third of all the cases another early sign is the 
Argyll Bobertson pupil — the kind reacting not 
to light but to convergence. The absence of 
sensory reflexes from the pupils is also an early 
symptom of some importance. Ptosis and 
optic nerve atrophy appear quite late and only 
in a tenth of the cases. 

In tabes dorsalis (locomotor ataxia), which 
occurs most frequently in males, the earliest of 
all the symptoms arc, as a rule, those relating 
to the eyes — whence, among many other rea- 
sons, arises the great significance of those 
symptoms. The earliest sign of all is apt to 
be epiphora. The next, a contraction of the 
pupil (spinal myosis) to almost a pin-point 
size. The pupils, however, may be normal, or 
even dilated, to the very end of the disease — 
and of the patient. Whether small, large, or 
normal, the "pupils often display the Argyll 
Bobertson sign.** 

Transient or enduring paresis of one or 
more of the ocular muscles occurs, sometimes 
early, sometimes late. There is apt to be nar- 
rowing of the palpebral fissure and ptosis, 
either false or true. Intention nystagmus is 
sometimes marked. Optic nerve atrophy, pres- 
ent in 30 per cent of the cases, begins early 
more often than late. This first displays it- 
self subjectively as a contraction of the visual 
fields, central vision often disappearing only 
very late in the course of the general affec- 
tion. Tabes ordinarily occurs in cases w^herein 
the original disease has never been treated. 

Hereditary syphilis of the eye is even more 
dangerous to sight than the acquired variety. 
Half of all syphilitic fetuses are born dead 
and 80 per cent of the renmining half have 
serious eye affections, most of these beginning 
not till some months after birth. 

Gonorrhea . — This disease as a rule begins 
and ends as a purely local affair. Sometimes, 
however, especially in males, it becomes sys- 
temic, and then may attack various parts of 
the eyes. It may also be transferred from the 
sex organs to the eyes mechanically — i.c., by 
means of fingers or towels which have been 
contaminated with the gonorrheal discharge. 
When transported to the eyes mechanically it 
manifests itself as “gonorrhoeal ophthalmia” 
(purulent conjunctivitis). When it is carried 
by the bloodstream, it is knowm as “metastatic 
gonorrhoeal ophthalmia.” After either kind 
of transferal the vision is very likely to be 
damaged or destroyed. The ‘ * gonorrhoeal 

^ Whereby locomotor ataxia may often be 
distinguished from disseminated sclerosis, in 
w’hich there is also early myosis but seldom an 
Argyll Bobertson pupil at any stage. (The 
scanning speech, too, occurs only in dissemi- 
nated sclerosis.) The optic atrophy, further- 
more, in disseminated sclerosis, as a rule comes 
late. 
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Ophthalmia ' ' beg^ins as a very severe conjunc- 
tivitis and keratitis. Often the cornea ul- 
cerates, the ulcer perforaU's, the ocular con- 
tents are extruded and the eye is lost. 

A similar disease is “ophthalmia neonato- 
rum, * * which is almost always gonorrhea in 
the eyes of the newborn — the infecting agent 
in these cases having got into the eyes while 
the child was passing through an infected 
birth-canal. This is one of the most terrible 
of all ocular affections. According to Dr. 
Charles P. Small, “from one-third to one-half 
of the total amount ’ ’ of the w(jrld ’s blindness 
is due to the ravages of ophthalmia neona- 
torum. Since the immortal discovery by 
Cred6 that the instillation of a weak aqueous 
solution of nitrate of silver into the eyes of 
the newborn will almost invariably prevent the 
development of the disease in question, the 
scourge of infantile blindness has been greatly 
mitigated. 

In metastatic gonorrheal ophthalmia the dis- 
ease is not so likely to manifest itself in the 
superficial eye structures. Ordinarily the very 
first ocular complication is gonorrheal iritis 
or irido-cyclitis. The sclera, cornea and con- 
junctiva are, however, occasionally affected. 
Rarely there is retinitis and optic neuritis. 
The metastatic disease is far more amenable 
to treatment than either gonorrheal ophthalmia 
or ophthalmia neonatorum. 

T. H. S. 

ORIENT, SEX PROBLEMS IN 
THE. [with special reference to 
CHINA.] The two great problems of all 
animals are those of sex and hunger, the 
one for the propagation and the other 
for the perpetuation of the race. With 
all animals, except man, they are both 
public. The male among all animals is 
always ready to fight with other males 
for the privilege of propagation, but 
never forces himself upon the female ex- 
cept at such times as she will allow him, 
which is when she is in heat. At other 
times the female of most species is ready 
to protect herself, but especially after 
she is pregnant. With the human ani- 
mal the partaking of food is public, and 
is a time of feasting and rejoicing, but 
the sex problem is private, and instead 
of being only for procreation, it is for 
the most part indulgence for gratifica- 
tion. It is this that has led to the doc- 
trine that ''we are conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity.” 


In the early history of the human race, 
there is no question in the mind of the writer 
but that some of the best people believed 
human intercourse was, as with animals, only 
for procreation, or at least should not be in- 
dulged in during the period of gestation. The 
WTiter believed this until he was twelve years 
old when he was informed differently. He w'as 
not 8urpris(*d therefore Avhen he found in the 
Chinese Classics, the follow'ing to illustrate 
their view* on the sex problem; 

In the Book of Rites w’e are told that: 
When a Avoman is pregnant she should sepa- 
rate herself from her husband until after the 
birth of her child. While sleeping she should 
lie on her back; Avhen sitting or standing her 
body should be erect, and the Aveight ewnly 
distributed. She should not laugh loudly ; 
should not eat food of bad flavors, or any- 
thing that is not cut properly. She should 
not sit doAvn on a mat or rug that is awry. 
Her eyes should see no bad sights, nor should 
she look at obscene pictures. Her ears should 
hear no bad sounds, nor should she listen to 
gossip nor A'ulgar convTrsation. Her tongue 
should utter no bad Avords, and she sh(»uld 
be careful of all her language. She should 
read good books, good poetry, and ttdl only 
good stories, and Avhen about to retire she 
should call in blind story-tellers, and listen to 
beautiful tales, so that Avhile shM'ping her 
mind might dA\ell upon these things. All the 
months of her pn-gnancy she must be AvaUdi- 
ful of the things by Avhieh her mind is af- 
fected, and keep a strict guard on h(‘r tenii>er. 
If she is influenced by good things, her child 
will be good; if by bad things her child Avill 
be bad. If she is careful to obey thi‘se rules, 
when her child is born it Avill be physically, 
mentally and morally in a perfect condition. 
These are some of the rules of gest.at(»ry edu- 
cation. 

In the Nu Erh Ching or Classic for Girls, 
Avhich is one of the first books taught to girls, 
we have this verse: 

“Of pre-natal education 
Be atteiitiA'e as a mother, 

For the influence is mutual of each ujuui 
the other. 

Whether walking, standing, sitting or re- 
clining have a rule. 

E'en in eating and in drinking take care 
yoursedf to school. ’ ' 

The sex problem is a delicate problem 
to handle of any people or any country, 
especially of a people whom one respects 
as much as the writer does the Chinese. 

I shall try to set forth these j)roblems 
from the Chinese rather than from the 
European point of view. And let me 
say that I have no sympathy for the 
view of those who describe the Chinese 
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woman as a labor-burdened, oppressed 
creature, without a will of her own, a 
prisoner in her home and a puppet to 
her husband. The military attache of 
the Chinese legation in Paris in a book 
he has written says: “When a Chinese 
steps over his threshold he enters a 
realm ruled by an authority that no 
European or American man knows any- 
thing about.” Lao Tzu, an old Chinese 
philosopher (600 n.c. Tao Te Ching) 
says: “Like the female throughout the 
world, who by quiescence always over- 
comes the male.” And Buddha of In- 
dia whose teaching is so popular 
throughout China says: “Women, 
though naturally weak, are high and 
potent in the way of ruling men” 
(Asvaghosha, Life of Buddha, Sacred 
Books of the East, p. .'114). So let us 
start out with the view that the ('hinese 
woman is just a woman ; and whatever 
woman is throughout the world the 
Chinese woman is. 

I know of no people in the world who 
have been willing to forego so many of 
the pleasures of sex associations in 
social life as the Chinese have, and this 
for the protection of their Avomen, and 
especially for the preservation of their 
virtue. Moreover I knoAv of no peo])le 
where the women are better cared for, 
theoretically, than the Chinese. Whether 
they can carry out their theories in 
practice, perha])s no one can say. Many 
of their problems are the r(*sult of their 
social conditions, or shall we say, social 
rules? Let us first give some of them, 
that we may see what they entail, and 
what they avoid. 

First, the Chinese have during all 
their past history foregone all the pleas- 
ure of the social intercourse of the sexes 
(dinners, parties, dances) for the sake 
of the purity of their women. A young 
man may never see the young woman he 
is to marry, nor she him until the per- 
formance of the ceremony. The parents 
make all the arrangements for them 
without consulting them or their tastes 
or preferences. The father selects the 
husband for his daughter, the mother 
the wife for her son. The father knows 


the boys, the mother knows the girls. I 
imagine 1 hear some young people say: 
“I would prefer to select my own life 
companion. ' ’ Granted, but this method 
has its advantages, you know that your 
wife has not been mulled over by a 
dozen other men. 

Then of course not only the young 
man and the young woman are to be con- 
sidered but the families to which they 
belong. The daughter must go to the 
young man ’s home ; the wives of all the 
sons must come to the parental enclosure 
and the mother must live with them 
more perhaps than their husbands, and 
she should be satisfied with them. It 
sometimes happens that the parents of 
the bo}^ take the girl that is to marry 
their son when she is a child and bring 
her up in their own home, educating 
her, and when she is a proper age to 
marry, decide when they shall be wed. 
It sometimes happens that families ex- 
change daughters with each other when 
they can make this kind of a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. But this does not 
end the superintendence of parents over 
them. 

On the wedding eve the mother-in-law 
gives a bit of clean white cloth to her 
daughter-in-law, which she is expected 
to return to her the following morning 
with the evidence of her virginity 
thereon. We know of a young couple 
Avhere the young lady had been given 
this bit of cloth. The boy she married 
Avas very bashful. When the morning 
following the wedding she did not re- 
turn the cloth to her mother-in-law, nor 
the following morning, the latter asked 
her for it, and was told that her son had 
not embraced his privilege, nor did he 
do so until she had made advances to 
him. We have the wife’s own testimony 
to this as a mature woman to some of her 
women friends, and as Ave knew her hus- 
band, the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church, Ave have every reason to believe 
her story. After the first embrace, the 
father takes charge of his son and keeps 
them apart until she is properly healed 
and in a condition to receive him again. 
If the evidence is not on the cloth the 
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girl is usually sent back to her parents. 

Writers about the Chinese often make 
slighting remarks about the impropriety 
of asking one^s host about his wife, or 
of young people speaking to each other 
about love, as such a thing would be a 
hint of sex matters. Personally I think 
the Chinese have a right to their own 
social system, and if such things are 
taboo with them it behooves us as well 
as the Chinese young people to conform 
to their customs. 

There is no question but that j’oung 
people in China are subject to the same 
emotions as the young people of the 
West, and that it often happens as we 
have been told that the young man is 
curious to get a glimpse of the young 
lady who has been selected for him, and 
so, as my teacher once told me, he bribes 
the ‘‘middle man’^ to have her pass a 
certain place in a cart or chair where he 
may hide himself and thus see her. If 
she is not beautiful the “middle man” 
who is usually or often a woman, sub- 
stitutes a beautiful girl for her, and she 
unconsciously passes the place, and the 
lover expresses himself as satisfied, and 
is none the wiser until after the wedding 
ceremony is over, and it is too late to 
confess his act of bribery. 

Another thing about which young 
men are very sensitive in China is being 
teased about hanging around the 
women’s apartments, or about his wife, 
and this makes it an easier matter to 
keep him away from her during the 
early days of his married life. Again, 
the old people in China should be given 
credit for knowing how much trouble 
young people are to themselves because 
of their sex appetite during the late 
teens and early twenties, but also for 
furnishing them the means of satisfying 
this hunger legitimately, and preventing 
their going to excess. 

Let me give an instance that came un- 
der my own observation in a respectable 
family in private life, a member of our 
church in Peking. He was a successful 
business man, a florist, who furnished 
flowers for the palace or the court. His 
wife needed some one to help her in the 


home. They had a son, only an over- 
grown boy, whom he proposed to have 
married. The girl to whom he planned 
to marry him was his senior by two or 
three years, and I questioned the wis- 
dom of the match. But he assured me 
that she would be a better help to his 
wife than a younger girl. But will she 
not be too old and too much of a drain 
on the boy ? It was then he told me that 
he would not allow the boy to be with 
her after the first night for at least a 
week, nor ^vould he allow them to be to- 
gether oftener than once a week until 
the boy had reached a mature age, be- 
sides she would likely be pregnant with- 
in a month or two and this would serve 
the triple purpose of furnishing his 
wife an assistant, himself a grandchild, 
and his son a wife to keep him at home. 

Let me give another instance in per- 
fectly respectable society. It was re- 
ported to the mission that one of the 
pastors had beaten, or whipped his wife, 
and this on Sunday morning before the 
church service in the town where he was 
pastor. It had caused a good deal of 
gossip and threatened to injure the 
reputation of the church in that locality. 
His wife was one of the girls from our 
girls* school. While in the school she 
wm known to have had a temper of her 
own, and was a girl who had caused the 
teachers a good deal of anxiety. This 
young preacher had wanted to marry 
her and so they allowed him to do so. 
For some time all seemed to go well. 
She was a good housekeeper. We visited 
that charge on one occasion. Her house 
was neat and clean. She showed us her 
cupboard of which she seemed to be 
proud. It was made of broom-corn 
stalks plastered with clay, covered over 
with paper, and was a model of a cup- 
board. 

So after meditating upon and discuss- 
ing the matter of her husband’s treat- 
ment of her we decided to send one of 
the missionaries, a teacher in the Peking 
University to adjust the matter. He 
selected one of our best Chinese pastors, 
a graduate of the University, and “head 
boy” in the school while a student, to 
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go with him. On their way the young 
man said to the missionary, ‘^It would 
be impossible for any man to live with 
his wife if he did not whip her. ’ ^ 

'‘Why do you say thatT* inquired 
the missionary. 

"You know the reputation she had as 
a girl in the school. She has a strong 
will, a quick temper, and not only got 
into trouble herself, but was constantly 
getting the other girls into trouble," re- 
])lied the young man. 

‘‘Do you know what the cause of the 
trouble was?" 

‘‘Yes, I know what the cause of this 
trouble was, and in this case I think she 
was right and he was wrong, and I have 
no doubt that you will so decide, and 
help her to carry out her principles," 
replied his companion. 

‘ ‘ What was it ? I ought to know, and 
have time to think about it, and be able 
to decide what is the wise thing to do," 
said the missionary. 

‘‘Yes, I think you should know. Of 
course you know that it was on a Sun- 
day morning before the church service, 
when he had to preach. Before they got 
up he wanted her to let him have inter- 
course with her. She would not do it, 
because, she said, it was not right to do 
that on Sunday morning just before he 
was going to preach." And that was 
the reason why he whipped her. 

*‘I am glad you told me. I believe as 
you do that the girl was right and I will 
tell him so, and make it plain to him 
that the good man does not spend his 
time in selfish indulgence just before 
going into the pulpit." It is unneces- 
sary to add that the young man was 
given this advice, and we had no further 
trouble with him. 

A second thing that complicates the 
sex conditions in China is the matter of 
concubinage. There are two reasons 
given by the Chinese for concubinage: 
one is that the wife has not had the good 
fortune to bear her husband a son, and 
so she gives him a concubine as Sarah 
did Abram in the hope that she will 
supply this defect, and they may have a 
posterity to worship at the tomb of the 


ancestors ; the other is that the wife may 
protect herself during the time of her 
pregnancy allowing the concubine to 
serve him. While this is not a universal 
practice it is the privilege of every one 
who can afford and support a concubine. 
However the vast majority of the people 
are too poor, and it is confined very 
largely to the rich, to the officials, to the 
nobles and to the Court. When Li 
Hung-chang was travelling through 
America, some one said to him: ‘‘Mr. 
Li, do you believe in concubinage?" 
"Well," he replied, "if my father had 
not had a third concubine I would not 
have been born, because my mother was 
his third concubine." 

This makes it necessary to have 
eunuchs as servants to do all the heavy 
work in the Court and the palaces of 
the Princes, as in other Oriental coun- 
tries. The Chinese eunuch is different 
from those elsewhere. In making a 
Chinese eunuch they cut off all of the 
sex organs, leaving him as smooth as a 
woman, and they do this usually when 
he is very young. The eunuchs from 
some of these palaces often visited us on 
errands from their masters. One day 
when one of them was in my study, hav- 
ing come to get the doctor to go to see 
one of the concubines who was ill, he 
said to me, "Our prince is going to 
take on two more concubines at Chinese 
New Year." I turned from my desk 
where I was writing and exclaimed: 
"Doesn^t he have three concubines al- 
ready?" "Yes, but he is entitled to 
five." "Doesn’t it make trouble in a 
home for a man to have so many women 
around?" 

"Ah," he said, with that peculiar 
wave of his hand that only a Chinese 
knows how to make, "that is a matter 
difficult to talk about. Naturally when 
this woman sees him talking to that 
woman, this one is going to eat vine- 
gar." And she does. 

Another eunuch from the palace of 
another prince came to ask the doctor 
to go to see a child that was ill. When 
they arrived they found two of the chil- 
dren ill with diphtheria. The princess 
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had three daughters and no sons, which 
is a calamity in a country where sons 
are necessary in the worship of an- 
cestors, and the prince came to the con- 
clusion that the princess could not con- 
ceive a son. In this condition, the prin- 
cess, like Sarah of old, gave her maid 
to her husband in hope that they might 
have a son. But the maid also had a 
daughter, and she came to the conclu- 
sion that the fault was not with her, but 
with him, that he could not beget a son. 
The princess had another child and it 
was a daughter, and she was more than 
ever convinced that the fault was not 
with her but with him. The maid had 
no more children. 

It was the maid’s little daughter that 
had first contracted diphtheria, but the 
doctor was not called until later when 
the youngest daughter of the j)rincess 
came down with the same disease. As 
soon as the doctor examined them she 
said: “I shall have to go home and get 
some antitoxin.” ^‘That is very expen- 
sive, is it not?” inquired the princess. 
“It is, but we must have it.” “Could 
you not get a cheaper grade for the 
maid’s little girl?” “Perhaps, but I 
would not advise it.” “You get it and 
I will take the risk,” said the princess. 
The prince sat by but said not a word. 

The doctor came home and was up- 
stairs changing her clothes to go over 
and remain with the children until the 
crisis was over, in hope of saving the 
lives, especially that of the maid’s little 
girl, who was the first to contract it. 
She had been home only a few minutes 
when the outriders of the prince, then 
the prince, then his followers, came 
rushing into our compound. He en- 
tered my study in excitement and after 
a moment asked: “Is the doctor in?” 
“She is upstairs getting ready to go 
over to your excellency’s palace.” 
“Could I see her before she goes?” I 
called the doctor and she told me the 
rest. The prince said: “I heard the 
princess tell you to get a cheaper grade 
of antitoxin for the maid’s little girl 
than for her own. Get the same for 
both. Do not say anything about it, 


just give me the bill and I will pay it.” 
But the prince had to ride four miles 
across the city and four miles back 
rather than issue an order in his own 
home, about his own children, contrary 
to that of his wife. 

The doctor got the same medicine for 
the one as for the other, but in spite of 
all she could do the liitle daughter of 
the maid died. Now it appears that 
maids have mother hearts the same as 
princesses, and when the princess saw 
how the maid grieved over the death of 
her little girl, she allowed her to have 
another child, and it was a boy, and you 
never saw a hapj)ier princess than this 
one when she found that her maid had 
borne her a son. 

Sad things hajipen to concubines if 
they disregard the rule that husbands 
may not come to them without the con- 
sent of their wives, or without the con- 
cubine having the consent of her 
mistress. Another of the princesses told 
my wife this story : there was one of the 
princesses who suspected her husband, 
the prince, of spending too much time 
with one of the concubines. One day 
when the prince was absent she ordered 
the eunuchs to dig a grave in the gar- 
den. When it was done she ordered 
them to bring the eoncubine, throw her 
into the grave and shovel the dirt in 
upon her until she was buried alive. 
That the story is true I Iiave no doubt. 

The tale was current about Peking 
that after the Boxer trouble, when the 
Oourt was preparing to flee to Si-an-fu 
the following incid(‘nt occurred : when 
Kuang Ilsfi attained his majority the 
great Dowager arranged that he should 
marry her niece, a girl he did not like. 
Of course he consented to do so as it 
was the Dowager who had made him 
PImperor. Later he was given two 
sisters, of whom he was very fond, as his 
chief concubines. The elder of these, 
called Pearl, was very beautiful and she 
was his favorite. When the court was 
preparing to leave, this beautiful con- 
cubine went to the Dowager and asked 
that the Emperor be allowed to remain 
in Peking and treat with the Allies who 
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had come to China to quell the Boxer 
movement. They were in the court- 
yard at the time, the Pearl concubine 
was on her knees before the Dowager, 
when the latter ordered the eunuchs to 
throw her into a near-by well. This was 
done and the Court started on its flight 
to Si-an-fu. Her sister was left behind, 
but she secured a cart and followed the 
Court, and afterwards revealed to some 
of the great officials what had happened 
to the Pearl concubine in order to ac- 
count for her absence. 

The fact of concubinage will, no 
doubt, cause a looseness in the thinking 
of men in the matter of sex relations. A 
man who has a wife and seventeen con- 
cubines may be excused for not seeing 
why any of them should object to his 
gratifying himself with a public prosti- 
tute when he cares to do so, or when he 
is absent from all of them. And so it 
happens that a very ])rominent public 
official, like Yuan Shih-k’ai, comes home 
after such gratification and brings with 
him a disease which he communicates to 
all the female members of his household. 
As the Chinese have no remedies for any 
of these varieties of sex diseases the 
foreign doctor is called in to see and 
treat the various female members of his 
household and the male doctor to treat 
him, and the doctors communicate the 
intelligence to some of the members of 
the mission, and the female members to 
others and I to you. 

One of the })rettiest little princesses 
once sent for the doctor from our own 
household to treat her for one of the 
milder forms of this same disease. The 
doctor treated her but did not tell her 
what the matter was, and so won not 
only her confidence but her friendship 
as well. At the same time the prince, 
her husband, was being treated by one 
of the male doctors of an adjoining mis- 
sion for the same disease. 

There are certain phases of the sex 
life that must be taken by implication. 
I have said that young people are not 
allowed to see each other until after the 
wedding ceremony. And yet it is true 
that parents sometimes find their un- 


married daughters pregnant. The 
penalty of this, of course, is suicide. 
Now if a person in this condition can 
avoid suicide she will be anxious to do 
so. And so on the walls of Peking, or 
shall we say of any Chinese city, there 
are pasted up all kinds of advertise- 
ments. By that I mean small oblong 
bits of yellow paper on which are 
printed such advertisements as ‘^For- 
eign methods of patching the teeth,’’ or 
“Abortion produced without danger to 
the patient.” 

The great hardships of women in 
China, if we judge from the books for 
women and girls written by themselves, 
is their halving to live with so many 
other women of the family. All the 
wives of all the sons are brought home 
to the parental roof or the parental en- 
closure, and one would suppose from the 
number of times the wives of younger 
sons are urged not to follow the foot- 
steps of their father-in-law, in order to 
secure unmerited advantages, that there 
are dangers of improper relations aris- 
ing between them. Of course, I suppose 
that most of my readers know that 
widows are supposed not to remarry. It 
sometimes happens that young widows 
have a child the father of whom is her 
father-in-law — or shall we say the head 
of the house — the father of her late hus- 
band. 

Japan , — A Japanese once said : “The 
sex passion is the same in the oriental 
as in the occidental,” and the so-called 
“necessary evil,” the public prostitute, 
is more or less prevalent all over the 
world. So far as I know, no other 
country has publicly accepted it as a 
necessarj^ evil in the same way as has 
Japan. Here they have set apart a sec- 
tion of many of the great cities called 
the Yoshiwara, which is given up en- 
tirely to houses for the gratification of 
men’s passion, for prostitution. When 
a man enters, the girls all appear, line 
themselves up, look as enticing and 
beautiful as they can and he is allowed 
to take his choice. Each house, and each 
person in the house is inspected and ex- 
amined regularly by physicians to find 
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out if any of them is diseased and if any 
are found they are removed.to a hospital 
and treated until they have recovered, 
when they are brought back. 

Since it is accepted as a necessary 
evil, it becomes more or less respectable, 
and I have been told that a young lady 
will take employment, or shall we say, 
sell herself, for a certain number of 
years, to the proprietor of one of these 
houses, receive the money in advance 
and give it to her brother, to defray 
the expenses of his college education. 
And it is said that men sometimes fall 
in love with some of these inmates, pay 
for their liberty and take them out into 
good society as their wives. It is said 
also that the girls are most polite, kind 
and obliging to their customers and 
serve them as a good wife would, even 
teaching the client the Japanese method 
of having him lie beside her, instead of 
upon her, during the process of grati- 
fication, and that they have been taught 
all the little tricks of making the process 
as pleasant as possible for their patrons. 

The chief vice of the European and 
American people is drunkenness; that 
of the Chinese is opium smoking; that 
of India is child marriage; that of the 
Japanese is the ‘^necessary evil.’’ 

While traveling on the Chautauqua as 
lecturer our musical numbers were given 
by a company of Filipinos the head of 
which company, a fine looking young 
man, had married a beautiful Spanish 
girl whom he had met in vaudeville. 
One day on the train she told this story : 

‘'My husband insists on gratification 
every night.” 

‘ ‘ Impossible, ’ ’ we remarked. 

“Impossible as it may seem, he has 
not missed three nights since we were 
married four years ago.” 

“But each month you have your 
menses. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ That makes no difference to him, he 
insists upon it just the same.” 

Isaac Taylor Headland, Home Life in China^ 
1914. 

I. T. H. 

ORTHANES. (From the Greek, 
orthos, upright.) A variety of demon 


with the attributes of Priapus, men- 
tioned by Strabo (Casaubon’s Pages, 
588). 

OWEN, ROBERT DALE (1801- 
1877), American freethought journalist 
of English birth, is of interest to stu- 
dents of the sexual life of mankind 
chiefly because of his pioneer treatise 
on birth control published in the United 
States late in 1830 or early 1831. Moral 
Physiology ; or, a brief and plain treatise 
on the population question was the first 
book on birth control published in the 
United States; and Owen may be justly 
considered the co-founder with Knowlton 
{q.v.) of the American birth control 
movement. 

The circulation of Moral Physiology was 
reasonably extensive; it went into a fifth edi- 
tion nine months after first issue; and there 
were nine American editions in five years. By 
1874 from 50,000 to 60,000 copies of authentic 
editions had been distributed, probably most of 
them in England. It is doubtful if over 2.5,000 
were sold in the United States. Still, all cir- 
cumstances considered, this was an extensive 
circulation for this country. 

Upon finishing his education in 
Switzerland, Owen assisted his father 
(Robert Owen, 1771-1858) at New 
Lanark and later in New Harmony, 
Indiana, where he edited with Frances 
Wright the New Harmony Gazette. In 
1829 in the Free Enquirer (New York) 
Owen discussed at length in several arti- 
cles the population question; later re- 
vised them as Moral Physiology. Fin- 
ished and refined in style, it was never 
prosecuted; but in England (1878) it 
was successfully prosecuted {Regina v, 
Edward Truelove). 

The elder Owen was so impressed with 
the productively revolutionary’’ character 
of machine output that he saw no need 
for population control, foreseeing even 
more effectively than IMalthus, the un- 
doubted effects of the Industrial Revo- 
lution upon the production of commodi- 
ties, especially of food. He had no con- 
ception of the principle of diminishing 
returns. His eldest son, Robert Dale 
Owen, though he never shared Malthus’s 
fears, softened somewhat the optimistic 
outlook on population of his father. 
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While in the United States, Eobert 
Dale Owen read Richard Carlile Every 
W Oman* s Book. His casual approbation 
of it in the New Harmony Gazette — ^an 
approval of the general point of view 
rather than of the specific language of 
Carlile ^s tract — together with the re- 
ceipt of a letter requesting contracep- 
tive advice, led him to reflect and write 
on the subject. More specifically. Moral 
Physiology was published partly to 
vindicate Owen^s point of view in a dis- 
pute with the New York Typographical 
Society and with one William Jackson. 



Owen was one of the earliest social 
thinkers to qualify Malthus by insisting 
that technological unemployment has the 
same immediate effect upon the working 
class as an excessively high birth rate; 
yet he was not one of the anti-machinery 
agitators of the period. When he de- 
clared that it was “a moral offense of 
no trifling magnitude to bring human 
beings into the world without the nec- 
essary means to maintain and instruct 
them,'’ he was in essential agreement 
with Malthus. He was in essential dis- 
agreement chiefly on the means of con- 
trol. Delayed marriage was Malthus 's 
most constructive suggestion. Owen, 
like Place and Carlile, thought it con- 
ducive to extra-marital relations, and 


impractical as contrary to the hedonistic 
impulses of mankind. The history of 
the last century has vindicated the Neo- 
Malthusians as opposed to Malthus in 
that there is no evidence that, in large 
populations, postponed marriage has 
been accepted to any appreciable extent. 
Only by a very small percentage do the 
populations of various nations marry 
earlier today than formerly. The in- 
creased availability of higher education 
for the masses tended to postpone mar- 
riage; but high (historically) earning 
rates at an early age for unskilled and 
semi-skilled laborers under machine 
technique have been conducive to early 
marriage among these classes. The re- 
sult is that one tendency counterbalances 
the other. 

Owen thought over-population dis- 
tant; it was a stage we might, in fact, 
never reach. He therefore considered 
birth control as a family matter rather 
than a problem of national economic con- 
cern. In this respect his thought re- 
flects new- world, pioneer conditions — 
an emphasis different from that of 
Francis Place {q,v.). The main method 
upon which Owen relied was coitus inn 
terruptus; but subsequent editions, 
chiefly unauthentic ones, recommended 
other methods as well. 

Robert Dale Owen deserves to be 
remembered not only as the first writer 
on birth control in the United States 
(1828) and as the co-founder of the 
birth control movement in the United 
States, but as a distinguished American 
journalist. He was also the organizer 
of the first American Labor Party (New 
York, 1829) ; assisted in the founding of 
the Smithsonian Institution ; fought, 
after the manner of J. S. Mill, for the 
equality of the sexes, more especially 
in the Indiana Legislature, where he 
succeeded in amplifying the property 
rights of women ; assisted, at a strategic 
moment, in crystallizing Lincoln's mind 
on slavery ; persistently advocated a free 
public school system at a time when such 
views were considered socialistic in the 
United States. Also his contribution to 
pre-Galtonian eugenic theory is by no 
means small. 
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Robert Dale Owen, Threading My Way, 
Twenty-Seven Tears of Autobiography (New 
York and London, 1874). Norman E. Himes, 
Robert Dale Owen, the Pioneer of American 
Neo-MaWiusianism (Amer. J. Soc., 1930, 529- 
47) ; Eugenic Thought in the American Birth 
Control Movement One Hundred Years Ago 
(Eugenics, May, 1929). 

N. E. H. 

PANELCRIB, an Americanism for a 
brothel fitted up with sliding panels for 
the panel-game. 

New York Slang Dictionary (New York, 
1886) ; ‘‘Panel-crib, a place especially fitted up 
for the robbery of gentlemen, who are enticed 
thereto by women who make it their business to 
pick up strangers. Panel-cribs are sometimes 
called badger-cribs, shake-downs, touch-cribs, 
and are variously fitted for the admission of 
those who are in the secret, but which defy the 
scrutiny of the uninitiated. Sometimes the 
casting of the door is made to swing on well- 
oiled hinges which are not discoverable in the 
room, while the door itself appears to be hung 
in the usual manner, and well secured by bolts 
and lock. At other times the entrance is ef- 
fected by means of what appears to be an 
ordinary wardrobe, the back of which revolves 
like a turnstile on pivots. When the victim is 
ready the thief enters, and picking the pocket- 
book out of the pocket, abstracts the money, 
and supplying its place with a small roll of 
paper, returns the book to its place. He then 
withdraws, and coming to the door raps and 
demands admission, calling the woman by the 
name of wife. The frightened victim dresses 
himself in a hurry, feels his pocket-book in its 
proper place, and escaj)es through another door, 
congratulating himself on his happy deliver- 
ance. ’ ’ 

PASSIVISM, sexual perversion in 
which the .subject is submissive to the 
will of his male or female partner in 
erotic practices. Passivism is a species 
of masochism. As it is considered nor- 
mal enough for the female to be passive, 
the terms passivism and passivist are 
applied mainly to males. 

PEDEBOSIS. Forel’s term to de- 
note sexual appetite for children ; 
Krafft-Ebing^s term for this condition is 
paedophilia erotica (1896). 

August Forel {The Sexual Question, 1905): 
“No doubt, most of those who abuse children 
are also capable of coitus with women, or else 
they are inverts or sadists; but with many of 
them sexual passion for children is so marked 
from their youth upward, that it shows a 


special hereditary disposition. For this patho- 
logical disposition, thus defined, I propose the 
term pederosis,** 

PENTHESILEA, queen of the Ama- 
zons; in the Trojan war she fought 
against the Greeks, and was vanquished 
by Achilles, ^^who mourned over the 
dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth, and valor. Taunted for his 
love by Thersites, who treated the 
queen’s body with contempt, Achilles 
slew that Homeric villain. The legend 
has numerous variations. 

0\’id uses the name of Penthesilea as the 
generic rival of man {Remediorum Amoris, 
675—76): “Now have you need of arms; here, 
brave warrior, must you fight : Penthesilea must 
fall before youi steel. “ 

PERTUNDA. The goddess of coitus. 
(Latin, pertundere, to push or thrust.) 
References to her will be found in the 
Christian Fathers: Amobius, iv, 131; 
Augustine, Dc civifatc Dei, vi, 9. Per- 
tunda, according to Arnobius, assisted 
the bridegroom on the wedding night, in 
the task of deflowering his bride. 

PHILOGYNIST, a lover or admirer 
of women : oi)posed to mysogynist. For 
example, Jules Michelet was a philogy- 
nist, and August Strindberg was a 
mysogynist. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (Lay Sermons, 1870, 
p. 21): “There are jdiilogynists as fanatical 
as any mysogynists, who, reversing our an- 
tiquated notions, bid the man look upon the 
woman as the higher type of humanity; wlio 
ask us to regard the f(*male intellect as the 
clearer and the quicker, if not the stronger.’’ 

PHYSIOLOGY OP REPRODUC- 
TION. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the great majority of animals 
both vertebrate and invertebrate, not to 
mention plants, j)ossess a more or less 
restricted season at which they breed, 
and that this season is usually, but by 
no means invariably, in the spring and 
.summer months. In the human species, 
however, as with most of the domestic 
animals, there is no restricted breeding 
season, although there is evidence de- 
rived from the study of savages as well 
as ancient records and customs among 
both civilized and uncivilized peoples 
that primitively man experienced a lim- 
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itation in the time of sexual intercourse 
which was more usually in the spring. 
The facts in support of this conclusion 
have been set forth at length by Wester- 
marck and by Heape who have laid 
stress on the indications to be deduced 
from the erotic feasts of the ancients, 
these occurring for the most part at 
certain times in the first part of the 
year. 

In the lower animals it is clear that, 
broadly speaking, the factors which con- 
trol the periodic changes in the genera- 
tive system are of two kinds, (1) ex- 
ternal or environmental and so to a 
great extent at any rate seasonal, and 

(2) internal or inherent in the animals 
themselves and more particularly in 
their essential rei)roductive organs, that 
is to say in the testes of the male and 
in the ovaries of the female and pos- 
sibly also in the pituitary gland these 
undergoing alternating periods of ac- 
tivity and quiescence. The periods of 
rut in the male animal and the corre- 
sponding sexual season in the female are 
undoubtedly to some extent regulated 
by tem})erature and food supidy. 

Thus it is well known that a warm 
season will often hasten the time of 
breeding and a cold one retard it while 
one of the effects of “flushing” or giving 
special stimulating food to sheep shortly 
before tupping time is to make the ani- 
mals breed earlier than they otherwise 
would. ^loreover, it has been demon- 
strated by Rowan that the use of arti- 
ficial light will cause the generative 
organs of birds to develop in mid-winter, 
and the same thing has been shown by 
Rissonette for ferrets which can be got 
to come '‘on heat” and even to breed at 
any time of the year outside their normal 
season by subjecting them for four or 
five weeks to a daily “ration” of six 
hours bright electric light after dark 
in the evening. 

That there is a special vitamin which 
for certain animals at any rate is an 
essential factor in the discharge of the 
reproductive processes has been shown 
by Evans and Burr, for in its absence 
the formation of spermatozoa in the 


testes is inhibited, while in the female, 
although ova are matured in the ovary, 
the embryos in the uterus fail to under- 
go their normal development. This 
' ' vitamin E ” is known to occur in wheat 
germ, in lucerne and other green foods 
and it seems probable that its produc- 
tion in special abundance in the spring 
season may be a factor in the annual 
recurrence of breeding phenomena in 
many species of animals. 

But although seasonal environmental 
causes are undoubtedly largely responsi- 
ble for the recurrent reproductive proc- 
esses of animals there is nevertheless an 
inherent internal rhythm in certain of 
them, at any rate, and it is noteworthy 
that with various species the gonads 
(both testes and ovaries) begin to in- 
crease in size even before mid-winter 
when the duration of the daylight is 
still getting shorter and the natural food 
supply may be about at its lowest. 

In man under present day conditions 
at any rate the spermatozoa are pro- 
duced in the testes continuously through- 
out the whole year and fertile coition 
can take place at any time though there 
may be variation in sexual potency or 
in the number of spermatozoa which are 
formed and ejaculated. In the female 
however, as is well known, there is a 
menstrual cycle of one lunar month (in 
some cases a longer or a shorter time) 
depending upon an inherent rhjffhm and 
recurring in correlation with sexual 
changes in all the organs of generation. 

The uterine cycle has been divided 
by Ileape and others into four chief 
stages as follows: 

(1) The constructive stage, or stage 
of growth (12 days). 

(2) The destructive stage (4 days). 

(3) The stage of repair or regenera- 
tion (7 days). 

(4) The stage of quiescence (5 days). 

During the constructive stage the 

uterus undergoes growth, glandular de- 
velopment, and hyperaemia, i.e., increase 
in the blood vessels, both in size and 
number. The changes in a general way 
are similar to those which occur at the 
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commencement of pregnancy. From 
about the middle of this stage three 
layers may be distinguished in the mu- 
cous membrane. 

(1) A layer immediately below the 
surface epithelium in which the cells 
are tightly packed round the gland 
ducts. 

(2) An edematous layer surround- 
ing the glands and in which dilation of 
the capillaries has occurred. 

(3) A basal layer in which the edema 
and hypertrophy are absent. 

The hypertrophy continues from 
about six to eight days and then degen- 
eration sets in, in the form of a dis- 
organization and disintegration of the 
glands of the superficial and middle 
zones. 

Then the congested vessels in the 
uterine mucosa break down, and blood 
is freely extra vasated in the tissue. It 
subsequently forms large lacuna-like 
spaces in the superficial part of the tis- 
sue, and thereupon the epithelium rup- 
tures and bleeding takes place in the 
cavity. The whole, or a great part of 
the superficial epithelium, is removed as 
a result of the extensive hemorrhage, 
and a varying amount of underlying 
stroma tissue may also be torn away, 
leaving the lumen of the uterus bounded 
by a raw edge. The discharged blood, 
together with degenerate epithelial and 
stroma cells, constitutes the menstrual 
clot, and this along wdth a sanguineo- 
mucous flow passes down the uterus and 
through the vagina to the exterior. The 
amount of blood lost in a w^oman is on 
an average about three ounces, and the 
di.scharge lasts from three to six days. 
The uterine glands are active during 
menstruation and contribute to the dis- 
charge. 

During the next period, repair sets 
in, the epithelium being renewed either 
from cells which did not suffer destruc- 
tion in the preceding period or from 
the cells of the glands. At this stage 
the blood vessels become reduced in size 
and number. The stage of repair is 
followed by a stage of apparent qui- 


escence, but it seems probable that in 
many individuals the uterus commences 
to undergo growth changes which are 
continued in the succeeding construc- 
tive stage. 

The Graafian follicles which gradually 
enlarge and ripen in the ovary discharge 
their contained ova, in typical cases 
about the middle of the stage of qui- 
escence, that is, about fourteen days 
after the beginning of the menstrual 
flow. According to Knaus, however, this 
process, which is called ovulation, bears 
a time relation to the end rather than 
to the beginning of the menstrual cycle 
(regarding the cycle as commencing 
with the first appearance of the dis- 
charge) and that it is more correct to 
say that ovulation takes place normally 
“on the 15th day before the onset of 
menstruation.” Thus in cases where 
the cycle is longer or shorter than the 
normal the time of ovulation will be a 
correspondingly longer or shorter time 
after the beginning of the discharge. 

After ovulation the discharged follicle 
becomes converted into the corpus 
luteum by the simple but rapid hyper- 
trophy of the ej)ithelial cells which 
formecl its inner wall accompanied by 
an ingrowth of connective tissue from 
the outer wall of the follicle. The con- 
nective tissue is accompanied by blood 
vessels and forms a highly vasciilarised 
network in the fully organized struc- 
ture of the completely formed corpus 
luteum. If pregnancy supervenes the 
corpus luteum persists throughout that 
period (nine months) but if the ovum 
fails to become fertilized the corpus 
luteum begins to regress after about a 
fortnight and at the end of a month is 
reduced to little more than a scar. Dur- 
ing the period of its activity the corpus 
luteum contains a yellow pigment 
(lutein) in the enlarged epithelial cells 
but in its later stages this disappears and 
the final form of the corpus luteum may 
be a structureless body with degenerate 
cells (the- corpus albicans). 

The comparison of the menstrual 
cycle in man with the oestrous or female 
generative cycle in other mammals is 
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still a matter of some difficulty and the 
question as to what stage most closely 
corresponds with menstruation in the 
bitch and other species which show 
marked cyclical changes is not yet finally 
closed. Before considering this subject 
further it will be necessary briefly to 
describe the oestrous or female genera- 
tive cycle in the lower mammals. 

The season of the year when an ani- 
mal of any species or variety undergoes 
sexual intercourse has been called by 
lieape the sexual season for that animal. 
In most or perhaps all wild mammals the 
male experiences such a season as well 
as the female, and generative activity 
is restricted to such times. In man 
and most of the domestic animals, how- 
ever, the male is capable of sexual inter- 
course at all seasons, and spermato- 
genesis goes on continuously, although 
it is j)robably true that an increased 
activity is shown at certain seasons 
which may ])erhaps dei)end upon food 
or other environmental conditions or 
u])on varying habits of life. 

The male sexual season, when it occurs, 
is called the rutting season. Prior to 
rut the testes increase in size, and both 
the spermatogenetic and the interstitial 
ti.ssues dis])lay activity, though the exact 
time relation between the changes shown 
by these tissues varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent species. In those animals in 
which the testes are not permanently re- 
tained in the scrotum the descent takes 
place at the beginning of rut, and the 
organs are withdrawn into the abdomen 
when the season is over. This is the 
case in many rodents. In insectivores 
(e.g. the mole and the hedgehog) the 
testes descend periodically into tempo- 
rary receptacles. In the mole it is esti- 
mated that the testes increase in size 
by sixty-four times, and the vesiculae 
seminales, prostate, and other accessory 
glands likewise show an enormous 
growth, which is seen also in the hedge- 
hog. The time for sexual intercourse 
is continuous throughout rut, there being 
no short periods of quiescence within 
the sexual season as there are in the 
females of many species. 


In the female mammal the recurrence 
of the periods of sexual activity is what 
constitutes the oestrous cycle. The ac- 
tual periods at which copulation occurs 
are the oestrous periods. These recur 
at rhythmical intervals within one sex- 
ual season, as with the mare, cow, ewe, 
and sow (polyoestrous animals in 
Heape’s terminology), or there may be 
only one oestrous to the sexual season, 
as with the bitch (monoestrous animals). 

A simple oestrous cycle in such an 
animal as the dog has been divided into 
the following periods: 

Anoestrum (period of rest). 

Prooestrum (period of growth, con- 
gestion, and uterine haemorrhage). 

Oestrus (period of desire). 

Pregnancy or pseudo-pregnancy. 

The complete cycle in the monoestrous 
dog lasts about six months, there being 
two sexual seasons and two ‘^heat’^ or 
oestrous periods in one year, these occur- 
ring typically in spring and autumn. 

The anoestrum lasts about three 
months, when the generative organs are 
in a state of quiescence. The Graafian 
follicles in the ovary probably undergo 
a slow process of growth and ripening 
throughout the interval, but they do not 
become conspicuous upon the ovarian 
surface until the approach of a new heat 
I)eriod. The uterus is relatively anaemic 
and the glands inactive. The mammary 
glands are also inactive unless lactation 
is in progress after a recent pregnancy. 

The prooestrnm, or period of ‘^coming 
on heat,’* is marked by an increased 
activity on the part of all the genera- 
tive organs. The ovarian follicles come 
to protrube from the surface. The uterus 
undergoes some amount of growth and 
becomes much vascularized, and the 
glands become active. Blood corpuscles 
are then extravasated within the mu- 
cous membrane and tend to congregate 
below the uterine epithelium. The lat- 
ter ruptures in certain places, and blood 
is poured out into the cavity and passes 
down to the vagina and out to the ex- 
terior. Bleeding at the vulva may go 
on for a week or more. The entire 
prooestrum lasts for ten to fourteen 
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days. The uterine changes involved, 
which usher in the period of desire or 
“heat’' proper, have been regarded as 
of the nature of a preparation for the 
attachment of the fertilised ovum. 

Oestrus is the period of desire, and 
coition is usually restricted to this time. 
Ovulation, or the discharge of the ova, 
takes place during this period. The 
uterine cavity contains liquid mucus 
secreted by the glands, and this fur- 
nishes a medium in which the sper- 
matozoa swim. The mucous membrane 
of the uterus is recuperated at those 
places where hemorrhage had occurred, 
and external bleeding stops. The whole 
period lasts about a week. 

Oestrus in the bitch is followed either 
by pregnancy or by pseudo-pregnancy. 
The changes which occur in pregnancy 
in a mammal are outside the scope of 
this article, but here it may be remarked 
that as far as the maternal tissues are 
concerned there is a similarity between 
cert-ain of the changes which take place 
under the two conditions, only those of 
pregnancy are more accentuated. 

In the bitch the ovarian changes are 
identical, the corpus luteuni being 
formed and persisting for about nine 
weeks. Moreover in both pregnancy 
and pseudo-pregnancy the uterus under- 
goes certain changes which relate chiefly 
to the blood vessels and glands of the 
mucous membrane. These increa.se in 
size, the whole organ assuming an ap- 
pearance indicative of great activity. 
The secretion coming from the glands 
is a source of nutriment to the fetus 
during pregnancy and is similar to what 
in ungulates is called “uterine milk”; 
in pseudo-pregnancy a fluid is likewise 
secreted as if intended for a fetus. The 
growth changes in pseudo-pregnancy are 
less pronounced than in true pregnancy, 
and are succeeded after four or five 
weeks by degenerative changes when the 
glands become shrunken, and their 
epithelium, from having been columnar, 
becomes cubical, and some of the cells 
are desquamated into the lumen. At 
the same time there is hemorrhage from 


the vessels but without leading to ex- 
ternal bleeding. 

Contemporaneously with the growth 
of the corpus luteum and uterus, the 
mamma rj^ glands also develop during 
both pregnancy and pseudo-pregnancy 
and active secretion generally occurs at 
or near the end of each of these periods, 
but the growth of the glands and their 
sub.sequent activity are less complete 
when true gestation does not take place. 
(See IMarshall; Parkes). 

The gestation period in the dog is 
about sixty-two days, and pseudo-preg- 
nancy may be said to last for approx- 
imately the .same time or probably rather 
less. It does not terminate so abru])tly 
as true i)regnancy. After either period 
the utcTus ])ass(‘s back to a condition of 
anoestrous quiescence. The occurrence 
of suckling which follows pregnancy 
favours the involution of the uterus, 
which in true j)rcgnancy attains an 
enormous size, due largely to great mus- 
cular d(‘velopment. The changes which 
take i)lace in ])seudo-})rcgnancy arc to 
be regarded, to speak teleologically, as 
intended to provide for fetal nutrition 
and development, but do not actually 
s(‘rve this end owing to the ova not 
having been fertilised. As will be made 
clearer later on, both series of changes 
are due to a stimulus (doming from the 
corpus luteum, which develops irre- 
.spectively of whether the eggs are fer- 
tilised or not. 

PoJifoestrous animals differ from 
monoestrous ones in having two or more 
short recurrent cycles within one sexual 
.season. Thus in the shoe]) during “tup- 
ping time,” the ewe may experience a 
succession of cycles, each lasting about 
fifteen days, until pregnancy is attained 
or the sexual season is over. Similarly, 
the mare, the cow, and the sow each 
experiences recurrent cycles of three 
weeks. In all the.se animals the “heat” 
period it.self is of comparatively .short 
duration, and the actual oestrus may be 
reduced to a few hours as in the sheep 
or sometimes in the cow. 

The prooestrous changes are relatively 
slight, and bleeding from the uterine 
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cavity is rare. Ovulation takes place 
during- oestrus (or very shortly after, 
as may happen in the cow) (Ham- 
mond). There is no prolonged pseudo- 
pregnancy as in the monoestrous bitch, 
but the corpus luteum (which is formed 
as usual from the discharged follicle) 
proceeds with its development for from 
one to two weeks, and then undergoes 
involution, so that by the time a new 
period is due this structure is in an ad- 
vanced state of retrogression, though 
still prominent on the surface of the 
ovary, and easily recognizable by its 
yellow color (Corner). 

The uterus also undergoes changes 
indicative of an abbreviated pseudo- 
pregnancy (the dioestrum), these con- 
sisting mainly of growth of the glands, 
followed by regression at the approach 
of the next heat. ^lammary changes of 
a similar kind have also been observed, 
and these, like those of the uterus, are 
correlated with the development and in- 
volution of the corpus luteum. In the 
cow bleeding, chiefly from the vagina, 
has been observed after oestrus, and this 
is believed to mark the termination of 
a i)revious shortened pseudo-pregnancy 
(see Ilarnrnond.) 

Having regard to the consideration of 
the facts it would appear that man is 
a polyoestrous animal, the short cycle 
extending normally for about one lunar 
month. But as pointed out already there 
is no definite oestrus, at any rate in 
civilized races, and ovidation normally 
occurs about the middle of the period 
of apparent rest. IMoreover, the con- 
structive or anabolic changes which 
occur in the uterus must be regarded as 
representing those of an abbreviated 
])seudo-pregnancy brought about under 
the influence of the corpus luteum just 
as they are in the lower polyoestrous 
mammals. 

The breaking-down changes which 
characterize menstruation must be re- 
garded as comparable or partly com- 
parable to those that occur in the lower 
mammal at the end of pseudo-pregnancy. 
This, however, does not explain the 
much greater severity which charac- 


terizes these phenomena not only in 
man but also in the other primates. This 
matter will be again referred to after 
dealing with the ovarian secretions and 
other factors which appear to control 
the cycle. 

It should, however, be pointed out 
that Comer has shown that in some 
individual monkeys ovulation may not 
occur during certain cycles and conse- 
quently no corpus luteum is formed and 
in such animals there is no constructive 
stage and menstruation takes place out 
of an unbuilt-up uterus. It is believed 
also that this condition occurs some- 
times in man. It is possible therefore 
that in these cases menstrual degenera- 
tion represents the prooestrum and that 
in normal instances the process is com- 
parable to pseudo-pregnant and pro- 
oestrous destruction telescoped into one 
period. Certain recent experimental ob- 
servations on the bitch by Robson and 
Henderson somewhat favor this view. 

That the oestrous and menstrual cy- 
cles are controlled by internal secre- 
tions or hormones elaborated by the 
ovary has in recent years been defi- 
nitely established. The original evidence 
based on transplantation experiments 
(in which the ovary was removed from 
its normal position and grafted on to 
an abnormal position and yet continued 
to exert its usual influence on the uterus 
and on the oestrous cycle in spite of 
its ordinary nerve connexions having 
been severed) has been amply confirmed 
by the results of injecting chemical sub- 
stances derived from the ovaries. 

Oestrus-producing compounds have 
also been obtained from other sources 
and crystalline preparations have been 
prepared by Doisy in U. S. A., Laqueur 
in Holland, Butenandt in Germany and 
Marrian in England. Two compounds 
of similar physiological activities, keto- 
hydroxy-oestrin or oestrone, C18H22O2, 
and trihydroxy-oestrin or oestriol, Cis 
H24O3, were isolated of which the first 
was the more active. IMoreover, a num- 
ber of other derivatives with varying 
degrees of activity have been obtained 
and one of these, a dihydro compound 
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(dihydro-folliculin) is four times as ef- 
fective as the natural hormone oestrone. 

The distribution of the oestrus-pro- 
ducing substances in the animal body 
presents a number of puzzling problems 
which are not yet solved, for such bodies 
have been found not only in the ovaries 
and in the circulating blood but also in 
the placenta (from which Collip has 
obtained a biologically active ester of 
oestriol) and in larger quantities in the 
urine during pregnancy. 

Furthermore, Zondek has obtained 
even greater amounts of oestrin from 
the urine of the stallion. The presence 
of such substances under what at first 
thought might be considered to be in- 
explicable conditions can only be vaguely 
interpreted on the assumption that the 
oestrins are products of metabolism 
which are disposed of or excreted when 
they subserve no function or purpose 
to the organism (as in the male animal 
or during pregnancy in the female) but 
have acquired a definite physiological 
significance and value when other organs 
and parts of the body respond to their 
presence to the advantage of the animal 
in the discharge of the sexual and re- 
productive functions. They may in fact 
be compared to carbon dioxide which 
at first was merely a waste product but 
which in the progress of evolution has 
become a most important factor in the 
regulation of the respiratory move- 
ments in the higher animals by its ac- 
tion on a particular centre in the brain. 

J ust as the oestrous or follicular phase 
of the cycle is believed to be due to 
oestrin or its derivatives so it is now 
known that the luteral phase of pseudo- 
pregnancy or pregnancy or the abbre- 
viated stage commonly called di oestrum 
(which, as we have seen, occurs in man 
and other poly oestrous animals) is 
brought about through the action of 
the hormone progestin which is elab- 
orated by the corpus luteum. The earli- 
est experimental evidence on this matter 
was that adduced by Fraenkel, who re- 
moved or destroyed the corpora lutea in 
the ovaries of rabbits and found that 


in the absence of these bodies the preg- 
nancy came to an end. 

In recent years Corner has found that 
luteal extract given to a rabbit oopho- 
rectomised shortly after ovulation would 
cause the typical pseudo-pregnant hyper- 
trophy, or if the ovum had become fer- 
tilised would carry the pregnancy 
through to a successful conclusion. In 
view of these and other experiments by 
various investigators it would seem that 
the functions of the corpus luteum are 
to promote the predecidual development 
of the uterus and the maintenance of 
pregnancy. There is also evidence of a 
similar kind indicating that the hormone 
progestin is a factor in the early de- 
velopment of the mammary glands. Pro- 
gestin has now been pre]nired not only 
from the ovary but also from the chem- 
ical compound, stigmasterol (the sterol 
present in the soya bean) and has been 
found by Butenandt to have the prob- 
able formula C21II30OJ. 

It would thus appear that the two 
phases in the active part of the oestrous 
cycle are brought about by the two 
ovarian hormones oestrin (or its de- 
rivatives) and progestin. Here it may 
be pointed out that by making a sequence 
of injections of oestrin and ])rogestin 
into oophorectomised women Kaufmann 
has produced full menstruation, and 
comparable results have been o])tained 
with animals. ^Moreover, Robson and 
Henderson by injecting oestrin into 
bitches towards the end of pseudo-preg- 
nancy have brought about a condition 
of destructive change in the uterine mu- 
cous membrane resembling menstrua- 
tion in the Primates. This experiment 
has an interesting bearing on the ques- 
tion as to the homologies between men- 
struation in the Primates and pseudo- 
pregnancy and prooestrum in the lower 
mammals. 

In most species of mammals in which 
the reproductive processes have been 
studied ovulation takes place spon- 
taneously, or irrespectively of coition, 
during or about the time of oestrus. In 
women also ovulation occurs spontane- 
ously, at least usually. In the rabbit 
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(Heape), the ferret (Marshall), and the 
ground squirrel (Foster), however, the 
occurrence of ovulation depends upon 
the orgasm which is normally brought 
about by coition. Thus in the rabbit 
the follicles rupture and the ova are 
discharged about ten hours after copula- 
tion with a male. In such animals 
ovulation appears to depend upon a 
nervous reflex, but as will be explained 
below the process is brought about 
through the intermediation of the an- 
terior lobe of the pituitary gland. 

Nevertheless, the change over from 
the follicular to the luteal or gestational 
stage is clearly due in such animals, at 
any rate, to the ovarian processes con- 
sequent upon ovulation. If the ovarian 
follicles do not rupture owing to the 
non-occurrence of coition the oestrous 
phase in the rabbit and in the ferret 
is prolonged almost indefinitely though 
eventually bleeding may take place in 
the interior of the follicles, these becom- 
ing “ hemorrhagic.^’ ^loreover, the ab- 
normal nymphomaniac condition of 
various animals (cows, mares, etc.) 
which instead of showing the ordinary 
sexual periodicity are ‘^always on heat” 
is associated with persistent unruptured 
follicles which are generally cystic, and 
sometimes contain a blood clot. 

It is now definitely known, hoAvever, 
that the functional activity of the ovaries 
as well as of the testes in the male is 
dependent upon a hormone or hormones 
elaborated by the anterior pituitary and 
that in the absence of this organ the 
gonads in the young animal fail to de- 
velop and in the adult undergo atrophy. 
The first experiments dealing with this 
subject were those of Evans who showed 
that simple saline extracts of ox pitui- 
tary caused the ovarian follicles of rats 
to become converted into luteal tissue. 

Shortly afterwards two groups of 
workers, Zondek and Aschheim in Ger- 
many and Smith and Engle in U. S. A., 
obtained striking results from the im- 
plantation of pieces of anterior lobe 
tissue into young rats and mice, the 
ovaries of these animals undergoing 
marked development followed by ovula- 


tion and the formation of luteal tissue 
and the corresponding oestrous and post- 
oestrous changes in the accessory or- 
gans. These results were in general 
agreement with the earlier observations 
of clinicians that abnormalities in the 
anterior pituitary were correlated with 
sterility and failure to function on the 
part of the reproductive organs. 

It has been supposed that there are 
at least two gonad-stimulating hormones 
produced by the anterior pituitary, 
since, speaking generally, alkaline ex- 
tracts have produced marked luteiniza- 
tion and the implantation of pituitary 
tissue has brought about oestrous con- 
ditions. The precise converse of these 
results has, however, also occurred so 
that it is still uncertain whether there 
are really two anterior pituitary hor- 
mones controlling the two main stages 
of the cycle or only one reproductive 
hormone formed by this cycle. 

Indeed, the balance of probability 
would seem to be that there is one prin- 
cipal reproductive hormone formed by 
the pituitary, this being produced in 
varying quantity depending upon the 
external environment and the stimuli 
derived therefrom. Gonad-stimulating 
substances have been found in human 
urine, especially during pregnancy in 
the so-called protein A and protein B 
which more or less correspond physio- 
logically to the two anterior pituitary 
principles, as well as in the placenta 
(Zondek and Aschheim, 1928, Zondek, 
1931). Moreover, substances have been 
extracted (Bellerby) both from the pitu- 
itary and from the urine which cause 
ovulation and there is an anterior pitu- 
itary hormone which appears to act 
directly on the mammary gland (Cor- 
ner). Extract of urine of pregnancy 
(and sometimes also anterior lobe ex- 
tracts) often give rise to hemorrhagic 
follicles or blood spots in the ovary and 
these are unruptured. 

The chemical composition has not been 
determined in the case of any of these 
anterior pituitary substances, and in 
no instance have they been obtained in 
crystalline form. In the absence of fur- 
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ther evidence it seems probable that 
many of these substances, which have 
slightly varying biological properties, 
are products of metabolism or chemical 
derivatives of one gonad-stimulating 
hormone in just the same kind of w’ay 
as there are a number of oestrus-produc- 
ing substances that are derived from 
the principal hormone of the ovar\' or 
possibly from one resembling it formed 
elsewhere. As shown by Catchpole, 
Cole and Pearson, whereas some of these 
gonad-stimulating substances are ex- 
creted in the urine there are others 
which after circulating in the blood are 
destroyed somewhere within the body. 

As stated above ovulation in the rabbit 
and certain other species normally 
takes place only after the orgasm, but 
can be induced also by injecting an ex- 
tract of anterior ])ituitary or of some 
anterior pituitary-like substance. It is 
interesting to note that ovulation can 
likewise be made to occur in the rabbit 
by electrical stimulation of the central 
nervous system, either through the brain 
or through the lumbar i)art of the spinal 
cord (Marshall and Verney). The 
rabbit must, however, be in an oestrous 
condition with protruding follicles on 
the ovaries, and there is some delay in 
the process of ovulation, which takes 
place from 17 to 24 hours after the 
stimulus is applied. In view of the 
work of other investigators (Bellerby, 
PVe and Parkcs, etc.) it is to be pre- 
sumed that the stimulus acts through the 
intermediation of the anterior lobe of 
the pituitary. 

If the stimulus is not very strong it 
may result in the formation of hemor- 
rhagic follicles or blood spots which are 
similar to those sometimes j)roduced 
after the injection of anterior pituitary- 
like substances. The nervous pathways 
to the pituitary have not yet been 
worked out (Ilaterius) but it seems cer- 
tain that the nerve reflex which nor- 
mally produces ovulation acts on the 
anterior pituitary which then releases a 
gonad-stimulating hormone. 

It seems extremely probable also that 
the production of gonad-stimulating 


substances generally is under the control 
of the nervous system, being secreted, 
partly at any rate in response to stimuli 
from outside and that the effects of 
light irradiation in bringing about 
oestrus in ferrets and other animals 
(Bissonette, etc.) are due to nervous 
stimuli acting through the eyes, optic 
nerves and anterior pituitary gland. 
Thus in blind or hooded ferrets oestrous 
is delayed or inhibited, the animals fail- 
ing to react to the light stimulation 
(Marshall and Bowden). It may be 
suggested further that the stimulation 
of courtship phenomena at the pairing 
season in many animals and birds sub- 
serves the purpose of promoting an effec- 
tive synchronization of the reproductive 
})rocesses in the male and female and so 
tends to ensure fertility. 

The cause of parturition is still an 
only partially solved i)roblem but it 
seems clear that the process is condi- 
tioned by several different factors so 
that it cannot be said that any one 
particular stimulus is the “cause of 
birth. The retrogression of the corpora 
lutea in the ovaries is one of the more 
important conditions and it is note- 
worthy that when these bodies arrive 
at a comparable stage of decline at the 
end of j)seudo-pregnancy (as shown by 
the bitch, the rabbit, and the marsupial 
cat) the animal commonly displays 
habits, such as nest-making, which are 
ordinarily associated with actual partu- 
rition at the close of gestation. 

In confirmation of this it is to be 
pointed out that Snyder and others by 
inducing ovulation in the latter part of 
pregnancy have produced a new batch 
of corpora lutea and that these have 
been the means of prolonging the preg- 
nancy for an additional ten days with 
a consequent increase in the weight of 
the young at birth. It may well be, 
therefore, that among other functions 
the corpora lutea inhibit the uterine con- 
tractions which otherwise would occur, 
and according to Knaus the luteal hor- 
mone is directly antagonistic to the 
active principle of the posterior pitui- 
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tary which ordinarily has a powerful 
effect in producing uterine contraction. 

The development of the uterine mus- 
cle is another factor in parturition while 
it is also known that oestrin prevents its 
activity, as shown by Robson, who con- 
cludes that this hormone progressively 
increases the sensitivity of the uterus 
until the state characteristic of parturi- 
tion is attained, the influence of the 
corpus luteum in the meantime declin- 
ing. Furthermore, it has been shown by 
Bellerhy that intravenous injection of 
anterior pituitary extract in the preg- 
nant rabbit may not only induce ovula- 
tion but is generally as.sociated with 
abortion or resorption of the foetuses, 
and it is suggested tliat this result is 
brought about by the secretion of 
oestrin eonseriuent upon stimulation by 
the pituitary hormone. 

It has been remarked at the beginning 
of this article that in man there is no 
sexual season or period of rut and it 
follows that the })rocess of spermatogene- 
sis goes on in the testicular tubules 
throughout the whole year. Similarly, 
the hormone of the testis which is manu- 
factured by the interstitial cells be- 
tween the tubules is also produced con- 
tinuously. Like the ovarian internal 
secretion it maintains the secondary 
sexual characters in a state of full de- 
velopment and the accessory reproduc- 
tive organs or glands (epididymis, 
vesiculae seminales, prostate, and Cow- 
per’s glands) in a condition of func- 
tional activity. 

The epididymis acts as a storehouse 
for the spermatozoa i)rior to ejaculation 
and these are maintained within its one 
long coiled tube by a secretion derived 
from its walls. The low temperature of 
the scrotum which contains both the 
testis and the epididymis of each side 
(5° lower than the general body tem- 
perature) is probably a necessary condi- 
tion for the production and maintenance 
of the spermatozoa (Moore). The latter 
are motionless while within the testis 
and epididymis, but become actively 
mobile in the vas deferens or duct con- 
veying them to the urethra in the 


process of ejaculation. In the female 
tract, however, they soon lose their ac- 
tivity and their fertilizing power goes 
even more rapidly (in man probably in 
less than two days). 

Outside the body mammalian sperma- 
tozoa can be kept best at low tempera- 
tures or at the temperature of the 
environment when they remain motion- 
le.ss. Under these circumstances and 
protected from bacterial contamination 
in plugged tubes they may remain capa- 
ble of fertilization for seven days (Wal- 
ton). The vesiculae seminales, prostate 
and Cowper’s glands contribute to the 
medium in which the spermatozoa swim 
and possibly provide them with nourish- 
ment, but the presence of these secre- 
tions is not essential to the power of 
fertilization. 

In the lower mammals where there is 
a period of rut the amount of interstitial 
tissue varies according to whether the 
animal is in a state of rut or a state of 
quiescence, but in man there is no record 
of periodicity and on the assumption 
that these cells produce the male hor- 
mone no such variation would be ex- 
pected in those species which are uni- 
formly active sexually at all seasons of 
the year. Moreover, as already stated, 
there are no short periods in the male 
corresponding to the dioe.strous or 
pseudo-pregnant periods of the female 
mammal. 

Apart from the well-known effects of 
castration there is evidence amounting 
to proof that the interstitial cells manu- 
facture the male hormone. Ligature of 
the vasa deferentia or grafting of the 
testis to an abnormal position, like ir- 
radiation by X-rays, causes degenera- 
tion of the spermatogenetic tissue and 
the tubules, but does not interfere with 
the secondary sex characters nor with 
sexual desire. (For reference, see Mar- 
shall; Allen.) Partial masculinization 
of the obphorectomised females by tes- 
ticular grafts has also been brought 
about, but rejuvenation by such meth- 
ods in cases of senility is at the best only 
of short duration. 
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The hormone which has been extracted 
from the testis and from male urine has 
been obtained in crystalline form as a 
ketone with the formula C10II30O2. It 
has now been prepared from cholesterol 
(Butenandt). It is called proviron and 
androsterone. When injected it pro- 
duces growth of the accessory male or- 
gans and secondary male characters 
(e.g. the vesiculae, etc., in the rat and 
the comb in the capon. See Callow and 
Deanesley; Callow and Parkes; Dodds). 

The relation of the anterior pituitary 
and of its functions to those of the 
gonads is similar to that of the cor- 
responding relation in the female except 
there is no suggestion of more than one 
gonad-stimulating hormone. Thus re- 
moval of the anterior lobe causes testicu- 
lar atrophy while injection of extracts 
promotes growth and functional activity 
of the male organs and characters (Col- 
lip, Selye and Thomson). 

In the lower mammals which have a 
breeding season the factors controlling 
sexual periodicity are entirely or al- 
most entirely environmental and there- 
fore seasonal. The same is true for the 
female in all animals below the mam- 
mals. The environmental factors — 
light, heat, food supply and whatever 
else there may be — act through the in- 
termediation of the nervous system and 
thence through the anterior pituitary" 
gland which by its hormonic action 
.stimulates the gonads. 

An example of such action, as we have 
seen, is seen in the effects of light rays 
in inducing oestrus in the ferret, as 
shown experimentally by Bi.ssonette. In 
man and other polyoestrous animals the 
short periodic rhythm of the dioestrous 
or menstrual cycle must depend chiefly 
on the phases in the production and ac- 
tion of the ovarian hormones, and we 
have seen that the change from the 
oestrous to the luteal phase is related to 
the occurrence of ovulation. This latter 
process may occur spontaneously during 
oestrus or be excited by coition or ex- 
perimentally by the injection of an an- 
terior pituitary hormone (or some 
metabolite which is similar in its action) 


or by electrical stimulation of the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

In such animals as the rabbit at any 
rate there is no evidence of any inherent 
pituitary rhythm. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the conditions associated with 
the lutealization of the ovary such as 
occur during pregnancy and pseudo- 
pregnancy react on the pituitary just as 
they do on other organs in the body, but 
the manner in which many of these re- 
actions are brought about is still ob- 
scure. 

It must be borne in mind also that we 
have little knowledge at present as to 
how many of the chemical sub.stances 
found in the urine or elsewhere which 
produce an effect on the animal under 
experimental conditions i)os.se.ss a real 
physiological significance in the organ- 
ism living naturally, and it may well be 
that certain of these substances arc 
'‘metabolites” that serve no function 
and are excreted as waste products. The 
first part of the chain of cassation in 
producing sexual activity is however 
fairly clear — environmental factors, 
nervous system, anterior pituitary 
gland, gonad — but it is obvious also that 
the general conditions of nutrition and 
their direct influence on tlu‘ endocrine 
organs and the gonads have an impor- 
tant share in conditioning the genera- 
tive functions. 
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PIMPS. Ten thousand years before 
^lan be^an to record his history, Ugla, 
sweetheart of Lionheart the mighty 
hunter, was walking through the forests 
of prehistoric Asia. She encountered 
Oar, skillful maker of furs and arrow- 
heads. She soon saw that Gar wanted 
her more than she had ever wanted him. 
They talked, bargained; he offered her 
his finest furs, or his arrowheads fash- 


ioned from flint. She accepted him, 
loved him for an hour. She looked at 
the furs with longing eyes, but knew 
that her lover, Lionheart, needed arrow- 
heads. So she took the flints in pay- 
ment, and gave them to her lover. 

Lionheart w^as delighted with the gift. 
He praised her, loved her, embraced her. 
Then he said, '‘Maruk has some wonder- 
ful spears. Why don’t you be nice to 
him and get me some ? It w^ould take me 
moons of hunting to pay for even one. ’ ’ 

tJgla was glad to do something for her 
lover. She sought out Maruk, maker of 
spears. She walked enticingly before 
him, made him lust after her. She sold 
herself for three spears, and was happy 
in his embrace because she was doing it 
for her love. She did not degrade her- 
self; the lover in her arms w^as Lion- 
heart. 

TJgla w’as the w’orld’s first prostitute, 
and Lionheart was the first pimp. Since 
then, they have been ever wdth us. Ugla 
has been deified and damned. She has 
had the sanction of highest moral and 
religious tradition, and she has been 
cursed as a w recker of civilization. She 
has been sponsored by governments, and 
imprisoned by the laws of governments. 
She has made possible the organization 
of conquering armies, and been anathe- 
matized for crippling armies. 

Civilization has nearly forgotten that 
T^gla never stood alone. People do not 
understand that she has been w’orking 
in the service of her love. They see her 
either as the sole earner of ill-gotten 
gains or the victim of slavery^ Man does 
not realize that prostitution is nearly al- 
Avays voluntary, that in the shadow^ of 
almost every prostitute is the figure of a 
pimp. 

Let us stop and examine this word 
pimp and make clear just w’hat Ave are 
discussing. Procurer, ponderer, cadet, 
and other English euphemisms do not 
replace it. Keeper and exploiter are 
closely allied in meaning, but they refer 
to persons Avho profit from illicit sex 
through methods that differ from the 
pimp ’s. 

In modern usage, the pimp is the man 
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who receives the earnings of prostitutes, 
lie may be the husband, bully, or en- 
slaver of the whore, but usually he is, or 
professes to be, her lover. He is her 
business manager, protector, moral sup- 
porter and comforter. He is the man 
for whom she works, the man she trusts, 
and by a queer psychological quirk, he 
is frequently her equivalent for a hus- 
band. He is, in short, the anti-social 
creature who makes it possible for a 
prostitute to remain in business, protect- 
ing her from the law and from the jeal- 
ous wrath of her more virtuous sisters. 

The word crept into the English lan- 
guage in 1607, and was used from time 
to time by established writers to repre- 
sent a mischievous or malicious agent for 
any sort of evil. TriKj-man was used in 
1592 by Robert Greene, as ^^setting or 
standing at the door like a stale, to al- 
lure or draw in wanton passengers re- 
fusing none that would with his purse 
purchase me.” Markall referred to the 
pimp as ‘"Some base rogue without the 
fear of God or man that a whore keepetli 
as a friend.” 

It can thus be seen that the profession 
of pimping, as we know it to-day, has 
long been recognized in English litera- 
ture. The same is true in other lands. 
In France he has been variously referred 
to as Alphonse^ Louis, souteneur, maca- 
reau, or cadet; in German he is der 
Kuppler or Zuhditer; the Spanish call 
him El Alcaliuefe. In 1935 the Ameri- 
can underworld sometimes calls him a 
mack, her man, or McGimp. The whore 
speaks of my man, my heart, my hus- 
band, or my lover. 

PROSTITUTION 

Our first records of prostitution are our first 
records of pimps. Ancient Chaldea, semi- 
legendary mother of civilization, is the original 
home of hospitality, and of prostitution. Wan- 
dering tradesmen visited Chaldea, and were 
entertained by Chaldean merchants. The host 
offered more than food and wine ; he knew that 
man must ahvays subjugate himself to the 
biologic urge; he offered to his visitor, woman. 
It is a far cry from the semi-barbaric father 
who offered his wife and daughter for the 
pleasure of his guest and customer to the 
modern pimp who infests our cities, but fun- 


damentally both operate on the ancient prin- 
ciples of Ugla and Lionheart. 

Chaldea prospered, and established a prec- 
edent which has since been followed by every 
capitalistic society. Education, art, poverty, 
and vice lived cheek by cheek, nurtured on 
wealth, and the sanction of society was ex- 
tended to every influence, wholesome or other- 
Avise, that was of advantage to the reigning 
lords. Prostitutes brought business and profits; 
ergo, they were respectable. So, Avhy not wives 
and daughters? 

The Bible tells of Nimrod, mighty hunter 
before God. Wise old Omar, tent maker and 
mathematician of Persia, further immortalized 
the ‘‘mighty hunter avIio drank deej). ” But 
no historian has yet given Nimrod his true 
place in the Sun; it was he who permitted a 
fusion of laws and sanctioned the sacred i>ros- 
titution that gave revenues to the Ancient 
Church. 

Herodotus (i, 199 ) tells us: “The Babylo- 
nians have a very shameful law: every woman 
born ill the land is required, once in her life, 
to repair to tin* Temple of ^”01108 and give 
herself to a stranger. . . . When a woman has 
taken her j)lace in the line she is not permitted 
to return home until some outlander has tosst'd 
money on her knees and cohabited with her 
outside the sacred j>lace. ... No matter how' 
small the sum, she cannot refuse it, for this 
money has Ix'come sacied.“ Here we st‘e, in 
the first historical connection between Church 
and Woman, that Woman is a whore and the 
Church is her pimp. 

The ])roceeds from sai'red prostitution Avere 
often gi\'<*n to V<-nus, and em})loyed as sacrifices 
to solemnize the loves of Venus and Adonis. 
Again we fiml historical precedent : Man ’s 
conscience* about prostitution led him, at this 
early date, to rationalization. Truly, tlu'se sub- 
iiiissiA’e maidens were embracing Adonis, not the 
repulsiv’e, sweating travelers who had Avand(‘red 
into the sacred brothel. 

Babylon remaiiK'd for centuries ns the center 
of licentiousness. Fathers and husbands gladly 
prostituted their daughters and Avives. Mis- 
sionaries went to foreign lands, propagating 
the faith. Kvi'rywhere in ancii'iit Mediterra- 
nean civilization we find sacred prostitution, 
Avith the (-hurch as bent'ficiary. Sometimes the 
Avomen accejited their required fees from 
strangers for the glory of God and Venus 
(Astarte, Anaitis, Mithra, Mylitta, etc.), but 
were so pleased Avith their men that they in- 
sisted on returning gifts of far greater value 
than the fees. This has its counU*r])art in regal 
Rome, where empresst's secretly visited brothels 
as inmates, and shows that even in that day 
there AA'cre women Avho preferred prostitution to 
any other life. 

Like everything else in the world, the sacred 
profession of prostitution became more and 
more commercialized. Families were often sup- 
ported during drab periods by the earnings of 
wives and daughters from the household. Fre- 
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quently these women became so fond of pros- 
titution that they continued to practise it, 
even when there was no economic pressure. It 
is not on record that a husband ever lost his 
liking for easy money enough to force a life 
of monogamy on his wife. 

It became the practice for young maidens 
to earn money for their dowry by prostitution. 
Revolting as it may seem, they became all the 
more respectable for their efforts; the greater 
Iheir earnings, the greater their skill, and the 
more their husbands loved them. Many re- 
spectable matrons continued their profession 
after marriage, and again we find that few hus- 
bands objected. These periods of ancient 
civilization show a strange similarity in thought 
j)rocesses to the reasoning of many twentieth 
century intellectuals. 

Sacred prostitution flourished among the an- 
cient Hebrews. Priests of Baal played the role 
of i)imps, and refined the practices of Babylon 
to include the sale of effeinin.ate men, and even 
dogs, for the purposes of sodomy. Moses 
made desperate efforts to stamp out these prac- 
tices, forbidding the offering of prostitutes' 
wages at the Temj)le, and specifically inter- 
dicting the ** price of the dog.” However, 
his efforts were largely ineffectual ; money 
changers were not the only anti-social creatures 
who frequented the Temple of Jehova. 

Ancient history has shown us the husband, 
fatln*r, and church as ex])loitcrs of their 
women, j>rofiting from the sale of sex by their 
loved ones. But it is Rome, daring and uj)- 
right maker of laws, mother of modern legal 
coiles, that gives us our first authentic recor<l 
of a partnership between the prostitute and 
the State. 

Roman statesmen were realists; they licenced 
prostitutes to do business ;nid jirotected them 
in their trafli<', molesting only those women who 
had failed to pay their fee. Strictly s]>eaking, 
the State was not a pimj), but it fulfilled majiy 
of the obligations assumed by modern pimps. 
It is to the eternal credit of these ancient law- 
makers that they kept the partnership on an 
of)en and honest basis, giving the State her 
share of the proceeds. In the twentieth century 
we find prostitutes and statesmen just as closely 
allied ; in fact, the prostitute gives up an even 
larger percentage of her earnings than in an- 
cient days. To-day, however, it is a silent 
partnership, and the politician personally 
j)ockets the State’s share of the proceeds. 

Through history man has always managed to 
provide for his sexual needs. Adventurers em- 
braced the native women of foreign lands. 
Columbus’ sailors took syphilis back to Europe. 
Many a mestizo of I^atin America is descended 
from a proud noble of old Castile. There were 
niulattoes in Africa long before negro slaves 
were transported to America. The blood of 
famous explorers flows through the veins of 
many Eskimos in northernmost Greenland. 
When Imperialism led conquerors to regions 


w’here there was a scarcity of native women, 
obliging governments recruited and transported 
women from home to take care of the biologic 
imperative of the empire-building adventurers. 

The history of pimping has paralleled 
the history of prostitution. Through 
the Dark Ages pimps remained in the 
background while their whores solicited 
itinerant strangers. Rigid laws were 
passed to protect the inmates of con- 
vents. Housewives embraced wandering 
swineherds so their husbands might have 
new pigs for the sty. Tavern keepers 
kept a supply of buxom and acquiescent 
barmaids and waitresses to attract cus- 
tomers for food and drink. Sometimes 
the services-.of these ladies were free to 
good customers; sometimes they col- 
lected a fee which was turned over to 
the landlord. 

The industrial age caused a serious 
maladjustment in the business of distri- 
bution. This affected the profession of 
prostitution just as much as it affected 
the manufacture of shirts or underwear. 
Willing prostitutes in dying villages 
brought home meager earnings to their 
lovers; houses of prostitution in thriv- 
ing cities were short of girls. Because it 
is illegal and undercover, the vice busi- 
ness did not adjust itself as readily to 
changing conditions as the recognized 
industries, and there was a period dur- 
ing which white slavery flourished. 

Girls were seduced and led into pros- 
titution. Others were lured from their 
homes by various pretexts, imprisoned 
in brothels, ravished by male hangers- 
on until all pride and innocence had 
vanished, and then put to work as 
whores. Willing and unwilling inmates 
alike were exploited shamelessly; they 
were charged such exorbitant rates for 
food, lodging, and clothing that they 
were constantly indebted to the keeper. 

No matter how the modern sociologist 
may laugh at the bugaboo of white 
slavery, we must not forget that it was a 
real and serious problem as recently as 
fifty years ago. Credit for changing 
conditions and making the lives of pros- 
titutes more tolerable must be given to 
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that much denounced creature, the 
pimp. 

It was the pimp who found employ- 
ment for girls who were eager to become 
prostitutes, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for enticement. It was he who 
watched over the relationship between 
his girl and the brothel keeper, and saw 
to it that she received her fair share of 
the proceeds. It was he who saw the 
need for cleanliness, and taught his girls 
to protect themselves and their custo- 
mers against venereal infection. Selfish 
as he muy be, the pimp has gi^’en the 
prostitute better living conditions, better 
clothing, better food, and greater inde- 
pendence. 

The literature on the modern pimp is quite 
large. A recent book, On the Hoad to Hurnos 
Aires, throws a good deal of light on the South 
American pimp. Three recent ])ublications by 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene have considerable 
to say about the i>inip, here and abroad. 

Abralmm Flexner in his scholarly work, 
Prostitution in Europe (191o), tells us that 
from fifty to ninety per cent of the prostitutes 
in large Kuroj)ean citii's support their men. He 
quotes police figures to show that in most large 
cities, outside of Scandinavia, the ])ercentage is 
much closer 'to ninety than to fifty per cent. 
In spite of the fact that the European pimp 
does not enjoy the political j)ower of his 
American brother, it is very difficult for Euro- 
pean policemen to convict pimps, for the simple 
reason that their women will not testify against 
them unless there is reason to believe that the 
pimp has been making love to another woman. 

George J. Kneeland made a study of Cotn- 
mercializf d Prostitution in Xrir York Citif 
(1913). Ilis comments on pimps are very il- 
luminating, because they are made at the 
period when vice first began to a<lapt itself to 
chain store methods of doing busim*ss. He 
shows the pimp as a boy who grew u[) in pool 
halls and cigar stores, frequently becoming a 
member of minor criminal gangs, or developing 
into a political guerilla. Sometinies he is se- 
lected as a pimp by an admiring girl from the 
neighborhood w'ho has recently embraced the 
profession of prostitution ; at other times he 
has been instrumental in a girl ’s seduction and 
has urged her to take up the profession. He 
describes the tactics of love-making, terrorizing, 
and protection from police interference that 
have given the modern pimp so much power 
in the world of vice. 

How’ard B. Woolston, in Prostitution in the 
United States (1921), gives an interesting side 
light on the pimp as a real estate* agent, and 
goes on to show that in most cases houses rented 


for purposes of prostitution, often by upright, 
respected business men, bring extortionate 
rentals. I have often w’ondered how community 
leaders could justify themselves for raising in- 
dividual rentals from $40 to $100 per month, 
if the property were used for legitimate busi- 
ness, to from $300 to $900 per month, if the 
property were to be used in prostitution. 

WHY PROSTITUTES HAVE PIMPS 

There are at least five valid reasons 
why the modern prostitute has a pimp. 

1. The pimp as a husbajul or sweet- 
heart , — Love justifies all things. Ber- 
nard Shaw says that a married man will 
do anything for his wife. The same is 
true of the wife or sweetheart. She will 
do everything for her man to prove that 
she loves him. “Darling if you love me 
you will sell yourself.’^ “Darling, I 
love you so much I will sta.v with an- 
other man and bring you home the 
money.” Conversations like this have 
brought many pimps into being. 

Fully 75' ( of all pimjis are married, 
but only half of them are married to the 
whores wlio su])port them. It ma\’ have 
been true once that the way to a 
woman’s sex was through a w(‘dding 
ring, ])ut it is not true in the twentieth 
century. More than half of the prosti- 
tutes have been married, but the pimp 
they work for is seldom their husband. 
In the underworld, as in ])olite society, 
it is a very common practice to switch 
husbands or to live with a man who is 
not one’s husband. However, married to 
each other or not, the pimp is always his 
prostitute’s sweetheart. The well- 
known song. My Man, is a favorite in 
brothels, and is a perfect illustration of 
the average prostitute’s attitude toward 
her pimp. The most frequently quoted 
words are, 

**It costs me a lot, hut there *8 one thing 
I *ve got, 

It*s my Man. 

Two or three girls has he, that he lihes as 
well as me. 

But I love him. 

He isn *t much for looks, 

But I love him. 

He isn*t any good, he isn*t true, he heats me 
too. 

What can I do? 

Oh, my man, I love him so, he HI never know* 
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All my life is hare, hut when he takes me in 
his arms, 

All the world is bright — for a while — 
What^s the difference if 1 say 
111 go away, 

When 1 know that III come hack, on my 
hands and knees, 

Some day? 

No matter what my man is, he is mine and 
1 am his, 

Forever more!” 

In communities where most pimps 
and prostitutes orifrinate, promiscuous 
sox relations are quite common. Every 
adolescent boy learns, early in life, that 
the easiest way to seduce a jorirl is to tell 
her he loves her; younf? j^rirls learn, just 
as readily, to justify themselves by say- 
in" ‘‘I did it because I loved him.’" 
Many prostitutes have a surprisin" 
amount of sexual experience in their 
early days before learn in" the com- 
mercial value of sex. Very frequently 
it is the woman herself who first su^- 
prests that the amorous couple become 
prostitute and pimp. It must be under- 
stood that today, as always, many 
women welcome the life of prostitution 
and prefer it to honest work. If the 
reader can understand how a woman 
will labor in a factory to help support 
her hu.sband, there should be no diflR- 
ciilty in comprehendin" why a certain 
type of woman is vei^" prlad to use her 
sex orphans to sui)i)ort the man she loves. 
Most prostitutes feel no shame or com- 
punction, and often take prenuine pleas- 
ure in workin" at the profession of their 
choice. 

2. The Pimp as a Master . — With some 
prostitutes and pimps the relationship 
is mutually v()luntar^^ but in many cases 
fear is the dominant factor. There is a 
type of woman who is afraid of her 
father, her brother, and of her husband. 
If the same type is a prostitute, she is 
afraid of her pimp. ‘'If you don't live 
with me and hustle for me, I'll tell your 
mother and father what you did"; “If 
.you don't hustle for me. I'll kill you; 
I’ll cut your throat"; “If you don't 
p:ive me every cent you make, I'll tear 
you to pieces"; “If you tell the police 
I’m your pimp, I'll cut your heart out 
when I get out of jaiV'; ‘‘If you ever 


stay with a man without getting money 
from him. I'll beat you black and blue." 
Threats of this type are no small factor 
in the whore-pimp arrangement. 

The majority of pimps abuse, beat, 
and sometimes horribly mutilate their 
women. I’ve seen hundreds of black 
eyes, cut lips, broken heads, and bruised 
bodies, all acquired from the girl's “lov- 
ing man." Some men beat their women 
only when they have a reasonable ex- 
cuse; others do it daily. Men who live 
a low, vicious life often have some finer 
sensibilities, and are ashamed and dis- 
gusted with themselves. Some of them 
are too timid and cowardly to fight with 
men; they vent their hate upon their 
women. Brutality often relieves their 
pent-up disprust and bitterness, and since 
the most glorious experience men and 
women have in their sacred bedrooms 
is the reconciliation after an outrage, 
some of the most precious moments in 
the life of a miserable creature come 
when her pimp is kneeling at her side, 
weeping and begging for forgiveness. 
“He isn't any good, and beats me too, 
but I love him so," or “I was afraid of 
him," often tells the storj". 

3. The Pimp as Employment and 
Business Manager . — A prostitute needs 
customers, and they are not always easy 
to find. It takes as much brains to be- 
come a successful, money-making whore 
as it does to be a successful business 
woman. Here is where the pimp shines. 
He knows how to get customers for his 
girls. He often begins by getting some 
of his friends and members of the gang, 
but this sort of business usually pro- 
duces little profit. So, he learns where 
business is good. He may place her in 
a house of prostitution, get her a job in 
a tavern, or put her on the street in a 
good location. Police, reformers, gang- 
sters, and other factors often force them 
to move; the prostitute always has a 
temporary job. The pimp sees to it that 
she has steady employment ; if they are 
driven from one location he has another 
spot ready for her. 

Whores are often lazy or dumb, or 
both. They wouldn^t know where or 
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how to earn money if the pimp did not 
arrangre matters and force them to get 
up in the morning ready for work. Fre- 
quently a woman is recovering from a 
jag, or is moody and disposed to say, “I 
don’t feel like working to-day.” It often 
takes a good deal of argument and coax- 
ing, or even a good beating, to make her 
go to work. 

If business is dull in one neighbor- 
hood, the pimp may transfer his broad 
to a better one. If conditions make it 
necessary to find work in another town, 
the pimp makes the arrangements. It 
is surprising how much time and effort 
it takes to keep one prostitute profitably 
occupied. If a pimp has three or four 
women he has a full time job. 

4. The Pimp as Impresario . — A pros- 
titute is a public servant ; she needs 
nearly as much stage managing and 
heralding as a concert artist. If she has 
a record as a joy giver and good fellow, 
her earning capacity is double that of a 
nonentity or a girl with a bad reputa- 
tion. Favorably known prostitutes get 
the best jobs. If they work in a call 
flat they get the best customers. When 
there is a convention in town, the house 
detective of a hotel may make arrange- 
ments for her to be on the reception 
committee. 

IMany whores have poor taste in dress 
and the use of cosmetics. The impre- 
sario often has splendid taste, and 
teaches them how to dress and make up 
attractively. He selects her friends and 
residence, takes her to dances and 
parties where he can show her off to ad- 
vantage. Prostitutes are proud of their 
men, and will work themselves to the 
limit to be seen riding around in a car 
with their pimp. 

‘‘Class” has great value in the under- 
world. A well-dressed woman who 
spends an evening in a cabaret with her 
man can collect a list of valuable tele- 
phone numbers, especially if he leaves 
the table at strategic intervals. Just as 
big business has learned the value of a 
publicity agent, so has the prostitute. 

5. The Pimp as a Protector . — Jail is 
a concomitant of prostitution. Nearly 


every hustling woman is arrested sooner 
or later. Most of them are arrested 
many times. The better the business, 
the greater the danger of arrest. If a 
woman is to continue hustling she must 
have someone to get her out of jail and 
look after her interests while she was in- 
carcerated. She needs a bondsman, 
lawyer, someone to pay her fine. ]\Iost 
of all, she needs a “fix.” In America 
the “fix” plays an important part in all 
walks of life. Taxpayers try to “fix” 
their taxes ; speeding motorists try to get 
a “fix” in when they receive a summons. 
The criminal, when arrested, does not 
depend on justice; he wants a “fix.” 
The whore, in common with so many re- 
spectable citizens, is not concerned with 
justice; she wants someone who can talk 
to the judge or district attorney and 
have her turned loose. 

The pimp is a “fixer,” has contact 
with a “fixer,” or claims he has. Many 
whores take up with pimps i)urely for 
this reason. They say, “I'll hustle for 
you, but every time 1 get i)inched, I 
want you to see that I get discharged.” 
The pimp will, of course, i)romise every- 
thing. 

It will be easily understood why so 
many successful prostitutes have i)imps 
who are politicians, and why so many 
pimps are anxious to have political 
affiliations. The more power a pirn]) has 
in court, the easier it is for him to get 
women. Even if the pimp is not the 
“fixer,” he has connections with the 
bailiff, committee man, or precinct cap- 
tain. He exchanges votes for fri(*ndly 
voices in the court room. ]\Iost judges 
and district attorneys can justify them- 
selves in freeing a prostitute by saying, 
“What good will it do to send the poor 
devil to jail ? ” 

It is conservatively estimated that 
from ten to fifty percent of an American 
prostitute’s earnings finds its way into 
the hands of courts, policemen, or poli- 
ticians. Usually, it is the pimp rather 
than the girl who pays over the money. 
Many grafters who would scorn pay- 
ment direct from the girl, have no 
scruples about accepting payment from 
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her pimp, either in cash or political sup- 
port. 

After shielding his girl from the law, 
the pimp^s job as protector is only half 
done, for he frequently must act as 
bodyguard and bouncer. Many of the 
prostitute 's customers are drunks, 
crooks, and gangsters. If she is unpro- 
tected, many of them will try to avoid 
payment. Others will force her to prac- 
tise all sorts of perversions. If alone or 
unguarded she may be mutilated or 
suffer terrifying exj)eriences at the 
hands of sadists or masochists. 

Bandits consider prostitutes fair 
prey, and safe because a ''stick-up” is 
seldom reported by a prostitute. Begii- 
lar houses have their own guards, but if 
a girl is a lone wolf working in a room 
alone, her pimp is usually handy to pro- 
tect his meal ticket. If necessary lie will 
fight his woman’s battles, using fist, 
tooth, knife, club, or gun. It is sur- 
jirising how well some of these men can 
figlit, and how well they do tlie job of 
lirot ceding their women. 

THE MARKET FOR PROSTITUTES 

^lan has succeeded in commercializing 
nearly every phase of existence, includ- 
ing his biologic imperative. Centraliza- 
tion, efficiency, and elimination of waste 
are the keynotes of modern business, and 
liave become just as imjiortarit in the 
fi(‘ld of vice. Statisticians have calcu- 
lated consumption figures per capita for 
shirts and shoes and sealing wax, and 
the number of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors necessary to supjily the de- 
mand. Herewith is a calculation of the 
sex market, and the number of ])rosti- 
tutes needed, figured on a basis of 
100,000 jiopulation. It is more universal 
in its application than most statistical 
studies, because prostitutes and their 
business managers can adjust their price 
tags to meet the purses of their cus- 
tomers more easily than most indus- 
trialists. In this day and age no 
reasonable fee is refused. Service wdll 
be rendered in exchange for any article 
that can be of service, either to the 
pimp or whore. We have heard prosti- 


tutes declare, "If you haven’t any 
money. I’ll take your shirt; I think it 
will fit my man.” 

A PROSPECTUS FOR THE SEX BUSINESS 

Chicago, with a population of three 
and one-third million, has 754,000 mar- 
ried men, half of whom may cheat more 
or less regularly. It has 475,000 single 
men, and nearly 70,000 who are widowed 
or divorced, many of whom have regular 
sex contacts. It is visited by over 100,- 
000 unattached men each week, many of 
whom delight in visits to houses of pros- 
titution or in dates with "party girls.” 

According to a sex census by Reitman 
and RolofT, ^these men experience at 
least 500,000 extra-marital sex contacts 
per week, exclusive of the genuine love 
affairs between unmarried sweethearts. 
Of these contacts, about 75 are bought 
and ])aid for, from public prostitutes, 
kept women, and "gold diggers.” Al- 
though Avomen in the last two classifica- 
lions receive an inordinately large share 
of the money si)ent on sex, their activity 
is relatively limited; the census shows 
that fully 65^7 of the illicit sex trans- 
actions are handled by less than seven 
thousand public prostitutes, an average 
of less than fifty contacts per girl per 
Aveek. The average price for sex in 
Chicago in 1955 is slightly over one dol- 
lar. Girls in houses liaAe to split Avith 
the keeper, but in some cases recei\’e 
extra compensation in the form of com- 
missions on drinks, slot machines, player 
pianos, etc. StreetAvalkers have to pay 
high prices for rooms. After adjusting 
these differences, Ave find that the aver- 
age public prostitute in Chicago earns 
little more than $25 per Aveek for her 
pimp. 

Chicago, Avith transients, high propor- 
tion of single men, and the advantage 
of many suburban communities AA’here 
there is little or no commercialized vice, 
is not altogether typical of the country 
as Avhole. IloAvever, by using Chicago 
figures as a base, Ave find that an average 
city of 100,000 Avill have about 10,000 
sex contacts per week purchased from 
public prostitutes. From this we must 
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subtract about 25% to make allowance 
for different conditions, which leaves us 
a total of 7,500 commercial sex trans- 
actions per week. 

In an average city of 100,000 there are 
about 80,000 men of virile age. Of these 
20,000 are faithfully married or chaste, 
leaving about 10,000 who have illicit sex. 
It seems probable that the same ratio 
would apply here as in Chicago, which 
would indicate about 6500 contacts with 
prostitutes per week, if each man aver- 
aged one per week. It is probable that 
this figure is more accurate than the 
7500 arrived at by a comj)arison with 
the figures for Chicago, but we will use 
the latter figure to be on the safe side. 

A professional prostitute can very 
easily take care of twenty men per day. 
Many have served lifty to one hundred. 
Such a woman can, without overexerting 
herself, accomodate an average of one 
hundred men per week the month 
around. This means, then, that seventy- 
five prostitutes could very easily handle 
the demand in any community of 100,- 
000 persons. Since wc have seen that in 
Chicago the average professional whore 
only has about fifty engagements a 
week, two hundred girls would be the 
maximum that could earn a living by 
hustling in a community of 100,000. 
We reiterate that most extra-marital 
contacts are mutual affairs, not business 
engagements. 

THE WHITE SLAVE BUGABOO 

It is absurd to-day to consider the 
possibility of anyone abducting black 
slaves in Africa and transporting them 
to the United States. There is already a 
surplus of black labor in this country. 
Just as certainly, talk of white slavery 
to-day is ridiculous, because there are 
far more prostitutes available than the 
market can absorb. If it were possible 
for me to insert the following want ad 
in the pages of any metropolitan news- 
paper, I believe my office would be 
stormed with applicants: 

“WANTED: Good looking young women to 

work as public prostitutes in a $1 joint. 

Wages $25 per week. “ 


The services of a pimp in finding em- 
ployment for his broad are so valuable 
that he almost invariably collects all of 
her earnings. However, he is forced to 
spend a considerable portion of it on 
her in his capacity as im])resario. Ex- 
penses for clothing, beauty treatments, 
and entertainment are so heavy that un- 
less her earnings are considerably above 
the average his profit from the arrange- 
ment is neglible. She gains from the 
fact that the pimp enables her to live in 
better style, eat better food, wear better 
clothing, and receive more entertain- 
ment than she could if she were alto- 
gether on her own. 

THE PIMP AND SOCIETY 

An old lady once stood in a prison 
yard, watching a group of convicts. 
She turned to a guard and exclaimed in 
surprise, “INly. don’t they look human !” 
If she had seen a group of pimi)s she 
would have said the same. The marks 
left by vice, liquor, doi)e, exploitation 
and abuse of women can be detected by 
few. 

The average pimp is a well-dressed, 
ai)i)arently well-behaved young man of 
twenty-eight or thirty. He is usually 
thin, about five feet eight or nine inches 
tall. He is apt to have dark eyes and 
hair. The majority of pimps are Ameri- 
can born of foreign parentage, usually 
from Italian, Greek, Polish, or Jewish 
stock. However, all negro prostitutes, 
and a few white, have negro pimj^s. 

Most jnmi^s have fairly good educa- 
tions. ]\Iany are high school graduates, 
and not a few have college d(‘grees. 
They are suri)risingly well read, show- 
ing a preference for sporting, mystery, 
and adventure stories. They are high 
livers and good spenders, and are fre- 
quently seen in the lobbies of our best 
hotels. You can always find a group of 
them on the Rialto; at Broadway and 
42nd in New York, Clark and Randolph 
in Chicago, and the Picadilly in London. 
They are patrons of the theatre, con- 
firmed first nighters. 

Practically all pimps are enthusiastic 
sport fans. They go to all important 
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fights and wrestling matches, love horse 
racing and follow important meets from 
one section of the country to another. 
They are ardent rooters for the home 
town baseball, football, and hockey 
teams. Practically all are gamblers, and 
drop a large portion of their women’s 
earnings on cards, dice, horses, and rou- 
lette. 

As one would expect from gentle- 
menly men-about-town, all pimps drink, 
and drink well. Many are drunkards. 
The percentage of pimps who are dope 
fiends has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. It is true that most drug ad- 
dicts would gladly be pimps, but there 
is a tradition in the underworld that a 
girl is ‘‘in for a lot of grief” if she takes 
on a dojie-fiend lover. He needs a great 
deal of money, has little energy to help 
her, and is constantly in trouble him- 
self. Less tlian 10' ^ of jiimps are ad- 
dicts, and the majority of these have 
prostitutes who are on dojn*. Whenever 
one finds eitlier a ])im]) or wliore who is 
a dope fiend, it is almost certain that the 
partner will be the same. 

Pimping, like prostitution, is an ille- 
gal, hazardous business. If a man is 
known to be a jiiinj) and does nothing 
beyond taking care of his women and 
loafing around town, he is (piite sure to 
b(‘ jiieked up by the jiolice. Con- 
secpiently, many pimjis have “legit” 
jobs as bartenders, waiters, cab drivers, 
workers in gambling joints, hotel clerks, 
etc. They find it advantageous, as do all 
racketeers and underworld types, to 
have a job and permanent address in a 
respectable neighborhood. Pimps and 
their women seldom live in vice districts. 

Whenever possible the pimp has a per- 
manent address where he is registered on 
the polls. His vote is far more precious 
to him than to the average American 
citizen. If he is a well known pimp the 
politicians consider him “hot” and do 
not want him as a precinct captain or 
ward committeeman, but they always 
welcome his services, and constantly ex- 
change favors for votes, A pimp is 
more valuable on election day than sev- 


eral average families, for he has no 
scruples against voting several times and 
his sense of civic responsibility is such 
that he is always willing to vote for the 
stay-at-homes. 

Most pimps are, to some extent, crim- 
inals. Some are out and out “grifters” : 
pickpockets, shoplifters, petty larceny 
thieves, and confidence men, but always 
second or third raters. It is well known 
in the underworld that no first class 
crook will pimp. This is traditional, 
and it is correct. Manhood in any walk 
of life demands the ability to support 
one’s women. 

We have seen that the traditional tales 
of pimps enslaving girls are usually fic- 
tion, and that as far as the individual 
prostitute is concerned, or the spread of 
venereal infection, the pimp is a help 
rather than a hindrance to society. His 
real damage is through his alliance with 
corrupt politicians, his participation in 
crime. He is an ally of nearly every- 
thing that is vicious in our civilization. 
The solution of the pimp problem is 
simple ; we need no new laws. Like the 
gambler and gangster, he carries within 
himself the germs of his own destruc- 
tion. 

( With the collaboration of Ted Leitzell.] 

B. L. R. 

PLACE, FRANCIS (1774-1854), 
English reformer. The life and works 
of Francis Place are of interest to the 
readers of this Encyclopaedia chiefly 
because he was the founder, in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, of the modern birth 
control movement. Others before him 
advocated contraception; but it was he 
who first attempted to organize a pop- 
ular movement by distributing practical 
medical handbills, by educating the pop- 
ulace to the social desirability of con- 
traception through books, pamphlets, 
leaflets, etc., and by gathering about him 
a small band of disciples to further his 
reform objects. Place’s name is, how- 
ever, associated wuth other reforms of 
the early nineteenth century: the legal- 
ization of trade unions, penny postage, 
manhood suffrage, and, in general, those 
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movements which he thonjrht would ele- 
vate the economic and social status of 
the workin*? classes. 

lie grew up in poverty, a member of 
a large family, eventually learned the 
tailoring trade. By the time he pub- 
lished his able book on population. Ulus- 
f rat ions and Proofs of the Principle of 
Population (London, 1822. Reprinted 
London and Boston, IHdO), he was a 
man of fifty, retired on a modest, hard- 
earned competence. To his library came 
many of the political figures and notable 



social reformers of the period to take 
counsel with him. 

The Illustrations and Proofs was sig- 
nificant in that it was the first book 
in the English language on population 
which recommended birth control rather 
than Malthusian moral restraint as the 
more sensible way to control population. 
Many of the arguments in favor of con- 
traception now commonly heard were 
first worked out by Francis Place with 
the collaboration, no doubt, of deremy 
Bentham and James and John Stuart 
Mill. Place directly, and indirectly 
through Richard Carlile, influenced 
Charles Knowlton and Robert Dale 
Owen to initiate the American social 
movement for birth control. While 
Place used personal, familial and social 


arguments in defense of contraception, 
his main thesis was an economic one: 
the chief cause of poverty is low wages. 
Low wage rates, in turn, are caused pri- 
marily by an over-sup])ly of unskilled 
labor. By taking a leaf from the book 
of trade unionism, i.e., by restricting 
their numbers, the general body of 
laborers could raise their economic 
status. Ilis favorite contraceptive was 
the sponge, but he also mentioned coitus 
interrupt us and tampons of various 
kinds, especially of cotton or wool. Ilis 
medical handbills were reprinted in the 
Lancet (London) of August 6, 1927. 

Gmhnm Wallas, Life of Francis Place (Lon- 
don, 1898 and 191S). Janies A. Field, The 
Early Propapandist Morcjurnt in Enplish Popu- 
lation Theory (Bull. Amor. Eeon. Asso., 1911). 
Rejirinted in Helen I'lslier Ilohinan (Ed.), Es- 
says on Population ami Other Papers by James 
Alfred Field (Chieago, 1931, See pp. 91-129). 

N. E. II. 

POPULATION, SEXUAL ASPECTS 
OP. Fertility at the Present Time. 

The growth or decline of the popula- 
tion of a country or district, apart from 
migration inwards or outwards, is de- 
termined by the balance of births and 
deaths. The only aspect which is inti- 
mately connected with man’s se.xual 
behavior is the study of the rate of 
])r()duetion of living children. At the 
pr(‘.sent time this is also the most sig- 
nificant factor in determining })opu- 
lation growth. It is unfortunate that 
our knowledge of the numerical strength 
of our species only covers the last hun- 
dred years. Previous to this all esti- 
mates, whether contemporaneous or not, 
are little more than guesses. We know 
that throughout this prestatistical 
period wars, epidemics and famines re- 
sulting in great loss of life were not in- 
fre(pi(‘nt. But the experience of the 
World War and other wars within the 
statistical period has demonstrated that 
such catastrophes have only an ephem- 
eral eff<*ct on population trends. 

We are therefore driven to one of two 
conclusions: either that fertility can 
never have been very high for long 
periods or, alternatively, that high fer- 
tility was formerly accompanied by high 
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Table I 

ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE EARTH BY CONTINENTS, 1660-1930 

IN MILLIONS Annual 

Increase 
Per 1000 

1650 1750 1800 1850 1900 1930 1900-30 

Europe 100 140 187 266 400 505.1 7.8 

Asia 250 406 522 671 859 992.5 4.8 

Africa 100 100 100 100 141 142.4 0.3 

N. America 7 6.3 15.4 39 106 168.75 16.6 

S. America 6 6.1 9.2 20 38 82.75 26.3 

Oceania 2 2 2 2 6 9.88 16.8 

Total 465 660 836 1098 1550 1901.38 6.8 

SourreH. National Bureau of Bconomit* Research, International Migrations; ed. by W. F. Willcox. 
Sweden, Stutistika Centrulhyran, Apercus Statistiques Jnternutionaux. 

League of Nations, Statistical Year-book, 1931-32, 


mortality at all agres from birth onwards 
and in all circumstances. Some cor- 
roboration for the view that fertility 
may not always have been higfh in the 
50,000 years of the human story may be 
derived from observations on primitive 
peoples. The available information has 
been summarised by Carr Saunders.^ 
I\Iost observers agree that among non- 
industrialised peoples large families are 
rare, from two to five being the typical 
size. We also know that everywhere and 
at all times before the nineteenth cen- 
tury mortality was very high. 

A hundred years ago the population 
of the world was about a thousand mil- 
lion. To-day it is about two thousand 
million. Clearly the la.st hundred years 
has seen an expansion of population 
such as cannot have occurred during the 
previous period. India and China make 
up about two-fifths of the world popula- 
tion at the present time. They are still 
in the prestatistical stage. We have no 
exact knowledge of population growth 
in these countries but the general con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that their 
numbers are increasing very slowly, if 
at all, at the present moment. Of the 
rest of the world we have fairly accurate 
knowledge. Our knowledge of recent 
changes in the population of the earth is 
summarised in Table I. It includes 
reasonably plausible estimates as well as 
more accurate figures. 

Tf the rapid rate of increase shown in 
Table I were likely to contine, over- 

^ Carr Saunders, The Population Problem. 


population might seem an imminent 
danger. It is not likely to continue. 

Of all attemf)ts to generalize about the facts 
of population growth, that of Malthus has 
attained most publicity. 

The first edition of the Essay on Population 
was published in 1798. The views put forward 
in the first edition were somewhat modified in 
the second edition, so that some controversy 
exists as to the exact nature of the author’s 
views. They can best be summarised by say- 
ing that according to Malthus human popula- 
tions tend to increase in geometrical ratio, 
while their means of subsistence can only in- 
crease in arithmetical ratio. The latter part of 
this statement has been abundantly disproved 
in the form Malthus put it. However, the im- 
portance of this theory does not depend on 
these ratios. It lies in the view that as the 
means of subsistence increases, population also 
tends to increase. Although the phenomenal 
population increase in the nineteenth century 
may have appeared to substantiate this belief, 
closer analysis of present tendencies shows that 
it has now no significance. 

According to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Year Book for 1930, '‘with a popula- 
tion only 20 j)er cent, greater than that of 
1900, the world’s wheat and rye production is 
now' something like 30 per cent, greater, and 
its production of corn, oats and barley taken 
together, about a third greater.” The further 
possibilities of increased productivity which 
could be opened up by an unrestricted applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge are almost un- 
limited, while population increase is slowing 
down. 

The most outstanding feature of the 
nineteenth century was the rapid and 
continuous decline in mortality. Changes 
in mortality are most compactly sum- 
marised in the mean expectation of life. 
This is the number of years lived on the 
average by a newly-bom child. The 
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significance of this figure is that, if a 
sufficiently large number of the newly- 
born are considered, the mean expecta- 
tion of life indicates the total number 
of years which will be lived by all the 
children taken together, provided that 
death-rates at all ages remain constant. 
If the mean expectation of life is 50 
years, 1,000 newly-born children will 
have altogether 50,000 years of life. 
The figures for Sweden best illustrate 
the changes that have taken place, since 
accurate figures are available over a 
longer period in this country than in 
any other. In Sweden the mean expec- 
tation of life for both sexes has risen 
steadily and continuously from 35.2 
years in 1755-75 to 62.23 vears in 1926- 
30. 

In the United States estimated figures 
for the white male population of iMassa- 
chusetts are 34.5 in 1789 and 58.1 in 
1929. Similar changes have taken place 
over the whole of America, Europe and 
the British Dominions. The lowest 
mortality is found in New Zealand where 
the mean expectation of life for the 
newly-born at the present moment is 
about 65 years. Of more significance 
for population growth is the number of 
years lived by women during which they 
are capable of reproduction. The child- 
bearing period is usually taken to be 
from 15 to 50 years, so that the max- 
imum number of years which could be 
lived in this period is 35. The average 
number of years actually lived by women 
between 15 and 50 in Western and 
Northern Euroi)e is about 30 years, on 
the basis of the death rate of 1933. In 
the United States it is probably slightly 
less. For 1909-11 it was 26.38 in the 
11 original Registration States. During 
the last 150 years the total length of life 
in most industrialised countries has been 
nearly doubled. It is obvious that this 
po.stponement of death has been suffi- 
cient to account for a very large popu- 
lation increase. It might seem as though 
population must continue to increase as 
long as the mean expectation of life con- 
tinues to increase. 

The effect of improvement in the risk 


of death is, however, limited in two ways. 
Extension of the length of life leads to 
a continually increasing population only 
so long as the number of children born 
is sufficient for replacement. If fertil- 
ity falls far below the replacement level, 
nothing short of a recipe for immor- 
tality can save a population from ex- 
tinction. There does not seem any valid 
reason for assuming that the rise in the 
mean expectation of life must necessarily 
stop at any given figure but no means 
are known at present of extending the 
period of life in W’omen, during which 
fertile ova are produced. 

In the present state of biological 
knowledge the maximum figure is 35 
years, which would be attained if all 
girls born lived to be 50 years. As the 
present figure for Western Europe is 30 
years, it will be seen that, if the rate at 
which women produce children remains 
unaltered, lower mortality is not going 
to affect greatly the total number of 
children bom. 

Considerations of public health have 
directed the interest of statisticians very 
largely to mortality data, so that meth- 
ods of measuring mortality have been 
well developed and the main facts are 
clear. In contradistinction accurate 
methods of measuring fertility have 
only recently been applied. Popular 
opinions about fertility are derived from 
a consideration of crude birth rates. 
These can be very misleading, since the 
crude birth rate depends very largely 
on the sex and age composition of the 
population. An example given by 
Kuezynski” will make this clear: 

in the State of Colorado, in tlie year 
I860, ery Hecoud female between 16 
years h, .d borne a child (which would h:i 
” ’ fertility such as has never 1 
served n the world), the birth rate it 

year w uld still have beiui only 16 ^ 1000 

(about that of England and Wales n I 
cause the females between 16 and 60 years cc 
stituted only 3.2 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. * ’ 

Further, fertility varies at different 
ages, being greatest between 20 and 30 
years, so that a population with a pre- 
2 Kuezynski, Fertility and Eeproduction. 
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ponderance of old or very young women 
will have a relatively low birth rate. 
Adequate methods of measui'ing fertility 
hfive been developed by Boeckh, Lotka 
and Kuczynski. For purposes of meas- 
uring population growth males can be 
ignored and we need only consider the 
rate at which females are reproducing 
themselves. If we know the annual fer- 
tility rates, i.e., the number of children 
born in any calendar year to women at 
each year of age, we can add these to- 
gether and so obtain the total number 
of children who would be born to a 
woman passing through the whole re- 
productive i)eriod, provided the fertility 
rates measured remain constant. 

The total fertility rate when multi- 
])lied by the ratio of newly -born girls to 
l)oys gives the average number of girls 
horn to a mother during the whole of her 
life. This is called the gross re])roduc- 
tion rate. It does not take account of 
the fact that all girls born will not live 
1o be mothers in their turn, so that it 
does not give an exact measure of the 
rate of j)opulation replacement. It does 
indicate how fertility is changing and 
one important conclusion can be drawn 
from it alone. If the gross reproduction 
is less than unity, the jiresent generation 
of mothers will be replaced in the next 
generation by a smaller number of 
mothers, so that the ])opulation must 
eventually dwindle, whatever the death 
rates are. IMost of the gross reproduc- 
tion rates which have been calculated 
are given in Table II. The use of 
brackets indicates that the age of 
mothers at birth was not known in those 
countries, so that the figure given is an 
estimate. 

licgistration problems in the Imited 
States make it difficult to calculate a 
gross reproduction rate for the United 
States as a whole. The author has cal- 
culated it from the official figures for the 
continental registration area and found 
it to be 1.13 for 1930. More complete 
birth registration might have brought 
this up to 1.2 or over. In the light of 
the past fall however, it is unlikely that 
the gross reproduction rate is much, if 


at all, above unity at the present time. 
We see, therefore, that in the United 
States and Western and Northern Eur- 
ope fertility is now too low to maintain 
a stationary population. The rest of 
Europe with the exception of Russia is 
rapidly approaching this stage. 

Since some newly-born girls will die 
before they become mothers, the com- 
bined effect of fertility and mortality 
on population is represented by the num- 
ber of girls who will be bom to every 
newly-born girl. The average number 
of female children who will be born to 
every newly born girl is called the net 
reproduction rate. It is simply calcu- 
lated by weighting the annual fertility 
rates by the i)roportion of female sur- 
vivors in the life table. The net repro- 
duction rate is a measure of the rate at 
which the reproductive part of the 
])opulation is replacing itself. 

All actual populations have an age 
com})osition which is the result of the 
changing fertility and mortality rates 
which have prevailed in the past. Lotka 
has shown that if fertility and mortality 
rates remain constant, the population 
will eventually reach a stable age com- 
position. Complete stability is not at- 
tained for a very long time, but after 
sixty years of constant fertility and mor- 
tality rates, the changes in age composi- 
tion are very slight. After this time the 
whole population will increase or de- 
crease in a generation in the proportion 
indicated by the net reproduction rate. 
If this rate is 2, the population would 
double itself in a generation (about 30 
years) ; if it is unity, the population 
would be stationary, and if it is .5, the 
population would be halving itself in a 
generation. The net reproduction rate 
is a measure of the rate of increase or 
decrease to which a population is tend- 
ing, if the conditions prevailing at the 
time of measurement were to continue. 

The highest net reproduction rate 
hitherto ascertained was that of the 
Ukraine in 1896-1897. It was 1.96. 
Fifty yeai’S ago the net reproduction rate 
in Western Europe was about 1.5. By 
1933 it had dropped to about 0.76 for the 
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Years Denmark England France 


1871-1875 

1876 

— 

— 



1877 

1878-1880 

1 


— 


i 2.220 



1881-1884 ^ 
1885 

1886-1888 

1889-1890 

2.140 



1891 

1892 

1893-1894 

1895 

1896-1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1 

2.042 


1 1.447 

1901 1 

1902-1903 
1904-1905 
1906-1907 

' 1.954 


1 

1.310 

1908-1909 

1910 

1.851 


' 1.232 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914-1915 J 
1916-1919 ] 

1.671 


^ 0.766 

1920 1 

^ 1.523 

— 


1921 


(1.326) 


1922 


(1.213) 


1923 

1.384 

(1.176) 


1924 


(1.120) 


1925 


(1.086) 1 


1926 1 


(1.062) 

. 1.146 

1927 


(0.992) 


1928 } 

1.166 

(0.994) 


1929 1 


(0.961) 

1.096 

1930 


(0.963) 

1931 

— 

(0.930) 


1932 

— 

(0.899) 


1933 

(1.04) 

(0.845) 

(I.OO) 



Table II.- 

-Gross Reproduction 

Germany 

Norway 

1 2.221 

Sweden 

2.147 

j 

Austria 

— 


2.163 

— 

(2.459) 


2.049 



^ 2.142 

1.968 


(2.366) 


1.944 

^ 2.485 

1 

}2.064 

1.881 

^ 2.393 

1 (2.126) 

1 

J 

^ 1.799 

^ 2.266 


\ 1.853 

1.594 

1.999 

= 

I 1.661 J 

> 1.414 


(1.116) 

— 

1.713 

1.280 

1.221 

1.169 

1.121 

1 .069 
1.010 

1 .001 

0.!Ki9 

(0.971) 

(0.862) 

— 

0.895 

0.865 

(0.79) 

— 

(0.83) 

(0.80) 




‘1926-1927. 


whole of Western and Northern Europe. 
The lowest rate recorded is that of 0.5 
for Saxony in 1933. Bearinf? in mind 
the qualifications previously mentioned 
the net reproduction rate for the United 
States in 1930 was 0.98. The only in- 
dustrialised countries which offer an ex- 
ception to the general rule of rapidly de- 
clining fertility are Russia and Japan. 
As late as 1926-28, European Russia had 
a net reproduction rate of 1.7. Fertility 
in Japan is very high and mortality has 
declined, so that the population is in- 


creasing rapidly. Owing to the inade- 
quacy of the available data, there is 
.some doubt whether fertility has begun 
to decline or not. 

In the light of results obtained by new 
statistical methods various estimates of 
the effect of present trends in fertility 
and mortality on future populations 
have been made. Thomp.son and Whelp- 
ton have prepared several estimates for 
the United States on different sets of 
assumptions. Excluding effects of im- 
migration the population reaches its 
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Rates, 1871-19331 


Bulgaria Finland Hungary Ukraine 

2.388 

2.420 2II 

2.363 “ “ 

2.400 



3.170 

3.160 


2.502 


2.2171 


2.278 


2.140 


1.716 


1.402 


2.605 

2.477 

2.396 

1.829 




338 


(1.18) 


(3.65) 


I (2.485) 
(2.24) 
(1.98) 


Kiiczyiiski, Mcasurnnrut of Population Growth. 


Tiinxirniim between and 1960. Es- 
timates of the future population of 
En^rland and Wales for the next 100 
years have also been made by the pres- 
ent author. If the effects of migrration 
are excluded and fertility and mortality 
rates are assumed to fall as they have 
been falling in the past ten years, the 
population would reach a maximum in 
1939. About 30 years from now, the 
rate of decrease would be so rapid that 
at the end of a century from now the 
population would be one-tenth of its 
present size. 


New 

Canada Australia Zealand Years 

1871-1875 

1876 

1877 

1878-1880 

1881-1884 

1885 

1886-1888 

1889-1890 


1891 

1892 

1893-1894 

1895 

1896-1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


1.677 


1901 

1902-1903 

1904-1905 

1906-1907 

1908-1909 

1910 

I 1911 

1912 

1913 

1914-1915 

1916-1919 

1920 


1.541 

1.445 


1 1.649 
1.555 


1.517 


j 1.068 


I 1.442 

i 

[ 1.301 


I 1.179 
1.077 
(1.053) 


/ 1921 
' 1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Agencies of Declining Fertility 

A considerable amount of space has 
been devoted to recording what is known 
about the rate at which living children 
are produced. The reason for this is 
that observation of human reproduction 
is largely confined to the end result. 
Knowledge of the various factors which 
intervene from fertilisation to the birth 
of a child is difficult to obtain. Man's 
power to control his own reproductive 
process confers special characteristics 
upon it. Of the factors involved in the 
production of living children, the first 
requirement is the formation of func- 
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tional gametes in both sexes. The male 
gamete must then be deposited in the 
body of the female at a time when it can 
meet with a fertilizable ovum, and no 
mechanical barrier or toxic agent must 
be present to prevent the sperm fer- 
tilizing the ovum. 

This involves two issues. One is the 
frequency with which the male gametes 
are deposited in the body of the female, 
the other is the accessibility of the ovum 
to them. Finally, the fertilized ovum 
must survive through the nine months of 
pregnancy. Each of these factors is 
subject to individual variation arising 
partly from the genetic constitution of 
the individual and partly from the fact 
that sexual behaviour is highly condi- 
tioned by external agencies. All such 
individual difi'erences contribute to ob- 
served differences in fertility. 

Sterile individuals of both sexes are 
known to occur. The term sterility as 
applied to males usually im])lies that the 
first requirement is not realized, that 
is to say, the functional gametes or sj)er- 
matozoa are not produced in sufficient 
numbers, and also includes i)urely nerv- 
ous derangement producing complete 
impotence. In females sterility is used 
to imply at lea.st three possible contin- 
gencies. One is that the secretions of the 
generative tract are unfavourable to the 
activity of the sperm. One is that 
ovulation fails to occur regularly. A 
third is the early resorption of the em- 
br}’o — i.e., a failure to meet the third re- 
quirement in the production of living 
children. 

There is no evidence that fecundity, 
defined as the production of functional 
gametes has changed significantly 
within historic times. Probably at no 
time has the possible fecundity of hu- 
man beings ever been fully realised. 
The widespread dissemination of con- 
traceptive knowledge has made it pos- 
sible to widen .still further the gap be- 
tween fecundity and fertility. In order 
to assess the role of contraception it is 
necessary to examine the magnitude of 
human fertility in the absence of delib- 
erate interference. 


Generally speaking, contraceptive 
technique involves interference with the 
second requirement enumerated above. 
The sperm is prevented from fertilizing 
the ovum after coitus has taken place. 
Recent physiological research does not 
permit us to neglect the frequency of 
coitus as a factor materially affecting 
the probability of conception. This con- 
sideration is almost universally neg- 
lected by writers on contraception. In 
addition to this, anatomical displace- 
ments of the internal organs of the fe- 
male may facilitate or otherwise the 
entrance of the seminal fluid into the 
uterus. Postural differences in execut- 
ing the sexual act and the relative size 
of the .sexual organs of the two part- 
ners involve differences in the degree 
of penetration effected and the likeli- 
hood that ejaculation will or will not 
occur in close propinquity to the cer- 
vical orifice. 

In addition variations in fetal mor- 
tality due to genetic constitution or en- 
vironment demand attention. The high 
foetal mortality known to exist in the 
later .stages of pregnancy is one ])re- 
sumption in favour of the view that 
there is considerable mortality in the 
earlier .stage.s. This presumi)tion is 
abundantly supported by experimental 
evidence, which shows that very early 
resorption of the embryo can be j)ro- 
duced by dietetic deficiency and lac- 
tation in animals. Early resorption 
of embryos due to lethal geiu's is also 
known to occur in mammals. Very 
early resorption of the embryo would 
frequently be dismis.sed as an irregu- 
larity of men.struation and would not 
be classified as a pregnancy. 

Since all that can be accurately ob- 
served as a result of contraceptive tech- 
nique is the end-product of a com])li- 
cated biological process, more knowl- 
edge of this kind is e.s.sential to a com- 
plete study of its effects. Every known 
feature of the reproductive process is 
subject to individual variability. In 
many animals differences in fertility 
have been shown to be genetically de- 
termined. In animals capable of form- 
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ing conditioned reflexes the sexual im- 
pulse can be conditioned. This has 
even been shown to be true of the rat. 
Mucli more so is it true of primates, as 
Zuckerman has shown. In baboons the 
sex act, so far from being a simple re- 
flex, cannot be satisfactorily carried out 
unless an educational period has been 
passed through at the right age. Al- 
though such conditioning of the sex im- 
pulse with its great capacity for vari- 
ability in behavior might seem too 
()bvif)us to need statement, it is fre- 
quently^ overlooked. The divorce laws 
of many countries are still founded on 
the assumption that sex is a simple re- 
flex. Since sexual behavior is a condi- 
tioned pattern, differences in the free- 
dom from supervision which children 
enjoy may well contribute to the differ- 
ences in fertility which are found in 
different social classes. 

The need for more scientific informa- 
tion about the reproductive physiology 
of human beings, as a basis for any 
conclusions concerning the role of con- 
traceptive practice in population 
growth, emerged in the evidence given 
by the heads of religious bodies to the 
(’omrnission on the Declining Birth 
Rate. Both Catholic and Jewish au- 
thorities agree in condemning unre- 
servedly all contraceptive methods in- 
volving any mechanical or chemical 
device or any departure from what is 
})opularIy regarded as the normal 
method of j)erforming the sexual act. 
However, both Catholics and Jews sanc- 
tion the practice of confining inter- 
courses to a i)art of the menstrual cycle 
commonly called “the safe period^’ 
when it is believed that conception is 
unlikely to occur. The possible exist- 
ence of a safe period is an important 
issue. Its significance has not been 
fully recognized by statisticians who 
are disposed to interpret the recent de- 
cline of the birth rate in European 
countries as exclusively due to the 
spread of contraceptive methods. 

If there actually exists a period in 
which conception cannot take place, 
changes in frequency of sexual inter- 


course and of the time chosen for it 
must be regarded as possible contribu- 
tory factors to a declining birth rate in 
addition to deliberate family limitation. 
From the biological standpoint, the ex- 
istence of a safe period involves three 
suppositions. Each of these can be 
tested by experimental methods in the 
ease of other mammals. None of them 
has been established by direct observa- 
tion in the human species. 

The first is that the duration of life 
of the sperm within the female body is 
short compared with the length of the 
menstrual cycle. The second is that the 
period of survival of the unfertilized 
ovum is short in comparison with the 
length of 4he menstrual cycle. The 
third is that the time at which ovula- 
tion occurs in the menstrual cycle va- 
ries within narrowly prescribed limits. 
Strictly speaking, only the first two 
suppositions are relevant to the pos- 
sibility that small changes in the fre- 
quency of sexual intercourse might sta- 
tistically affect the birth rate. The 
third is only of importance in so far 
as reliance upon the existence of a safe 
period is individually employed as a 
contraceptive practice. 

With regard to the duration of the period 
over which seminal fluid retains its fertilizing 
power within the body of the female, it has 
been frequently stated in the past that human 
spermatozoa may survive for several w’eeks. 
Till recently, this statement has been current in 
many medical text-books. It rests solely upon 
anecdotal e\ddence of highly debatable value. 
It passed without criticism so long as there 
was no experimental evidence concerning the 
duration of life of the sperm in related mam- 
mals. During the past five years very careful 
studies have been made by Hammond, Walton 
and Moore to determine the length of survival 
of spermatozoa in domestic mammals. The 
maximum period of survival within the body of 
the female of the same species in the rabbit, 
the guinea-pig and the horse lies between 
twelve and twenty-four hours. 

We do not yet know whether these figures 
are representative of the survival of human 
spermatozoa within the human body. On the 
other hand, the earlier estimate varj^ing from 
three to six weeks must be regarded as most 
improbable, or at least treated with the gravest 
suspicion, until there is direct experimental 
evidence bearing on this point. There is no 
direct evidence concerning the duration of life 
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of the unfertilized human ovum. In mam- 
malian species which have been studied from 
this point of view, a j)eriod of two to ten hours 
may be taken as representing the limit com- 
monly found. 

Although it has been asserted that the 
spermatozoa of the bat survive for some 
months, there are no observations pointing to 
the conclusion that the duration of life of the 
mammalian ovum is of an order of magnitude 
comparable with the length of the menstrual 
cycle. As far as human beings are concerned, 
there is no positive evidence pointing to the 
e-vistence of a safe period. On the other hand 
the most recent and critical work on the sur- 
vival of spermatozoa and ova in other mam- 
mals provides strong resumptive evidence in 
favor of the affirmative view, until such time 
us evidence from sources other than anecdote 
has been brought fonvard to prove the con- 
trary. 

As a reliable method of deliberate contra- 
ception, the existence of a safe period not only 
implies that the duration of life of the sperm 
and the unfertilized egg is comparatively 
short, but also presupposes that the time of 
ovulation can be ascertained. Partly owing to 
a false analogy between the menstrual cycle 
of primates (men and monkeys) and the 
estrous (‘Mieat”) cycle of the lower mam- 
mals, it has been very commonly believed that 
ovulation occurs in the human si>ccies about 
the time of menstruation. If the first and 
second assumptions already discussed were 
established this would imply that the middle of 
the month is the period in which conception is 
least likely to occur as the result of inter- 
course. Teleological bias encourages this be- 
lief, because the middle of the month seems to 
be the period of minimum excitability. The 
only thing that is reasonably certain is that 
the prevailing belief in the efficacy of restrict- 
ing intercourse to the middle week or middle 
fortnight of the month as a means of avoiding 
conception is undoubtedly wrong. 

The results of recent study point to two con- 
clusions. One is that the time of o\Tilation 
varies within wdde limits in the human species. 
The other is that the time at which ovulation 
is most likely to occur is from the seventh to 
the thirteenth day. Profound disagreement 
still remains about the possibility that ovulation 
occurs before the seventh or after the thirteenth 
day sufficiently often to preclude the use of the 
safe period as a contraceptive practice of great 
reliability. It is generally agreed that the 
seven days immediately j»receding menstruation 
constitute a period during -which the probability 
of conception is least. 

This second conclusion receives powerful con- 
firmation from the recent work of Corner, 
Zuckerman and others on monkeys. Zuckerman 
states the salient facts in the following terms: 

**A11 female Old World primates experience 
approximately four-weekly menstrual cycles. 
Many of them manifest cyclical changes, vary- 


ing in degree, in the color and form of the ex- 
ternal pudendal organs and the skin adjacent 
to them, an area known as the * sexual skin. * 
These changes are shown, for instance, by the 
Chimpanzee, Orang, Cercopithecus talapoin, 
Macaca, and all the species of the genera Papio 
and Mandrillus. The sexual skin becomes ac- 
tive immediately after the middle of the cycle. 
Shortly after the middle of the cycle the sexual 
skin suddenly resumes its quiescent api)earance, 
in which condition it remains until the onset 
of the next catamenia, when it again becomes 
active. . . . Ovulation in the monkey occurs 
midway between the two menstrual periods. 
Monkeys, however, do not ovulate every 
cycle. ’ ’ * 

Three methods have been chiefly em- 
ployed to ascertain the time of ovula- 
tion in human beings. The first relies 
on correlating microscopic changes in 
the uterus and the vaginal secretions, 
or observations on the contractions of 
the uterus in human beings with char- 
acteristic histological or physiological 
events in the menstrual cycle of monk- 
eys. In the latter, the time of ovula- 
tion can be determined directly, and is 
known to vary within very narrow lim- 
its. Evidence from this source has led 
to conflicting conclusions concerning 
the extent of variation in human be- 
ings, and its value is somewhat dubious 
for a reason disclosed in the last s(‘n- 
tence cited from Zuckerman ’s paj)er. 

A second method is based upon per- 
sonal enquiries into alleged cases of 
conception following isolated coitus. 
These are very carefully surveyed in a 
recent paper (1927) by Dickinson of 
New York, who concludes his survey of 
evidence from this source in the follow- 
ing terms : 

** There is general agreement on five matters; 
(1) Conception can occur at any part of the 
month. (2) There is very marked difference 
between favorable and unfavorable periods. 
(3) The week or ten days following menstrua- 
tion is the time of greatest likelihood of con- 
ception. (4) The w’eek preceding menstruation 
presents the least likely chance of conception, 
averaging about 7 per cent., or in various 
lists, 3, 6, 9, 9, 3, 10 per cent. (5) Conception 
during menstruation is relatively frequent, 
about 13 per cent. ^ ^ ® 

* The Menstrual Cycle of Primates, Part I, 
Proc. Zoo. Soc., 1930. 

^ The **Safe Period** as a Birth Control 
Measure, 
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Being based on personal testimony, 
the second method cannot be taken as a 
trustworthy indication of the absolute 
frequency of conception at different 
stages of the menstrual cycle. At best 
it can only be regarded as an indica- 
tion of relative frequency. As far as 
it goes, it supports the conclusion that 
ovulation is most likely to take place 
towards the middle of the inter-men- 
strual period, when it occurs in mon- 
keys. The range of variation and 
frequency of exceptions to such a rule 
must remain an open question in the 
absence of evidence from other sources. 

A third method available for ascer- 
taining the time of ovulation in the 
human species depends upon the fact 
that the liberation of an ovum in the 
mammal is followed by the development 
of the glandular structure known as the 
corpus liifeum which is formed from 
the follicle of the ovum. Evans and 
Swezy’^ (1931) in a recent paper dis- 
cuss the observations which have been 
made on ovaries removed or examined 
during operative procedure. The evi- 
dence from this source does not permit 
us to draw any certain conclusions. As 
an illustration of the neglect of research 
in the physiology of human reproduc- 
tion, it may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that there exist both direct 
means and a variety of indirect methods 
for settling the limits of variation of 
the time of ovulation in the human sub- 
ject. An enormous mass of data for 
applying the third method could be 
collected in a ver>^ short time if a con- 
certed effort were made to ascertain, 
where possible, the date of the last 
menstrual period in all cases of autop- 
sies on the female subject. By pooling 
information from all the hospitals of 
this country sufficient material could be 
obtained in a few months. An indirect 
approach to the problem which demands 
more extensive application is a correla- 
tion of the biochemical changes of the 
menstrual cycle with changes in the 
composition of the blood at the time of 

® Ovulation in Primates, American J ournal of 
Physiology, 1931. 


ovulation in other animals. If we ac- 
cept the present presumptive evidence 
from the study of other animals to sup- 
port the conclusion that the possibility 
of conception in any given individual 
is limited to a small fraction of the 
menstrual cycle, it is evident that 
changes in the frequency of sexual in- 
tercourse may exert a very appreciable 
statistical effect upon the birth rate. 

It has been pointed out by Ilogben 
that there are reasons for believing that 
changes in social hygiene, such as have 
been introduced during the period of 
the declining birth rate, may have 
tended to diminish the frequency of 
sexual intercourse. The recognition 
that ovulation occurs most frequently 
in the inter-menstrual period increases 
the cogency of this contention. A sta- 
tistical study by Katherine Bement 
Davis’ shows a very striking minimum 
of sexual desire during the inter-men- 
strual period. Maximum excitability 
occurs immediately before and after 
menstruation. Two new factors which 
would tend to promote greater fre- 
quency of sexual intercourse in what 
we may now assume to be the “safe’* 
period, if indeed a safe period exists, 
have both come into operation during 
the period of the decline of the Euro- 
pean birth rate. One of these is the 
increasing disposition among married 
couples to adopt separate sleeping ar- 
rangements. The other is the birth of 
the feminist movement. In its initial 
stages feminism was identified with a 
revolt against the sexual demands of 
the male partner and a puritanical ex- 
altation of abstinence. With the growth 
of a more enlightened attitude to sex, 
this has given place to a recognition of 
the sexual needs of both partners and 
the attempt to adjust them in such a 
way as to secure maximum satisfaction 
to both. It can hardly be doubted that 
this attitude, reinforced by the factor of 
additional privacy which operates to- 
day in so many marriages, must reduce 
the frequency of sexual intercourse at 

^ Periodicity of Sex Desire, American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 1920. 
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the time when conception is most likely 
to occur, even if the net frequency of 
sexual intercourse remains unchanged. 

Many writers on the declining birth 
rate have given the impression that in- 
creased use of contraception is an ade- 
quate explanation of all the facts. But 
something more than this is needed to 
explain all the facts of the case. No 
new contraceptive device heralded the 
decline of fertility. Devices of one 
kind or another for preventing concep- 
tion have been known and used since 
the dawn of history. The nineteenth 
century witnessed the growth of a social 
pattern which encouraged the improve- 
ment of already known contraceptive 
devices and their widespread use. Fur- 
ther research alone can show whether 
agencies other than deliberate contra- 
ception are of major importance in 
limiting human fertility. In the mean- 
time we may take it for granted that 
contraception is widely used to main- 
tain fertility at its present low level. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the spread of contraception is the pros- 
pect of further decline in fertility. If 
no effective desire for children exists, 
the limit to which fertility can fall is 
determined by the efficacy of contracep- 
tive method.s. In the present state of 
knowledge this limit, while probably 
well below present fertility, is by no 
means negligible. Improvement in con- 
traceptive technique would therefore 
bring a completely successful birth 
strike nearer realization. 

It is difficult to estimate the strength 
of the desire for children in our present 
social pattern because two contradictory 
points of view underlie current think- 
ing. One is that most normal human 
beings desire children and are only pre- 
vented from having them by easily 
recognised economic or other obstacles. 
All that we know with certainty is that 
desire for children was colored by the 
strong emotions associated with sex, as 
long as reproduction was generally held 
to be the normal consequence of sexual 
intercourse. The opposite view, im- 
plicitly held though rarely stated by 


those who lay stress on the role of con- 
traception in bringing about the decline 
in fertility, is that no great desire for 
children exists, so that once the means 
for avoiding reproduction are available 
few peof)le will have them. The second 
view is more in accordance with present 
as the first is more in accordance with 
past experience. Probably the truth 
lies between the two. In the majority 
of people the impulse to have children 
is one which is very easily affected by 
social environment so that when, as at 
present, the social environment favors 
sterility, the birth rate can fall to a 
very low ebb. Possibly there will al- 
ways be a few people who are either 
unresponsive to their social environ- 
ment or so gr(‘atly desirous of children 
that they can ignore social tradition. 
It is doubtful whether they will ever be 
sufficiently numerous to affect the siz(‘ 
of the po])iilation appreciably. As it 
concerns the majority the pressing 
])roblem is to analyse the social agencies 
which encourage infertility and to dis- 
cover how they can be changed. 

The Ideology of Sterility 

The rise of highly competitive indus- 
trial civilizations has created a social 
ideology in which children are regarded 
as a burden. Social ])romc;tif)n largely 
depends on sterility and parenthood is 
I)enalised at all social levels. In the 
changing social picture two significant 
and closely related features emerge. 
These are the altered character of mar- 
riage and the emancipation of Avomen. 
The latter has provided women with 
worthwhile occupations alternative to 
bearing and raising of children. The 
i.s.sue is not yet clear cut. In many 
countries a satisfactory sexual life for 
AA'omen is still difficult outside marriage 
which is still an obstacle to many ca- 
reers. On the Avhole the tendency is 
for these limitations to be removed, but 
until this has been completely accom- 
plished it will not be possible to see hoAv 
far an effective desire for reproduction 
as a whole or part time activity exists. 

What desire for children exists at 
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present is frustrated in another direc- 
tion, because there are fewer men who 
are willing to undertake the burden of 
making economic provision for a large 
family. The patriarchal family, in 
which the wife cared for the children 
while the father provided their means 
of subsistence, worked as long as each 
})artner aecei)ted his or her respective 
role. While the attitude of women to 
motherhood may be somewhat obscure, 
it is quite safe to say that once the vast 
majority of men realise that they need 
no longer reduce their effective incomes 
to a small fraction by undertaking par- 
enthood, they avoid doing so as far as 
they possibly can. 

iMarriage has thus come to mean the 
association of two individuals for com- 
panionship and sexual gratification, 
lasting only as long as it suits both 
})arties. In such an arrangement chil- 
dren are at best incidental and most 
generally a hindrance to its satisfactory 
w(n’king. Although it is often possible 
to accommodate one or two children in 
the modern home, one or two children 
are not sufficient to maintain popula- 
tion. In the United States at the pres- 
ent moment about 30% of all women 
remain childless all their lives. With 
the ()])ening-up of fresh spheres of ac- 
tivity for women the percentage is not 
likely to diminish. In order to main- 
tain a stationary population women who 
do have children would therefore have 
to have on the average about three and 
a half children and this would involve 
a veiy large number of four and five 
child families. Large families conflict 
so much with modem ideals of personal 
fulfillment that they are rapidly ceasing 
to exist. While many alternatives to 
the old fashioned home might be de- 
vised, any effective remedy for the pres- 
ent trend of fertility would involve 
drastic alterations in our present eco- 
nomic system. Of itself economic plan- 
ning will be fruitless unless it takes 
into account the way in which changed 
sexual relationships have affected repro- 
duction. 


The patriarchal family pattern as- 
sociated social prestige with the main- 
tenance of a home and family. It is 
often forgotten that its rigid economic 
framework afforded a considerable de- 
gree of latitude in personal relations. 
This was effected by the separation of 
the two spheres of life, the outside 
world of work and the home. While 
only heterosexual physical relations 
were sanctioned, homosexual social rela- 
tions could be freely enjoyed through 
the medium of club life, and business 
associations. The existence of two dis- 
tinct spheres of activity accommodated a 
diversity of psychological types. For 
exami)le, a* dominant woman, though 
economically dependent on her husband, 
could exercise a good deal of power and 
authority in the home. Nineteenth cen- 
tuiy literature suggests that this hap- 
pened frequently. Various types of 
psycho-sexual relations between hus- 
band and wife were possible, within the 
family pattern, but none were necessa- 
rily incompatible with reproduction. 

One aspect of recent changes in the 
institution of marriage is that the eman- 
cipation of women has gradually led 
men to seek for both homosexual and 
heterosexual gratification from one per- 
son, using the terms in their psychologi- 
cal sense. The ideal modem equalitarian 
marriage in which work and play are 
shared is emotionally absorbing and 
leaves little time for raising a family. 
Social prestige no longer attaches to re- 
production either for men or women. If 
he has many children, the dominant 
male is made to feel inferior within his 
own social class, while the effeminate 
male who might be happier in the psy- 
chological role of wife to the mother of 
his children is usually unsuccessful as 
a bread-winner. In women of the mid- 
dle classes, prestige attaches almost ex- 
clusively to those Mdio pursue a career 
outside the home. In all social classes 
including those where social prestige is 
not associated with work, a great deal 
attaches to freedom in leisure and to 
the standard of life attained. In both 
these respects parents suffer. In addi- 
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tion, the ’woman who devotes her whole 
time to motherhood now feels her eco- 
nomic subjection more keenly in com- 
parison with the independence so easily 
attained by women who remain infer- 
tile. 

In many respects the change in sexual 
tradition has resulted in greater free- 
dom of personal relations but this free- 
dom has been attained by excluding 
children from the sexual and emotional 
life of adults. Only a few aspects of 
the sex relation have been touched upon 
but analogous considerations would be 
found to apply to many others. For ex- 
ample the patriarchal family pattern 
allowed men a combination of variety^ 
and monogamy which was quite com- 
patible with reproduction. To-day both 
sexes demand the right to variety. They 
often combine it with marriage, but the 
attempt to combine variety, a ])erma- 
nent marriage relationship, and a large 
family, almost invariably ends in disa.s- 
ter. The reason for this is not so much 
that incidental promiseiiily im])erils 
the family relationship but that the self 
denial involved in raising a family con- 
flicts with the whole-hearted pursuit of 
freedom by both sexes. 

It seems unlikely that the path of 
duty is a sure means of arriving at a 
stable population, and at present it is 
difficult to see a solution of the problem 
if sexual gratification is divorced from 
I)arenthood. The patriarchal family 
was stable in so far as it attached a 
label of inferiority to women as a sex, 
carrjdng with it many handicaps. The 
maintenance of this pattern of social 
relationships was assured by economic 
scarcity and international insecurity. 
Where, as in Germany, national men- 
tality is strongly colored by these two 
considerations, there is a reaction in 
favor of the former state of affairs. It 
is perhaps too soon to say that the re- 
version is failing to bring about any 
rise in fertility but it may be doubted 
whether a succe.ssful return to an out- 
moded pattern will prove acceptable in 
the long run. If the equalitarian mar- 
riage is also destined to failure, there 


would seem to be one remaining pos- 
sibilitj". The bearing of children has 
more significance in the emotional life 
of women than in that of men. Emo- 
tional reunion of reproduction and sex 
might be more readily achieved if 
women became the completely domi- 
nant sex in the field of personal relation- 
ships. In a world in which science has 
abolished the necessity of scarcity, it is 
less difficult to conceive this possibilit^y. 

Enitl Chnrlos, The Twilight of Parenthood: 

L. I. Dublin (editor), Population Problems in 
the United States and Canada, (1920) ; Kuezyn- 
ski, The Balanee of Births and Deaths; Lori- 
luer ;ind Osborn, Dipiamics of Population ; JI. 

M. l^arshley, The Seience of Human Hepro- 
duefiini (19.‘bS): Raymond Pearl, The Biologg 
of Population Growth (lil^o) ; Thompson ami 
Whelpton, Population Trends tn the United 
States. 

E. C. 

PORNOGRAPHUS (zop^oyp2ipo^). 
The pornogvaphi were those ancient 
Greek painters who affected the court(‘- 
zan as a portrait subject. 

See Athtmaeus, Dindorf edition, r>07B. 
Athena(*us cites ;i.s examples Pausanias, Aris- 
tid*es, and Xiophancs. 

PREVENCEPTION OR BIRTH 
CONTROL. Tlie term birtli control 
has become a part of our language and 
it would be impossible, even if it were 
desirable, to dis])lace it. But it is not a 
good term ; first, because it is not the 
births that we wish to control but tiie 
conce|)tion; we can control births by 
abortion too, and thus — the second ob- 
jection to the term — some people igno- 
rantly or deliberately continue to 
confuse birth control with abortion. To 
avoid misunderstanding we are often 
obliged to say: birth control by the 
prevention of conception. For these 
reasons there has been coined the word 
prevenception, which can not possibly 
give rise to any confusion or misconcep- 
tion. Prevenception means exactly 
what the two words mean from which it 
is formed : prevention of conception. 
Prevenception is preferable to the term 
contraception. 


W. J. R. 
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PRIAPEIA. A collection of poems to 
Priapiis, by various authors of an- 
tiquity. 

Bfihr^s Grschichte tier rt'misclirn TMeratur, 
3r<l. ed., i, pp. 504ff. Prij)cia was also the 
name of a town of Mysia, on the Hellespont, 
and of an island near Ephesus. 

PRIAPUS. The god of gardens, 
vineyards, agriculture, etc., and who 
hence came to be the embodiment of the 
])rinciple of fecundity, of the generative 
or fructifying force in nature. His 
rites originated in Lampsacus, and grew 
up at a late rather than an early pe- 
riod ; from there, they were dissem- 
inated over Greece. A varying parent- 
age has been ascribed to the divinity. 
Some would make him out to have been 
the son of Venus and Adonis, while 
others give Mercury and Chione as his 
begetters. 

The principal attribute of Priapus 
was his large virile organ. His statue, 
em])loye(l as a boundary-mark in gar- 
dens, was commonly of red-painted 
wood, and the god was armed with a 
club or garden-knife. He was known 
also to the Pomans (see the Roman 
writer on agriculture, Columella, x, 108 ; 
for the poet-mythologizers, see Horace, 
Scrmoncs, i, 8, 2; Virgil’s Georgies, iv, 
H; Ovid’s Met amor phase Sy ix, 347). 

By transference, the word, Priapus, 
came to signify the virile member itself. 
Drinking vessels were sometimes made 
in this shape (Juvenal, ii, 95), or cakes 
were fashioned in the form of Priapi 
(Martial, xiv, 69; Petronius, GO). 

By still further extension, the word 
came to mean a lewd or lecherous in- 
dividual (cf. Catullus, xlvii, 4). The 
Greeks coined an adjective, priapodes, 
“like Pria])us, ” or “lewd,” and a noun, 
priapismoSy “lewdness,” or “priapism,” 
a term equivalent to satyriasis, etc. 
Priapus gave his name to a city in the 
Troad, which was a center of his wor- 
ship (Thucydides, viii, 107). 

By the Greek poets (cf. Moschus, iii, 
27), Priapua was sometimes pluralized 
in the manner of the Erotes, the Priapi 
thus taking their place with the satyrs. 


At Rome, he was also worshiped under 
the name of Mutinus, Mutunus or Tu- 
tunus. A number of poems in his 
honor, by various hands, have come 
down to us from antiquity; this col- 
lection is known as the Priapeia, 

The Priapic cult, as above indicated, 
is of Asiatic origin, and has in it the 
elements of religious prostitution. Ac- 
cording to the Christian Fathers, Au- 
gustine {I)e civitate Dei, iv, 11), 
Lactantius (i, 20), and Amobius (iv, 
131 and 133), Priapus was associated, 
at least figuratively and possibly upon 
occasion in actuality, with the deflower- 
ing of virgin brides. Sterile matrons 
likewise hacT recourse to the god, by way 
of procuring the gift of fecundity — an 
attribute which will be found trans- 
ferred to certain medieval saints, who 
in the popular imagination in reality 
represented a re-incarnation of the pa- 
gan divinity. 

The obscene character of Priapus is 
bespoken by the fact that his statues, 
which were not numerous, were hidden 
away in pavilions or by groves, as if to 
keep the profane at a distance. At 
Rome, ]\Iutunus, who was Priapus under 
another name, had a chapel in that up- 
per and remote portion of the Palatine 
hill, known as Velia. This chapel was 
abolished by Augustus, but it was im- 
possible to uproot the superstition. 
Priapic images were still to be found in 
the fields about Rome, and to them came 
brides and sterile women from all parts 
of the peninsula. Some scholars in the 
past have endeavored to make out, as 
well, a Tutuna, or Mutuna, as the god’s 
wife, who was there to preside over the 
mysteries, but who, considerately, did 
not see the women seated upon her hus- 
band’s lap. This, however, is not un- 
likely due to a confusion with another 
deity, Pertunda. 

The Priapic tradition is to be met 
with, in France, as late as the time of 
the French Revolution, in the devotion 
paid to St. Guignolet. A relation has 
also been seen to St. Prix (Projectus, 
as a corruption of Priapus). 


S. P. 
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PRIMA. Roman Goddess of the wed- 
ding* night, assisting the bride as 

[Pre- 
vention OF Venereal Disease in the 
English Army]. After the outbreak 
of the War in 1914, it soon became 
abundantly clear to the medical oflScers 
that severe losses were being inflicted 
on the health and efficiency of the 
Armies by the invasion of venereal 
microbes. These losses they were pow- 
erless to reduce; (1) because they were 
not permitted to state their nature and 
extent for fear of shocking the public, 
and being uninformed the public* natu- 
rally took no notice of the venereal prob- 
lem; (2) because the medical officers 
were not permitted to teach chemical 
prevention or self-disinfection, for fear 
of making vice safe, and thus shocking 
the moralists; and (3) because the 
medical officers were without supplies 
of disinfectants in suitable form to be 
issued to the soldiers, and the War 
Office could not authorize their issue for 
fear of upsetting the politicians who 
were largely under the domination of 
ecclesiastics and other moralists. 

Also, among the medical officers them- 
selves, there was an honest and genuine 
conflict of opinion as to whether it was 
better to establish disinfecting depots 
to which soldiers could report for ef- 
ficient preventive-treatment or whether 
it was better to issue them with sanitary 
packets to be applied more or less 
efficiently by themselves. This differ- 
ence of opinion was seized upon by 
moralists, who were opposed to all forms 
of disinfection, to set up the pretence 
that disinfectants were unreliable and 
that to provide disinfectants before- 
hand was ethically indefensible. 

It is only fair to say that the Nonconform- 
ists and the Anglicans made far more difficul- 
ties for the medical officers than did the 
Catholics. In fact, the following quotation 
from a niling by the Professor of Moral The- 
ology at the Gregorian University, Rome (from 
I>e Castitate by The Rev. A. Vermeersch, 8.J., 
Hi2] ; Dublin Jievictv, Jan.-Mar., 1922), shows 
that the hopelessness of relying wholly on 
moral prevention was definitely accepted: 


“You ask: 1. Whether or not it is formally 
sinful to use antiseptic ointment before illicit 
intercour.st‘. 

2. Whether or not the use of such ointment 
may be advocated. 

3. Whether or not it is lawful for chemists 
to sell it. 

Ad. 1. Although it seems that in England 
(cf. Tinus^ .Tan., 1917) some have made a 
scrupulous distinction between the use of this 
ointment before and after, and have forbidd('n 
the former while apj>roving the latter, you 
need make no distinction. It is not wrong to 
seek means, indifferent in themselves, which 
will jirevent the evil consequences of sin. 

Ad. 2. It would indeed be a sin to reveal 
such drugs, or to persuade their use. with the 
intention to induce a man to commit sin; but 
there is no harm in telling a man who is cer- 
tainly going to sin how to avoid the conse- 
quences. 

Ad. 3. If men could be restrained from 
vice by ])rohibiting the .sales, this should be 
done: but so many are ready to expose them- 
selves to danger that you cannot hope f(»r such 
a result from forbidding the .sale. It is true 
that this removes fear, but the g(*neral good, 
and the removal of danger to the innocent, 
justifies this. B(*sides, it is a poor virtue 
which is kept from sin only by the fejjr of 
disease. You may add that this remedy can 
also b(* used by married persons, in order that 
they may nuike honest api)lication of it. ’ ’ 
(The use (►f the ointment for Birth Pontrol 
purposes was not considered to be an honest 
purpose. ) 

That is a very clear and sensible state- 
ment of the ethics of me«tical prevention, a 
statement which every one, irrespective of re- 
ligious or irndigious views, could reasonably 
be asked to accept, evim in peace time; in 
war-time, when the di.sablement of soldiers on 
active service was doubly .serious, one would 
think there should have been no time wa^sted 
in adopting medical prevention. But such was 
not the case. Month after month and even 
year after year went by, and the troops were 
left unprotected. 

Towards the end of 1916 the 
dians were supplied with calomel 
in 1917 prophylactic packets were issued 
to the Australians and New Zealanders, 
and not till March, 1918, did the War 
Office provide similar protection for the 
English troops. In the meantime the 
British Armies had been maintaining an 
average of between 40,000 and 50,000 
soldiers always out of action owing to 
venereal disease, that is, owing to an 
infection which we knew how to pre- 
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vent, and on the average each infected 
soldier was out of action for six weeks: 
thus 50,000 patients really meant about 
four or five hundred thousand infectious 
cases needinj^ treatment every year. 

Admittedly, war-time infections are 
of a special nature. War lets loose all 
the passions of mankind including the 
sexual passions. Millions of men are 
taken away from their homes and 
thrown into contact with foreign women 
and strangers; millions of women are 
freed from the social and moral re- 
straints of ordinary quiet home life or 
working life; everybody becomes nerv- 
ously excited, physically elated, sexu- 
ally awakened, or otherwise disturbed 
in mind and body and habit; alcohol 
flows much more freely through the 
veins of the nation ; leave-men are here 
to-day and gone tomorrow — gratifying 
them may be a case of now-or-never ; 
and for the time being there is money 
— not only for the soldiers abroad but 
for tlie people at home in quite unex- 
])eeted and unusual amounts for day 
work and above all for night work; and 
in addition there are irregular hours, 
and movements of masses of young 
adults suddenly released from social 
controls and making wild dashes for 
freedom and what they regard as Life. 

Everywhere, mingled haphazard, we 
had pride and profiteering, greed and 
grief, heroism and hysteria, love, mar- 
riage, divorce, the world, the flesh, the 
devil — AND WAR: its clamor, its mad- 
ness, its suffering, its interest and en- 
joyment, its cruelty and brutality; its 
tragic bereavements; its ra])tur()us love 
unions; its devastating disloyalties and 
its marvelous faithfulnesses; its insane 
perversities, its crazy wastefulness, its 
absurd economies; its daft devotion and 
its diabolical endurance ; and above all 
its supreme imbecility — the delusion 
that men of peace can be suddenly 
turned into men of war without chang- 
ing their mental, moral and sexual 
standards. 

All these things did not, of course, 
create the venereal diseases; these dis- 
eases were in our midst long before the 


War. But the War conditions did un- 
doubtedly, and must always, accelerate 
the spread of venereal diseases and 
vastly extend their social area. Whole 
classes of men and still larger classes 
of women who before the War were im- 
mune from irregular and casual sexual 
intercourse began to engage in this — 
at first more or less secretly, afterwards 
more or less openly ; and every year the 
War continued made the problem deeper 
and vaster and more widespread, until 
at last in 1918 its importance and ur- 
gency could no longer be denied. 

Then those of us who had been 
preaching and teaching prophylaxis 
were able to make some headway, not 
as much as we desired, but far more 
than we had dared to hope in many 
cases. We were able to state that the 
Venereal Diseases were the most easy 
and economical to prevent but the most 
difficult and expensive to cure. We had 
found out, definitely proved, that the 
microbes could not pass through a film 
of ointment ; therefore that if the parts 
exposed to contact were annointed with 
calomel ointment or any disinfecting 
ointment or even any grease or vase- 
line, and afterwards washed with soap 
and water it was very unlikely that dis- 
ease would follow. 

We were also able to teach that if 
these i)reliminary protections had not 
been applied, the speedy application of 
any suitable disinfecting lotion — e.g., po- 
tassium permanganate, quite weak — 
eliminated almost every chance of dis- 
ease. We were able to teach a man 
that if he had exposed himself to in- 
fection, and had no disinfectants, he 
could nevertheless urinate and thus 
rinse out the pipe (urethra) and cleanse 
himself with his own waste- water. We 
were able to tell some women that if 
they used suppositories, or annointed 
themselves with ointments beforehand, 
or urinated or douched afterwards, they 
greatly lessened their chance of infec- 
tion. 

We were able to tell the soldiers thut 
syphilis might be contracted on various 
parts of the body, such as lips, abdo- 
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men, genitals; that gonorrhea was a 
disease mainly taking its hold in the 
tubes — the urethra or waste-pipe from 
the bladder of man and of woman, and 
the Fallopian tubes of woman, and that 
if the external orifices of these tubes 
were blocked with a little blob of grease 
the microbes could be kept out ; that for 
a short time after contact, the microbes 
were on the outside parts, and could be 
washed away or killed ; and that the 
venereal diseases were just dirt dis- 
eases, the result of being unclean, and 
not the necessary result of being im- 
moral. Many men were immoral and did 
not become diseased ; luck protected 
them ; but sensible men should not 
chance their luck, because they did not 
want to take any chance whatsoever of 
becoming syphilitic and conveying 
syphilis to their sweethearts and wives 
and children. 

Had there been enough instructors, 
and enough disinfectants available, and 
enough confidence in medical preven- 
tion — and above all had we been free 
from the interference of those who de- 
sired to prevent the prevention of dis- 
ease: who objected to prophylaxis on 
the ground that it enabled the soldiers 
to be immoral without suffering for it : 
who really were not concerned to stop 
disease but to secure the poisoning of 
sinners: — we could have practically ex- 
tirpated the venereal diseases from the 
Army (barring, of course, the wilful in- 
fections contracted by war-worn soldiers 
for the purpose of escaping from the 
Front Line). As it was, we w^ere 
baulked and hampered continually even 
during the 1918 shortage of men, and 
when the Armistice came the pseudo- 
moralists again snatched control, and 
instead of sexual disease being fought 
more strenuously than ever, because of 
the approaching return of the war- 
survivors to their homes, there was less 
prevention work done, and in the Rhine- 
land and elsewhere we had a vast in- 
crease in the number of infections. 

Briefly, however, our war experience 
did most definitely prove this : 


1. That disinfectants can be applied 
to the male and female genital organs 
(and otherwise) in such a way as to pro- 
tect them from disease. 

2. That the average man and the aver- 
age woman risking infection can be 
taught how to apply these disinfectants, 
and can be relied upon when properly 
taught to protect themselves. 

3. That some men and some women 
are innately loose and irresponsible and 
need to be protected in spite of them- 
selves; or failing that, treated in hos- 
pital. 

4. That alcohol increases sexual de- 
sire, lessens sexual ability and therefore 
extends the duration of a dangerous 
contact, and decreases moral responsi- 
bility ; and therefore men determined 
to engage in irregular intercourse should 
refrain from liquor. 

5. That syj^hilis and gonorrhea can 
both be medically prevented simply, 
cheaply, and comfortably, but that their 
cure is not simple, not cheap, not com- 
fortable; and that there is a growing 
body of authoritative medical opinion 
to show that the alleged certainty of the 
cure of the venereal diseases is open to 
question. 

6. That millions of pounds were 
wasted in treating diseased soldiers who 
were afterwards discharged as “ cured, 
but who nevertheless proved capable of 
conveying disease to their wives and 
other members of the civil community; 
and that the public is being asked to 
provide needlessly huge sums of money 
for Venereal Clinics, because much of 
this expenditure would not arise if there 
was definite and authoritative public 
teaching of the simple facts of medical 
prevention. 

7. That the belief that teaching medi- 
cal prevention will increase irregular in- 
tercourse is a delusion: as a fact, it is 
impossible to teach prophylaxis without 
at the same time arousing a greater 
sense of moral responsibility in the mind 
of the individual: it is not irregularity 
but constancy that is inculcated when 
the mind becomes enlightened as to the 
prevalence and danger of venereal dis- 
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ease, and constancy — the faithfulness of 
one man to one woman — is now and will 
always remain the greatest of all checks 
on the spread of sexual disease. 

8. That in any case the attempt to 
prevent the spread of the venereal dis- 
eases by moral teaching alone proved 
such a hopeless failure that the nation 
was compelled to fall back on medical 
prevention, and it was only when medi- 
cal prevention was applied that the 
number of infections was reduced : 
moral suasion had practically no effect 
at all by itself. 

The writer cannot close this paper 
without referring to one of the most 
damaging Acts that has ever disgraced 
the Statute Books of any civilized com- 
munity, namely, the Venereal Diseases 
Act, 1917, passed by the English Parlia- 
ment. This Act definitely prohibits 
chemists from selling venereal disease 
preventives as such. It was rightly 
designed to prevent the sale of quack 
remedies for diseases needing skilled 
treatment — to prohibit the sale of me- 
dicaments for the cure of venereal dis- 
eases, and then some sly wicked hand 
put in the words ^*or preventions^ and 
they slipped through. Chemists, of 
course, may sell calomel ointment, but 
they must not explain that calomel oint- 
ment prevents syphilis, nor tell the cus- 
tomer how to apply it for this purpose ; 
they may sell such simple disinfecting 
lotions as potassium permanganate, but 
they must not explain that swobbing 
the genitals or syringing the tubes will 
kill any microbes that may happen to 
have penetrated there. If any chemist 
in England does sell a useful venereal 
preventive with any written directions, 
he is not only liable to a heavy fine but 
also to a term of several years ^ impris- 
onment with hard labor. 

It is true that the Act says that the 
Ministry of Health may authorize cer- 
tain disinfectants and suitable directions 
for their use as preventives of sexual 
disease, but the Ministry of Health has 
so far refused, time after time, to exer- 
cise this authority. The Chief Medical 
Officer for the Ministry of Health stated 


some time ago that: ‘‘The evidence of 
chemists in the town is that there is no 
demand for disinfectants for this pur- 
pose. 

So first in Great Britain we prohibit 
the chemists by law from selling vene- 
real preventives and then we say there 
is no demand for such preventives, and 
at the very same time these venereal 
preventive packets are being issued in 
our Army and in the Navy by national 
authority. In the Army and in the 
Navy, men are not only taught medical 
prevention — prophylaxis is imposed on 
them as a moral responsibility ; they are 
provided with medical preventives and 
printed instructions in many cases as 
well ; but if men remain civilians there 
are no printed directions for them and 
no venereal prophylactics purchasable 
as such, and no teaching readily avail- 
able at all. They are deprived of the 
knowledges and the means of preven- 
tion, but if they become diseased they 
can be treated free at the venereal clin- 
ics at the expense of the general com- 
munity. 

But there is nothing compulsory about this. 
If a man is suffering from the worst of all 
contagious diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, 
which he may spread to others merely by touch 
— that is, by contact of suitable areas of the 
body for the development of more microbes — 
he is under no legal obligation to remedy his 
condition and under no penalty if he poisons 
other members of the community. If he at- 
tends the Free Clinics and does not like them, 
he can discontinue going if he wushes; many 
patients do come and get half -cured — ^not even 
th*at perhaps — and then drop away into the 
blue, thus wasting their own time, wasting 
the doctor’s time, and wasting the country’s 
money. 

More than half the Venereal Clinic patients 
thus disappear every year after partial treat- 
ment; there are about 200 Clinics and they 
cost at least half-a-million pounds per annum. 
“Is the country getting a return in reduced 
prevalence of Venereal Disease, or in decreased 
virulence of the infection, commensurate with 
the cost?” asked one Medical Officer recently; 
and his reply was: ” There is a growing vol- 
ume of opinion to the contrary.” 

Then why do we continue thus to misman- 
age the w’hole venereal problem? We do so 
because of our muddled thinking about sex- 
morality, because, as we say, we are afraid of 
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making vice safe. Therefore, let us examine 
this proposition, and ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: AVliy should vice be kept dangerous? 
The pious notion is that then there will be less 
of it. But the fear of disease has really very 
little deterrent effect, and in any case that fear 
has been destroyed very largely by the estab- 
lishment of the Free Clinics. 

When men are indulging in casual inter- 
course Avith strangers whom they pick up in 
the streets or in j)ublie houses, they are either 
sexually excittMl or alcoholically excited, ^and 
therefore not controlled by a responsible fear 
of the consequences of their actions. If they 
were sober and quiet and sane they would not 
risk their health and happiness for the sake 
of a jjassing gratification. But suppose they 
do sit still and think for a moment. Then if 
at the back of their minds they know that no 
matter what infection they pick up, skilled 
treatment is available free in the Clinics, that 
knowledge Avill not act as a check. How, then, 
can the people who are providing free treat- 
ment for developed disease object, on moral 
grounds, to the provision of free instruction 
for the prevention of undeveloped disease? 
Even if this moral argument were sound — 
that we should not make A’ice safe — those who 
are using it have already disarmed themselves 
by providing free treatment. 

But the moral argument is not sound. The 
world Avill not be rendered either more or less 
moral by the abolition of venereal disease. 
Because people are sexually immoral is no rea- 
son Avhy they should acquire syphilis and 
gonorrhea. It is idle to say: serves them 
right, they deserve all they get. They do 
not deserve all they get, the i)uni8hment does 
not fit the crime, and innocent people may 
suffer, and do suffer. If the punishment 
theory is to be enforced logically, then treat- 
ment should be refused to the sinners — ^let 
them become diseased, disabled, let them die. 
The pseudo-moralists shrink from this logical 
outcome. They try to comjiromise. But there 
is no logical half -way-house. If Ave decide to 
extirpate sexual disease, all efficient methods 
of doing so are right and proper and just. If 
early treatment is morally justifiable, then 
earlier treatment is also morally justifiable: 
inasmuch as it Avill save more innocent women 
and children it is more moral than later treat- 
ment. 

The truly immoral people in this community 
are those Avho are trying to prevent the medi- 
cal prevention of diseases Avhich are devastat- 
ing the health and happiness of the nation. 
The eA'il that one vicious man does is nothing 
at all compered Avith the evil done by organized 
bodies of virtuous men and women banded to- 
gether, not for the purpose of promoting 
Sexual Hygiene, as they claim, but actually 
for the purpose (1) of maintaining the dan- 
gerous nature of irregular intercourse, and 


(2) of maintaining their own position and 
power as * ‘ moralists. ^ ^ 

By suppressing the knowledge of sexual 
sanitation and prohibiting the sale of sanitary 
packets, not less but more disease results. If 
the parents are syphilitic, the child may bo 
bom syphilitic — maimed, crippled, disfigured, 
blinded, damaged in all sorts of Avays; and the 
mother may be subjected to a series of miscar- 
riages, abortions, stillbirths. As to gonorrhea, 
Ave know that more than half the Avomeii Avho 
go on the operating table for internal opera- 
tions do so as a result of gonorrheal infec- 
tion which has spread its dev'astation through 
their Arital organs. Wo knoAv that more in- 
voluntary childless and one-child marriages are 
caused by gonorrhea than by any other single 
cause. We knoAV that the invasion of the 
genital organs of a woman by gonococci may 
result in the tubes leading from the Avomb to 
the ovaries becoming inflamed, stopped up, 
filled Avith pus; that the tube forming the out- 
let of the bladder may be similarly affected ; 
and that very many decent married Avornen 
thus become chronic iiiAalids and life-long 
sufferers through recurrent infection by their 
husbands. 

We do not Avant more Sunshine Homes for 
blind babies, but fcAver babies for Sunshine 
Homes. We knoAV that the babies may be 
clean-eyed in the mothers^ Avombs but infected 
in transit doAvn the birth canal, and that their 
eyes can be saA^d if a disinfecting lotion is 
applied to the eyes of CA’ery n(‘wborn infant. 
The very ]>eople Avho say this Avith one breath, 
Avith the next are explaining that prophylactics 
are unreliable. Prophylactics are sim])ly dis- 
infectants and a disinfectant is something that 
disinfects, and it does that on the eyes of an 
innocent babe or the genitals of a guilty adult. 
It Avill not do to say that disinfectants are so 
reliable for babies that they Avould stamp out 
eye-trouble, and at the same time so unreliable 
for adults that they would promote a false 
confidence and therefore spread disease. 

What are the natural limitations of 
sexual intercourse for developed re- 
sponsible human beings? Surely, Na- 
ture herself is working out this limita- 
tion by developing an intense fastidious 
selectiveness, such a high degree of se- 
lection that the normal, healthy, 
thoughtful adult has no desire for in- 
tercourse in the absence of romantic 
love, when living under normal peace- 
ful conditions. 

War comes along and upsets normal 
life, parts lovers and sweethearts and 
husbands and wives: normal relation- 
ship is no longer available; hence ab- 
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normal or subnormal sexual relations 
arise, there is a reversion to brute pro- 
miscuity; and the horrible harvest has 
to be reaped long after the war is over. 
As long as there is War, our standards 
of sexual health, sexual cleanliness, sex- 
ual honor, and sexual virtue will be 
brought to the level of an anti -social 
pro-jungle code. And the prime lesson 
that War teaches us in the field of the 
venereal diseases is that the best way to 
]^revent these diseases is to stop them 
before they begin. 

E. R. 

PROSTATE GLAND. The i)rostate 
gland is an organ concerned with 
man’s sexual life, and which, when 
there is dysfunction, assumes a gravity 
usually out of all pro})ortion to the 
condition of that structure. On ac- 
count of the abnormal life which most 
men lead in this country, the prostate 
is prone to become congested and 
chronically inflamed, which is fol- 
lowed by disorders of a very definite 
and disagreeable character to the 
patient suffering from such dysfunc- 
tion. 

Anatomii. The gland begins to de- 
velop at the third intra-uterine month 
from five different foci. Through the de- 
velopment of these outbuddings from the 
posterior urethra, develop the five 
lobes of the prostate, including two 
lateral lobes, a middle lobe, anterior 
lobe and posterior lobe. Tn addition 
there is an accessory organ called the 
subcervical grouj) of tubules, first de- 
scribed by Albarran, which develop 
from the mucous membrane on the 
floor of the posterior urethra and ex- 
tend backward and upward under the 
floor of the vesical orifice. Like all sex 
glands the prostate grows most 
rapidly at the time of puberty, at 
which time the tubules are seen to be 
full of secretion, widely distended and 
actively secreting, except the anterior 
lobe tubules which at the time of birth 
shrink into insignificance in almost 
every instance. 

During the active sexual life of the 
male, the two lateral lobes increase in 


size and importance, as does the mid- 
dle lobe. The posterior lobe tubules 
are also active. As the personas age 
advances, the prostate does one of two 
things. It either atrophies or enlarges 
from one of the following causes : 
adenomatous hypertrophy of the pros- 
tate, carcinoma of the prostate or sar- 
coma of the prostate. Fortunately, 
however, the average case atrophies 
somewhat from disuse, although it se- 
cretes fluid until the patient dies. 

Physiology. The function of the pros- 
tate gland is to secrete a fluid which acti- 
vates spermatozoa. This function of the 
prostate was proved very conclusively 
by George “Walker (Baltimore), who 
excised the prostate glands of rats 
with tlie results that males thus 
treated were rendered sterile in most 
instances. In addition, the prostate 
has an internal secretion which has 
been proved by D. I. Macht (Balti- 
more), and his associates. The fluid 
expressed by the prostate in health 
and vigor is a milky substance with a 
characteristic odor. Examined micro- 
scopically the fluid is seen to contain 
many homogeneous bodies, circular in 
appearance and varying in size. These 
are lecithin bodies and are common in 
health. There are also occasional 
leukocytes, some epithelial cells, 
usually degenerated. These were de- 
scribed by Waldeyer and he called 
them compound granular cells. Occa- 
sionally one may see corpora amyla- 
cea, which are lamellated, and under 
the microscope appear like an onion 
cut across. Very often spermatozoa 
will be seen and if the fluid is warm 
and the secretion normal, these will be 
actively motile. 

Diseases. The most common infection 
in acute inflammation of the prostate is 
caused by the gonococcus. However, ex- 
perience has taught us that out of all of 
the hundreds who have this disease, 
comparatively few have an involve- 
ment of the prostate gland. This is 
probably due to the protection af- 
forded the prostatic tubules by their 
sphincter-like orifices. When infected 
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with the neisserian organism, the pros- 
tate is usually very much swollen, ten- 
der, and even hot to the palpating 
finger. The small areas of infection 
will sometimes be confluent and large 
abscesses may occur which are relieved 
only by operative intervention. The 
average case, however, will subside 
upon the application of hot rectal 
douches, diathermy, or other similar 
palliative means. 

Syphilis very rarely attacks the 
prostate gland. The occasional cases 
that have been reported are most un- 
usual and have responded to the treat- 
ment of the general disease. 

Tuberculosis of the prostate is in 
most instances secondary to tubercu- 
losis of the epididymis, or of the upper 
urinary tract. When present it is rec- 
ognized by irregular masses in the 
prostate gland which are not board- 
like in rigidity, and which are com- 
paratively painless to palpation. Very 
often if one epididymis only is affected 
with tuberculosis, that same side of 
the prostate will be the only part af- 
fected. The lesion, of course, is ac- 
companied by tuberculosis of the 
seminal vesicle on that side. One 
avoids operation upon tuberculosis of 
the prostate whenever possible, due to 
the fact tliat such an operative proce- 
dure is liable to be followed by a per- 
sistent discharging fistula. 

Other Infections of the Prostate. In 
a careful study made by the author 
at Bellevue Hospital, where cultures 
were taken by stripping the prostate 
and securing the fluid through a sterile 
endoscopic tube, also cultures taken di- 
rectly from the prostate gland at opera- 
tion, it was found that many organisms 
were present in the gland. Staphlococ- 
cus aureus, Staphlococcus albus. Micro- 
coccus, Colon Baccilus, and many other 
organisms. Apparently these rarely re- 
sulted in acute inflammation requiring 
operation, but were present for long 
periods of time in spite of a considerable 
amount of vigorous treatment. 

Chronic congestion of the prostate is 
a very frequent occurrence in this 


country and results in grave dysfunc- 
tion of the prostate gland. In fact 
the depression resulting from such 
prostatic dysfunction is out of all pro- 
portion to the gravity of the lesion. 
The causes of this condition are mani- 
fold. It may result as a sequel of 
gonorrheal prostatitis. A frequent 
cause is a long period of masturbation 
during which the patient does not en- 
tirely empty the prostate gland leav- 
ing it in a state of passive congestion 
which if repeated frequently and over 
a long period of time will result in 
serious disturbance of the physiology 
of the gland. Sexual excitement with- 
out the relief of intercourse is a com- 
mon practice called '^petting’’ by the 
modern young, and results in chronic 
congestion with serious disturbance of 
the function of the gland. 

Another practice among young mar- 
ried couples who do not desire to have 
children is coitus interruptiis. Here, 
as in masturbation, the prostate gland 
does not thoroughly emj)ty itself and 
remains congested after the sexual act 
for many hours, and again causes dis- 
tress. One of the most resistant cases 
of chronic prostatitis ever seen by the 
author was a young religious worker 
who was engaged to a lady for a 
period of eleven years. During this 
time they never had sexual intercourse, 
although they were frecpiently in one 
another’s company. When, after this 
long engagement period, they were 
able to marry, they were both quite 
incompetent sexually because of the 
premature ejaculations suffered by 
the male. Their inability to cohabit 
proved to be such a great disappoint- 
ment, that they were both practically 
suicidal over it. After a long period 
of treatment, the gland was reduced 
to a semblance of normality and finally 
this couple were able to realize their 
sexual powers. 

Early marriage is to be strongly ad- 
vised whenever it is at all feasible. 
Lacking the proper circumstances for 
matrimony there is only one thing that 
successfully combats sexual desire, 
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and that is hard physical exercise. 
The author had a patient who was a 
circus athlete, as was also the patient’s 
wife. This couple although particu- 
larly strong and very healthy would 
sometimes go through a whole circus 
season, sleeping in the same room and 
often in the same bed without holding 
intercourse at all, or only occasionally, 
due to the fact that they became so 
physically tired every day that sexual 
ex})ression was eliminated from their 
lives. During the winter months how- 
ever, they were a little more active 
sexually than the average couple. 

Stone. Stone in the prostate occurs in 
about 20 % of all cases. The exact etiology 
of stone is uncertain, but it is undoubt- 
edly true that calculi occur by a de- 
posit of a calcareous material in the 
corpora amylacea. Usually there are 
very few symptoms directly traceable 
to tlie calculi, although stone in the 
prostate is accompanied by pus in the 
fluid expressed. Calculi may be of two 
types, primary and secondary. The 
primary stone in the prostate is that 
type of calculus occurring in the acini 
of the gland itself, while the secondary 
calculus occurs in the prostatic portion 
of the urethra and is not a prostatic 
calculus at all. 

Diagnosis. The diagnosis is made by 
means of rectal palpation. Sometimes 
when there are manj^ calculi present a 
distinct grating may be felt by the pal- 
pating finger. Very often however, 
the prostatic calculi are discovered by 
means of the x-ray. Often during an 
operation upon the vesical neck, a nest 
of calculi may be opened into and 
these will discharge, as has happened 
in one case treated by the author re- 
cently. 

Tumor of the prostate . — There are a num- 
ber of types of tumors. In a series of over 
two hundred and fifty prostates examined by 
the author at routine autopsy, it was found 
that approximately 25% of all males over 
thirty years of ago had a greater or less en- 
largement of the subcervieal group of tubules 
at the vesical orifice. In some cases this mass 
was as large as one^s thumb, in others only 
as large as a small French pea. Occupying, 


as this group does, a most strategic position 
on the floor of the vesical orifice, it is easy to 
see why so many men have disturbances of 
urination. In this location a minimum en- 
largement causes a maximum of distress. In 
addition, there may be an elevation of the 
floor of the vesical orifice, due to excess of 
fibrous tissue, which causes a stricture of the 
vesical orifice with elevation of the floor in 
such a manner that considerable urinary dis- 
tress follows. In some instances neither a 
subcervieal group enlargement nor fibrosis of 
the vesical orifice will be accompanied by resid- 
ual urine. 

Frequently patients suffering from these 
conditions will have perfectly clear, normal- 
looking urine. In spite of these two salient 
facts the patient may have a frequency w^hich 
necessitates emptying the bladder every fifteen 
or twenty minutes, burning pain both in the 
urethra and in the perineum, and it is en- 
tirely possible for the prostatie fluid in such 
a case to be within normal limits. In former 
years such a patient frequently went from one 
doctor to another or one clinic to another and 
with the positive findings so meagre the pa- 
tient w’as put down as a sexual neurasthenic 
and treated as such instead of being given 
the proper operative care for such a condi- 
tion. Young Punch operation was formerly 
the method of choice. This has been replaced 
by the operation of vesical neck resection, 
preferably using the excellent rotary device 
perfected by Thomas J. Kirwin (New York). 

Adenomatous hypertrophy of the prostate. 
— Adenomatous hypertrophy of the prostate 
occurs in s(‘veral types distinguished micro- 
scopically as follows: The prostatic tubules 
lined with a single layer of tall cylindrical 
cells w'ith their nuclei near their bases, occupy 
most of the gland. Frequently the liimina are 
so distended and the amount of interstitial 
tissue so limited that the epithelial cells will 
be found on membranes which lie back to 
back, with neither muscular nor connective 
tissue cells intervening. This process is com- 
monly called bridging and is due to the thin- 
ning out process caused by the great distension 
of the tubules and their branches. 

Further extension of this process results in 
cyst formation. Usually the cysts are small 
in size but may become confluent a'"d occupy 
as much as one half of the enlarged prostrate. 
The fibro-glandular type appears w^hen the 
usual amount of fibrous tissue has been laid 
down. The fibrous type with, more or less 
compression of the tubular elements is an ad- 
ditional type. Evidences of chronic inflamma- 
tion will be found surrounding the ascini in 
specimens illustrating any of the types just 
enumerated. 

Sarcoma of the prostate . — This analysis is 
based on 132 reported cases in which the diag- 
nosis is undisputed. Prostatie sarcoma is 
common to all ages. 35.59 per cent, of pros- 
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tatic sarcoma occurs before the age of twenty. 
Prostatic sarcoma is most frequently associ- 
ated with an infiltration of the urinary blad- 
der, seminal vesicles, and rectum. Regional 
extension occurs in 76.51 per cent, of the 
cases. Extension is most frequently met with 
in the round cell type, and during the first 
decade. Metastases are most frequently seen 
in the round and spindle cell sarcomas. The 
round cell and the spindle cell are the most 
malignant types. The kidney is the most 
frequent site of metastatic implantation. 
Metastases occur most frequently by way of 
the lyinj)hatics. 

The most favorable results in treatment 
have been the use of x-ray and radium. 
Operative intervention should be limited to 
relief of obstruction and the treatment of 
complications. 

Carcinomn . — Carcinoma (cancer of the pros- 
tate) is most frequently a primary growth, 
but may also be secondary. This disease 
usually starts in the posterior lobe which is 
a part of the gland that does not participate 
in adenomatous hypertrophy. In fact the 
author has several cases in which carcinoma 
of the i)osterior lobe of the prostate began 
ten or more years after the adenomatous 
hypertrophy of the jirostate had been removed. 
The types of carcinoma seen in the prostate 
are medullary, although colloidal and melanotic 
growths have been reported. 

The diagnosis of malignancy of the prostate 
is made by the palpating finger per rectum. 
A hard, board-like, unyielding nodule or other 
mass in the prostate gland will arouse the 
suspicion of the diagnostician. The diagnosis 
null be positively determined by removing a 
piece of the tissue with the author’s biopsy 
device. This consists of a sheath with a ce- 
rated fenestrum on its lower surface near the 
distal end. Into this fits a throe cornered 
sharp needle with a fenestrum w'hich coincides 
with the one already described in the sheath. 
At the proximal end there is a thumb and 
forefinger arrangement, like the handle of a 
pair of scissors. This instrument is introduced 
through the perineum, with the finger in the 
rectum as a guide, into the Huspect(‘d part of 
the prostate gland. When it has been inserted 
to the suspected area, the fenestrum is opened 
by turning the obturator and pressure by tlie 
finger in the rectum will force the tissue into 
the open fenestrum. The obturator is forced 
out by the handles of the instrument and the 
tissues penetrating the fenestrum are clipped 
off. Pieces as long as one and one half centi- 
meters may thus be obtained. This core of 
tissue is then cut into serial sections and a 
real knowdedge of the existing pathology may 
be obtained. 

Diverticulum . — Prostatic diverticula are rare, 
usually resulting from obstruction to the 
orifice of the utriculus prostaticus, which be- 


comes enlarged and extends posteriorly to the 
base of the prostate. 

Treatment. 

Palliative. In acute prostatitis the 
most soothing method of procedure is to 
administer hot rectal douches two or 
even three times a day. In the average 
ease this will result in the relief of the 
irritation and swelling, in a few hours 
or days. In acute prostatitis it is most 
important to know whether there is 
residual urine, especially if the patient 
is having great difficulty in voiding, as 
is usually the case. While the cathe- 
ter is in the bladder it is very comfort- 
ing to irrigate it with hot potassium 
permanganate solution 1 to 8000, or 
acriflavine 1 to 8000, or rivanol dex- 
trose 1 to 8000. Very often if hot rec- 
tal douches are not available, hot sitz 
baths will be helpful. This may be 
done in the ordinary batli tub, by fill- 
ing it with hot water and then having 
the patient sit in the hot ^vater for 
fifteen or twenty minutes night and 
morning, finishing the bath with a cold 
spray to close the pores of the skin 
and prevent catching cold. 

In chronic prostatitis various treat- 
ments have been recommended. Dia- 
thermy, ultra violet light applications 
per urethram, as recommended by 
Lowsley and Wang, and various rhyth- 
mic electrical currents a])plied to the 
prostate by an electrode in the rectum 
liave been recommended and in certain 
cases are particularly useful. In the 
average case of chronic prostatitis, 
however, digital massage is considered 
a most useful treatment. The fluid ob- 
tained from the urethra after massage 
should be examined under the micro- 
scope to determine the amount of pus 
present as compared wdth lecithin 
bodies. If there are an equal number 
of both present, it is customary to say 
that the patient has 50% pus in the 
prostatic fluid. If there are twice as 
many lecithin bodies as pus, one would 
say that there was 33% pus present, 
etc. In addition to the leukocytes seen 
microscopically, one notes the presence 
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of degenerated epithelial cells, the 
compound granular cells of Waldeyer, 
and the presence of corpora amylacea. 
The use of a Kollmann dilator passed 
into the urethra, will, by its expansion 
when properly adjusted, administer an 
internal massage to the prostate. 

Sounds are useful for the same pur- 
pose. Rubber bougies are also helpful. 
It is well to instill solutions of rivanol 
dextrose, acriflavine and permanga- 
nate into the posterior urethra, in some 
instances, if there is only a slight 
amount of pus in the prostatic fluid. 
But, if there is excessive blood, it is 
well to fill the bladder and have the 
patient void, thus irrigating his own 
prostatic urethra. 

An accompaniment of acute and chronic pros- 
tatitis is ofUm veruiiiontjinitis. This condi- 
tion is accompanied by a considerable amount 
of sex disturbance. The verumontanum is the 
8(‘xual trifjfger and when it is inflamed, the 
})ati(‘nt will fr(*quently suffer from night emis- 
sions, premature ejaculations, and various 
other sexual disturbances. Therefore, when a 
])atient complains of such distressful symp- 
toms, endoscopy is indicated. The instrument 
of choice is the Lowsley urethrascope. 

Experience "with the open air urethrascope 
has shown the difficulties encountered in mak- 
ing examinations and in the application of 
treatment to the urethra for various pathologi- 
cal conditions. This is due to a number of 
r(‘asons, the chief of which is inadequate vision. 
This inability to see properly is usually caused 
by fluid entering the field or bleeding follow- 
ing the ])assage of the instrument. 

The instrument here described consists of a 
imdal sheath 14 centimeters long and 28 
Erench in diameter. It is su])j)lied wdth an 
obturator which extends beyond the end of the 
sheath and facilitates its passage into and 
through the urethra and into the bladder as 
desired. The obturator is unique in that the 
end is composed of two pieces of metal of ap- 
])ropriate shape which may be separated by 
means of a screw at the proximal end. By 
expanding the distal end it overfills the beak 
of the instrument so that in passing it into 
the urethra there is no possibility of the 
mucosa becoming scratched or injured in any 
way. It is supplied with a water cock for the 
purpose of introducing water for distension. 

The telescope is of the McCarthy foroblique 
system, but differs in this essential point; the 
lamp is placed beside the objective of the 
telescope and extends only 5 mm. beyond it. 
This arrangement gives a more ideal illumina- 
tion for the urethra than any existing instru- 


ment. By changing the position of the lamp, 
objects lying between the lamp and the ob- 
jective lens are wonderfully illuminated, a 
condition which did not exist in the original 
foroblique and obviously aids in better ob- 
servation of all the urethral structures. It 
magnifies two and one half times at one half 
inch or 12 mm. distance from the object. 

The room sacrificed by placing the lamp 
beside the telescope is compensated for by 
combining the lamp carrier with an irrigating 
channel; thus, we have reserved as large a 
space in the lumen of the tube for operative 
instruments as we possibly can by any ar- 
rangement. With this instrument a thorough 
inspection of the mucosa of the entire urethra 
is possible. Ulcerations, congested spots, small 
abscesses or pathological changes can be 
readily detected. 

It gives one an excellent view of the 
verumontanum with the orifices of utricle and 
the ejaculatory ducts. Catheterization of the 
ducts may be easily carried out. One may 
outline the ejaculatory ducts, ampullae of the 
vasa deferentia and even the epididymes by 
the injection of sodium iodide or some other 
shadow casting, non-irritating chemical. 

Ulcerations, small abscesses or other patho- 
logical conditions may be treated by fulgura- 
tion, with water as a medium, or by the 
apidication of silver nitrate on a special flex- 
ible holder; or by carbolic acid in an air dis- 
tended urethra. 

It is especially useful in penetrating other- 
wise impervious strictures of the urethra. 
Under direct vision, with a >vater distended 
uretlira, a bougie as large as iflO French may 
be inserted into the elusive channel and dila- 
tation of a tight stricture is thus accursitely 
and scientifically treated. This eliminates the 
uncertain and time-consuming method of pass- 
ing many small bougies into the urethra in 
the hope that one will ultimately enter the 
small aperture. In other words, this accurate 
and direct method succeeds by positive means 
while the former method succeeded, if at all, 
by the process of chance. 

In the study of congenital valves it has been 
practically impossible to obtain an accurate 
view with the old instruments, but with this 
new device, a perfect picture is seen because 
one looks forward and obliquely, through the 
end of the tube, and not through the side. 
This accurate observation enables one to de- 
termine w'hether such valves are to be treated 
by simple fulguratipn, dilatation, or removed 
wdth the Kirwin resector. 

The vesical orifice is perfectly observed by 
the use of this instrument because the entire 
circumference is seen at one time without ro- 
tating the instrument. Intrusions are thus 
quickly and accurately diagnosed. Small in- 
trusions on the posterior wall may be fulgu- 
rated, removed by the resectoscope or in the 
case of large intrusions an open operation 
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should be employed. If there be lesions pres- 
ent in any part of the lower urinary tract to 
which massive applications of a cauterizing or 
soothing solution are indicated, the inner unit 
may be removed and the necessary treatment 
applied. 

Painful ejaculation is one of the 
results of infection of the mucous lining 
of the utriculus prostaticus. This little 
tube-like structure is the analogue in the 
male of the female uterus. It is about 
1.5 cm. in length, extends from the tip 
of the verumontanum to its base, but in 
some instances may extend to the base 
of the prostate. Its mouth is wide open 
and it is surprising that it is not involved 
in everj^ infection of the posterior ure- 
thra. The simple tubular glands occur- 
ring in its mucous membrane occasion- 
ally become infected and when this 
occurs great distress is noted exactly at 
the time of ejaculation. This is caused 
by compression of the ejaculated mass 
through the ejaculatory ducts as they 
are contained in the same envelo])e 
with the utricle. The condition is 
easily relieved by injecting antiseptic 
solutions into the utricle through the 
Lowsley urethrascope. 

By means of this instrument one 
may observe the true condition of the 
anatomy of the vesical orifice, the ])res- 
ence of granulations in the posterior 
urethra and other abnormalities, and 
the condition of the verumontanum. 
In case there are abnormalities pre.s- 
ent, an electrode may be inserted 
through the instrument and by means 
of an electric current, cauterize all 
granular areas or small papillomata or 
various other pathological conditions 
may be properly diagnosed and 
treated. Frequently it is desirable to 
remove the obturator of this instru- 
ment and apply cauterizing agencies, 
such as 50% carbolic in glycerine. This 
may then be followed by applications of 
alcohol on a sponge and then if the 
patient voids, the excess cauterizing 
agent will be passed out. 

Vaccines in diseases of the prostate 
have been found particularly useful by 
some investigators. On the whole, 
however, vaccines have proved to be 


disappointing in the treatment of pros- 
tatic conditions. The autogenous vac- 
cine may be prepared by thoroughly 
irrigating the anterior urethra, pass- 
ing the Lowsley urethrascope into the 
posterior urethra, withdrawing the 
obturator and then by massage the 
prostatic fluid may be caused to flow 
out through the instrument or into it, 
whence it may be removed by sterile 
applicators and cultures made for an 
autogenous vaccine. 

Organotherapy. 

Very often it is important from a 
psychological, as well as a physiologi- 
cal, standpoint to give the patient a 
“sexual boost.’’ This is accomplislj^ 
by a polyglandular extract (Orchic- 
Epine])hrine Compound) containing 
pituitary anterior, prostate, gonads, 
solution of epinephrine, chloroform 
(1-1000, minims 2), and chlorbutanol 
(less than %%)• 

This formula has been produced by 
researelH*s of the author. If injection 
of one of these ampules is made every 
day for a period of thirty days, it will 
be found that after the sixth or 
seventh injection the patient’s sexual 
tone will begin to pick up and in many 
instances at the end of the course of 
treatment, the patient will be within 
normal sexual limits. The benefit of 
this type of injection consists in the 
fact that it serves as a stimulant to the 
patient’s own glands of internal secre- 
tion which will often begin to func- 
tion actively as the influence of the 
injected polyglandular extract is felt. 
There has never been a single case in 
which any harm has resulted from the 
use of this material. It is not an irri- 
tant of the sexual organs. 

Surgery of the prostate . — This subject will 
be discussed very briefly here in view of the 
fact that in a general article of this sort the 
intimate details cannot be gone into, and the 
author refers his reader to the Text Book of 
Urology, by Lowsley and Kirwin (1926). 

Choice of Anesthesia . — The anesthesia to be 
used in opetations upon the prostate should 
always be local, unless there is some speciflc 
contraindication. This local anesthesia may be 
either caudal, sometimes reinforced by parasac- 
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ral anesthesia, or spinal anesthesia, which 
under modern methods has proven to be quite 
a safe method. 

The recent development of electrical instru- 
ments, which are utilized for the removal of 
small obstructing masses of the prostate, have 
been very helpful in the treatment of early 
cases of prostatism. In massive enlargements 
and particularly in infections of the prostate, 
the old tried and true methods have been found 
to be satisfactory. Generally speaking, the 
principle involved is to restore drainage as 
soon as possible with safety. It is well under- 
stood that if a patient has been completely or 
partially obstructed, immediate drainage is 
liarmful. Such a patient must be gradually 
decompressed and then drainage instituted. 
In complete obstruction, due to acute pros- 
tatitis or abscess of the prostate, catheter 
drainage may be of temporary value. 

he criteria for operating u])Oii a patient 
ering from acute prostatitis or prostatic 
abscess are (1) if there is obstruction to uri- 
nation, which extends for a considerable 
period of time; (2) if there is marked fever 
with evident toxicity due to the retention of 
pus in the prostate; (3) if there is abscess 
jiresent as manifested by fluctuation detected 
by rectal touch. 

The oj)eration of choice is perineal section, 
the release of pus from the prostate being ac- 
comj)lished by breaking into the prostatic 
tissue through the urethra. This will not re- 
sult in persistent fistula. There are occasions, 
however, when a perineal dissection of the 
posterior surface of tlie prostate is indicated, 
and a drainage of the prostate through Denon- 
villier’s fascia. Following the operation, the 
dniin is left in for a period of five to seven 
days, the bladder being irrigjited daily and the 
prostate treated in the same manner. 

Vesical neck resection. — If the obstructing 
mass at the neck of the bladder is confined 
to the subcervical group or middle lobe, as it 
is sometimes called, or if the lesion is a fibrous 
elevation of the vesical orifice or other small 
mass, a vesical neck resection is indicated. If, 
however, there is, in addition to the obstruction 
mentioned above, large lateral lobe intrusion 
of the prostate with increase to two and one 
half or three times the normal size of the 
gland, it is then suggested that a prostatectomy 
be performed, either by the suprapubic route 
or by the perineal route. In other words, the 
surgeon should fit the operation to the condi- 
tion which he finds in the patient and not 
subject every patient to the same operation. 
Different lesions require different methods of 
relief. Any surgeon who always does the 
same operation for every type of enlargement 
of the prostate is not keeping step with mod- 
ern times. 

Treatment of malignancy of the prostate . — 
If there is malignancy of the prostate present 
it can usually be detected by the palpating 


finger, as a hard, board-like mass in the pros- 
tate gland. If this condition is early and the 
growth has not extended into the seminal 
vesicles or outside of the prostate in any di- 
rection, a total prostatectomy may be per- 
formed. On the other hand, if such extension 
has occurred, and frequently such is the case, 
the treatment is best performed by the relief 
of obstruction by means of a vesical neck 
resection which is particularly effective, as a 
carcinoma of the prostate is rigid and is not 
pushed into the canal made by the resectoscope 
due to its rigidity. In adenomatous hyper- 
trophy of the prostate of massive size, a very 
different picture is encountered. A tunnel 
made by the resectoscope is seen filled by 
masses which could not be reached by that 
instrument at the first operation and such 
masses an* pushed into the tunnel by the 
elastic capsule of the prostate and the elas- 
ticity of the_ hypertrophic tissue itself. As 
soon as the obstruction is relieved, radium is 
then apj)li(*d in the form of gold or platinum 
Rjidon seeds, which are small glass seeds 
containing radium gas. These are implanted 
into the prostatic bed by inserting a stiff 
needle containing the seed through the 
perineum, the finger being placed in the rec- 
tum as a guide. The operator is careful not 
to implant the seeds closer than 1 cm. because 
necrosis with subsequent difficulties are liable 
to be encountered. If the seeds are separated 
by 1 cm. of tissue they cause irritation with 
the laj-ing down of fibrous tissue, which results 
in lack of nourishment for the cancer cells, 
which are known to have one sixth the vitality 
of the normal cell. This procedure will pre- 
vent the growth of cancer in this region if 
the Radon is applied skillfully and if the 
patient is watched carefully so that reim- 
plantation may occur if recurrence manifests 
itself. 

Metastases occur usually in the bones in the 
region of the pelvis. This is a painful lesion 
and is controlled very satisfactorily by prop- 
erly administered deep x-ray therapy. This 
treatment frequently has to be repeated and 
is not necessarily a curative agent but helpful 
and is certainly remarkable in the relief which 
it gives the patient. 

Operative intervention for calculus of the 
prostate. — Operative intervention for calculus 
of the prostate is really quite simple. The 
prostate is exposed by the perineal route in 
the usual manner. Parallel incisions are made 
through the capsule into the prostatic glandular 
substance and the stones removed by means of 
a curette, from their various nests. The au- 
thor has removed three hundred and twenty- 
five stones from the prostate of a man 28 
years of age, without having him lose the 
function of the gland. Some years following 
this operation the patient was married and his 
wife gave birth to three children. This is 
direct evidence that the physiological prop- 
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erties of the prostate were not destroyed by 
the removal of the calculus in this case. In 
doing this type of operation one must be care- 
ful to remove the calculi without destroying 
the prostatic glandular elements, or at least 
preserve as many of them intact as possible. 

0. S. L. 

PROSTITUTION. (Latin, prostitu- 
tio; the word is used by the Christian 
Fathers, Tertullian, circa a.d. 195, Amo- 
bius, circa a.d. 297, and others ; ^ from 
prosfifvere, to lay out, expose ; “ prosti- 
futa, a harlot;® cf., also, prostihUis, 
prostihuJa, prostihuhim, terms for har- 
lot, which, however, are derived from 
prostare, to stand, to stand in a public 
place and oifer one’s wares.^) 

Toward a Definition of Prostitution, 
— Although state regulation and police 
supervision of prostitution, with a view 
to the state’s emolument as well as the 
safety and morals of its citizens, had 
existed for some time previous, having 
been instituted by Solon at Athens, it is 
not until we come to the Roman juris- 
consult, Ulpianus, that we encounter 
something like a fully developed legal 
definition of the act or trade of prosti- 
tution. Up to that time, the popular 
conception had been a vague one, and 
it has not greatly altered in character 
to this day ; it is sufficiently summed up, 
it may be, in the description of the 
quaestuosa^ given us by Plautus in his 

1 Arnobius, 2, 53 ; Tertullian, Pudic., G. Cf., 
also, Tertullian, Apol., 27, where the word is 
employed in the sense of a dishonoring or pro- 
faning. 

2 Arnobius, 5, 177, employs the verb in this 
sense; but it is to be found with the mean- 
ing, to prostitute, as far back as Plautus 
(Pseudolus, 1, 2, 45). 

a Pliny, 30, 2, 5. 

^ The verb occurs with the sense of offering 
one’s body, in Seneca (Controvcrsiae, 1, 2), 
Juvenal (1, 47, and elsewhere), and other 
writers. Prostibilis will be found in Plautus 
(Persa, 5, 2, 56, a doubtful reading) ; prosti- 
hula in Tertullian, Apol., 6; prostihulum in 
Plautus {Aulularia, 2, 4, 6), and in Arnobius 
(6, 199), in the latter instance with reference 
to a male prostitute. 

® The quaesiuosae, and the quaestuariae as 
well, derived their names from quaestus, gain 
or profit. (For quaestuaria, see Seneca, De 
beneficiis, 6, 32, and Ulpianus, Digeata, 23, 2, 
43, where the word is used as an adjective, 
qualifying mulier.) 


Miles f the ^*quac alat corpus corpore.** 
It was with the Lex Julia, in the second 
century, a.d., that the Roman law be- 
gan to take a more formal cognizance 
of the prostitute, which was to be elab- 
orated by Ulpianus a century or so later. 
The latter’s definition will be found un- 
der the De ritu nuptiarum (xxiii) 

‘'A woman publicly plies the trade of pros- 
titution, not only when she prostitutes her- 
self in a house of ill fame, but also when she 
frequents the wineshops or other places, with- 
out proper regard for her honor. By this is 
to be understood the trade of those women 
who prostitute themselves to all comers and 
without choice (sine drlrctu). The term does 
not apply to married women who are guilty 
of adult(‘ry, nor to girls who suffer themselves 
to be seduced. By it is meant prostituted 
women. A woman who has given herself for 
money to one or two persons is not to be 
looked upon as ha\ing publicly plied the trade 
of prostitution. . . . She who publicly pros- 
titutes herself, even without accejding money, 
is to be classed with those women who make 
an open trade of prostitution. ’ ’ " 

The Roman jurist thus establishes tlie 
])ertineiit points which go to make up 
the modern definition of prostitution, 
lie emi)hasizes, it will be noted, the pub- 
lic traffic and the promiscuity (absence 
of choice, or emotional indifference). 
The stress on the public character of the 
act or trade is one that would be some- 
what lessened to-day, perhaps. It was 
a natural one with the Roman, who was 
always a good deal concerned, from the 
time of Cato the Censor down to the 
degenerate days of the Empire, with the 
keeping up on an appearance of civic 
morality and with preventing offenses 
to the modesty of the chaste, that is to 
say, the Roman matron, and the class of 
inyenuae, or free-born women as a 
whole. With us, the important thing, 
in arriving at a definition, is not so 
much the attendant publicity or lack 

^ Digesta (Libri Pandectarum) , 23, tit. 2. 

^ What is given here is a paraphrase. Ul- 
pianus’ definition, it will be noted, refers to 
feminine prostitution only. There is, needless 
to say, such a thing as masculine prostitution, 
as well. Prostitution, however, in the meaning 
which usage has given the word, unless other- 
mse specified, has reference to the bartering 
of the female body. 
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of publicity as the traffic, experience in 
large cities having shown that the pros- 
titute frequently may carry on her trade 
in the heart of a most respectable dis- 
trict, without her next-door neighbors 
being aware of it. 

Ulpianus further differentiates pros- 
titution from adultery and from simple, 
possibly casual fornication or seduction. 
In addition, and this is likewise a stress 
with which the modern social pathol- 
ogist would agree, the practice even of 
sexual barter on a few occasions merely 
does not make a woman a prostitute ; the 
act must have become habitual.^ And 
finally, the thing for which the prosti- 
tute barters her body need not neces- 
sarily be money ; as will be seen, in con- 
sidering the history of prostitution, it 
is often, with the higher-grade courte- 
zan, something else, such as political 
power, personal influence, etc. 

The Roman legal mind, with its char- 
acteristic fundamental clarity, had suc- 
ceeded in grasping with a degree of 
completion the implications of the act 
of prostitution, even as we understand 
it to-day. It was Christianity, with its 
theological bias, which was to muddle 
the definition. St. Jerome, in defining 
the 7}\ereirix as ^‘one who .submits to the 
lust of many’’ (quae muJiorum lihiduii 
paid), throws the emphasis upon the 
l>romiscuity, the ‘"many.” The general 
tendency of the early Christian teach- 
ing,® however, is to confuse prostitution 
with bodily impurity in general, with 
the ''sin of the flesh,” the "corruption 

” Lacroix (History of Prostitution, Part ii, 
Pliapter vi) speaks of **thc fanciful doctrine 
of a casuist of the Middle Ages, ’ ’ which held 
that a woman was not properly a ])rostitute 
until she had had relations with 23,000 men! 
*‘By others,^’ comments Mantegazza (GH 
amori degli uomini, Nuova edizione, Firenze, 
1030, p. 2.'>9), ‘Hhis figure was reduced to 
from 40 to GO. And he adds; **It would 
Hcem that this colossal figure was approached 
hy Madame Dubois, of the Com6die Fran^aise, 
who, on the 12th of September, 1775, boasted 
that she had had 16,527 lovers.^’ (Op. cit., 
I). 342.) 

Cf. Die Frau im romischen Christenprocess, 
Fin Beitrag sur Verfolgungsgesehichte der 
christlichcn Kirche im romischen Stoat, Leip- 
zig, 1905. 


of the body,” incontinence of any kind, 
including fornication and adultery, as 
in the Apostolic Canons}^ In the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, we have what may be 
taken as a third-century statement; 
since, while the Constitutions were at- 
tributed to Pope Clement, elected in 67 
A.D., they undoubtedly were edited in 
the third century, in accordance with 
the feeling of the Church at that pe- 
riod. Here, w^e read^^ that "whoring 
(scortatio) is the corruption of one’s 
own body, which does not look to the 
procreation of children, but has no other 
object than pleasure, which is an indi- 
cation of incontinence, and not a mark 
of virtue.”- This may be said to be, 
all in all, the view of Pauline Chris- 
tianity, which is inclined to regard any 
sexual indulgence not having to do di- 
rectly with procreation as a form of 
prostitution, and which goes so far as 
to condemn any undue pleasure in the 
relations between husband and wife.^'^ 

Something of the confusion brought by 
Christi.anity with regard to the meaning of 
prostitution is reflected in the euphemisms and 
circumlocutions of the modem lexicographer, 
as when the verb, to prostitute, is defined : 
*‘to offer, as a woman, to a lewd use, and 
the noun: ‘‘one who is prostitute; especially 
a woman who practises lew'dness for hire; a 
harlot’' (the element of barter is here taken 

In the Canons, originally written in Greek, 
the words used with reference to prostitution 
are adultery, and Kauapuais, fornication 

(literally, in classical Greek, a vaulting or 
arching-over, corresponding to the original 
sense of the Latin fornicatio). 

11 vii, 27. 

12 St. Clement (Paedog., ii, 10) defines 
clearly the purpose of Cliristian marriage ; 
“The only object of a union is to have chil- 
dren, in order to make of them upright men 
and women. It is against reason and against 
law to seek in marriage nothing but pleasure; 
but one is not, therefore, to abstain from it, 
from fear of having children. Nature alike 
forbids, in youth and in age, an immodest re- 
lation between the sexes. Those to wdiom mar- 
riage peraiits carnal relations must be con- 
tinually attentive to the presence of God, and 
must respect their bodies, which are His mem- 
bers, by abstaining from all glances, all con- 
tacts, which are illicit and unclean. ..." 
This patristic doctrine is echoed in the medie- 
val Penitentials ; see Lacroix, History of Pros- 
titution, Part ii, Chapter v. 
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account of). Any such definition is too broad 
and loose a one, inasmuch as we aro required, 
in turn, to define what is meant by *Mewd^^ or 
a similar adjective, and become thereby at 
once involved in the question of social taboos 
and social prejudices; we are led, the short 
of it is, into a vague social-ethical domain in 
which there is no solid footing, and our pre- 
dicament is like that of the censor, when called 
upon to specify what is ‘Mascivious, “incit- 
ing to lust, “ etc. For “ prostitution ’ ^ is one 
of those terms which seem to all of us to hold 
a very definite meaning; it is when we come 
to put that meaning into words that we dis- 
cover its elusiveness. Yet it is extremely im- 
portant that we know and make plain what 
we mean, when we speak of prostitution. Fail- 
ure to do so has on more than one occasion 
led the historian of the subject far off the 
path. A case of this is Paul Lacroix (“Pierre 
Dufour^^), who treats jirostitution as ]>rac- 
tically synonymous with sexual excess, or (as 
did the Pauline Christian) with any form of 
sexual expression outside a legally recognized 
monogamy, an attitude that reminds one of 
that “syndicate” of virtuous women of which 
Schopenhauer has something to say. 

The lack of a satisfactory definition of pros- 
titution, despite the fact that Ulpianus had 
provided one centuries before, is again seen 
in the fragmentary- manner in which the sub- 
ject was handled by historians and others, 
chiefly tract-writers, down to the nineteenth 
century. For a contemporary scientific defi- 
nition, we may consider that pro^^ded by 
Abraham Flexner.^^ It is from a social, in 
place of a theological or individual-moral, 
point of view that Flexner rightly approaches 
the problem. Prostitution, as he sees it, is 
marked by three characteristics: (1) traffic; 
(2) promiscuity; (3) emotional indifference. 
He makes the point that money is not of ne- 
cessity the medium of exchange constituting 
traffic; and he goes on to bring out the fact 
that promiscuity does not necessarily exclude 
choice. When we survey it closely, we per- 
ceive that his definition is, for all practical 
purposes, that of the Roman jurist. The Flex- 
ner statement possibly lays more stress on the 
emotional indifference; although this may be 
read into the “sine delectu“ of Ulpianus. 
(The Roman, on the other hand, as w-e are to 
see, was temperamentally inclined to an emo- 
tional frigidity in his sexual relationships.) 

In connection with Flexner *s definition, ex- 
cellent as it is, there are certain questions 
which may be raised. One of these is in con- 
nection w'ith the moot point, promiscuity, the 
number of men with whom a woman has rela- 
tions. This is, likely, the w-eakest point of 

Prostitution in Europe^ by Abraham Flex- 
ner, Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
New York, 1914. Also: A Study of Prostitu- 
tion in Europe^ The Medical Record, New York, 
1914, XXXV, pp. 325-28 (issued in reprint). 


the definition, from Ulpianus down. Is promis- 
cuity essential to prostitution? There are mor- 
alists who would assert that a “legalized 
prostitution ’ ^ between man and w-if e is pos- 
sible, and even frequent.^* This is an obvious 
emphasis on the emotional indifference. The 
objection here, to one concerned w-ith the so- 
cial ethos rather than with individual ethics, 
is that ])rostitution is thus made an indivitlual 
and not a social matter; it is only w^hen the 
emotionless bartering extends to the grouj), 
becomes promiscuous, th;it society has a right 
to intervene. But in any case, an enlightened 
society is interest(‘d in the removal of those 
economic-social causes that occasion such a 
bartering or render it necessary. 

Causes of Prostiiution . — Tho cau.a's 
of the phenomenon of prostitution have 
been the subject of much discussion in 
recent years, as man’s social conscious- 
ness and conscience de(‘pened and be- 
came more acute.^' It was emjiiric 
criminologists of the school of Lombroso 
and Ferrero, at the close of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the i)resent 
one, who first entered upon an intensive 
study of the prostitute, from the point 
of view of anthropology^ and ])sychology 
and by the laboratory'' method.^’*' Pros- 
titution, to them, was a form of crime ; 
and it is as our view of crime has gradu- 

This form of “prostitution” will be found 
spoken of in those family medical guides wliich 
were so poj)ular in the last C(*ntury'. This, in- 
cidentally, is much the point of view taken by 
Mantegazza, throughout. It is, however, es- 
sentially an indiviilual-moralistic one. 

Consult: Doivnv'ard Paths, an inquiry into 
the causes which cant n hut r to the maliny o/ 
the prostitute, by A. Maude Royden, London, 
1916; Some Social Causes of Prostitution, by 
Mary Wilcox Glenn, proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and C\)rrections, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1914; The (iirl That 
Goes Wrong, by Reginald Wright Kaufman, 
New York, 1911; Prostitution considered in 
relation to its cause and cure, by James Mil- 
ler, Edinburgh, 1869. 

La Donna deliquente, la prostituta e la 
donna normale, per C. Lombroso, e G. Ferrero, 
nuova edizione, Torino, 1903. Also: Deuoento 
criminali e prostitute studiate nei lahoratori 
di clinica e di antropologia criminale di Torino, 
per S. Ottolenghi e V. Rossi, con prefazione 
de Cesare Lombroso, Torino, 1897. For French 
studies: Psychologic physiologujue dc la pros- 
tituee, par le Octave Simonct, Paris, 1911; and 
Voyages d ’etude physiologique ches les pros- 
titues des principaux pays du globe, par le 
Grandier-Morel, Paris, 1901. 
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ally evolved into a social view that our 
attitude toward prostitution has under- 
gone a change. 

Is the prostitute ^‘born’’ or ‘^rnade’’? 
That is the core of the question. The 
lendency of science, with the data af- 
forded by sociology and social psychol- 
ogy, has been more and more to say no 
to the ^*bom.’’ It is true enough that 
prostitute.s, when closely studied, as they 
have been in recent ycars,^^ are found 
to exhibit certain stigmata which would 
appear to mark them as a class. Among 
these may be mentioned : the physio- 
iogic-psychologic characteristic of sexual 
precocity and hypersensuality ; indo- 
lence ; inordinate love of pleasure ; care- 
lessness and improvidence; vanity; 
dishonesty and an inclination to theft. 
The question that next arises is, in how 
far are these traits due to, explainable 
by, social conditioning, early environ- 
ment and the like; for the tendency in 
accounting for the prostitute is away 
from heredity, of which a Lombroso 
would make so much, and in the direc- 
tion of environmental influence. 

As an illustration, sexual precocity 
may frequently be traced to housing 
conditions, to an overcrowded home, 
])roductive of an incestuous promiscuity. 
Any metropolitan social worker will be 
able to testify to the number of delin- 
(juent girls who have been ruined by 
their fathers. Parental incompatibility 
and the resulting break-up of the home 
is another well known contributing fac- 
tor. 

But no other one factor stands out so 
strongly in the making of the prostitute 
as does poverty. This was recognized 
long before the sociologist came upon 
the scene, as the following couplet from 
an old French romance will show : 

Consult: Mental Deficiency of Prostitutes, 
a study of delinquent women at an army ftost 
of embarication, by Paul A. Mertz, Washington, 
PH 9; Studien uher PersonlichJceit und SchieJe- 
sal einqeschriehen Prostituierter, von Kurt 
f^c'linoidcr, Berlin, 1926; Mental and Physical 
Factors in Prostitution, by Edith R. Spauld- 
ing, proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, Fort Wayne, In- 
1914 (Session 41, 1914, pp. 222-29). 


Maint Tiomme a essilliS et iornS d servage, 
Et mis par povrete mainte femme au putage.^^ 

One might go a great deal farther back 
than this. From time immemorial, the 
prostitute has been the victim of eco- 
nomic circumstance, of an economic in- 
feriority, which, leading her into the 
sorry trade, has kept her a slave to pimp 
or “landlady,^’ and often virtually a 
chattel of the state.^^ The economic 
factor comes out vividly in the case of 
what is known as “occasionaP^ prosti- 
tution, which has been shown to fluctu- 
ate in accordance with seasonal 
occupation. 

The short of the matter is, that while 
the prostitute, may appear, prevailingly, 
to be devoid, or all but devoid, of any- 
thing like a moral sense, displaying 
what we to-day would describe as a 
“moron’’ mentality, this mental and 
moral under-development is readily 
traceable to social roots. We now know 
that a social phenomenon such as war, 
for instance, has an immediate and 
strongly marked relationship to pros- 
titution.^^ 

Most significant of all is the estab- 
lished fact that the vast majority of 

Freely : ‘ * For nuiny a man, by reason of 
her poverty, has made a slave and a whore of 
many a woman.’’ Cf. : Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schtehte des Pauperisinus und der Prostitution 
in Hamburg, von Gustav Scdionfcldt, Weimar, 
1897; On some causes of Prostitution, with 
special reference to economic conditions, a pa- 
per read at the Xlth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Abolitionist Federation, held in Paris, 
June 9-12, 1913, by Helen Mary Wilson, Lon- 
don, 1916. 

See the extremely interesting documents, 
taken from the archives, on early Venetian 
prostitution (from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century) in Carlo Calza’s Documenti 
inediti suUa prostituzionc, tratti dagli Archivi 
della Pepuhlica Veneta, Milano, 1869. Mante- 
gazza makes free use of this material (Op. cit., 
note 8, above), pp. 273ff. (Part Second, Chap- 
ter XV.) These documents bring out, force- 
fully, the slavery of the prostitute and the 
relation of prostitution to poverty. But no 
where has this been more impressively done 
than in Jacques Robert! ’s novel of a present- 
day French prostitute, entitled A la Belle-de- 
nuit, Paris, 1931, published in English transla- 
tion (by Samuel Putnam), New York, 1932, 
under the title of Without Sin. 

20 See Mertz, Op. cit., note 17, above. 
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prostitutes come from the proletariat; 
for a biologric predisposition would 
hardly be confined to one class. House- 
hold servants, in Europe the peasant 
class, have ever contributed largely to 
the ranks of prostitution.^^ This is to 
be kept in mind in studying the relation 
of prostitution to other social prob- 
lems, such as alcoholism, crime,'^ ve- 
nereal disease,”^ and other factors. 
Prostitution in its turn provides society 
with certain grave issues, such as that 
of public sanitation,”’* a topic that in- 
terests forensic, along with curative and 
prophylactic, medicine,"” and a problem, 
it may be added, which the state may be 
said, on the whole, to have failed to 
solve.”^ 

The onlj” logical conclusion is to the 
effect that prostitution is a social d/.v- 
and that, while there may be pre- 
disposing factors, in the form of hered- 
ity, the development of the malady is 
very much a question of environmental 
conditions. It is, moreover, a disease 
that, as its history will reveal, does not 
readily yield to palliative measures ; the 
only effective treatment appears to be a 
radical social surgery ; the practical non- 

E. Hurwiez, Kriminalttat und Prostitutuni 
der weiblichen Diensthoten, etc., in the Arch, 
fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, 
Leipzig, 1.910. 

22 Alcoolismr rt prostitutwn, par Mme. Le* 
grain, Paris, 1901. 

23 Anton Baumgarten, Die B( zirhungen drr 
Prostitution zum Vcrhrcchen, in the Arch, fiir 
Kriniinal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, 
Leipzig, 1902, v. 11, pp. l-.S.!; and the same 
author’s Polizei und Prostituiion, ibid., v. 8 
(1902), pp. 23,3-247. But especially, see Ver- 
brcchen und Prostitutuni als sozuile Kranlc- 
heitserscheinungen, von Paul Hirsch, Berlin, 
1897. 

2-* See the general Bibliography at the end 
of this paper. 

2''> See the general Bibliography. 

2® Statistische JJntersuchungen zum Problem 
der Prostitution und der Geschlechtskranlc- 
heiten vom StandpunTct der sozialen und 
forensischen Medizin, von Paul Niehaus, Zurich, 
1914. 

27 C£. InutiliU de la surveillance sanitaire 
des prostituees; rapport prSsenU d la con- 
ference de Lugano le 21 septembre, 1907, par 
Ernst Carl Edouard Camille von During, 
Genfeve, 1907. 

28 See Hirsch, Op. cit., note 23, above. 


existence of prostitution in the Soviet 
Union should be enlightening upon this 
head. 

Prostitution, it may be observed, af- 
fects not merely the prostitute, but has 
its reflex upon woman’s position in so- 
ciety as a whole, including her position 
as a wife. This it is which in recent 
decades has accounted for the femi- 
nist’s vital interest in the question, par- 
ticularly as regards the white slave 
traffic” and the question of abolition 
versus state-police regulation. Nor are 
the demoralizing effects limited to 
woman ; they are visible also in the 
male’s moral fiber and social outlook; 
for prostitution in its way is as deleteri- 
ous to the purchaser as to the vendor, 
and has the effect u])on society as a 
whole that any ^^plaw soda I does, for 
which each member of society has his 
share of responsibility. 

The etiology of prostitution having 
been in a manner established,"** the in- 
quiry may he raised as to what is the 
cure. That, however, is a (piestion 
which must be deferred until after a 
consideration of the case history, so to 
sf)eak, of the disea.se. 

History and JJistorians of Prostitutions. — Al- 
lusion has been made to the fragmentary char- 
acter of the treatises on prostitution up to tin* 
nineteenth century. Tliese chiefly took tin* 
form c»f tracts on special j>hases of the subject, 
the relation of ]>roHtitutioii to V(*nereal dise;iH<*, 
to alcoholism, etc. And the attitude of tlie 
author is often anything but scientific. It is 
not, indeed, until the last century that any- 
thing resembling a scientific treatment is to 
be met with. It was, doubtless, a new social 
feeling in the air, the same feeling that fouml 
an expression on the literary plane in the work 
of Zola and his followers, which led to tin* 
question being tak(*n up and dealt with in a 
spirit that had not before been manifest. The 
era of the document and documentation had 
set in. At any rate, it is worth noting that, 
during the thirty years from 1839 to 1809, we 
have half a dozen or more w’orks dealing with 

2® Consult: A New Conscience and an An- 
cient Evil, by Jane Addams, New York, 1912; 
also, The responsibility of the average man 
for the pimp and procurer, an address deliv- 
ered at the World’s Purity Congress, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, November 12, 1917, by Howard 
Clark Barber, New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime^ 1917. 
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the theme, a theme which in the past had 
been looked upon as too unpleasant to merit 
the consideration of a respectable writer. Since 
that time, with a new-dawning social con- 
sciousness, the literature of prostitution has 
groAvn constantly more abundant, as well as 
more scientific. 

Among the treatises appearing during the 
thirty-year period mentioned, we may notice* 
the work by B4raud (1839) on the fillcs j)uh- 
liqucft of Paris and the policing of Parisian 
prostitution, with a precis of the history of 
prostitution; Rabutaux^ essay on prostitution 
from ancient times to the end of the sixteenth 
century, with a bibliography by Lacroix; Par- 
ent-Duchat<‘let^s Be la prosiitution dans la 
ville de Paris; the History of Prostitution by 
Lacroix Pierre Dufour’O; the treatise by 
Hiigel of Vienna, in 1865; and finally, Sauger’s 
History, in 1869.ao 

ITntil recently Parent-Duchatelet ’s work w’as 
regarded as the classic one. Lacroix, in the 
Introduction to his History, remarks that 
Parent-Huchatelet *Svas an observer, and not 
a historian and archaeologist,’^ and that he 
had ''only ^dewed and .iudged prostitution 
from the point of \iew of public administra- 
tion, hygiene and statistics.” This intended 
criticism is a tribute to the new spirit by 
which the author was animated. What the 
rambling and utterly unscientific, however fas- 
cinating Bibliophile Jacob fails to realize is, 
that Parent-Duchatelet is for the first time 
tackling prostitution as a social problem, and 
that, so far as science is concerned, the pseudo- 
archaeologizing and jjseudo-historicizing of the 
Lacroix brand may very well go by the board. 
Needless to say, the De la prostitution daiut la 
ville de Paris is some while since dated, but it 
for long served admirably to fill a yawning 
gap. 

As for Lacroix’ own six-volume account, it 
is, as ha« been indicated, thoroughly unscien- 
tific in character, as the reader will quickly 
perceive by merely easting an eye over the 
author’s Introduction and Conclusion. Lacroix, 
apparently, lacks any conce])tion of the real 
social implications of prostitution, and there 
is a glaring absence of any determining point 
of view, and of the calm, dispassionate atti- 
tude of the true scientific investigator. The 
tone throughout is anecdotal, much in the 
maimer of Herodotus, and nearly every page 
is, further, tainted by an unpleasant Christian- 
moralistic hypocrisy. Prostitution is here 
treated as answering to Richelet’s definition, a 
"disordered life. When all is said, these 


tion. Richelet revised his definition to read: 
"that illicit abandonment of her body in which 
a girl or a woman indulges with some person, 
that the person in question may take forbidden 
pleasures with her.” Lacroix also quotes the 


volumes will remain a mine of delightful and 
frequently valuable information of a miscel- 
laneous sort; but their scientific worth is all 
but nil.32 

Of Sanger, much the same might be said as 
of Parent-Duchatelet. His History, published 
in revised form in 1898, was for something 
like forty years the most extensive work in 
English on the subject; but it, too, of course, 
is no longer adequate. There are yet other 
nineteenth-century works which will be con- 
sidered later in dealing with that period, such 
as Guyot ’s, Behrend ’s, Kiihn ’s, Commenges ’, 
Schrank’s, and others, treating either of the 
subject of prostitution in general, or of prosti- 
tution in particular countries or cities, in addi- 
tion to certain more or less special treatises 
like .Jeannel’s and Blaschko’s, dealing with 
such aspects of the problem as venereal dis- 
ease, sanitation and the like. There are also 
scattering works from the early 1900 ’s of a 
similar nature. 

It is, however, wdth the publication, in 1914, 
of Abraham Flexner ’s Prostitution in Europe,^^ 
together with the a])pearance of a number of 
reports, such as Kneel and ’s Commercialized 
Vioc in New York City '^* and the reports of 
the Vice Commission of Chicago and the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen and the Committee of Fif- 
teen of New York,-'*® that what may be termed 
the contemporary study of prostitution starts. 
It was, likewise, in 1914 that William Burgess’ 
The World* s Social Evil^^ appeared, as did 
McMurtrie’s A Study of Prostitution in Eu- 
rope ; •'*" and to the same period belong such 

definition given in the 1835 edition of the 
Dictionnaire de VAcademie : "an abandon- 
ment to impudicity. ” 

For all of that, Lacroix has had his imi- 
tators and his plagiarists. Two works may be 
cited which are direct steals from "Dufour”: 
La Prostitution d trovers les ayes, par Caufey- 
non, Paris, 1902; and La Prostitueidn desde 
I os primitivos tiempos, por E. Garte, Barcelona 
(without date). 

See note 13, above. 

Commercialized Vice in New York City, by 
George J. Kneeland, with a supplementary 
chapter by Katherine Bement Davis, Intro- 
duction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., New York. 
See also: Prostitution in New York City, a 
study in social hygiene. Medical Record, New 
York, 1913, Ixxxiii., pp. 970-74 (issued in re- 
print) . 

Consult: The Social Evil in New York 
City, New York, The Committee of Fourteen, 
1910; Eeport of the Committee of Fifteen 
m the Social Evil, 2nd edition, 

Chicago, The Vice Commission of Chicago, 
1911. 

30 Chicago, 1914. 

37 New York, 1914. 
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Continental studies as those by Mehr,'*^ Leon- 
hard,®® and others. The prostitute 

and the dwelling problem is treated by 
Haldy; and the War is soon to cast various 
phases of the question of prostitution into 
bold relief. Le Pileur and Bizard are to make 
their contributions here ,•‘*2 ^vhile in America, 
military camps and ports of embarkation are 
found to afford an unrivaled clinic for the 
student of social pathology.^® 

Immediately following the War, we have 
Fischer’s Die Prostitution;^* and in 1920 or 
thereabouts, the Spaniard, L. Masaa Cortes, 
gives us his account of present-day prostitu- 
tion.'*® An interesting symposium of this era 
is What Eeprcsentative Citizens Think of Pros- 
titution^ published at Washington (1921). Be- 
ginning with 1922, the League of Nations re- 
ports on the international traffic in women 
and children constitute a valuable statistical 
source.^® In 1926, Boiron provides us with his 
historical-contemporary survey of ]woatitution, 
in relation to public opinion and the question 
of state regulation versus abolition, in France 
and other countries.^” Another backward 
glance over the field, with something of an eye 
to political and social aspects, is that of 
Ernest Arrnand'*® (1931). 

Die f/eheinie und offeniUche Prostitution in 
Stuttpart, Karlsruhe and Mnnchen, viit Be- 
riicksirhtipunp des Prostiiutionspewerhes in 
Augsburg und Vim sowie den iibrigen grosseren 
Stddten Wiirtt ember gs, von A. Mehr, Padcr- 
born, 1912. 

2® Die Prostitution ; ihre hygienisehCy sanU 
tare, sittenpolizeiliehe und gesetzliche Be- 
kdmpfung, von Stephan Leonhard, Miinchen, 
1912. 

Syphilis, maladies 'veneriennes et Prostitu- 
tion, par Charles Chery, Toulouse, 1912. 

Die Wohnungsfrage der Prostituierten, 
eine jurist ische Betrachtung, von Ludwig Wil- 
helm Haldy, Hannover, 1914. 

*- Les Maisons de prostitution dc Paris pen- 
dant la guerre, par Leon Bizard, Poitiers, 1922; 
Indications sur la prostitution vulgivague a 
Paris depuis le debut dc la guerre, par Le 
Pileur, Paris, 1918; also, Alfred Blaschko’s 
work on the War and sexual disease, cited in 
the general Bibliography. 

Mertz, Op, cit., note 17, above. 

** Die Prostitution, von Wilhelm Fischer, 
Stuttgart, 1919. 

La Prostitucidn en nuestros dias, por L. 
Massa Cortes, Barcelona, 1920. 

See general Bibliograi)hy. 

La prostitution dans I'histoire, devant le 
droit, devant K opinion; preface de M. Georges 
Kenard. . . . Histoire de la Prostitution, la 
reglementation en France, la prostitution a 
Fetranger, les doctrines abolitionnistes, der- 
nidres tendances frangaiscs, par N. M. Boiron, 
Nancy, 1926. 

Libertinage et prostitution (grandcs pros- 
tituees et fameux libertins) ; Vinfluence du fait 


There are numerous other works which might 
bo cited ; only a few of the outstanding ones 
have been touched upon. Of those mentioned, 
it goes without saying, not all are of equal 
value. The list of works given should enjible 
the reader to form some idea of the general 
nature of the bibliography on the historical 
side, down to Iwan Bloch’s two-volume German 
treatise, which is perhaps the most authorita- 
tive single one.®® This is not to include tracts 
or essays of a more special or controversial 
nature, such as the extensive literature on the 
white slave traffic,®* or on the subjects of regu- 
lation, sanitarj' supervision, abolition, etc. 

And now, having made the acquaintance of 
the leading historians, w'e may look at the 
history of prostitution, in its various epochs 
and stages. 

Prostitution among Ancient and 
Primitive Peoples; Religious and Guest 
Pro.stitution, Prostitution for Dowries. 
— Prostitution has existod from the ear- 
liest times of ivhieh ive liave any historic 
record.*'^” On the other hand, it is far 
from being as common as might be sup- 
posed in primitive races and primitive 
ages. One reason for this is that, in 
such a society, Avoman is not sufficiently 
mistress of her body to be in a position 
to dispose of it, while in a matriarchal 
grou]), she is too much the mistress to 
feel any constraint or desire to prosti- 
tute it. For one thing, as ]\Iantegazza 
points out, we are not, by ajiplying 
IJlpianus’ principle of promiscuity, to 
confuse an institution such as poly- 
andry with prostitution.^^ There is 
really very little danger of doing so, at 
least for the one who is possessed of 
some anthropological orientation, in the 
case of an institution so clearly marked, 

sexuel sur la vie politique et sociale de 
lliomme, pur Ernest Armund, preface j)ar Exel 
Robertson Proschonsky, Paris, 1931. (An an- 
ecdotal w'ork.) 

See The Psychopathology of Prostitution, 
by Samuel Putnam, in Woman’s Coming of 
Age, edited by Samuel D. Schmalhausen and 
V. F. Calverton, New York, 1931, pp. 310ff. 

Die Prostitution, von Iwan Bloch, Berlin, 
1912-25. 

For a bibliography of the literature on this 
head, see White Slave Act, a list of biblio- 
graphical references {January 17, 1930) j 

Washington, 1930. 

®2 See ; The Primitive Origins of Prostitu- 
tion, Lancet-Clinic, Cincinnati, 1913, cx, pp. 
457-60. 

®® Mantegazza, Op. cit., note 8, above, p. 259. 
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so respectable and so bulwarked by so- 
cial sanction as is polyandry. 

As for a pure, commercialized pros- 
titution, it is to be encountered, but not 
too plentifully, among certain savage or 
near-savage tribes existing to-day.*^^ 
Kafir girls will exchange their favors 
for glass beads or brass baubles, and 
the act is known as ‘‘playing with the 
cocks. Nicaraguan women give them- 
selves for money, and a similar prosti- 
tution is said to have existed in a few 
American Indians tribes, among which 
may be mentioned the Carolinas (though 
til is has been denied), the Chinooks, the 
California Yiimas, and the Colorados. 
Among such races we sometimes come 
upon what might be described as a crude 
or embryonic form of state-regulated 
jirostitution, with the chief or head of 
the tribe deriving a good share of the 
revenues. This is said by some to have 
been the case among the American Caro- 
linas, as it is with the Dahomey tribes 
of Africa. In the latter instance, pros- 
titutes receive a special course of 
instruction to fit them for their profes- 
sion. 

In other yet more venerable races that 
have disappeared to-day, like the an- 
cient Mexicans and the Ancient Peruvi- 
ans, the prostitute was tolerated but 
looked down uj)on. With the Aztecs, 
she was often a camp follower, and it 
was not uncommon for her to seek death 
in battle out of sheer desiieration at her 
lot ; while the Incas compelled their 
courtezans to live outside the city wall. 
Among certain barbaric peoples, such as 
the natives of the Gold Coast of Africa, 
a bastard form of prostitution is discov- 
ered, one that is identical with the mod- 
ern “badger game,^’ and which consists 
in the wife’s prostituting herself with 
the connivance of her husband, in order 
that the latter may be able to collect an 
indemnification from her “seducer.” 
Prostitution is frequently brought in by 
the white man, the foreigner, as among 
the Malays, who in their unpolluted 

Mantegazza, ibid., pp. 261ff. 


native state are almost free of the vice.®® 
In China and Japan, prostitution has 
been an institution from a remote date, 
and would seem to have undergone lit- 
tle if any change in form. Both races 
are known for their eroticism, their re- 
finements in lust, as vividly expressed 
in their graphic art.®® The Hindoos, 
too, have a whole “art of love” and 
love literature of their own.®^ Far- 
Eastern eroticism is a subject in itself, 
and one for the most part beyond the 
scope of this paper, which is concerned, 
not with eroticism, but with prostitu- 
tion as a social phenomenon, whose sig- 
nificant implications for society have 
largely been developed in the Occident. 

Looking at prostitution in ancient 
times, we are able to make out two sali- 
ent forms: Hieratic or Religious (“Sa- 
cred”) Prostitution; and Hospitable or 
Guest Prostitution. The tendency of 
anthropology now is to diminsh the 
stress on the latter, as incompatible with 
an evolving monogamy and the male’s 
growing sense of proprietorship. Its ex- 
istence was probably more or less in- 
cidental, among races coming up to civ- 
ilization, and represented a masculine 
imposition on the part of the head of 
the house, who thus offered his wife, 
daughter or handmaiden to the stranger 
under his roof. Nevertheless, traces of 
it are still discernible among certain 
African tribes.®® In antiquity, it was 

Qf pjg Algerian almehs, who ply, es- 
pecially, a trade with the French colonial sol- 
diery. Mantegazza, ibid., pp. 343—4. 

®*’See: Das Gcscldechtlebrn iu Glauben, Sitif, 
Branch vnd GewoJmheitrecht der Japaner, von 
Friedrich S. Krauss, Leipzig, 1911. This work 
is accompanied by a number of reproductions 
of typical specimens of Japanese erotic art. 
On Mongolian prostitution, sec Die Prostitu- 
tion bei den gelben Vollcn, von E. Schultze, 
Bonn, 1919. See, also: On Prostitution in 
China, Vigilance, New York, 1919, xx^’ii, No. 
7, pp. 10-16 (issued in reprint); and: Prosti- 
tution in Japan, by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
New York Medical Journal, New York, 1913, 
pp. 278-81 (issued in reprint). 

See Kichard Smith ^s Beitrage sur indi- 
schen Erotik, Leipzig, 1902. 

The unreliable Lacroix, in his Introduc- 
tion, makes the statement that Lapland . . . 
is the sole place in Europe where guest prosti- 
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practised in Phoenicia, according to 
Eusebius' account, and there are ves- 
tiges of it in the Old Testament. It may 
be noted in passing that where marital 
jealousy was extremely keen, as with the 
ancient Gauls, it found no foothold. 

Guest Prostitution, in its degenerate 
stage, becomes merely a form of prosti- 
tution, pure and simple, within the walls 
of the home. It had attained this form 
with the Babylonians, as Quintus Cur- 
tius tells us, where daughters were sold 
to ‘‘guests" for money; and we find a 
corresponding custom with the Ameri- 
can Assineboins, who expected the guest 
to make a “present" in return for fa- 
vors bestowed upon him.®® 

Keligious Prostitution was a good deal 
more deeply rooted than the other va- 
riety. There are evidences of it from 
very early periods. India's cult of the 
lingam found a reflection in Greek phal- 
lic worship and Egyptian priapic rites. 
At Babylon, this species of prostitution 
was in full bloom, centering about the 
worship of !Mylitta, the Babylonian 
Venus.®® The roped lanes of Babylon, 
thanks to Herodotus, have become fa- 
mous. Each woman, however re- 
spectable, according to the gossipy 
Greek historian, was required once in 
her life to go to the temple, sit in one 
of these lanes, and offer herself to the 
male strangers who sauntered up and 
down and took their choice ; nor was she 
permitted to return home until some 
stranger had laid silver upon her knees, 
saying, “I invoke the goddess Mylitta." 
The money thus obtained was originally 
deposited upon the altar ; but this 
proved to be a stepping-stone to com- 
mercial prostitution. The prophet 
Baruch, Jeremiah’s amanuensis, speaks 
of these “consecrated" women; and we 
hear of the same thing some three cen- 
turies after Herodotus, from Strabo and 
from Quintus Curtius. 

Sexual life at Babylon grew con- 
stantly more depraved. Besides the re- 

tution is still practised to-day (i.e., in the mid- 
nineteenth-century ) . 

Mantegazza, Op. cit., p. 262. 

Herodotus, 1, 131. 


ligious festivals, in honor of Venus and 
Adonis, the riotous banquets were a 
source of corruption, as was also, ac- 
cording to some, the progressive nudity 
of the population, including the higher 
classes. 

The worship of Mylitta spread to 
Egypt and to other parts of Africa. By 
the Armenians and the Persians, Strabo 
tells us, Venus was worshiped under the 
name of Anaitis.®^ The rites are said to 
have been accompanied by prostitution 
on a large scale, in a temple annex, in 
reality a seraglio of the two sexes, open 
to strangers only. It was hither that 
Armenian daughters came for ‘ ‘ re- 
ligious experience," the money they 
earned going to the goddess’ shrine. 
Upon emerging, the girls took lawful 
husbands; and the greater the number 
of men with whom they had had rela- 
tions, the more they were sought after. 
But sometimes, in place of accepting 
money, the women rewarded the 
strangers for their favor. 

The Syrian rites of Venus (Lucianus 
is our authority here) were imported 
from Phoenicia, where Aphrodite had 
been metamorphosed into Astarte, and 
were associated with prostitution. Wor- 
ship was also paid to Astarte at Tyre, 
Sidon, and other places. There were a 
number of shrines to the divinity, a cele- 
brated one at Heliopolis and another in 
the Mt. Lebanon region. On the island 
of Cyprus, as well, there were fully a 
score of temples to Astarte of the Phoe- 
nicians, including the well known ones 
at Paphus and Amathus, vdiere young 
girls were in the habit of walking along 
the seashore, to sell themselves to 
strangers disembarking in the island. 
The money went, not to the altar, but to 
the providing of dowries, a custom that 
lasted down to Justinian’s time.®^ The 
temple of Paphus was famous as far 
back as Homer’s day, since we find men- 
tion of it in the Odyssey (viii, 363). 

As to prostitution as a means of earn- 
ing a dowry, the anthropologist will tell 

According to Pausanias (3, 16, 8), this 
was a Lydian name for Diana. 

®2 Herodotus, 5, 105. 
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us that this is not uncommon among 
primitive races. 

It was the culturally fertile Phoenicia 
that gave the rites of Venus to Greece 
and to Italy. These rites were accom- 
panied by a prostitution of which 
money was the essential feature. Here, 
once again, the dowry enters. There 
was an island at Carthage where women 
went for the purpose of procuring their 
dots, the chief contributors being sailors, 
and it was no doubt for this reason that 
the temples of Venus were commonly 
built on tall sea cliffs. It is not surpris- 
ing, if we find St. Augustine alluding 
to this worship of the Love- Goddess. 

With the debauched and effeminate 
Lydians, if we are to credit Herodotus, 
prostitution had more or less dropped 
its religious guise and was practised 
frankly for gain. The ritual of Venus 
was, however, known and observed. The 
Lydians proceeded to corrupt their Per- 
sian conquerors, who in turn improved 
upon the lesson they had learned, to 
judge from the accounts of their orgies 
left by Athenaeus and Macrobius. 

The Chaldean, and especially the 
]\Iidianite, cult of Baal, offers another 
example of religious prostitution, ac- 
companied by indescribable excesses, 
which included bestiality and male pros- 
titution, the profits being devoted to the 
altar. The Hebrews later became ac- 
quainted with Baal and with the 
“daughters of Moab,’^ and the wrath of 
Jehovah was thereby excited; as Baby- 
lonian captives, they had witnessed the 
rites of Mylitta, whom they knew as 
Moloch. 

Hebraic Prostitution ; the Foreign*^ 
Wo7nan and the Purity of the Home . — 
There had been prostitution among the 
Hebrews from the time of the patri- 
archs, or for not less than eighteen cen- 
turies before Christ. The story of 
Judah and Tamar may be read in the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis^ and the 
story of Moses and his dusky mistress 
has come down to us. Solomon, David 
and other kings in Israel were famous 
for their concubines; and medical men 
now know that the Psalmist's malady of 


the “bones" was but a symptom of ve- 
nereal disease. Solomon had fallen un- 
der the influence of foreign deities, and 
prostitution was carried on in the Tem- 
ple, in connection with the rites of Mol- 
och and Baal, as is evident from the 
book of Maccabees. It has even been 
surmised that this was the traffic of 
which Jesus purged the Temple; inas- 
much as the variety of merchandise is 
not specified, and Maccabees would ap- 
pear to justify such an interpretation. 

Hebraic prostitution, when we come 
to study it, presents a new facet. Pros- 
titution is now, in a manner, legalized 
— and with the object of preserving the 
purity of 4he home — with the object, 
that is, of affording a protection for the 
“good" women, mother, wife, sister, 
daughter; for the Jew, along with a per- 
sisting tendency to the theory, if not 
invariably to the practice, of monogamy, 
has had since earliest times a strongly 
developed sense of the family. By way, 
accordingly, of keeping the family 
“pure," he will relegate prostitution to 
the “strange" or “foreign" woman, 
forbidding it to the women of his own 
race. 

This does not mean that patronage of 
the prostitute is forbidden to men; the 
Old Testament standard of sexual 
morality is obviously a double one. The 
Mosaic code — which, of course, is 
broader than the Decalogue — as we look 
back on it to-day, is seen to have been 
highly pragmatic in character; coming 
as a remedy to that promiscuity, doubt- 
less accompanied by physical infection, 
in which the Jews had lived in Egypt, 
it is greatly concerned with sanitary and 
hygienic prohibitions and regulations; 
but the one thing it does not attempt to 
do is to enforce a strict monogamy on 
the male ; the thing that is proscribed is 
adulter 3 % interference with the family 
or the property of another, the coveting 
of another's wife, as of his ox. 

The results and the reflection of an- 
cient Jewish prostitution are to be seen 
in the prophets, in Ezkiel and Jeremiah. 
The frequency with which the image 
of the harlot occurs is striking; and out 
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of the wisdom of age, the dissolute Solo- 
mon could paint, as in the fifth and 
seventh chapters of Proverbs, an unfor- 
gettable picture of the prostitute, set- 
ting over against it, in the concluding 
chapter, a portrait of the model wife. 

Turning now to Egypt, we find a re- 
ligious and a commercial prostitution 
flourishing side by side, without ever 
being frowned upon by the law. The 
Phoenician cult of Venus Astarte is here 
transferred to Isis, who, as Herodotus 
has it, answers rather to the Greek 
Demeter, or Ceres.®^ The same writer 
informs us that Isis was also worshiped 
at Bubastis under the name of Diana, 
the priests taking unto themselves the 
revenues that accrued. It is Herodotus 
once more who tells us that the Pha- 
raohs resorted to prostitution as a means 
of raising money for the erection of the 
Pyramids. Cheops is reported to have 
prostituted his own daughter for the 
sake of the Great Pyramid, while the 
Pyramid of !Mycerinus was attributed to 
the labors of the courtezan, Khodopis. 
There were two courtezans of the name 
of Rhodopis; in addition to the one of 
whom Herodotus speaks,®^ there was the 
Rhodopis who became Psammatichus’ 
queen.®'^ 

For the prostitute in Eg\"pt had be- 
come a successful business woman ; she 
appeared at court functions and occu- 
pied an important place in society, one 
that carried with it power and influ- 
ence; she no longer, as among the He- 
brews sat by the side of the road with 
her face veiled. In her, we behold the 
prototype of the Greek hetaira, the 
Renaissance and the French eighteenth- 
century mistress. The Egyptian courte- 
zan was noted for her exorbitant prices, 
which gave rise to a number of anec- 
dotes; Archidice is an instance.®® 

The anecdotal element, it will be per- 
ceived, is a ponderable one in these early 
accounts; none the less, beneath the an- 
ecdote, there must have been some basis 

Herodotus, 2, 59, 156. 

Herodotus, 2, 134. 

Aelianus, Variae Historiae, 13, 33. 

Herodotus 2, 135. 


in fact. The truth is, as one proceeds 
with a study of ancient prostitution, he 
becomes early, and more and more, 
aware of the entrance, the intrusion and 
persistence, of an economic factor. 

Prostitution in Ancient Greece; Solon 
Legalizes Prostitution; Appearance of 
the Segregated District* * ; the Hetaira; 
Greek Concubinage; Position of the 
Greek Wife. — Prostitution, with the 
Greeks as with the Jews, was firmly 
established for some eighteen centuries 
before Christ. Religious prostitution in 
Hellas took the form of a worship of 
Aphrodite Pandemos, or the Aphrodite 
‘'of the people,” as contrasted with 
Aphrodite Uranios, the “heavenly” 
one. The former is the Aphrodite of 
whom we hear Socrates speaking.®' She 
seems to have been little more than a 
personification of j)rostitution. Her 
rites, like those of Adonis, had been im- 
ported from Phoenicia and from Asia. 
They were supposed to have been in- 
stituted by Theseus. In any event, her 
statue was the first to be erected in the 
public square; and her day was the 
fourth of every month, on which day 
the intake from prostitution went to the 
upkeep of her temple. The festivals of 
Adonis were similar in character and 
enjoyed an equal popularity. 

The temple of Aphrodite at Corinth 
possessed more than a thousand “conse- 
crated” courtezans; for it was the cus- 
tom to dedicate young girls to the god- 
dess, by way of securing her favor, or 
as a thanks-offering. Thus, in Pindar’s 
Ode,®*' we hear Xenophon of Corinth, the 
Olympic victor, before setting out for 
the games, promising to give to Venus 
fifty hetairai, if she will enable him to 
win. He won, and paid his debt. It 
was circumstances such as these, to- 
gether with the number and avidity of 
its prostitutes, which gained for Cor- 

Plato, Symposium, 180 E, sq. ; Xenophon, 
Symposium, 8, 9. Plato says: ‘‘There are two 
Aphrodites, the one very ancient, without a 
mother and the daughter of Uranus, from 
whom she gets the name of Uranios; the other 
younger, daughter of Zeus and Dione, whom 
we call Aphrodite Pandemos. 

Odes, 13, 38 sq. 
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inth the reputation of being a depraved 
and a dangerous’^ town; as the old 
proverb, quoted by Strabo, ran: ‘‘It is 
not with impunity that one goes to Cor- 
inth.’'"® The city’s reputation in this 
respect even put a verb into the lexicon : 
corinihiazomai, which Liddell and Scott 
define as: “to practise whoredom, be- 
cause Corinth was famous for its courte- 
zans. ’ ’ 

The degeneration of the Greek erotic 
principle, as embodied in the conception 
of Eros, is traced elsewhere in this work 
(see LITERATURE AND love). It may 
merely be pointed out here that, just 
as the idea of Eros was weakened and 
vitiated by the pluralization of the god 
into a number of simpering Erotes (the 
1 toman Cupids), so was the concept of 
Aphrodite debased through a similar 
])rocess of pluralization and vulgariza- 
tion. A Homeric manliness, standing 
aloof from sexual indulgence as some- 
thing calculated to saj) the warrior’s 
strength, had been lost along the wa}^; 
and by the time of Solon (sixth century 
n.c.), a commercialized j)romiscuity had 
attained the level of an institution, im- 
})ortant (‘uoiigli to be taken over and 
directed by the state. 

Before giving our attention to the 
great Athenian legislator’s enactments 
on the subject of prostitution, it may be 
instructive to cast a glance at the vari- 
ous i)hases of the pluralized Aphrodite 
Pandemos, as symbolized in the diverse 
names bestowed upon the goddess. We 
make the acquaintance of an Aphrodite 
(’allipygos, or one “of the beautiful 
rump”;'^ of an Ai)hrodite Scotia, or 
the Venus of the Dark ; of an Aphrodite 
Peribasia, or the Protectress ; of an Aph- 
rodite Melainis, or the Dusky Venus; 
of an Erycina, or the Aphrodite of 
Eryx ; etc. ; the list might be pro- 
longed.^^ 

Another form of the proverb was : “ It is 
not permitted to all the world to go to Cor- 
inth. »» 

See Aristophanes, Frogs, 133. 

There is a statue of this name at Naples. 

^2Cf. the Latin names: Salacia; Fudica; 
Genetrix; etc. (See APHRODITE.) Cf. the 
various attributes of Our Lady. 


It is with the code of Solon that pros- 
titution, for the first time that we know 
of in history, achieves a definite legal 
status, becoming an adjunct of the com- 
monwealth. What we have here is 
really the beginning of state regulation, 
and, incidentally, of the “segregated 
district,” as well, for the law-giver of 
Athens saw fit to confine the commerce 
in i)rostitution to the Piraeus, or,* in 
general, the region beyond the city 
walls'*^ and along the wharves — a good 
part of Venus’ custom being, still, from 
the sea. Solon proceeded to open a 
large dicterion, or state brothel, the in- 
mates of which were known as dicteri- 
ads. This institution is said to have 
been an orderly and well conducted one ; 
and the legislator won the praise of the 
poet, Philemon, for having thus pro- 
vided an exhaust for the ebullient pas- 
sions of the Athenian youth. 

At 8])arta, prostitution was more or 
less incidental, not to say accidental. 
This was due to the character of the life 
there, and of the people, which has given 
the adjective Spartan its meaning. Con- 
ditions prevailed that were not unlike 
those in the Soviet Union to-day; and 
in a stern and vigorous society of this 
sort, the libido naturally tends to find 
a “sublimation.” The sexes were in 
the habit of mingling semi-nude in ath- 
letic exercises, the women wrestling and 
otherwise competing with the men. The 
result may be taken as bearing out, on 
the whole, the modern nudist’s conten- 
tion, to the effect that bodily nakedness 
tends to decrease, rather than augment, 
sexual consciousness. This is not to say 
that sexual irregularities and even pros- 
titution did not occur; but there was 
small occasion for the latter. Lycurgus, 
hovrever, was like Moses, in that, while 
he encouraged temperance, it was tem- 
perance in women rather than in men 
that he had in mind. 

’’•"Cf. the ancient Peruvians. The Piraeus 
was Athens^ most noted harbor. It was joined 
to the city by long walls, and included the ports 
of Cantharus, Aphrodisius and Zca. It is now 
identified with the Porto Leone, or Draco. 

On the Athenian houses of prostitution, 
see Lacroix, Part i. Chapter vii. 
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As for the young Athenian, prostitu- 
tion was a part of his education ; it was, 
one may say, in the curriculum. Solon, 
it is true, had enacted a law against the 
seduction of the young of either sex; 
but the penalty was gradually dimin- 
ished in severity, from punishment by 
death to a fine of twenty drachmas. 

So far as the prostitute herself was 
concerned, her condition was that of a 
serf of the state; she was not a citizen 
(the “foreign” woman, again), but was 
compelled to submit to a hea^’y tax. 
Aside from this, she was under no spe- 
cial stigma, until the Areopagus, by way 
of protecting the free born and re- 
spectable woman, resolved to impose a 
distinct garb or livery upon the woman 
of the other sort, in the form of a “flow- 
ery” robe, or one made of flowered stuff, 
a variety of courtezan’s apparel which 
we shall find continuing down the ages. 
This attitude toward prostitution and 
the public woman is somewhat reminis- 
cent of that of the Jew; but where with 
the Jew the emphasis was on the family, 
with the Greek it was on citizenship; 
and the Roman is to follow in the lat- 
ter’s footsteps. The Jewish harlot, it 
will be recalled, as far back as the time 
of Tamar, \vent with her face veiled ; 
the Greek one was advertised by her 
gaudy dress. 

The prescription wdth regard to dress 
was not the only mark of discrimination. 
There were certain places where a pros- 
titute might not go. She was, for one 
thing, forbidden to enter a temple. On 
the other hand, it was no insurmount- 
able disgrace to be the son of a courte- 
zan, as Themistocles proved. He was 
even proud of the fact, and had himself 
drawn through the streets in a chariot 
to which four hetairai were yoked. 

The Dicteriads, or inmates of houses, 
did not constitute the only class of pros- 
titute. There were the auletrides, or 
flute-players and dancers, who may 
be classed as occasional prostitutes. 

’•^Genesis, xxxviii, 15; **Whcn Judah saw 
her, he thought her to be an harlot; because 
she had covered her face. Contrast the Mo- 
hammedan custom. 


Schooled in all the refinements of vice, 
and with their services greatly in de- 
mand at banquets, they ^vere by way of 
being the forerunner of the modern 
chorus-girl. Their mode of life has been 
anecdotally portrayed for us by such 
writers as Aristagoras and Athenaeus. 

Then, there was the hetaira, bringing 
with her what was to become an insti- 
tution within an institution, that of 
hetairism. The hetaira, or “good 
friend,” was the super-courtezan, oc- 
cupying the highest rung in the social 
ladder that it was possible for a prosti- 
tute to attain.*® The hetairai, the 
“friends” of statesmen, generals, poets 
and philosophers, were the veritable 
queens of Athenian grace and culture, 
and held a queenly court. They dabbled 
in philosophy and other intellectual pur- 
suits; but it was probably, when all is 
said, no more than dabbling. They 
were, no doubt, better educated and 
more intelligent than the ordinary 
courtezan ; they spoke the jargon of the 
arts and letters, just as a Greenwich vil- 
lage or Montparnasse prostitute might 
to-day; but when we stop to think of it, 
we find that only a few names, such as 
those of Sappho, Aspasia, Leontium — 
only a few, out of some seven centuries 
of hetairism ! — have come down to us ; 
which leads one to wonder if their fame 
has not been in good part due to the 
glamor of distance. 

Within the ranks of the hetairai, we 
are to remember, there were various 
gradations, those of the highest class 
being known as “philosophers”; while 
those of the third and lowest stratum, 
noted for their viciousness, were beneath 
the dicteriads in de])ravity. All this 
points the inference that a Sappho and 
an Aspasia were, likely, after all, the 
exception rather than the riile.'^ 

The comic poet, Anaxilas, in his Mono- 
tropoa, observes; ‘^The woman who is re- 
strained in her speech, yet accords her favors 
to those who have recourse to her for the satis- 
faction of their needs of nature, is known as 
a hetaira, or good friend, by reason of the 
good comradeship she displays.’’ 

Lacroix’s verdict (Part i, beginning of 
Chapter xii) is: ‘‘And so, we are forced to 
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The hetairai had at first their own 
place of abode, the Ceramicus, or Pot- 
ters^ Quarter,'^® which thus became the 
home of high-class prostitution, as set 
over against the plebeian and mercenary 
variety which flourished in the Piraeus. 
The district, however, little by little lost 
its character, as it was progressively in- 
vaded by women of a lower class. 

The hetairai are another example of 
the foreign woman prostitute. Many 
of them were declasse cosmopolites, who 
had forfeited their citizenship. They 
came, largely, from the Mediterranean 
islands, Lesbos, Tenedos and Cyprus, 
and from Phoenicia; and it is not un- 
likely that the element of cosmopolitan- 
ism, the exotic, added to their charm. 

Another in.stitution which must be in- 
cluded in any survey of Greek prosti- 
tution is that of concubinage. As De- 
mosthenes put it,^® ^‘\Ve have hetairai 
for pleasure, concubines for daily use, 
and wives to provide us with legitimate 
children and to grow old faithfully in 
the interior of the home.” The concu- 
bine, who stood at the very threshold of 
the Greek home, was a slave, bought or 
rented for the purpose. The matron 
had nothing to fear from her, since a 
wife’s chief concern was the legitimacy 
of her children, and a slave could not 
give birth to citizens. The lawful 
spouse accordingly manifested no jeal- 
ousy, and it would have been useless, 
had she done so. 

This brings us to the position of the 
Greek wife, and her relations with her 
husband. For, down the centuries, we 
shall discover, in considering the ques- 
tion of prostitution, a certain signifi- 
cance always in the prevailing character 
of the marriage relationship. The 
Greek wife had been reduced practically 
to a child-bearing machine, the only 
other activities permitted her being the 

conclude that these sweethearts of the poets, 
the orators, and the wise men, w'ere nothing 
more than beautiful and voluptuous. ^ ^ 

There were tw’o regions by this name, one 
within and one without the Dipylon or Thri- 
asian Gates. (Liddell and Scott.) 

In his plea against the courtezan, Neaera 
(Bekker^s Oratores Aitici, 1345sq). 


arts of Penelope. Had she attempted to 
simulate the wiles or intellectual accom- 
plishments of the hetaira, she would 
have earned for herself ridicule as well 
as stern reproof. Between husband and 
wife, there seems to have been an almost 
total absence of emotional relations. 
When the man wanted, in addition to 
sexual gratification, companionship of 
another sort, he turned to the hetaira 
or to boys, as generals did on their cam- 
paigns.®® Summed up, with the excep- 
tion of the hetaira, the lot of Grecian 
women was intellectual darkness and 
emotional barrenness. 

The Forms of Prostitution . — We have 
now seen developed the principal forms 
of prostitution that are to be distin- 
guished: a vestigial guest prostitution; 
religious prostitution, now practically 
extinct ; and, to a degree evolving out of 
these varieties, a commercialized prosti- 
tution, or prostitution as pure barter, in 
which the medium of exchange, to re- 
peat, is not of necessity money, and 
which, with Solon, becomes legalized 
and regulated by the state. The Italian 
Mantegazza would distinguish another 
form, what he terms ” epicurean” or 
” esthetic” prostitution, particularly ap- 
plicable to such a manifestation as 
Greek hetairism and its historic suc- 
cessors ; but this would seem to be rather 
unnecessary, since prostitution properly 
implies barter (which, strictly, would 
exclude a bona fide guest prostitution), 
and where there is not a bartering for 
something, prostitution does not really 
exist. In the case of the hetairai, while 
they may have been “good friends,” in- 
tellectual companions and all of that, 
there was in all likelihood a commercial 
basis to their relations with theix ad- 
mirers. The most satisfactory course 
would be to regard prostitution-as-barter 
as the definitive form, with guest and 
religious prostitution as primitive ones 
leading up to it. This, at any rate, is 
what prostitution means to the modern 

^ See John Addington Symonds, A Problem 
in Greek Ethics^ being an inquiry into the 
phenomenon of sexual inversion, London, 1908. 

SI Op. cit., pp. 263ff. 
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world; and it is with the evolution of 
barter-prostitution, now legalized and 
“regrulated, now seini-legal or toler- 
ated, sometimes outlawed, that we are 
to be concerned from now on in this 
paper.^" It was Solon who brou»rht in 
the problem with which the later nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century has 
^appled, namely, the attitude of the 
state toward the traffic in women’s bod- 
ies — in other words, the question: regu- 
lation or abolition? 

Prostitution at Rome; Emotional Fri- 
gidity of the Roman; His Light and 
Easy” Loves; Excesses under the Em- 
pire . — Prostitution entered Italy by way 
of Etruria. A religious prostitution, to 
begin with, it was, according to Heracli- 
tus, established by the priests of Cybele, 
the worship of Priapus, of which we see 
depictions in the surviving vase-paint- 
ings, having been brought in from 
Phrygia. The early jieninsular priapic 
rites displayed affinities with the erotic 
festivals of Athens and of Babylon. 
The close connection between religion 
and prostitution is brought out, when, 
on an old Etruscan vase, we behold a 
stranger paying for a woman’s virtue 
and laying the price on the altar. What 
occurred was a mingling of native cere- 
monies with those from Eg^'pt, Phoe- 
nicia and Greece. St. Augustine speaks 
of the devotions paid to Priapus and 
similar pagan divinities. 

Even that Roman history which every 
school-boy knows is given a different and 
erotic reading by the old historian, 
Valerius, as cited by Aurelius Victor, 
Aldus Gcllius, and ]Macrohius. The 
“wolf,” for instance, which, tradition 
says, suckled Romulus and Remus, is 
made out to have been none other than 
the prostitute wife of the shepherd 
Faustulus, Acca Larentia by name, 
whose feast, the Larcntalia or Accalia, 
the Romans were later in the habit of 
celebrating in the month of December, 
a rite believed to be of Etruscan origin.®^ 
In any case, it is certain that lupa, 

Felix Regnault, L*Evoluiion de la prosti’ 
tution, Paris, 1906. 

Aulus Gellius, 6, 7. 


wolf, became a common term for prosti- 
tute; and Macrobius would have it that 
this is the historic source of lupanar, 
bawdy-house. All of which goes to show 
that the public woman was a prehis- 
toric institution in Italy; and in after 
ages, she kept her place at religious fes- 
tivals, the Ploralia, the Lupercalia, the 
Isiaca, or Festival of Isis, etc., as is aj)- 
parent from the pages of Juvenal, Ap- 
puleius and others. 

The Roman prostitute was of two 
sorts, the one who roamed at large, and 
the one who was shut up in a house. A 
true hetairism never became established 
at Rome; it did not seem to be compat- 
ible with the temperament of the male 
Roman. At the best, there were but 
distant imitations or api)roximations, as 
in the case of the fashionable prostitute, 
who corresponded roughly to the second- 
class hetaira at Athens.®"* But the 
Roman courtezan still had a better time 
of it than did the Roman wife, who was 
a citizen, but a connubial slave. She 
appeared at the theatre and games, 
which the wife dared not do, and led a 
wider, freer existence in more ways than 
one. 

With it all, she was ever under a strict 
})olice sui)ervisi()n. R(‘gistration and li- 
censing, of wliich the aediles were in 
charge, was a rigid requirement. Each 
prostitute must possess the licentia 
stupri, antecedent of the “Yellow 
Ticket’’; and failure to register or pay 
the fee according to Justinian entailed 
a heavy fine and expulsion from the 
city. Brothels were not permitted to 
open before three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and must be closed by one in the 
morning. Regulations regarding cos- 
tume were also strenuously enforced. 

In addition to the housed j)rostitutes 
and others directly under police super- 
vision, there were at Rome a number of 
erratim scorta, or vagrant women, who 
did not interest the authorities particu- 
larly, save when a crime in which they 
might be implicated had been com- 
mitted. Prostitutes of the lowest class 
were carefully watched in this respect. 

Cf. tho **honum meretricium* * (q, v,)» 
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Occasional prostitution, at Rome as in 
Greece, was to be met with among the 
dancers, flute-players, and their kind, 
the saltatriceSf fidicinae, tihicinae, etc. 
These were mostly foreign women, from 
Egypt or Asia, and the police kept a 
wary eye on them. 

The number of strata in Roman pros- 
titution is indicated by the numerous 
Latin terms for prostitute, each hinting 
at a different social loved, habitat, or 
mode of life. These terms are highly 
j’ovealing for the histor}" of prostitution 
in the city of the Caesars, and of pros- 
titution in general. As it would take 
too long to go into them here, the reader 
may be referred to another article in 
this work. 

The locale of Roman prostitution pro- 
vides another interesting study. Bar- 
ber-shops,^"’ bake-shops, wine-shops (the 
fahernae wcriioriac) , inns (cauponae) ^ 
lodging-houses (deversorio) , all were, or 
came to be, the prostitute's favored 
haunts.^'’ The baths were another re- 
sort, as Juvenal and Ovid let us see. So 
were the fnrnices, the arches or vaults of 
the Circus, which have given us our 
word, fornication. The women some- 
times lived in tents near the ('ircus. 
The conditions that may be envisaged 
remind one strongly, in many respects, 
especially as regards the taverns and 
lodging-houses, of early-century condi- 
tions in New York (Tty, under the old 
Baines Law and the system of “police 
regulation,’’ conditions such as will be 
found described in the New York Com- 
mittee of Fifteen report, ])repared in 
1902,"’ or in the Kneeland study.®" 

The early Roman republic had known 
a certain puritanical austerity in mat- 
ters of sex, an attitude personified by 
Cato the Censor. It is as the Christian 

Cf. the part played in modern prostitution 
by massage and beauty parlors, maiiieure shops, 
etc. 

See ERO'nc Tradi-:s. 

The Social Evil, with special reference to 
conditions existing in the city of New Yoric; 
a report prepared {in 1003) under the direction 
of the Committee of Fifteen^ New York and 
London, 1912. 

Op. cit.f note 34, above. 


era draws near that things begin to 
change, until, in the Augustan Age, we 
find the leading poets of the time, Hor- 
ace, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid 
and Martial, becoming, often, the chron- 
iclers of prostitution, as the poets of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century France 
were to be, and reflecting in their work 
that erotic depletion and insatiable pas- 
sion for promiscuity which is the stigma 
of sexual life in Imperial Rome. Hor- 
ace’s “light and easy” loves (the ‘^Cu- 
pido sordidus^’) are the fashion of the 
day; and it is the author of the Odes 
and Epodes who pictures for us the 
witch-doctors of love, the sagae, with 
their philtres, their charms and spells, 
their gruesome, obscene and grotesque 
rites. 

Then come the orgies of the Emperors, 
or which we may read in Suetonius and 
elsewhere, the baths, the banquets (the 
coniissafiones) , the dinners of a Trimal- 
chio as described by Petronius, the fel~ 
laforcs and fetlafrices, the corrupters of 
infants, etc., etc., with the Emperor, in 
the person of Caligula, instituting a 
vcciigaU or prostitute’s tax, on the one 
hand, and on the other, turning his own 
palace into a combined brothel and 
gambling-house. Until Salvianus, the 
fifth century Christian, could observe 
that the distinction between the decent 
woman and the prostitute had been ab- 
solutely obliterated. 

The status of the Roman wife was not 
greatly different from that of the Greek 
matron. Roman marriage, especially as 
symbolized by the confarreafio, was a 
bond replete with dignity ; but the 
wife’s sphere was limited still to child- 
bearing and the affairs of the home, 
lighter amusements and intellectual pur- 
suits being forbidden her ; nor was there 
any more of an amorous-emotional re- 
lation between husband and wife than 
there was with the Greeks. The Ro- 
man male’s attitude toward sex in gen- 
eral, whether represented for him by 
wife, concubine, mistress or courtezan, 
is one marked by a deliberately culti- 
vated emotional frigidity, as with the 
poet, Horace, who confesses that he pre- 
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fers intercourse with prostitutes to the 
bother connected with liaisons of an- 
other sort. This shunning of a deeper 
emotional basis, coupled with a sexual 
over-vitality, if anything, goes a con- 
siderable way toward explaining the 
trend of later Roman civilization. 

We have had, now, a view of prosti- 
tution down to, and for some little dis- 
tance beyond, the coming of Christian- 
ity.^® It was a sexually exhausted, at 
once satiated and depleted world that 
the first Christians knew, one in which, 
to emplo}" the words of St. Paul, cham- 
bering” and ''wantonness” were rife, 
along with sodomy, bestiality and every 
manner of perversion ; it was one in 
which the original cosmogonic principle 
of Eros had long since given way to the 
E rotes and Cupidines of an unveiled 
lust.®® What would this weird new 
evangel out of a Judean manger, with a 
crucified God, have to say to it all? 
How would it be affected by the world 
it had to confront ? What would it have 
to offer to womankind? What w’ould 
its verdict be on the question, already 
ages old and sufficiently beset with 
thorns, of the traffic in human lust? 

Prostitution in the Middle Ages; At- 
titude of Roman Law and Christianity ; 
Prostitution and the Problem of Evil; 
St. Louis^ Attempt at Abolishment ; Ef- 
fect of the Crusades; Women, Chivalry, 
and the Clergy. — With prostitution 
strongly entrenched, Christianity came 
with a new stress on the dignity of the 
soul of man, and upon the human body 
as the soul’s temple, which was not to 
be defiled. The early Christian Em- 
perors proceeded to subject prostitution 
to certain modifications; but their ef- 
forts were none too successful. Con- 

On the general question of prostitution in 
antiquity, see I wan Bloch, Die scxuelle Frage 
im Altertum und ihrc Bedeutung f ar die Gegen- 
wari, Referat, gehalten auf dein Internatio- 
nalen Kongress fiir Mutterschulz und Sexual- 
reform, in Dresden, am 29 September, 1911, 
Berlin, 1912. Sec also Edmond Dupouy, Pros- 
titution in antiquity ; its connection with vene- 
real disease, a study in social hygiene, Cin- 
cinnati, 1895. With the latter, cf. the article 
referred to in note 52, above. 

See Literature and Love. 


stantine is a case in point. About all 
that he was actually able to accomplish 
was to forbid the sale of Christian slaves 
for purposes of debauchery. He also 
made unnatural vice punishable by 
death. Theodosius the Younger partly 
abolished the vectigal, and in accordance 
with his enactments, keepers of houses 
were first to be lashed and then expelled 
from the city. But at best, this did not 
stamp out individual prostitution. The 
Theodosian Code was in force down to 
the end of the Middle Ages, being rig- 
orously applied by Justinian. Theo- 
dosius’ successors made few additions; 
they were, for the most part, content 
with increasing the penalties for viola- 
tions, which were becoming all the time 
more frequent. 

A good approach, if one wishes to 
grasp the spirit of the Roman law in 
the matter, is to observ^e its wavering 
attitude toward the question of a pros- 
titution tax. Theodosius II. had sup- 
pressed the tax on procurers, and had 
denounced the negligent policy of his 
predecessors in this regard.®^ Yet, the 
courtezan still paid her tribute. As far 
back as the reign of Alexander Severus, 
the vectigal had been hypocritically 
transformed into a "lustral” or "puri- 
fication” tax. This has reference to 
the Roman custom of offering a general 
purification sacrifice at the end of every 
lustrum, or five-year period, at the close 
of the census-taking.®^ The aurum 
lustrale was a tax levied, not only on 
brothel-keepers, but also on petty shop- 
keepers, usurers, etc.,®‘‘ but it came to 
be thought of especially as a tax on 
prostitution, the idea being that the 
money taken in by the state from such 
a source was to be "purified” through 
its employment for public works. Un- 

Prolegomena to the De Leonibus, a.d. 439. 

This was offered by the censors for the 
people. The offering consisted of an ox, sheep, 
or swine. Cf. Livy, 1, 44, etc. The lustrum 
was sometimes omitted; see Livy, 3, 22, etc. 

On the auri lustralis coactor, or collector 
of the lustral tax, see the Institutiones Gruteri, 
347, 4. Collatio lustralis: Codex Theodosianus, 
13, tit. 1. Lustralis, as term for collector: 
Institutiones Fabretti, p. 426, n. 458. 
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der the Christian Constantine, this was 
known as the chrysargyrium,** or 
“gold and silver’’ revenue.®*^ The dis- 
tinction between the aurum lustrale and 
the chrysargyrium was one of name, 
chiefly. And we hear the first of the 
Christian Emperors being reproached 
by the Greek historian, Zosimus, for 
having added to the prostitute ’s burden. 

Finally, in the reign of Anastasius, 
the chrysargyrium was definitely, and 
dramatically, wiped out, with a public 
burning of the charters of authoriza- 
tion. Wiped out? It still lingered on, 
down to Justinian’s day, although the 
latter carefully avoids specifying it in 
the tax regulations.®® The general atti- 
tude of Justinian was a lenient one; 
and in this, there has been seen the in- 
fluence of his wife, who was an actress. 

The Roman law was to provide the 
basis for the regulation of prostitution 
throughout the greater part of Europe. 
Down to the Council of Lilian, the 
canonical legislators made no additions 
to the Justinian corpus. The truth is, 
the Church consistories tacitly accepted 
prostitution as a necessary evil, one 
which must be endured, if greater ones 
were to be obviated. The tendency of 
the whole question was to become merely 
part of a larger Problem of Evil in a 
God-created world, a problem with 
which Aquinas was to wrestle. St. Au- 
gustine’s position on the question of 
prostitution has become famous: “Take 
the prostitute out of human life, and 
you leave everything a prey to the whirl- 
wind of passion ; put her in the matron ’s 
place, and you bring dishonor and dis- 
grace upon the latter.”®® (We have 
here, again, the thought of the respect- 
ably married or “good” woman.) 

It was at the Council of Milan, in the 
episcopate of St. Charles Borromeo, that 
an article dealing with prostitution was 
introduced into the text of the Ap- 

The Greek word, a dubious one, is given 
by lexicographers as meaning a gold-mine. 

Corpus^ Bk. X, section 19. 

^^**Aufer meterices de rehus humanism tur^ 
haveris omnia lihidinihus; constitue matro- 
narum loco, lobe ao dedecore dehonestaveris.** 


ostolic Constitution,®^ one that was 
reflective of the jurisprudence of Theo- 
dosius and Justinian.®® By this new 
provision, the bishops of Christendom 
were commanded to watch over the cos- 
tume, the haunts and habitat of the 
Meretrix, and to see to it that the courte- 
zan’s abode was removed from the ca- 
thedral and the frequented quarters. 
“This police measure is especially rec- 
ommended to the enlightened piety of 
princes and magistrates.” Those who 
practised the trade of procurer were to 
be expelled. The trend of the or- 
dinance, in short, is in the direction of 
state regulation of prostitution, with an 
ecclesiastical sanction. 

It is interesting to compare that con- 
tinence preached by Paul with the 
Church’s developing attitude toward the 
state and the prostitute. It is true, the 
earlier Church had prescribed excom- 
munication for those fathers or mothers 
who sold their own daughters for lustful 
purposes, and for all those who plied the 
lenocinium; but when all is said, the 
Church came no nearer than did the 
Roman codices to outlawing the fact of 
prostitution. It merely displayed a for- 
givingness toward the IMagdalen, by pro- 
viding that the ex-prostitute, married to 
a Christian, was to be received into the 
community of the faithful ; ®® and it also 
enacted a penalty of eternal excommuni- 
cation for the doing away with offspring 
born out of Wedlock. 

There is a sense in which the Middle 
Ages may be said to have begun in Gaul, 
with the mingling of Roman civilization 
and northern barbarism. The Gauls, as 
we have seen, were not addicted to guest 
prostitution; and there was equally no 
place for religious prostitution in Druid- 
ism. The manners of the tribesmen of 
northern and western Europe were, on 
the whole, fairly pure. Readers of Cae- 
sar’s Gallic War will recall the passage 
on the morals and customs of the an- 
cient Germans; the habit, for instance, 

De meretricibus et leonihus^ tit. 65, 

A translation will be found in Lacroix, 
Part ii. Chapter vi (end). 

Council of Toledo^ 750 a.d. 
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which the sexes had of bathing nude to- 
gether in streams. This rigidity was to 
be relaxed with the coming of the Ro- 
man legions ; but up to their appearance, 
prostitution was not tolerated. The 
Franks were particularly hard on the 
woman taken in adultery, whom they 
punished with death. Such prostitution 
as did exist took the form of concubi- 
nage and polygamy. Charlemagne is an 
illustrious example, with his four wives 
and half-dozen concubines. It is worthy 
of note that the Salic Law contained no 
l)ro vision on the score of i)rostitution. 

It was with the ordinance of 
Louis VIII of Prance that prostitution 
achieved recognition by the north- 
Kuropean state; and it was under 
Philippe-Anguste that the Rol drs ri- 
bands, or ]\laster of the Revels, in reality 
a superintendent of prostitutes, came to 
court. It was not long before prostitu- 
tion was rife in the convents and monas- 
teries, as evidenced by a letter of St. 
lloniface to Pope Zachary; while such 
crimes as infanticide and bestiality, by 
common report, were of almost daily 
occurrence. The state’s efforts, mean- 
while, were confined to the restriction 
of brothels to certain streets and cpiar- 
ters, and to the collection of the prosti- 
tution tax. From all of which, it may 
be seen that state regulation” was well 
under way before the time of St. Louis 
(Louis IX). 

When France’s saintly king returned 
from the Crusades, he at once set about 
the combating of prostitution, with the 
weapon that seemed to him most ef- 
fective and heaven-sent, namely, re- 
ligion, backed by the might of the state. 
He was determined that the scourge, 
for as such he envisaged it, should be 
wiped out once and for all; and in De- 
cember, 1254, we find him issuing a 
decree abolishing prostitution and ban- 
ishing jjrostitutes. There is observable 
in St. Louis’ attitude much of the spirit 
of the modem Calvinist or other Prot- 
estant reformer, who turns to the state 
as a means of making men righteous by 
law. We have in him, really, the pre- 


cursor of the contemporary vice-commis- 
sioner. 

The pious monarch’s successors were 
far from being so strict as he, and pros- 
titution continued to flourish. The 
Courts of Miracles provided one asylum 
for it. Any one who would see just 
how widespread and deep-rooted prosti- 
tution was in the later Middle Ages has 
but to inspect such a work as the thir- 
teenth-century Dif des 7'ncs de Paris, 
or to peruse such a poet as Frangois Vil- 
lon. Every woman, legally, was looked 
ui)on as free to dispose of her body as 
she might see fit; it was with the topog- 
ra|)hy of prostitution that the law was 
principally concerned. The supervision 
of prostitutes and their abodes was one 
of the chief functions of the Provost of 
Paris (cf. the Roman aediles) ; and of- 
ficial tyranny and corruption were fre- 
quent. Such repressive measures as 
were taken, the occasional prosecution 
of procurers and procuresses, etc., did 
little more than scratch the surface, in 
effect. In the provinces, prostitution 
was regulated by local custom. 

In connection with Provencal prostitution, 
there is that curious institution, a ])ublie 
brothel in Avignon, founded by the erring 
Queen of Naples. Lacroix (part iii, Chapter 
xvi ) quotes the Proven(;al text of the statutes 
of this establishment. Certain points are of 
special interest, such as the prescribing of the 
red aglet on the jirostitute ’s left shoulder (Sec 
AGLET.), the medical ins[>ection of prostitutes, 
the forbidding of infanticide, and the ex- 
clusion of Jewish patrons.i*^^ The date of the 
ordinance is August 8, 1347. It is striking to 
find in it the essential features, including po- 
lice intervention in brawls, cases of theft and 
the like, which are to be encountered in modern 
French prostitution, as vividly portrayed in 
such a work as Kobcrti’s A la Bcllc-de- 

In any consideration of prostitution 
in the later Middle Ages, the influence 
of the Crusades must be taken into ac- 

100 rp 2 ,e work is by one Guillot ; it was pub- 
lished in 17.')4, by the Abbe Lebeuf, from a 
manuscript discovi’red at Dijon. See Lacroix, 
Part iii. Chapter x. 

This sexual ostracism of the J ews was 
common. Cf. the Venetian documents referred 
to in note 19, above. 

10^ See note 19, above. 
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count. These campaigns in distant 
lands, involving the prolonged absence 
of the fighting male, had much the ef- 
fect that war always does, or such as is 
provoked, in general by the separation 
or partial separation of the sexes and 
by enforced living (as in prison) under 
unnatural conditions. As a result, each 
crusaders^ camp is said to have had its 
])rothel. Geoffrey, monk of Vigeois, re- 
ports a total of 1,500 concubines follow- 
ing the royal army in the year 1180. A 
similar report is given us by Commines, 
of the camp of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Normandy, in 1475. 

Chivalry, the sum of it is, with all of 
its romantic and often artificial exalta- 
tion of womankind, had failed to re- 
move, or even notably to diminish, the 
greatest stain on the sex’s honor, prosti- 
tution. For the ideal of chivalry re- 
mained, very largely — an ideal. Had 
not the troiihaclour been followed by the 
frouvere, whose song, in a society that 
made marriage a purely economic insti- 
tution, was a veritable hymn to adul- 
tery ? And so, in spite of the wearing 
my lady’s favor and the doing of high 
deeds in her name, a process of degen- 
eration had begun by the time of 
Charles VI (1368 or 1380 to 1422), un- 
til Louis Vi’s court preacher, St, Jean 
de Greve, bursts forth into Jeremiah- 
like thunders against the conditions of 
his day. 

The clergy, in the meanwhile, had 
fostered a contempt for the sex. To 
them, woman was an “all-engulfing 
hell”; she was a fax satana, a “brand 
of Satan ’ ’ and the ‘ ‘ gate of hell. ’ ’ This 
attitude was not, precisely, a new one. 
It may be traced back to Valerius’ epis- 
tle, for a long while attributed to St. 
Jerome, the Be conjuge non ducenda; 
Tertullian had indulged in philippics 
against the weaker vessels, and Origen 
had had his doubts as to woman’s soul. 
Then came the student Goliards, or 
Vaganies, who, with their pothouse in- 

^03 Cf . Marie de Champagne : * * Gens mariSs 
Ne sc peuvent Men loyaument Entr’ aimer.** 

10^ Femme est enfer qui tout regoit, Tour 
jours a soif ct toujours hoit,** 


clinations, went the clerics one better. 
The upshot was a body of medieval sat- 
ire, directed at woman’s defenseless 
head, which left her scarcely a shred of 
any virtue whatsoever.^®^ 

The Renaissance is now in the offing; 
and again we may ask, what has it in 
store for woman? What will it say to 
prostitution ? The first flush of the new 
dawn is to be seen in that revival of hu- 
man feeling, which is what it amounted 
to, that began with St. Francis of As- 
sisi. Then came Eleonore of Aquitaine 
and Christine of Pisa and their sisters, 
forerunners of feminism, finding a po- 
etic expression for their novel view of 
woman’s world. It is not, however, un- 
til the full morning of the Renaissance, 
with Marguerite of Navarre and her 
brilliant contemporaries, that woman in 
truth begins to come into her own, 
through the discovery that she has a 
mind, as well as a body and a grudg- 
ingly bestowed soul. Can even this ob- 
literate man’s old, old insult? 

Frost it }(f ion in the Renaissance; Pla^ 
tonism, the New Conception of Woman 
and Love; Courtly Prostitution and the 
Renaissance Courtezan; Catherine de 
Medici^ s Flying Squadron*^ ; the 
Problem Is Complicated by Venereal 
Disease; a Step toward Abolition; Ap- 
pearance of the ^^Kept Woman**; At- 
tempt to MaJee Prostitution *^Safe .** — 
As had been the case when Christianity 
came upon the scene, the Renaissance 
found prostitution in full blast. Never- 
theless, and in spite of the exciting pic- 
ture of prostitution which the Renais- 
sance may be found, or may be made, 
to afford, a change was in the air and 
was working fast. The conception of 
woman might still be very much that 
of the Middle Ages, as summed up in 
the words fragUitas, imprudentia, im- 
beciUitas, or “Frailty, imprudence, sil- 
liness,” and woman might be yet, in the 
eyes of the average man, the “silly 
light-headed creature” which Plato, on 
occasion, had found her to be; but the 

See La satire des femmes dans la poSsie 
lyrique frangaise du moyen dge^ par Th6odore- 
Le Neff, Paris, 1900. 
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doctrine of that same Plato was in the 
end to alter woman ^s destiny, as is 
rendered strikingly evident with Mar- 
guerite of Navarre. In Italy, home of 
the Kenaissance, Platonism was to lead 
to a new conception of love, and of 
woman's role in love and in life; and 
this view, favored by the Italian wars 
and the inevitable conquering of the 
conqueror, was to make its way north- 
ward heyond the Alps, to be acclima- 
tized at such little courts as that which 
Louise of Savoy kept, at Cognac and at 
Amboise, in the atmosphere of w^hich 
Francis I and his sister, ]\Iarguerite, 
were reared. And it all was to come to 
a lustrous fruitage in that scintillating 
*^c()ur dcs (lames^* which Louise’s son, 
the Roi-chevalier, was soon to establish. 

As we look over the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, there would seem 
to be little change apparent at first. 
The period from Francis I to Louis XIV 
would seem to present, if anything, the 
spectacle of a sex-ridden era, with the 
vices of a nation concentrated in the 
glaring light of the court, and with phi- 
landering monarchs providing spicy ma- 
terial for the salacious biographer. This 
impression is corrected somew’hat, w’hen 
we remember that it is in no small part 
due to the recent invention of printing, 
with the consequent greater diffusion of 
chronicles. 

The fact of the matter is, if w’e sur- 
vey carefully the entire field, we shall 
end by perceiving that, with the Ren- 
aissance epoch, prostitution in reality 
enters ui)on a decline, in the sense that 
its grai)h, so to speak, from then to the 
present, is a prevailingly downward 
one; it is like a fever that is slowly, all 
but imperceptibly, but none the less 
surely, subsiding as a result of the ef- 
forts that are made to cure it. A state- 
ment like this may sound a trifle 
strange, when one reflects upon the li- 
centious character of the theatre in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at- 
taining for English readers a well 
knowm peak in Restoration comedy; for 
it is almost always safe to take the the- 
atre as indicative of the morals of a 


people or an age. There are, neverthe- 
less, certain straws in the wind. One of 
these is the fact that the last of the Roi 
des riba ads lived in the reign of Francis 
I. He w^as replaced by a **dame des fil- 
les de joie suivants la cour/* Prostitu- 
tion still exists at court, as we may see 
from the royal account-books of the pe- 
riod, the allowance made for the upkeep 
of the filles de joie; but it exists a little 
less brazenly than had been the case 
before. 

The problem is now complicated by 
the sudden appearance, seemingly and 
mysteriously coinciding with the discov- 
ery of America, of the dread plague of 
syphilis over Europe, the responsibility 
for which, in the names they gave to 
the disease, the nations were to bandy 
back and forth among themselves. As 
a result of the Italian w^ars, wdth which 
the advent of the syphilis also coincided, 
the French blamed it on the Italians, 
and the Italians on the French, etc. 
Francis I Avas a victim of this scourge, 
according to the assertion of Brantome 
and others, w’hich there is good reason 
for accepting ; and the ^ ‘ plague ’ ' or the 
“pox" continued to rage, wdth an in- 
creased intensity, during the reign of 
Henry II. 

Meanwhile, amid the intellectual 
splendor and the w’orldly pomp of the 
Renaissance era, the courtezan has been 
elevated often to a pinnacle, reminiscent 
of the place she occupied as an hetaira 
at Athens, or at the side of the Pharaohs 
of Egypt. Intellectual accomplishments 
as well as beauty are frequently hers, 
and she upon occasion has no little to do 
wdth the direction of the glittering 
world that surrounds her. A mere list 
of names of the w^ell known courtezans 
of the period, most of them no more 
than names now, would require pages. 
At Venice, Aretino, Titian and men of 
similar quality keep their company, and 
ladies of light virtue are the intimates 
of popes and cardinals, kings and em- 
perors. It was under Catherine de 
Medici that prostitution was definitely 
organized as a political tool, in the form 
of that “flying squadron^* of maids of 
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honor which Brantome has described. 

With such facts as these in mind, we 
may appreciate the consternation that 
ensued, when Charles IX (1560-74) 
suddenly decreed that the statutes of 
St. Louis should be enforced. This step, 
an important one in the direction of the 
legal abolition of prostitution in mod- 
ern times, had the effect that the revival 
of a dead -letter law of the sort usually 
does. It was not effective for a good 
while; and most people believed that it 
was impossible to enforce such a sys- 
tem in a large city like Paris. 

Conditions continued much as they 
were before, down to the reign of Louis 
XTV, when, as a result of the ever- 
growing fear of venereal disease, pros- 
titution, at least of the Parisian brand, 
may be said to have entered upon a new 
phase, with the appearance, as a recog- 
nized and thoroughly grounded institu^ 
tion, of the modern ^‘kept woman,*’ who 
as the maUresse has since made so firm 
a place for herself in French life and 
in French psychology. The mistress, 
the **mignonne/* or ‘^sweetie,” came as 
a substitute for the brothel or other 
forms of prostitution that carried with 
them a greater peril; and it was not 
long until the phrase entrefenir une 
fernme/^ along with ** petite amie,^* 
*^hon etc., became a part of daily 

speech. The kept w^oman of this kind, 
it is to be noted, had a higher social po- 
sition than did the ordinary prostitute, 
her status being more nearly equivalent 
to that of the concubine of old. 

With the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, all preoccupation wnth the control of 
prostitution was lost for the time in the graver 
issues of the day, as commonly happens in case 
of war; but prostitution itself continued to 
flourish, not only in France but elsewhere. T. 
Vernor has left us a tract picturing its 
‘‘alarming increase’’ in London at the close 
of the eighteenth century.^®® 

The dread of venereal infection, in the 
interim, from the seventeenth century 

^®® The EvUs of adultery and prostitution; 
with an inquiry into the causes of their pres- 
ent alarming increase^ and some means recom- 
mended for checking their progress^ T. Vernor, 
London, 1792. 


on, is proving more efficacious than mor- 
als in bringing pressure to bear for the 
‘‘regulation” of the traffic in women; 
a new spirit is evident behind the drive 
for state control ; there is a feeling now 
that supervision must be, not merely 
moral, but sanitary, an attitude which 
was to spread throughout Europe in the 
course of the Napoleonic Wars, which 
left a syphilitic trail behind them. This 
point of view crystallizes in the attempt, 
in 1825, on the part of the Societe Beige 
des Sciences Naturelles, to introduce a 
continent-wide system of sanitary regu- 
lation, an effort that is repeated at the 
International Congress of Hygiene, 
meeting in Brussels, in 1852. 

The thought behind these tentatives 
is, that prostitution must be made 
“safe,” i.e., sanitary, for the protection 
of society at large. To the rigid moral- 
ist, there is a certain pusillanimity in 
such a point of view, and this criticism 
is to be voiced ever more loudly as the 
abolitionist movement, which starts 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury or a little after, gains impetus. 
The attitude of England, for instance, 
is significant. She steadily refused to 
adopt regulation in the United King- 
dom; but with that moral nonchalance 
which is characteristic of British im- 
perialism, she unhesitatingly put it into 
effect in her colonies; and in 1864-66, 
we find her enacting special legislation 
on the subject. 

Before taking up the abolitionist movement, 
which lasts over into the present century, the 
reader may be desirous of forming an idea of 
the status and extent of nineteenth-century 
prostitution; in which case, there are certain 
w'orks to which he may turn. Guyot ’s La pros- 
titution, published at Paris (1882), is one. 
J eannel ’s treatise on prostitution in large cities 
during the century, with special reference to 
venereal disease, is another F. J. Behrend ’s 
Die Prostitution in Berlin (Erlangen, 1850) 
will give the German picture. With the last 
mentioned work may be read J. E. Kuhn’s Die 
Prostitution im 19 Jahrhundert,^^^ and Alfred 

107 F. Jeannel, De la prostitution dans les 
grandes vUles au dix-neuvidme si^cle et de 
V extinction des maladies viniriennes, Paris, 
1874. 

10* Fourth edition by Edw. Reich, Leipzig, 
1892. 
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Blaschko’s work of the same title, as well as 
the latter’s Die Verhreitunp der Syphilis in 
Berliji (Berlin, 1892). For prostitution in 
Vienna at the end of the century, see 
Schrank.i^® In Bussia, one of the centers of 
prostitution was the Nizhni Xovj^orod fair.^i® 
For prostitution in England in the middle of 
the century, there is Acton’s treatise 
(1857) ; and Commenges (1897) gives us a 
study of clandestine prostitution in the French 
capital. Works such as these enable us to 
form a fairly comprehensive and accurate idea 
of conditions that met the early abolitionists* 
gaze. In almost all of the tracts and volumes 
that saw the light during the period is to be 
found an accent on the sanitarj” aspect. 

A revulsion against this view was, 
however, not long in coming. The feel- 
ing soon became widespread that state 
recognition, in the guise of a regulation 
implying a toleration, of prostitution 
was a blemish on civilized society, just 
as was African slavery; the “white 
slave,’’ like the black, must be freed. 
As a result, two camj)s were formed, 
composed of the “abolitionists” on the 
one hand and the “regulationists” on 
the other. The question was debated in 
medical congres.ses, and partial reforms 
wen* from time to time adopted. 

Among the leaders of the regulationists in 
America were two physicians, J. Marion Sims 
of New York and Samuel David Gro.ss of Phila- 
delphia, But efforts to put a system of state 
supervision into practice did not prove highly 
successful. The experiment was tried in New 
York City, from 1867 on, and in St. Louis, 
Missouri, from 1870-74. It was abandoned 
in the latter city (1874), although an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to revive it was made two 
years later, when it was found that public 
sentiment was decidedly opposed to the mu- 
nicipality’s having anything to do with the 
commerce in vice. During the four years from 
1870 to 1874, there was a similar and vigorous 
movement for sanitary control in Chicago. 

Die amtlidhen Vorschriften, hetreffend dir 
Prostitution in Wien, von Joseph Schranlc, 
Vienna, 1899. 

See La Prostitution d la foire de Nijni- 
Novgorod, par Mme. Z. Eltziva, Paris, 1894. 
Also: I/O Prostitution en Eussic, par Louis 
Fiaux, Paris, 1895. 

W. Acton, Prostitution, considered in its 
moral, social and sanitary aspects, in London 
and other large cities; with proposals for the 
mitigation and prevention of its attendant 
evils, London, 1857. 

Commenges, La Prostitution clandestine 
d Paris, Paris, 1897. 


Here, the state legislature finally stepped in 
and cut matters short. There was likewise a 
campaign in the District of Columbia to pro- 
cure federal enactments looking to regulation, 
and this was watched with considerable in- 
terest by the country at large, for possible 
national implications; but it did not come to 
anything. Among other American cities which 
experimented with regulation and found it a 
failure may be mentioned San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, St. Paul and Denver. After this, 
the idea fell more and more into disrepute. 

Animated by a constantly increasing 
sense of the social welfare, many of 
those concerned with the problem felt 
that it was more than a simple question 
of prophylaxis, and this feeling was be- 
ginning to take root in the public at 
large. Modern woman, in particular, 
sharing with man the benefits of a 
higher education and enjoying an ever 
greater degree of sexual equality, was 
^^onvinced tliat the sanitary aspect did 
not eov(‘r lior rights in the case; and 
hence it is that we find the question be- 
ing associated, during the years to come, 
with that of feminism and the sufirage. 
It is worthy of note that the leaders of 
the abolition movement, in Europe and 
in America, were in large part wornen.^^^ 
And if prostitution has, indeed, been 
to any degree abolished in the western 
world, this has been due in no small part 
to that housecleaning and housekeeping 
(an economy, in the etymologic sense of 
the word ) which modern woman lias 
taken upon herself, in connection with 
the fight for her sex’s rights, including 
those of the prostitute and other so- 
cially submerged types. 

We are back once more, it may be 
seen, at what would appear at first 

Prostitution und Frauenhewegung, von 
Dr. Friedrich Scholz, Leipzig, 1897; The 
Slavery of Prostitution, a Plea for Emancipa- 
tion, by Maude E. Miner, New York, 1916; 
Women's Suffrage and the Social Evil, by 
Reginald John Cam])bell, siHicch delivered on 
December 17th, 1907, under the au8])ices of 
the Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage, 
London, 1 907 ; The Great Scourge and How 
to End It, by Christabel Pankhurst, London, 
1913; Wie hist du, Weih? Betrachtungen 
iiher Korper, Seele, Sexual-lehen und Erotik 
des Weihes, mit einem Anhange: Die Prosti- 
tution, von Bernhard A. Bauer, Vienna, 1925. 
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glance to be a revival of the old moral 
attitude ; but when we look at it closely, 
we perceive that the morality is no 
longer, as formerly, one inspired by the- 
ology — in fact, moral, with its clinging 
connotations, is hardly the adjective to 
apply to the new point of view, which 
is, rather, social in genesis — a social 
morality, if you like. And it is inter- 
esting to observe the medical profession, 
which at first, not unnaturally, had been 
inclined to favor a sanitary supervision, 
little by little coming around to the 
broader concept. 

The struggle against state control in 
America may be taken as dating, 
roughly, from the year 1876. From 
1895 on, we see associations being 
formed for the combating of regulation. 
Among these were the American Vig- 
ilance Association and the American 
Purity Alliance, the latter, in 1914, to 
be merged with the American Associa- 
tion for Sexual Hygiene (founded in 
1910), as the American Association for 
Social Hygiene (note the transition 
from ‘^sexual” to ^'sociaP’). It was 
early-century conditions in New York 
Pity which led to the organization of 
tlie (\)mmittee of Fifteen (later, the 
Committee of Fourteen), and which in 
1905 resulted in the formation of the 
Association for Sanitary and Moral 
Proi)hylaxis. An idea of those condi- 
tions may be had from the report which 
was pre])ared in 1902, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee of Fifteen.^^^ 
With its host of ponderers, its white 
slave traffic practically untouched by the 
police, and, in general, a prostitution 
that evaded all bounds, finding refuge, 
especially, in cheap hotels and lodging 
houses, the American metropolis pre- 
sented a picture which, as has already 
been pointed out, is not unreminiscent 

See note 87, above. It may be of interest 
to compare the ordinance of P4cs, Hungary, of 
about the same date: Szahalyrcndelet a prosti- 
tucsiorol, Pecs, 1904. For prostitution in 
Switzerland at the same period: Die Prostitu- 
tion in der Schweiz, etc., von Theodor Weiss, 
Bern, 1906. On the subject of prostitution in 
Germany, see 11. Hessen’s Die Prostitution in 
Deutschland, Munchen (without date). 


of conditions in ancient Rome. 

Much of this was due to the weakness 
of the old Raines Law. In 1910, we 
have the formation of a special grand 
jury, with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as 
its foreman, followed by a six months^ 
investigation. The special grand jury 
brought in its report in June, 1910, rec- 
ommending strenuous measures against 
the middlemen of prostitution. Among 
other things, it advised that massage and 
manicure parlors be placed under state 
sanitary control (cf. the barber shop as 
a center of prostitution in other times). 
It also recommended the surveillance of 
children at motion picture shows, etc. 

In September, 1910, the more rigorous 
Page Law w“as enacted ; but it was found 
to be merely another attempt at state 
regulation, and aroused a storm of ener- 
getic protest, led by the Society for 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. The 
repeal of the new measure w^as de- 
manded, but this was not necessary, as 
the law was later held unconstitutional. 
In 1911 came the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, established under the leadership 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; and it was 
under the sponsorship of this institu- 
tion that Flexner began his Continental 
survey, published in 1914. 

An idea of prostitution in the American mid- 
west at about this time may be had from the 
1911 report of the Vice Commission of Chi- 
cago, which may be compared with the New 
York Committee of Fourteen ’s report of 1910 
or the Committee of Fifteen’s report of 
1912,11® and with such works as E. A. Bell ’s 
War on the White Slave Trade (Chicago, 
1909), O. E. Janney’s The White Slave Traf- 
fic in America (New York, 1911), and William 
Burgess’ The World *s Social Evil (Chicago, 
1914). There are, also, the Kneeland report, 
to which allusion has been made, and the 
Medical Record* s study (by Flexner) of pros- 
titution in New York City (1913).ii® 

As to that Europe which Abraham Flexner 
went to study, from the point of view of pros- 
titution, we have an interesting document in 
the report (1914) of an aldermanic committee 
sent by Mayor Carter H. Harrison of Chicago, 
for the purpose of making a similar survey.n^ 

11® Note 35, above. 

11® Note 34, above. 

Ill Control of Vice Conditions in European 
Cities, observations by Alderman Willis O. 
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There is Douglas McMurtrie^s study, purport* 
iug to cover the same ground, which appeared 
in the same year as Flexner A study of 
The Status Present of the Prostitution Ques- 
tion (Washington, 1913) Avas the outcome of 
the International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography, held in Washington, D. C., in 
1912. For a German view, with reference to 
sanitary-legal regulation at this period (1912), 
see Dr. Stephan Leonhard ^s essay, previously 
mentioned and Mehr^s treatise may also 
be cited again.^^o por conditions in various 
European cities prior to the War, there is the 
work of Ch6ry.i2i It is at this period, too, in 
Hannover, that Haldy is making his juridical 
study of the prostitute ’s dwelling-place.^-- 
In June of 1913, the eleventh Congress of the 
International Abolitionist Federation is held 
in Paris, and Miss Wilson reads her paper on 
the economic causes of prostitution .^23 These 
references are here re-assembled for the bene- 
fit of the reader who may wish to construct, 
from works of the period, a conception of the 
state of prostitution, in Europe and America, 
just before the War, which is the period to 
which the Flexner report has reference. 

That report was published in book form, in 
America and in England, and was translated 
into a number of languages. In it, the author 
discusses the question as to whether or not 
prostitution is socially necessary, the psycho- 
logical impulse behind it, and the problem of 
reducing its ravages through education, es- 
pecially sexual education. The motives and 
effects of state control and police supervision 
are duly inspected in the course of the book. 

At this point, something should be 
said as to the form which tolerated pros- 
titution had come to assume in America, 
namely, the custom of the ‘‘segregated 
district,” popularly known as the “red- 
light district,” the “levee,” etc. For 
that segregation is but a species of po- 
lice regulation, cannot be denied. The 
thing is not new. We have watched 
Solon, some centuries before Christ, con- 
fining the lower-class Athenian prosti- 
tutes to the Piraeus, and we have heard 
Church councils legislating to restrict 
the mertrix to certain quarters of the 
town, distant from the cathedral and 

Nance and Alderman Ellis Geiger, embodied 
in a report to Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor, 
Chicago, 1914. 

1 ^® Note 37, above. 

Note 39, above. 

^20 Note 38, above. 

121 Note 40, above. 

12* Note 41, above. 

123 Note 18, above. 


the respectable centers of the popula- 
tion. In the United States, segregation 
had come to be looked upon as indis- 
pensable to the public welfare and or- 
der, the argument being that, if it were 
abolished, the prostitutes would invade 
family residential sections. Once more, 
the ages-old attempt to protect the mod- 
esty of the “good” woman and to pre- 
serve the purity of family life. 

The segregated district was at its height 
in the early years of the present century. In 
1904, every large American city had such a 
district to show. An indication of the amazing, 
almost breath-taking rapidity with which state 
recognition of prostitution was done away with, 
in the course of the following decade, is the 
fact that, by 1919, two hundred leading cities 
had closed their ** districts. A good example 
here is Chicago and its ‘ * Twenty-second Street 
district,” in the old William Hale Thompson 
days. The War doubtless had something to 
do with all this, as it did with ])rohibition ; 
but the change was in the air at the time the 
War began in Europe, in 1914. The point is, 
that in an age of less rapid social movement, 
such a reform would have taken decades or 
even centuries. 

Medical science, all this wdiile, had been oc- 
cupied in discovering and isolating the baccil- 
lus of syphilis and in devising a more effective 
treatment for the venereal plague. 

This brings us clown through the War 
epoch. The War induced a relaxation 
of manners and of morals, at home and 
abroad. The doughboy’s “battle of 
Paris” has long since become famous, 
and we have the documented treatises 
of two French physicians to confirm the 
legend, if confirmation be needed.^”^ 
The Gallic capital became, for the mo- 
ment, something resembling a great Al- 
lied brothel. But the War did one 
thing, at least; it afforded, as has been 
seen, an opportunity for the study of 
the prostitute, her mentality and re- 
actions, as thrown into relief by a time 
of tense social crisis.^^® 

Conditions to-day it may be stated, 
in the leading European cities other 
than Paris, are vastly different from 
what they were twenty or thirty years 
ago. There is a strict legislation against 

^24 Note 42, above. 

228 Note 17, above. 

220 Cf . Corteg, note 46, above. 
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prostitution in England (though it has 
not succeeded in abolishing the prosti- 
tute in London), in Norway, in Den- 
mark, in Holland, and in Switzerland. 
In Norway, the keepers of houses and 
pimps are liable to two years’ imprison- 
ment. In Denmark, the legislation dates 
from 1906. The habitual prostitute is 
there treated as a vagabond, and houses 
of prostitution and places of assigna- 
tion are illegal. Holland is noted for 
its rigorous law against streetwalkers. 
In Switzerland, the law differs in the 
various cantons, but there is a prevail- 
ing strictness ; and at Zurich, those who 
j)rofit from prostitution are subject to 
a fine and to five years at hard labor. In 
pre-IIitlerian Germany, the brothel was 
technically outlawed, but the law re- 
mained for the most part a dead letter. 
Germany, on the other hand, has de- 
voted much study to the subject of pros- 
titution and to the problem of the 
prostitute’s reclamation for society.^'^ 
Facts such as these will serve to explain 
the decided drop which the statistics of 
prostitution, in general, wdll be found 
to show. 

The home of police regulation is still 
France. In Paris, prostitution has for 
long been cloaked in a certain romantic, 
bohemian glamor; but this is no more 
than tinsel and veneer; scrape the sur- 
face, and a degree of sordidness will be 
encountered that is all but incredible. 
(M. Roberti’s novel’"** may be suggested 
again.) Flexner makes something of 
this in his report ; but it is a point which 
should require no stressing for the one 
who has seen but a little of French pros- 
titution at first hand. ^*Maisons closes*^ 
still do an open business, and vagrant 
])rostitution, always one of the most 
dangerous varieties, is also widespread; 
the *‘poule*^ and the ‘‘poule de luxe/^ 
etc., may still be found plying their 
trade in street and cafe and on the cafe 
terrace, in Montmartre, Montparnasse 

^27 Studien zur Erziehungsarheit an verwdhr- 
loaten MMchen, mit Beriicksichtigung der Er- 
fahrungen in Hamhurg-Ohhdorff von Hildegard 
V. Heimann, Hamburg, 1924. 

i-”Note 19, above. 


and other quarters, and in the coulisses 
of the theatre; for theatrical prostitu- 
tion in Prance is by way of being a 
business in itself. France, the short of 
it is, may boast of her civilization and 
her culture, a civilization and a culture 
ivhich, in her heart of hearts, she would 
like to make that of the world; but the 
fact remains, she is suffering still from 
a running sore on her body social — ^the 
phrase, **plaie sociale/* is that of one of 
her own women abolitionist leaders; she 
is the one great nation left that still 
takes an unblushing governmental toll 
on prostitution. 

Coming back home, we find conditions 
here also greatly changed since 1919, 
1920, or thereabouts.’^ And the change, 
to all appearances, is a lasting one, and 
not the result of mistaken premises, as 
prohibition was. To assert that prosti- 
tution in America has been eradicated 
would be the height of absurdity; but 
state tolerance, save where it exists as 
corruption, is apparently dead, and the 
segregated district is definitely gone. 
Nor has this resulted, so far as can be 
seen, in any worse disorders ; family 
residential districts have not suffered to 
any great extent, and the virtue of the 
chaste has not been seriously threatened. 
There has not been, either, that deep, 
wide rumble of popular discontent 
which accompanied the attempted abol- 
ishment of the liquor traffic; for the 
simple reason that, in this case, a de- 
fensible human right has not been in- 
fringed. 

An impression of the new legislative spirit 
with regard to prostitution is to be had from 
the digest of state laws on the subject, pub 
lished (1924) by Dilts and Hathaway 
Spingarn’s Laws Eelating to Sex Morality in 
New York City (1926) may also be recom- 
mended.^®^ 

129 Cf. What Bepresentative Citizens Think 
of Prostitution^ Washington, 1921. 

Digest of the injunction and abatement 
laws of the various states that refer to the so- 
cial evil, prepared by Arlene Dilts and C. Eve- 
leen Hathaway, Legislative Reference Section, 
New York State Library, December, 1924. 

131 Laws relating to sex morality in New 
York City, by Arthur B. Spingarn, revised by 
W. Bruce Cobb, New York, 1926. 
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The reform of prostitution, however, 
like most of its kind, goes only so far, 
and in the end is no more than ameliora- 
tive. Governmental recognition of pros- 
titution may be taken away, the 
“districts” closed; but the procurer’s 
trade somehow goes on. Increasingly 
since the last century, the foe of pros- 
titution has tended to concentrate a 
goodly portion of his tire upon the in- 
terstate (in America) and the interna- 
tional commerce in women and, not 
infrequently, in children as well. With 
regulation out of the way, he was free 
to give yet more of liis attention to this 
phase of the problem ; and with the 
]\Iann Act at home in effective opera- 
tion over a period of years the Ameri- 
can could join with reformers of other 
countries in attacking the evil on an 
international scale, through the mech- 
anism afforded b}" the League of Na- 
tions. !Most civilized countric's now have 
strong legislation on the subject. In 
Britain, for example, there is a very ef- 
fective law which permits an arrest by 
a police officer without warrant, where 
undue masculine influence is suspected. 
The weak point left was the interna- 
tional situation, where there might be a 
question of conflicting national juris- 
dictions; and here, the League’s Women 
and Children’s Committee proved a 
valuable weapon. As has been stated, 
the League reports, appearing from 1922 
on, constitute an enlightening set of 
documents. The first international 
white slave congress had been held at 
London (1889) ; the dates and places of 
succeeding congresses may be had from 
a glance at the bibliography on the 
white slave traffic (see General Bibliog- 
raphy). 

Seeing that modem society has, 
clearly, come to look upon prostitution 
as a social disease, it should be pertinent 
to inquire as to w'hat the two conspicu- 
ously novel forms of social organization 
of the present day, Communism and 
Fascism, as represented, respectively, by 
the Soviet Union and by Italy, have to 
say on the subject. 

Let us take the case of Italy, first. 


Mussolini’s constant cry has been, and 
still is, children, children, more children 
— citizens for the colonial empire of 
which Fascist Italy dreams, soldiers for 
an army indispensable to the realization 
of that dream. We accordingly find 
marriage encouraged, as it is in Hit- 
lerian Germany, and prostitution and 
birth-control alike frowned upon, as in- 
terfering with offspring. As a result, 
there can be no doubt that prostitution 
of the older ()])en and flagrant variety 
has dropped off; but that prostitution 
no longer exists in Italy no one, surely, 
Avould venture to state. The writer of 
the present pa])er made an informal in- 
vesligation of his own on this score, in 
the leading cities of the i)eninsiila, in 
19‘12; and the impression he then gath- 
ered was that vagrant prostitution, in 
cities such as Borne, Milan and Florence 
had greatly increased, as compared with 
the Italy of five years, or even two 
years, before; it was certainly a good 
deal more in evidence ; and one could 
not but feel that this was due to the 
ever-increasing pinch of poverty and 
lowering of the standard of living 
among the working classes of the popu- 
lation. 

As to Bussia, even those unfriendly 
to the new regime will admit that pi-os- 
titution has been obliterated there. A 
recent statement to this effect comes 
from a Spaniard, Bamon J. Sender, in 
his ‘ ‘ Letter on Love from Moscow. ’ ’ 
Senor Sender hai)pens to be a convinced 
Communist ; but he has been resident in 
the Soviet Union over a period of years, 
has gathered his materials at first hand, 
and his good faith is hardly to be ques- 
tioned. He obviously is not attempting 
to touch up the picture. He ])ortrays 
the period of sexual disorder which fol- 
lowed the revolution, due in large part 
to the demoralization of the proletariat 
by the utterly demoralized bourgeoisie 
— it was the women of the upper and 
middle classes who turned prostitutes, 
rather than go to work in shop or fac- 
ias Ramon J. Sender, Carta de Moscii sohre 
el amor (a una muchacha eapanola)^ Madrid, 
1934. 
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tory. Gradually, however — ^with sur- 
I)rising quickness, in fact — as Lenin 
foresaw, the intense work of socialist 
construction, especially that accompany- 
ing the two Five-Year Plans, righted 
matters by absorbing the energy and 
attention of the worker citizens — a 
process, one might say, of sublimating 
the libido, such as occurred in ancient 
Sparta. Soviet civilization, in brief, is 
an athletic one, and it is not strange if 
a ^‘new Puritanism’’ has made its ap- 
pearance there. 

Prostitution in the Soviet Union, the 
truth is, has been not so much outlawed 
as rendered superfluous, through a re- 
moval of the economic cause in the form 
of a grinding poverty, and through a 
radical revision of the marriage and di- 
vorce laws. Since emotional attraction 
may now be gratified Avithout economic 
considerations, the temptation to the 
marketing of emotional indifference no 
longer exists. The legalization of birth- 
control and abortion on the one hand 
and tlie exaltation of maternity on the 
other have had their effect. In other 
countries, many girls are led into pros- 
titution through having been seduced; 
this obviously could not occur in the 
ncAv Russia — a Russia Avhich it is in- 
structive to contrast Avith the one that 
kncAv the old Nizhni Novgorod fair. 

We have observed, noAV, the various 
phases through Avhich prostitution has 
pass(*d, and aat hav^e at the same time 
Avitnessed the evolution of society’s vieAV 
of the evil. We have seen the Jcav 
concerned with the purity of family life, 
the Greek and Roman preoccupied Avith 
the legitimacy of the citizen. We liaA^e 
vicAved prostitution in the Christian 
]\liddle Ages as wrapped up in the prob- 
lem of evil, and treated from a theo- 
logical-moral standpoint. We have 
Avatched the attempt to make prostitu- 
tion “safe” from the point of view of 
sanitation, and have noted the revulsion 
of feeling which this provoked. As 
man’s social consciousness deepened, 
prostitution became a social malady, 
calling for remedial measures social in 
nature. As a consequence of this atti- 


tude, a legal state regulation has prac- 
tically been abolished in all countries 
save France, and the segregated district 
is no more. 

But all along, and from very earliest 
times, we ha\T noticed the presence of 
the economic factor — as far back as the 
days of religious prostitution and the 
dowry-seeking maids of antiquity; and 
we ha\^e heard Schonfeldt and other 
modern authorities stressing poverty as 
a cause, a note that is repeated at the 
Abolitionist Congress of 1913. For 
after a police-supervised prostitution 
and red-light districts have been abol- 
ished, there still remains, in modern ca])- 
italistie civilization — ^the prostitute. 
Ea'ch a driA~e such as Mussolini’s is i)oaa^- 
erless to do aAvay with her. And Ncav 
York City still has its prostitutes. So 
has CA^ery sizeable American city. So 
haA^e London, Berlin, all the large cities 
of the Avestern Avorld.^*'*^ Moscow and 
Leningrad, significantly, have none. 

The present Avriter, hoAvcA^er, has no 
desire to enforce a political point of 
vieAv. Whether or not one belieA’e that 
prostitution, like Avar, is inevitably, in- 
extricably bound up with the capitalist 
system, he must surely noAv admit, in 
the light of contemporary documenta- 
tion, that prostitution is an economic 
disease, to be attacked through a ref- 
ormation of, if not a revolution in, our 
economic system.^^® 

I. Histora" of Prostitution: Les fiUcs 
yubliques de Paris, et la police qui les re git ; 
precM^es d^une notice historiquc sur la pros- 
titution dies les divers peuples de la terre, par 
A. M. (Albert Mont^moiit), F. F. A. Beraucl, 
Paris and Leipzig, 1839; De la prostitution 
en Europe depuis VantiquitS jusqu^d la fin 
du XVIe siecle, par Edouard Auguste- 

Note 18, above. 

13* Cf . Hendrick De Lceuw ’a Sinful Cities 
of the Western World, New York, 1934. 

135 The final word here, it would seem, has 
been said by the prostitutes of Mexico, who, 
according to reports carried by the New York 
newspapers of May 15, 1935, and thereabouts, 
had served notice on the public that they pro- 
posed forming a trade-union of their own and 
applying for membership in the national fed- 
eration! The very definition of prostitution, 
as a vending, is significant. 
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Philippe Rabutaux, avec une bibliographie par 
Paul Lacroix, Paris, 1851; De la prostitution 
dans la viUe de Pai'is, par A. J. P. Parent- 
Duchatelet, Paris, 1857 (a classic work, scien- 
tific in spirit for its time, conclusions in need 
of revision) ; Histoire de la prostitution chez 
tons les peuples du mondCf depuis VantiquitS 
la plus reculee jusqu*d nos jours f par Pierre 
Dufour (Paul Lacroix), Paris, 1851-53 (Brus- 
sels edition, 8 vols., 1851-61) ; History of Pros- 
titution, among all the peoples of the world, 
from the most remote antiquity to the present 
day, by Paul Lacroix (Pierre Dufour) ; trans- 
lated from the Original French by Samuel 
Putnam, revised edition. New York, 1932, 2 
vols, (the original edition of this translation 
was a 3-volume one, published at Chicago, 
1926; it is not to be recommended, as it con- 
tains numerous typographical and other er- 
rors) ; Zur Geschichte, Statistik und Ecgelung 
der Prostitution, von F. S. Hiigel, Vienna, 
1865; History of Prostitution; its extent, 
causes and effects throughout the world, be- 
ing an official report to the Board of Alms- 
house Governors of the City of New York, by 
William W. Sanger, New York, 1869 (revised 
edition. New York, 1898; the most extensive 
work in English, but of little value for recent 
decades); Flexnor’s Prostitution in Europe, 
op. cit., note 33; McMurtrie’s A Study of 
Prostitution in Europe, op. cit., note 37 ; I wan 
Bloch’s Die Prostitution, op. cit., note 50 (the 
most scholarly history of all) ; Fischer’s Die 
Prostitution, op. cit., note 44 ; Cortes ’ La Pros- 
titucion en nuestros dias, op. cit., note 45; 
What Bcprescntative Citizens Think of Pros- 
titution, op. cit., note 129; the League of Na- 
tions reports, from 1922 on (see below) ; 
Boiron’s La prostitution dans Vhistoire, etc., 
op. cit., note 47; Armand, op. cit., note 48; 
article by Putnam, The Psychopathology of 
Prostitution, cited in note 49. In connection 
with ancient prostitution, Bloch’s paper re- 
ferred to in note 89, is not to be overlooked. 
On prostitution in the republic of Venice, in 
addition to the works cited in note 19, see: 
Leggi e memorie venete sulla prostitusione 
fino alia caduta della repuhlica, Venice, 1870- 
72. 

II. Prostitution and Venereal Disease: 
Alfred Blaschko, Hygiene der Prostitution und 
der venerischen Krankheiten (Handhuch der 
Hygiene, Jena, 1893-1901); Blaschko, Welche 
Aufgahen erwachsen dcm Kampf gegen die 
Geschlechtskrankheiten aus dem Kriege, Leip- 
zig, 1915; Conference Internationale pour la 
prophylaxis de la syphilis et des maladies 
v6neriennes, Brussels, 1899 {compte rendu des 
siances) ; Ernst Carl Edouard Camille von 
During, Prostitution und Geschlechtskrank- 
heiten, Berlin, 1916 (cf. note 27) ; F. Deutieke, 
Die Prostitution vom Standpunkte der Sosial- 
hygiene aushetrachtet, Vienna, 1900; L6on Le 
Fort, De la prostitution dans ses rapports 
avec la propagation des maladies vindriennes, 


Paris, 1888; Edmond Dupouy, Prostitution in 
antiquity, its connection with venereal diseases, 
a study in social hygiene (translation from 
the French; cf. note 89), Cincinnati, 1895; 
Status presens of the Prostitution question, In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, Washington, 1912, Washington, 1913 ; 
with special reference to state sanitary super- 
vision; Leonhard, op. cit., note 39; F. Eiike, 
Die Prostitution, ein Beitrag zur bffentlichen 
Sexualhygiene und zur staatlichen Prophylaxe 
der Geschlechtskrankheiten, eine socialmedici- 
nische Studie, Stuttgart, 1899; Conference in- 
ternationale pour la prophylaxie de la syphilis 
et des maladies venericnnes, Brussels, 1899- 
1900 (a valuable compilation) ; Be port of the 
Royal Commission on the Contagious Diseases 
Act, London, 1871; Aaron E. Powell, The State 
of Prostitution, a paj)cr read before the section 
on public health of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York, 1894; against state sani- 
tary supervision: Angel M. Gimenez, Contra 
la reglamentacidn de la prostitucion, abolicidn 
de las ordenanzas municipales y prophylaxis 
de las enfermedades venereas, proyectos y dis- 
cursos pronunciados en el concejo deliberante 
de Buenos Aires del 7 de enero, 16, 19 y 21 de 
mayo de 1919, y textos de las ordenanzas 
sancionadas, etc., Buenos Aires, 1919; the work 
of Von During, note 27; and that of Niehaus, 
note 26. 

For the effect, in one country, of the abol- 
ishment of police supervision on venereal dis- 
ease, see E. Ehlers (Dr.), Les maladies 
venerienncs d Copenhaguc et VahoJiiion du 
controle. de la prostitution en Danemark, I’aris, 
1909. 

III. Police Regulation or Prostitution : 
Paul Gemahling, La reglementation adminis- 
trative dc la prostitution jugee d*apres les 
faits, new edition, Paris, 1933 {La failhte d'un 
systeme, la reglementation de la prostitution 
d'apr^s les faits, Bordeaux, 1927); Henry P. 
De Forest, Prostitution ; personal observations 
of police methods of dealing with prostit iiiion 
in Germany, Brooklyn, 1908; Bortolo Belotti, 
Politica del Costume, studi c saggi, Milan, 
1924; John Chapman, Prostitution, govern- 
mental experiments in controlling it, London, 
1870; William Lloyd Garrison on State Regu- 
lation of Vice, New York, 1879; La Prosti- 
tution; enquetc; discours de Draguignan 
{extrait), par Georges Clennmceau ; . . . 
Faut-il aholir la prostitution r^glementee? par 
Maurice Hamel, Paris; Anton Baumgarten, 
Polizei und Prostitution, Archiv f. Kriminal- 
Anthropologie u. Kriminalistik, Leipzig, 1902, 
V. 8, pp. 233-247 (cf. note 23); Louis Fiaux, 
La police des moeurs, Paris, 1888; Schmdlder, 
Die Bestrafung und polizeiliche Behandlung 
der gewerbsmdssigen Unzucht, Diisseldorf, 
1892; G. Drouineau, La rdglcmentation de la 
prostitution. Revue d ’Hygiene, Paris, 1898, pp. 
508-14; Yves Guyot, Prostitution under the 
regulation system, French and English, trans- 
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luted from the French by E. B. Truman, Lon- 
don, 1884; E. Skandha, La prostitution et la 
police des moeurs, Bevue Blanche, Paris, 1902, 
V. 29, pp. 49-62; Frederick Bussell Sturgis, 
Prostitution: Its Suppression or Control, New 
York, 1901 ; Kurt Wolzcndorff, Polizei und 
Prostitution, Tubingen, 1911; S. Amos, A com- 
parative survey of laws in force for the prohi- 
bition, regulation, and licensing of vice in 
England and other countries; with an appendix 
giving text of laws and legislation on the sub- 
ject, London, 1877 ; Reglamento para el regi- 
men de la prostitucidn rn la ciudad de la 
Ilahana, Havana, 1899; Josephine Elizabeth 
Grey Butler, The New Era, containing a retro- 
spect of the history of the regulation system 
in Berlin, Liverpool, 1872; see the Pecs, Hun- 
gary, ordinance referred to, note 114; Boiron, 
op. cit., note 47; Maurice Vcillard, La Prosti- 
tution, etude critique de droit compare, (dis- 
sertation), Nyon, 1918; Eduardo Albanell Mc- 
Goll, Legislaeidn sohre proxenetismo y delitos 
afnies . . . trabajo de seminario realisculo du- 
rante el alio 1931 en el aula de derecho penal 
. . . de la facultad de derecho y ciendas so- 
ciales de Montevideo, Montevideo, 1932; C. J. 
Leour, La Prostitution d Prais et d Londres, 
3rd edition, Paris, 1882 (an excellent account 
of Parisian regulation ) ; Benjamin Tarnowsky, 
Primtitution und Abolitionismus, Hamburg, 
1890; for recent American state and New York 
City laws, see the works referred to in notes 
130 and 131; for an eighteenth cmitury ilis- 
jmtation on the Icnocinium, see; De Lenocinio, 
praeside Augustino Leysero . . . disputabit 
Joannes Fridericus lAider, Vitembergac, Stanno 
Tzsch ted rich la no, 1737. 

Other works on the subject of regulation are: 
(t. Jacob, Die l*rosfii iition und Hire pohseiliche 
lichampfuug, Lei])zig, 1898; Jules Bluzet, 
Etude socinle, la pro-ditution officielle et la 
police des moeurs (without name of place), 
1903; Taicien Butte, liapport sur un projet de 
reiflv mental ion de la prostitution, Paris, 1908 
(tills is a rejiort on a ^‘jilan” for regulation) ; 
A. Neisser, Nach welcher Jiichtung liisst .sich 
die Iteglemeutierung der Prostitution reformi- 
eren?, Leipzig, 1903 (on the question of a 
“reformed^’ regulation); on the ])owers of 
the state with reference to prostitution: 
Schmolder, Staat und Prostitution, Berlin, 
1900; also, Heinrich Severus, Prostitution und 
Staatsgeiralt, Dresden, 1899; B. Decantc, La 
lutte contra la Prostitution, Paris, 1909. 

IV. White Slave Traffic: For a bibliog* 
raphy, see White Slave Act, a list of biblio- 
graphical references, Washington, 1930; also: 
Repertoire bibliographique sur la prostitution 
et la traite des blondics, par Jean Masure, 
Brussels, 1925. For the injunction and abate- 
ment laws of the various states, in America, 
consult the Dilts and Hathaway digest (note 
130). In addition to the works by Janney 
and Bell, listed above, in the body of this 
article, the following general treatises may be 


noted : Ben6 Berenger, La repression de la 
traite des blanches, Paris, 1907 ; Berenger, La 
traite des blanches et le commerce de l*ob- 
seSnite, Conferences diplomatiques interna- 
tionales du 15 juillet et du 18 avril, 1910, 
Paris, 1910; G. C. Buzzatti, Les conferences 
de Paris centre la traite des blanches et la 
litUrature obscene (18 avril-4 mai, 1910), 
Paris, 1910; Alfred S. Dyer, The European 
Slave Trade in English Girls, a narrative of 
facts, London, 1880; Esclave blanche, disoours 
prononces contre la reglementation de la pros- 
titution, par Mme. Avril de Sainte-Croix, M. 
Augagneur et M. Bist, Alemjon, 1913; Docu- 
ments diplomatiques, conference internationale 
pour la repression de la traite des blanches, 
Paris, 1902; Albert Ilaclifeld, Der Mddchen- 
handcl und seine Belcdmpfung im Volkerrecht, 
Potsdam, 1913; H. Wilson Harris, Human 
Merchandise ; a study of the international traf- 
fic of women, London, 1928, 1932; Ben4 Le- 
baut. La Traite des Blanches, Paris, 1902 ; 
Paulina Luisi, La trata de blancas; conferencia 
leida bajo la presidenoia de S.A.B. la Serma. 
Infanta Isabel de Borbdn . . . sesion del dia 
7 de marzo de 1921, Madrid, 1921; Persowil 
experiences in rescue work, by Mrs. Charlton 
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on how to prevent the traffic in girls, edited by 
Mrs. M. A. McKenzie, Introduction by Clar- 
ence E. Webb, San Francisco, 1914 ; The White 
Slave Market, by Mrs. Archibald MacKirdy 
(Olive Christian Malvery) and W. N. Willis, 
London, 1912; Attilio Parezzoli, Lo statuto 
della societa delle nazioni e la tratta delle 
bianehe. Borne, 1919; Leopold Bosenack, Zur 
Bekampfung des M ddchenhandels, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1903; Alexander de Werth, Die neusten 
Forschungsergebnisse uber den internation- 
alen Mddchenhandel und die Prostitution, So- 
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International Congress for the Suppression of 
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gress), London, 1889; Transactions of the In- 
ternational Congress on the W’hite Slave Trade, 
held in London on the 21st, 22nd and 
2Srd of June, 1899, at the invitation of the 
National Vigilance Association, London, 1899; 
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ence internationale pour la rSpression de la 
traite des blanches, rapports sur les questions 
soumises par le gouvernement frangais aux 
ddlibcrations de la conference, juillet, 1902, 
Paris, 1902; Correspondence respecting the In- 
ternational Conference on the White Slave 
Traffic, held in Paris, October, 1906, London, 
1907 ; Deuxidme confdrencc internationale pour 
la repression de la traite des blanches, Paris, 
18 avril-4 mai, 1910, Paris, 1910; The Fifth 
International Congress for the Suppression of 
the White Slave Traffic, London, 1913; Report 
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La repression de la ^*traite des blanches*' en 
Egypt, etc., Brussels, 1910; Fritz Schneider, 
Der Mddchenhandel und seine Beldmpfung 
insbesondere nach schweiserischem Mecht, 
Anrau, 1929. 

On the white slave traffic, also see: Otto 
Henne am Rhyn, Prostitution und Madehen- 
handel, neue Enthiillungen aus dem Sllavcn- 
leben U'cisser Frauen und Mudehen, Leipzig, 
1900-?; and for juridical treatises: Rudolph 
Bosse, Der Mddchenhandel nach dcutschen 
Strafrecht, Gandersheim, 1912; and Julian 
Juderias, reglementacidn de la prosiitu- 

cion y la trata de blancas,'* in the Bevista de 
Legislaoion y Jurisprudencia, Madrid, 1909; 
and finally, for an early-century historical and 
analytical survey: Per Mddchenhandel, seine 
Geschichte und sein Wesen, Berlin, 1904. 

V. League of Nations Repokts: Summary 
of annual reports f(tr 1922, received from gov- 
ernments, relating to the traffic in women and 
children. League of Nations Publications, 1924, 
Ser. 4, no. 4; Traffic in women and chddren, 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly, the Coun- 
cil and the Traffic in Women and Children 
Committee, 1920-29, Geneva, 1929; Abstract 
and reports from governments on the system 
of licensed houses as related to traffic in 
women and children; additional information 
from countries where the systim of hcenstd 
houses has been abolished, 1929, Ser, 4, no. 2; 
Report of the Special Body of Experts on the 
Traffic in Women and Children, Geneva, 1927 ; 
Traffic in Women and Children Committee, 
Study of laws and regulations with a view to 
protecting public order and health in coun- 
tries where the system of licensed housis has 
been abolished, Geneva, 1930, League of Na- 
tions Publications, 1930, Ser. 4, no. 5; Traf- 
fic in women and children, report on the 
international women's associations, by Mme. 
Avril de Sainte-Croix, League of Nations Pub- 
lications, 1925, Ser. 4, no. 15; Records of the 
International Conference on the Traffic in 
Women and Children, etc., Geneva, 1921 (ses- 
sions of June 30 to July 5, 1921) ; Records 
of the Diplomatic Conference Concerning the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full 
Age, Geneva, October 9th to 11th, 1933, League 
of Nations Publications, 1933, Ser. 4, no. 6. 

VI. Causes of Prostitution: see the works 
cited in notes 15, 18 and 29; and especially, 
for prostitution as a social disease, the work of 
Hirsch, cited, note 23. On the prostitute ^s 
mentality: opera cit., notes 16 and 17. On 
the relation of prostitution to crime : opera 
cit., notes 21 and 23. Prostitution and alco- 
holism : op. cit., note 22. The prostitute ^s 
dwelling-place: Haldy, op. cit., note 41. War 
and prostitution : opera cit., note 42 ; Mertz, 
op, cit., note 17 ; Blaschko work cited above, 


under police regulation. Prostitution and the 
law: Ulpianus, Digesta (Libri Pandectarum) ; 
Boiron, op. cit., note 47; opera cit., notes 14, 
26, 41, 130; Gimenez, work cited above, under 
venereal disease; Belotti, Amos, and especially, 
Vcillard and McColl, works cited above, under 
police regulation (see, also, ibid., the Havana 
code and Parezzoli on the League of Nations 
statute) ; and the works by Hachfeld and 
Schneider, cited above, under white slave traf- 
fic. On the legal aspects, sec also the works of 
Schmolder and Severus, cited above (under 
j)olice regulation), and those by Bosse and 
Juderias, cited above (under white slave traf- 
fic). On the evolution of prostitution, op. cit., 
note 82. Prostitution and feminism: opera 
cit., note 113. 

VII. l*ROSTITUTION IN LITERATURE AND IN 
Art: De la Prostitution dans la litteraturc, 
par Maurice Hamel et C. Tournier, Nice, 1927 ; 
La misrre sociale de la femme, peintures, 
des.nns, estampes, exposition, S—23 juin, 1909, 
au proft de I'oeuvre dcs lihcrecs de Saint- 
Laxarc, Galcrics Devembez, Paris, 1909. 

VITI. Would War and Prosittution: for 
prostitution at Paris during the War, Les 
maisons de prosi itntion de Paris pendant la 
guerre, par Leon Bizard, Poitiers, 1922; In- 
dications sur la prostitution vulgivaguc d 
Paris depuis le debut de la guerre, par Le 
Pileur, Paris, 1918. For a German view of 
the War and venereal disease, see: Wclche 
Aufgaben erwachsen dem Kampf gegen die 
Geschlechtslraiilhcitcn aus dem Kriege, von 
Alfred Blaschko, Leipzig, 1915. One thing 
that the War did, in connection with large 
military encam])ments and ports of embarka- 
tion, Avas to afford the social pathologist an 
unrivaled opportunity for a study of the men- 
tality and reactions of the prostitute. See: 
Mental deficiency of Prostitutes ; a study of 
delinquent women at an army post of embarka- 
tion, by Paul A. Mertz, Washington, 1919. 
An important survey of the ivhole subject 
is Magnus Hirschfeld's Sittengeschichte des 
Weltlcrieges (magnificently illustrated), Leip- 
zig und Wien, 1930. 

S. P. 

PROSTITUTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Prostitution in this country 
has boon characterized by our changing 
social frontiers. The colonists of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States 
brought their families and established 
homes. Sexual irregularities were there 
sporadic, and were not marked by pro- 
miscuity nor venality. Puritan repres- 
sion, patriarchal authority and social 
conventions were occasionally flouted; 
but commercialized prostitution was ex- 
ceptional. 
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In the old South, the presence of 
many indentured white servants and 
Negro slaves tended to weaken domestic 
institutions. Masters were able to dis- 
j)ose of the persons of their retainers, 
and often regarded Negroes as cattle. 
Human stock breeding and concubinage 
were common. Colored people were 
without permanent marital rights, and 
often drifted into loose sexual relations. 
There are two million miilattoes in the 
United States, whose mixed parentage 
indicates the extent of lax racial con- 
tacts. 

Rapid migration to western territory 
broke many families. Sometimes years 
elai)sed without word from relatives. 
Meanwhile, temporary or new alliances 
were formed. Men and women shifted 
in and out of camps and settlements, 
seeking what companionship they could 
find. Romantic attachments, abandon- 
ment and desertion left many persons to 
solace themselves Avith whatever ])rotec- 
tion the situation afforded. Women 
Avere at a jireraium as mates on the 
frontier; and in the settlements, some of 
those without a man to help support 
them, found lonely visitors a source of 
income. Sporting houses and cribs ap- 
peared in trading centers and mining 
camps. 

When hordes of immigrants began to 
})our into eastern ports, many unat- 
tached young people Avere stranded in a 
strange environment. As foreign serv- 
ants, laborers and clerks they Avere not 
welcomed in native homes. So they 
sought amusement and comfort in as- 
semblies and rendezvous. Many of them 
came from countries AA^here gallantry 
and prostitution were familiar social 
forms of diversion. Some of these alien 
men and Avomen grasped at this oppor- 
tunity to make a living and gain recog- 
nition. To the natives, imported vice 
seemed more piquant and less reprehen- 
sible than the homespun article. So we 
received a fresh lot of prostitutes and 
pimps with each wave of immigration. 

As cities began to grow about centers 
of trade and industry, swarms of boys 
and girls from the back country moved 


in to find jobs and wider opportunities. 
Many of them were unsophisticated and 
eager for ncAV experience. The town 
offered a wide field for adventure and 
exploitation. Commercialized recrea- 
tion and vice attracted some. It seemed 
an easy way to get enjoyment, to make 
money, or even to win prestige. Thus 
many of our people turned from 
straightened paths of conventional mo- 
rality, and. sought release in the gay life 
of the city. Prostitutes and their pa- 
trons made open towns their headquar- 
ters. Sometimes business men and 
officials encouraged a certain amount of 
license, as an attraction for lavish 
spending. 

The opening of new occupations for 
women, greatly enlarged their freedom. 
Released from restricted activities in 
the home, they rapidly sought employ- 
ment in factories and offices. Economic 
independence brought greater civil 
liberty. Women claimed and won 
recognition in political life. Constant 
association Avith men outside of domes- 
tic circles led them to demand complete 
responsibility. Some women claimed 
the right to dispose of their persons as 
they saAv fit. The double standard of 
morality AA^as challenged. Widening 
knoAA ledge concerning contraception 
made it })Ossible to aAmid maternity 
AA’ithin or AA'ithout AA^edlock. More lati- 
tude in sex relations resulted. In con- 
sequence, the sharp distinction between 
‘'good'' and “bad" women has been 
blurred. We now begin to recognize 
them as human companions of various 
degrees of goodness or badness, in sex- 
ual matters, as well as in many other 
respects. 

Crossing these old boundaries of com- 
munity life, affected standards of public 
morality. Tolerance or indifference to 
the AA^ays of outsiders was accepted as 
evidence of broad mindedness. At the 
same time, cherished traditions of do- 
mestic life had to be maintained. Ac- 
cordingly, conventional distinctions 
between proprieties at home and be- 
havior elsewhere were established. 
Escapades were condoned, if they 
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avoided unfavorable publicity. Con- 
ceding a natural and insistent desire on 
the part of errant males for relations 
with women, a channel of indulgence 
was allowed through obscure brothels 
or segregated districts. This was the 
characteristic American solution of the 
problem, which persisted until 1909. 

Although expressly forbidden by law 
in all but three states, open houses and 
vice areas are known to have been tole- 
rated by local authorities in seventy- 
eight places throughout the country. 
The accepted theory was, that by con- 
fining prostitution to certain quarters, 
the rest of the community would be 
protected against invasion.. Police offi- 
cials generally favored segregation, be- 
cause it enabled them readily to keep 
track of dissolute persons, and so to con- 
trol their activities. Registration, a 
license and special regulation of con- 
duct were sometimes imi)osed upon in- 
mates. Physicians also approved 
reglementation, because it i)ermitted 
periodic examination and (piarantine of 
diseased women, as a safeguard to the 
health of patrons. Most citizens ac- 
quiesced to these practices, because they 
knew little about such matters, and as- 
sumed that the authorities were follow- 
ing the best system. 

A series of investigations begun in 
1910, soon proved that in few places did 
segregation confine prostitutes to one 
quarter. Women shifted rapidly within 
the community, and often moved to 
other places, where they were unknown 
to the police. New recruits appeared, 
who did not register in open houses, 
but picked up customers on the street, 
in cafes and dance halls. It was im- 
possible to sequester all these birds of 
passage in a city, and improbable that 
all questing males would restrict their 
advances to certified strumpets. 

Because vice districts were lures for 
criminals, they were also found to be 
troublesome corrals to manage. Open 
solicitation, indecent exhibitions, drunk- 
enness and fighting were common inci- 
dents. Hangers-on occasionally added 
distribution of obscene publications, 


drugs and doubtful betting tips to the 
attractions. A special detail of police 
was ordinarily required to maintain 
order. When the districts were closed, 
total arrests for disorderly conduct in 
the cities containing them fell olf notice- 
ably. 

The belief that a superficial fort- 
nightly examination of registered 
women would protect their patrons 
against venereal infection, was also 
found to be illusory. Prom a third to 
a half of the common prostitutes ex- 
amined were found to be diseased. Al- 
though the girls themselves might be 
immune, they frequently transmitted 
the virus of syphilis and gonorrhea 
among their many customers. Army 
and navy surgeons prescribed prophy- 
lactic treatment for all men who had 
been exposed. The rate of venereal dis- 
ease was shown to increase in the vicin- 
ity of resorts for prostitution. 

It was also found that vast sums of 
money were squandered in such ])laees. 
Not only amounts paid to the women, 
but excessive charges for licpior, enter- 
tainment and special services swelled 
the receipts of the houses. Privacy and 
protection were costly, because black- 
mail and robbery were easy in such 
places. If, in addition to such charges, 
we include those upon the community 
for policing, medical treatment and de- 
terioration of surrounding property, it 
seems evident that the immediate gain 
of a few persons was offset by more 
permanent losses for many others. 

Finally, it appeared that vice districts 
were sources of corruption to the com- 
munity. Police officers were subject to 
bribery for waiving regulations. 
Higher authorities were discovered to 
share in contributions that helped to 
elect them and to influence their policy 
of law enforcement. Liquor dealers and 
landlords relaxed their observance of 
ordinances, because bawdy house keep- 
ers paid well for accommodation. Thus 
the system was shown to be a source of 
demoralization for local government. 

The most disquieting disclosure con- 
cerning open houses and districts was 
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that they offered a ready market for 
^irls who were seduced and forced to 
work in these resorts. A report by the 
Immigration Commission on the Impor- 
tation and Harboring of Women for Im- 
moral Purposes roused Congress to ac- 
tion. The Mann Act (1910), penalizing 
trans})ortation of women across state 
lines for such purposes, cheeked the 
wJiite slave traffic. From 1911 to 1913, 
the Department of Justice kept lists of 
Ihe inmates of resorts in 310 cities to 
])revent exploitation. The Immigration 
Law of 1917 debarred all persons seek- 
ing entrance to the United States for 
immoral ends. 

In 1910, a grand jury in New York, 
after examining the evidence, concluded 
that while no proof of a master syndi- 
cate to entrap and exploit women was 
forthcoming, procurers and proprietors 
of houses in several centers worked to- 
gether in placing girls in the resorts. 
Jt recommended severe penalties for 
])andering, added protection against 
misuse of places of meeting, and urged 
the appointment of a commission to 
study methods of minimizing prostitu- 
tion. During the next seven years, 
more than forty states and cities in- 
vestigated conditions, strengthened their 
laws, and closed their vice districts. 
This wave of reform was backed by 
Federal authorities, who insisted that 
towns near concentration camps should 
be cleared of demoralizing resorts. 
Subsequently, some of the places re- 
opened quietly; but their old brazen as- 
surance was gone. 

The investigations showed that al- 
though few women in open resorts were 
actually victims of violence, some girls 
had been duped into entering the life, 
and were subject to restraint and ex- 
ploitation. Many were ignorant, help- 
less and hopeless about getting out of 
the business. They were often in debt 
to the house for clothes and services. 
Occasionally they were intimidated and 
maltreated by pimps. Some were al- 
coholics and drug addicts. Such traits 
made them readily submit to threats and 
imposture. 


The number of prostitutes in the 
United States to-day is unknown, be- 
cause there is no adequate registration 
of such persons. The women of the old 
‘Uine,^^ have scattered from cribs and 
parlor houses, to find residence in cheap 
hotels and flats. Street walkers have 
become more wary, and now do business 
in apartments and road houses. Call 
lists at places of assignation, and ap- 
pearance on the floor of gay night clubs, 
replace pre-war types of open solicita- 
tion. Traveling shows, expositions and 
celebrations afford opportunities for 
moving about. The modern prostitute 
is free to wander in and out of resorts, 
so long as she avoids running afoul of 
local authorities. 

Many studies of the women have been 
made; but these are apt to restrict at- 
tention to one type or locality. During 
the World War, the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board collected data 
concerning more than 100,000 women 
picked up about army camps. This 
sample includes various grades of pros- 
titutes, and covers different sections of 
the country. Among the 15,000 cases 
tabulated, the following general charac- 
teristics seem significant. 

Compared with the ratios of like 
elements in the general population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1920, the per- 
centage of colored, foreign born and 
native girls of foreign parents is exces- 
sive. Most of the foreign women had 
lived in this country less than ten 
years. Mexicans and Russians top the 
list of outsiders. These facts indicate 
lack of assimilation in native society. 

The age of nearly half the girls was 
from 16 to 20 years. A majority had 
left school to go to work before 16. 
Eighty-three percent had only a gram- 
mar school education. Nearly a third 
had never worked regularly; and less 
than half were employed when found. 
The greater number gave unskilled oc- 
cupations, in which their wages ranged 
from $5 to $15 a week. Such data sug- 
gest lack of training, experience and 
economic resources. Over half the num- 
ber came from broken homes. A third 
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had lived in the locality less than one 
year. More than a quarter were hoard- 
ing. Here are signs of loose anchorage 
and rapid drifting in the life of the 
community. 

A majority of the girls admitted that 
their first sex adventure had occurred 
when they were from 14 to 18 years of 
age. One fourth had borne illegitimate 
children. Most of them said the reason 
for early compliance with the wishes of 
a lover had been the i)romise of mar- 
riage. More than a third declared their 
reason for following prostitution was 
to make money. This statement out- 
lines a sordid history (perhaps some- 
what rationalized) of seduction, aban- 
donment and a cynical decision to get 
something out of the mishap. 

Fourteen percent of the cases were 
judged to be mentally subnormal. 
Forty-three percent were infected with 
syphilis; fifty-six percent with gonor- 
rhea. Evidently most of the women 
were intelligent enough to understand 
what they were doing, but risked the 
consequences. 

Apparently few women gain much 
by prostitution, despite the large 
amounts of money they occasionally 
handle. Expenses are hea\7% because 
other persons demand a share of the 
income. In old-fashioned houses, the 
madam, or manager, used to claim half 
the fees. A woman working on the out- 
side frequently has a lover or bully, who 
demands the lion’s share for his pro- 
tection. Various commissions and 
bribes have to be paid. Landlords and 
servants must be compensated for har- 
boring an undesirable person. Women 
who sell liquor to guests dare not bar- 
gain too closely with dealers’ agents. 
Here is a real economic motive for pro- 
moting prostitution as a business. The 
girls are often attractive bait for reck- 
less spending which benefits other per- 
sons. The smart adventuress generally 
lives luxuriously, and ends broken in 
health and means. 

^lany attempts to reclaim girls from 
a dissolute life have been made by vari- 
ous agencies. When the old districts 


were closed in San Francisco, Norfolk 
and Baltimore, inquiry was made of the 
women regarding their plans for the 
future and offers of assistance were 
given by local reform associations. 
With few exceptions, confirmed prosti- 
tutes preferred to move on to other 
places or to return home rather than to 
accept employment. The excitement, 
irresponsibility and easy money of 
sporting life fascinate the women. They 
become accustomed to its ways; and are 
loath to change for the discrimination, 
rigor and paltry earnings of a routine 
job. In short, prostitution becomes a 
career, if not a ])rofession, to many. On 
the other hand, a stream of young 
women flows into and out of the busi- 
ness, as men enlist for a time in the 
army or navy. 

In the days of parlor houses, older 
and more experienced women managed 
the ]) laces. Some of these madams 
owmed the establishments; others served 
as matrons to supervise the business 
for absent pro])rietors. With the pass- 
ing of the tenderloin, these women be- 
came less important. A few survive as 
landladies, companions and adopted 
relatives, who coach and make commis- 
sions on the activities of their protegees. 

Adequate studies of the men who ex- 
ploit prostitutes are few. Such as w(‘ 
have, reveal persons of low cunning, 
who find compensation for their lack 
of hardihood by tyrannizing over 
women. The patrons, or customers, 
who furnish the real demand for the 
business, come from every social level. 
They appear for the most part to be 
young unmarried men seeking tem- 
porary sexual satisfaction, and those of 
excessive or perverse appetites who do 
not find release in normal relations. 

Concerning male prostitutes and in- 
verts, who are found in many groups 
where men are deprived of association 
with women, we can here add nothing. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
sexual habits are in many respects, 
learned reactions. Unformed tastes in 
this province of life may be developed 
in various ways, according to the social 
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pressure brought to bear upon individ- 
uals. While the ordinary restrictions 
of marriage and family ,life may 
repress many natural impulses, prosti- 
tution, by its forced apj)eal to erotic 
passion, may establish factitious sexual 
demands. Its blatant or covert adver- 
tisement may, in part, account for in- 
creasing curiosity and restlessness 
under restraint. 

Many persons profit indirectly from 
the business of prostitution. Bartend- 
ers, waiters, chauffeurs, house servants 
and amusement resort attendants are 
frequently able to “spot live numbers,” 
and may supply addresses for a con- 
sideration. Saloons, cabarets and road 
houses furnish rendezvous for the 
sporting fraternity. Tips and commis- 
sions for discrete service contribute to 
their revenue. Liquor is often an essen- 
tial for wild parties. The use of ])rop- 
erty for immoral purposes frequently 
])ays high returns on the risk. Thus a 
wide fringe of interested persons may 
spread throughout a community, and 
lielp to establish a general impression 
that “easy money” might better be 
s])ent in the place than squandered else- 
where. This lenient attitude toward 
lurking vice facilitates its encroach- 
ment. 

With the closing of vice districts, the 
places for carrying on solicitation and 
prostitution changed. AVe have indi- 
cated how cribs and large parlor houses 
fell into disuse. The old saloons, with 
their back rooms and accommodations 
upstairs, were put out of business by 
national prohibition. Presently, cafes 
and night clubs rejilaced them as public 
resorts. Unsupervised dance halls gave 
opportunities for picking uyi partners 
for other purposes. The automobile 
added facilities for privacy and swift 
transit. During the 1920 ’s, popular 
songs commented upon girls who were 
compelled to walk home from rides with 
disappointed drivers. 

At present, lax hotels, call houses and 
private apartments supply the principal 
accommodations for prostitutes. It is 
difficult to control such places, because 


improper visitors are readily introduced 
under various pretexts. A card or per- 
sonal introduction may be required for 
admission to exclusive resorts. An in- 
vitation to drop in for a cocktail or a 
bite after the show cannot be considered 
an immoral proposition. If callers are 
orderly and not too continuous, neigh- 
bors and fellow tenants seldom object 
to such hospitality. Week-end parties 
or vacation trips to outlying places may 
easily cover clandestine affairs. 

Methods of treating prostitution can- 
not be soundly established upon the 
basis of unproved theories concerning 
human nature and the social order. As 
our historical sketch shows, different 
policies have d)een pursued according to 
prevailing beliefs as to whether sexual 
indulgence should be allowed outside of 
marriage. This problem is difficult to 
solve, until we determine the conditions 
upon which marriage itself may be con- 
summated. If we decide further, that 
marriage exists solely for the procrea- 
tion of children, the question seems to 
be settled against prostitution. How- 
ever, if we hold that marriage exists 
also for the satisfaction of persons of 
opposite sexes, then those who cannot 
fulfill the conditions for matrimony may 
demand indulgence outside of such re- 
lationship. Mere precept or precedent 
will not check this tendency. 

As a matter of fact, public policy has 
oscillated between toleration, regulation 
and repression of prostitution. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the arguments for 
and against these plans. Perhaps the 
outstanding fact is, that we have tried 
a little of each in turn or all together. 
AVe may some day regard prostitution 
as a symptom of more fundamental so- 
cial pathology. Could we remove the 
conditions that produce such disorder, 
and correct the attitude which main- 
tains that these circumstances are neces- 
sary, we might hope to drain the morass 
of broken relations called prostitution. 

Under a policy of toleration, the 
police content themselves with warning 
disorderly persons, arresting others for 
overt breaches of the peace, and col- 
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lecting payment from those of doubtful 
standing. Occasional raids upon no- 
torious resorts are staged ; and the town 
is cleaned up when conditions become 
offensive to influential or vociferous 
citizens. Since public order depends 
upon political judgment in such situa- 
tions, consistency in law enforcement is 
scarcely to be expected. 

Under a policy of regulation, compli- 
ance with rules for registration, sanita- 
tion and deportment in authorized 
resorts were usually enforced. A spe- 
cial squad or detail was generally as- 
signed to this job. However, we have 
seen how close attention to one district 
and its personnel, prevented these same 
officers from checking developments in 
other quarters. 

Under a policy of repression, police 
measures consist mainly of arresting 
prostitutes, and occasionally their male 
companions, for vagrancy or disorderly 
conduct. ^Managers of houses and pro- 
curers are treated more severely for 
maintaining disorderly resorts and pro- 
fiting from the delinquency of another. 
Transportation of women across state 
and national lines for immoral purposes 
is dealt with severely by Federal au- 
thorities and through international 
agreement (Conference of 1904, adhered 
to by U. S. in 1908.) Owners of prop- 
erty have been held liable for misuse of 
their premises and these have been 
closed by court order. 

In most parts of the United States, 
brothels were closed by refusing them 
permission from the police to operate. 
In Iowa, disorderly resorts w(‘re put out 
of business by enjoining the properties 
as public nuisances. In Portland, Ore- 
gon, private houses were kept from im- 
proper use by ticketing them with the 
owner’s name. Prostitution in a tene- 
ment was made a serious offense for 
owner and operator in New York City. 
Hotels were required to register only 
such transient guests as show baggage, 
and to furnish meals upon request. 
Saloons were temporarily closed by na- 
tional prohibition; and street solicita- 
tion was checked by special details of 


detectives and policewomen. In some 
places, private agencies assisted by sup- 
plying information, i)rosecuting cases 
and arousing public sentiment. 

Progressive judges no longer impose 
small fines upon women of the streets 
or give them short terms in a work- 
house. The former turns out to be an 
indirect tax : the latter leads to further 
demoralization. In some jurisdictions, 
special courts for women have been es- 
tablished for more adequate investiga- 
tion of their character and social 
background. Parole under adequate 
supervision, removal from demoralizing 
conditions of home life and indetermi- 
nate detention under reformatory dis- 
cipline are recommended. Consistent 
administration of such measures ap- 
pears to dry up overt prostitution. 

The attack upon venereal disease has 
advanced from ])eriodic examination 
and detention of public women, to pro- 
vision of free clinics for all persons in- 
fected. Quack doctors and charlatans 
who battened upon the ignorance of dis- 
tressed patients were driven to cover 
fe.g., Oregon laws). Routine blood 
tests and medical advice before mar- 
riage have been promoted in soni(‘ 
places. Registration and treatment or 
quarantine of all active venereal cases 
is required in more progressive com- 
munities, with limited success. In 1929. 
about seven infected persons per thou- 
sand population were reported in a 
sample area of the United States. 
Higher rates among young men, par- 
ticularly in cities, show positive correla- 
tion between the amount of venereal 
disease and the extent of prostitution in 
the community. Army data also con- 
firm this relation. 

During the World War an effort was 
made to go beyond warning and proj)hy- 
laxis for American troops, to construc- 
tive education about sex. Recreation 
centers were established wherever con- 
ditions permitted. Lectures and mov- 
ing pictures presented the reasons for 
clean living. In many schools and col- 
leges, a similar effort has been made to 
establish among young people a whole- 
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some attitude toward sex. Leading 
schoolmen advocate early acquaintance 
with the facts of generation, so that 
children may come to adolescence with- 
out a shock concerning new vital func- 
tions. II ow far such information 
results in checking crude youthful ex- 
perimentation, we cannot tell. The gen- 
eral opinion is that discussion of sex 
matters is now franker and more whole- 
some than formerly. Perhaps such 
widening of general understanding re- 
moves a certain dark mystery about sex- 
ual relations. 

The social consequences of repression 
are difficult to estimate. In the United 
States, the effects of the World War un- 
settled moral standards, but strength- 
ened governmental control. For ten 
years thereafter, investigators reported 
general improvement in public condi- 
tions, due to better administration. At 
the same time, it was believed that oc- 
casional and clandestine prostitution 
had increased among the younger gen- 
eration. The vogue of bootleg liquor, 
dance halls, night clubs and automobile 
resorts facilitated such practice. The 
depression dimmed these allurements, 
but also curtailed the work of public 
and private reform agencies. 

The next five years weakened local 
administration, and produced a new 
growth of tolerated resorts and common 
prostitutes. Since women now drink, 
tramp and seek amusement with men in 
public, contacts are easier. However, 
white lights and financial stringency 
have eclipsed the old disorderly houses. 
Many girls and boys without work re- 
cently have drifted into casual prostitu- 
tion. The movies have displayed to 
children fantastic exhibitions of sex and 
crime. But the spread of syphilis 
seems to have been slowed down by 
more adequate treatment ; and wider 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
sex hygiene now enables young people 
to safeguard their health. 

Comparison of methods used in other 
countries to deal with prostitution con- 
vinces an observer that the recent 
American practice of suppression is in 


line with progressive policy elsewhere. 
England, Germany and the Scandina- 
vian states have outgrown toleration and 
regulation of vice. They place less 
emphasis upon punishing the prostitute, 
and more upon checking her exploiters. 
Sanitary and educational aspects of the 
subject are also stressed. A well estab- 
lished administration has enabled some 
countries to effect more consistent im- 
provement than can be accomplished 
under our divided and shifting political 
scheme. This is particularly true of 
fundamental provisions for social se- 
curity and welfare, such as decent hous- 
ing and regulation of employment, in- 
surance for workers and mothers, whole- 
some recreation and vocational training. 

It seems evident that policemen, doc- 
tors and schoolmasters cannot eradicate 
prostitution among us, because it is es- 
sentially a social evil. Its roots go deep 
into our distorted domestic, economic 
and political life. The normal impulse 
to early mating is often thwarted by 
lack of means to make a home or by 
sheer convention. Celibacy, monogamy 
or prostitution, are presented as the 
fates of mankind. Marriage and di- 
vorce are consigned to clergymen and 
magistrates to effect, according to their 
respective codes and precedents. Chil- 
dren are considered an embarrassment 
to the ambitious and a calamity to the 
poor. Social status is generally fixed by 
wealth; and wealth is acquired by ex- 
ploitation more than by service. Planes 
of living in a community vary from 
idle luxury to strenuous poverty. 
Cities are built to develop business and 
industry rather than to accommodate 
many well conditioned households. 
Recreation is commercialized, and edu- 
cation becomes routine learning. Gov- 
ernment protects property interests 
before life itself. Punishment is meted 
out to those who lack clever counsel, 
and the virtuous are promised rewards 
hereafter. 

In such tortuous channels of thought 
and action, it is not surprising that 
many persons become confused, warped 
and cynical. Selling out is common. 
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Shrewd individuals make profitable bar- 
j?ains: stupid ones have to take what- 
ever they can get. Prostitutes who have 
only their bodies to barter, are like 
ricksha runners about a railway depot 
or sweat-shop workers around a factory. 
Their presence is an anomaly that indi- 
cates more profound social disorganiza- 
tion. The proper treatment of these 
underlying conditions requires more 
difficult operations than merely drain- 
ing the open sores of prostitution. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS. Psychoanaly 
sis owes its origin and development to a 
deep interest in mankind. Dr. Joseph 
Brener of Vienna (1842-1925), to whom 
Professor Freud gives the credit for 
initiating him into what he later called 
psychoanalysis, was led to his discovery 


by a young woman, Anna 0., one of his 
hysterical patients. '‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” they say, and 
this young woman, whom Brener could 
not cure through the ordinary medical 
procedures despite the cooperation of 
famous specialists, finally led him ac- 
cidentally to believe that her hysterical 
symptoms could be made to disappear 
if she could relate in a state of hypno- 
tism her trials and tribulations at the 
time of their onset. It is to be noted 
that at that time hysteria was con- 
sidered by most investigators as an 
organic disturbance of the brain, and 
by some as a willful simulation or de- 
ception, so that such a procedure must 
have seemed quite novel. Moreover, Dr. 
Brener, who was a scientist of not(‘, 
knew his medicine too well to explain 
all the variegated symptoms of hysteria 
through some local cerebral hyperemia, 
and as a keen student of human nature, 
he had too much insight into his pa- 
tient’s make-up to consider her a ma- 
lingerer. 

When the patient vaguely indicated 
that her malady was associated with 
some of her disagreeable and painful 
experiences. Dr. Brener willingly gave 
her all the time required for her story. 
As a matter of fact, he listened to her 
daily for at least an hour, and the treat- 
ment continued for one and a half 
years. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
psychological situation from the side of 
the patient and that of her physician. 
The very willingness or p(‘rha])s desire 
to be hypnotiz(*d and then unburden 
herself to her physician must have been 
based on a special feeling towards him, 
for one does not, so to say, surrender 
one’s personality to a person whose 
sympathy one does not sense. That Dr. 
Breuer should have been willing to dis- 
card the knowledge and routine of the 
medical practice of his time for the sake 
of helping this young woman, plainly 
show that he must have entertained a 
fondness for her. In other words, we 
may conclude that there was a feeling 
of mutual regard and sympathy, or per- 
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haps better expressed, a good rapport 
between the doctor and his patient, a 
feeling which at that time was not con- 
sidered in any way related to sex. To 
llreiier it represented a feeling of sym- 
j)athy, a fondness which one frequently 
encounters between people of the oppo- 
site or the same sex. Professor Freud 
later subjected this rapport to deeper 
investigation, and readily demonstrated 
that it is a very delicate and complex 
emotional feeling. The phenomenon of 
f rails fereiicc, as Freud later designated 
it, is one of the great pillars of the 
analytic technique. 

Ilowcv(‘r, Breuer soon became con- 
vinced that his patient was justified in 
associating her symptoms with the dis- 
agreeable experiences of nursing her 
dearly beloved father, and he listened 
to lier regularly while she recalled 
everything in a somnambulic state. At 
first, he considered her productions as 
pure fantasms, but he soon became con- 
vinced that they were based on real 
situations, albeit more or less embel- 
lished and distorted. The fact that the 
])atient related her ex])eriences in a 
somnambulic state accelerated this 
ti*(*atment. For hypnotism broadens 
consciousness by excluding from the 
mind all impressions from th(» outside 
world except the situation in cpiestion, 
and thus permits the patient to recall 
the past in an emotionally uninhibited 
s1at(* and re-live the ])athogenic scenes 
which laid the foundation for the symp- 
toms. Breuer soon found that when- 
ever this occurred the particular 
symptoms disappeared. 

The caihoriic method, for so it was 
called, was developed by Breuer about 
ten years before it was published, and 
he discussed it with Freud during 
1880-1882, while this patient was under 
his care. When Freud later worked 
with Charcot (in 1885), he told him 
about this discovery, but as Charcot dis- 
played no interest, Freud dropped the 
matter until he returned from Paris in 
1886. The ease of Anna O. then re- 
curred to his mind, and he asked Breuer 
to tell him more of its details, for he 


decided to utilize Breuer discoveries 
and test them in his own cases. 

To understand the development of 
psychoanalysis, it will be necessary to 
mention a few details of Breuer ’s case. 
It concerned a young girl of more than 
ordinary education and endowment, 
who, as mentioned above, developed a 
variegated morbid picture while she 
'was nursing her dearly beloved father. 
When Breuer first saw her, she suf- 
fered from paralyses with contractions, 
inhibitions, and peculiar states of con- 
fusion. It was by accident that Breuer 
discovered that she could be freed from 
her confusion if she could be made to 
give cxy)ression in words to the affec- 
tive fantasy "which dominated her. But 
as soon as this dawned upon him, he 
saw her regularly, and let her tell her 
storie\s while in a hypnotic state, which 
thus freed her of all depressive con- 
fusions as well as of her somatic dis- 
turbances. In the waking state she 
knew nothing about the origin of her 
symptoms, but in the somnambulic 
state she immediately discovered the 
connection between her disturbances 
and her experiences.^ 

Having corroborated Brener’s find- 
ings, Freud then urged his older col- 
league to publish his eases together with 
his own results. In 1893 they published 
a preliminary report “On the Psychic 
Mechanisms of Hysterical Phenomena,” 
in which they informally designated 
this form of treatment as the cathartic 
method, and in 1895 they gave out their 
conjoint work. Studies in Hysteria. 

The startling results published in this 
book can be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: Hysteria is a disease of the past. 
The symptoms are psychogenetically de- 
termined ; they came into being because 
the patient was prevented from con- 
sciously elaborating and assimilating 
some psychic energy which was con- 
nected with something that was impos- 
sible of attainment. This psychic 

1 For a full description of this case, see 
Stuclies in Hysteria by Breuer and Freud, 
translated by Brill, Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Monograph Series. 
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energy having been pushed away from 
consciousness, (repressed) was then de- 
flected to some somatic innervations 
(conversion). The symptom is thus a 
substitute, or as Freud later designated 
it, a monument of an unelaborated or 
omitted psychic act. The cure was 
effected by reconducting the displaced 
affect into its normal channel through 
abreaction; that is, through affording 
the patient the opportunity to re-live 
the situation in question by giving vent 
to those affects which had to be stran- 
gled at the time of their occurrence. 

Following Breuer’s withdrawal from 
this collaboration, Freud soon made 
many modifications in the technique. 
The cathartic method gave excellent re- 
sults, but as not every patient could be 
hypnotized, its application was neces- 
sarily limited. Moreover, the results 
that were thus obtained were only of a 
temporary nature as they largely de- 
pended on an intimate relationship be- 
tween the doctor and the patient. As 
a matter of fact, both investigators dis- 
covered this independently. After he 
cured Anna 0., his first patient by the 
cathartic method, Brener was dismayed 
to find that she was in love with him. 
This undoubtedly accounted for his un- 
willingness to report this very interest- 
ing case. ‘*It evidently was painful for 
him to be reminded of this seeming mis- 
hap.’^^ Later, Freud made the same 
discovery ; one of his patients on emerg- 
ing from a hypnotic state threw her 
arms around his neck. Having already 
been convinced of the inadequacy of 
hypnosis, he now also realized the dan- 
ger and awkwardness of the cathartic 
method, and although this last experi- 
ence gave him much insight into the 
mystery of the phenomenon of hypno- 
tism, he decided to give up the cathartic 
method. 

When one reads Freud’s history of 
psychoanalysis,® one finds that soon 
after Breuer left the field, Freud gave up 

2 Freud, Selhatdarstcllung in der Medizin. 

2 Freud, History of the Psychoanalytic 
Movement, translated by Brill, Monograph 
Series, Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases. 


hypnotism, wdiich was the backbone of 
Breuer’s cathartic method, and rei)laced 
it by the method of free association. 
For in his effort to cause the patient to 
recall the past without the use of hypno- 
tism, he thought of an experiment which 
he had often witnessed in Bernlieim’s 
clinic, where the test-person was made 
to recall suggestions which were given 
him in a hypnotic state. As is known, 
the test-person invariably shows a com- 
plete amnesia for ever 3 "thing imparted 
to him during the somnambulic state. 
Bernheim felt, however, that the post- 
hypnotic amnesia could be broken 
through, and by assuring the test per- 
son that he did not remember what had 
occurred during the hypnosis, and bv 
putting his hand on the patient’s fore- 
head and urging him to tell whatever 
came to his mind, the amnesia finall}" 
disappeared, and the test person ac- 
tuall.v recalled what happened during 
the hj^pnotic state. 

Freud reasoned that his h^’sterical 
patients, too, must know unconsciously 
what they are able to reproduce in a 
somnambulic state, and l\v using Bern- 
heim ’s technique and urging them to 
tell freel\" whatever flashed through 
their minds, his patients sooner or later 
reproduced the pathogenic l)as(*s of 
their sj^mptoms. The usual procedure 
was to let the ])atient lie in a prone posi- 
tion on a couch. The physician, sitting 
at the head of the couch, put his hand 
on the patient’s forehead and requested 
him to concentrate his mind on the 
symptom and tell ever^^thing that 
flashed through his mind regardless of 
its relevancy or relationship to the 
thought in question.^ Everything that 
occurred to the patient he was asked 
to communicate to the physician; he 
was to omit nothing and refrain from 
all criticism. However, as the free as- 
sociations thus obtained necessitated 
considerable interpretation on his part, 

* This technique has not been changed except 
in one point; namely, there is no physical con- 
tact whatever between the patient and the 
physician. Freud gave up holding the patient ’s 
forehead very soon after he began to use the 
free association method. 
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for everybody has his own mode of ex- 
pression, Freud designated his new 
procedure as psychoanalysis , which 
means mental analysis. Psychoanalysis 
thus became the administrator of the 
estate left by hypnotism. 

To obviate a common misunderstand- 
ing, let us repeat that whereas psycho- 
analysis means mental analysis, not 
every mental analysis is psychoanalysis ; 
psychoanalysis in the Freudian sense 
signifies a definite kind of mental analy- 
sis. Its special technique utilizes in- 
terpretation of dreams and faulty 
actions.® Psj^choanalysis justly claims 
that it is the science of the deep and 
unconscious psychic strata. Its theoreti- 
cal implications are based on a mass of 
clinical material and have been de- 
veloi)ed by Freud over a period of forty 
years. 

Freud maintains that the analytic 
theory of the neuroses rests on the fol- 
lowing pillars. The recognition of i/n- 
covseious psychic processes, the recog- 
nition of the theory of resistance and 
repression, the importance of the sexual 
instinct and oedipus complex, and the 
mechanism of transference. 

Without elaborating on all of them, 
let us speak of transference. There has 
been much misunderstanding concern- 
ing this mechanism. Despite the many 
assertions to the contrary by Freud and 
his pui)ils, some physicians and laymen 
mistakenly believe that transference 
means falling in love, and that during a 
psychoanalytic treatment the patient in- 
variably falls in love with the ]ihysician. 
As a matter of fact, Freud tells us that 
the process of transference represents a 
striking peculiarity of neurotics ob- 
served during the analytic treatment, 
which manifests itself in affectionate as 
well as hostile feelings towards the 
physician, which are not, however, 
based on real situations, but originate 
in the early aflPective relations between 
parents and children. The mechanism 
of transference is based on the experi- 

® Freud, The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, and The Interpretation of Dreams, trans- 
lated by Brill. 


ences and conflicts between the child 
and his parents. 

Freud came to the conclusion that 
these early experiences remained in- 
delibly impressed in the mind, and later 
determined the whole disposition of the 
individual. The mode of transference 
demonstrates to what extent the individ- 
ual has overcome his infantile helpless- 
ness and dependence, and to what ex- 
tent he or she still adheres to the 
parents. No person can altogether free 
himself from his early attachments, but 
the neurotic is naturally more burdened 
by it. The neurotic invariably brings 
along into adult life a large fragment 
of his infantility. The process of trans- 
ference is thus a universal phenomenon, 
the influence of which perforce depends 
on the early environment. There are, 
so to speak, good and poor “ mixers, 
or rather easily or poorly adjustable 
persons. Such individual differences 
are readily discerned in the ego or con- 
scious personaJify of the adult, and 
largely determine his ethical and 
aesthetic outlook. 

The psychogenesis of symptoms first 
indicated by Brener’s cathartic method, 
and later fully developed by the method 
of ‘'free association,” led Freud to the 
discovery of the so-called infantile sex- 
uality. Tliis discovery was altogether 
based on empiric material, for in prob- 
ing for the origin of hysterical symp- 
toms and tracing them as far back into 
childhood as was possible, Freud found 
that definite physical and psychical 
activities of a sexual nature manifest 
themselves clearly in the earliest ages 
of the child, and that the traumas un- 
derlying the symptoms are, therefore, 
invariably of a sexual nature. And as 
these findings existed in all his cases, 
he finally became convinced that sexual 
activities of childhood cannot be con- 
sidered as abnormal, but as normal 
phenomena of the sexual instinct. 

Following these discoveries, it was 
quite natural that he should also inves- 
tigate the role of sexuality in the ex- 
tensive syndrome of neurasthenia. To 
his surprise, Freud found that all his 
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so-called neurasthenics presented some 
sexual abuses, such as coitus interrupt 
tus, frustrated excitement, sexual ah- 
stinenee, excessive masturbation, etc. 
In the process of investigation he also 
brought order into neurasthenia — this 
“garbage can^^ of medicine, as Forel 
aptly called it, by separating from it 
those cases which were mainly charac- 
terized by anxiety.® These results were 
embodied in his classical paper, “On 
the Right to Separate from Neurasthe- 
nia a Definite Symptom-Complex as 
‘Anxiety Neurosis,’ wherein he first 
calls attention to the relation between 
anxiety and sex, a study which he has 
continued ever since.® All these find- 
ings finally led him to the conviction 
that all neuroses represent a general 
disturbance of the sexual functions, that 
the actual neuroses (neurasthenia and 
anxiety neuroses) result from a direct 
chemical or toxic disturbance, while the 
psyehoneuroses (hysteria and compul- 
sion neuroses) represent the psychic ex- 
pression of these disturbances. This 
view, which was at first based on the 
findings of the sexual life of adults, and 
has since 190S licen reenforced and con- 
firmed through the analyses of children, 
was finally expressed in the famous dic- 
tum, “7n u normal sexual life no neuro- 
sis is possible/* 

It is interesting to note that Freud 
himself thinks that the ubiquity of sex 
in the neuroses was in all probability 
inspired by a few casual remarks heard 
at different times from three of his 
teachers — namely, Brener, Charcot, and 
Chrobak.® “But, I did not understand 
at that time,” he states, “what these 
authorities meant ; they have told me 
more than the^^ themselves knew or were 
even prepared to acknowledge. What I 

Brill, Dmfjnostic Errors in Nrurasthrnia, 
Medical Review of Reviews, March, 1030. 

^ Srloctrd Papers on Hysteria and Other 
Psyehoneuroses, translated by Brill, Monograph 
Series. 

^ Freud, Hemmvnp, Symptom, und Anpst 
(Gesammeltc Schriften, Int. Psychoanalytic 
Verlag). 

® History of the Psyehoanalytie Movement, 
p. 6, translated by Brill, Monograph Series, 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 


gathered from them slumbered ineffec- 
tually -within me until it casually 
emerged, seemingly as an original cog- 
nition, during my investigation of the 
cathartic method.^® Nor was Freud 
aware of the fact that hysteria had been 
associated with sex since the earliest 
period of medicine by no lesser lumi- 
naries than Plato and Hippocrates. 

By stressing the role of sex in the 
neuroses, Freud antici])ated that he 
would become alienated from the medi- 
cal. as well as from the lay world ; but 
there was no other course for him to 
follow — he had to tell the facts as he 
saw them, and take the consequences. 
As he expresses it: “J/c/?? (irztliehcs 
Geivissen fiihlfe sick dut'ch dirse Auf- 
stelluuy hefriediyt .** (My medical con- 
science was eased by this formula- 
tion. )“ 

As there has been so much contro- 
versy concerning Freud’s th(‘ories of 
sex, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
Freud did not set out on a sexual ex- 
pedition in order to discover n(‘w sexual 
realm.s. Prior to his collaboration with 
Breuer, which directly led to his dis- 
coveries, neither his ])rivate nor his 
.scientific life in any way indicated any 
particular interest in sex. As a private* 
individual, he led an exem])lary marri(*d 
existence*, and there has nev(‘r been a 
breath of scandal connected with his 
name. 

Wh(*n we examine his sci(*ntific ae*- 
tivities, we find that psychiatry was the 
only branch of medicine which attracted 
him, that while still in the university he 
worked on the anatomy of the^ central 
nervous system. In 1884 he wrote a 
paper on cocoa, and it was Freud who 
first called Dr. Koller’s attention to the 
possibilities of cocoa as a local anaes- 
thetic. In 1891, he wrote on cerebral 
paralysis in children, and on the con- 
cept of aphasia. In 1893, when in col- 
laboration with Breuer, they published 
their preliminary contribution on the 
psychic mechanisms of hysteria, Freud 

Freud, Selbatdarstellung in dcr Medisin, 
p. 13. 

» 1. c. p. 14. 
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also gave out a classical work on cere- 
bral diplegias of childhood. And in 
1897, a few years after he had written 
about the role of sex in the neuroses, he 
wrote the chapter on infantile cerebral 
])aralyses for Nothnagel’s Textbook of 
Medicine, the standard work on internal 
medicine at that time. All this readily 
shows that his great interest in sex 
grew and developed only as a by-prod- 
uct of his investigation of the origin of 
the neuroses. 

Nor was sex the only problem which 
this investigation aroused in him. In 
1900 he gave out his epoch-making 
Avork, The Interpretation of Dreams}^ 
Tills very intricate problem was also 
forced upon him by the study of his 
patients. For in penetrating deeply 
into his ])atients’ productions, he found 
that the dream, which science hitherto 
discarded as a product of indigestion, 
Avas r(*ally a very imjmrtant mental 
function. Freud di\ddes the dream into 
the manifest content, Avhich the dreamer 
recalls, and the latent content, which is 
attained only after a complex analysis. 
The manifest content is usually brief 
and seems absurd and illogical, but after 
the distortions are analyzed and the 
s(*emingly huge gaps bridged over, the 
latent content of the dream clearly 
shoAvs sense and logic and represents 
“the hidden fulfillment of a repressed 
Avish.^^ Here, too, avc must add that not- 
Avithstanding some misinformed ])ersons 
to the contrary, neither Freud nor any 
of his pupils haA^e CA’cr claimed that 
every dream must connote something 
sexual. 

What Avas said of the dream holds 
true for his Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life^'^ and for his IViY and Its Re- 
lation to the Unconscious}^ These very 
interesting and epoch-making works 
Avere also direct products of his inves- 
tigation of neurotics. The former work 
definitely removes the hiatus between 
the so-called normal and the neurotic 
by shoAving that like the phobia, hallu- 
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cination, or delusion, such faulty actions 
as simple lapses in speech, reading, writ- 
ing, misplacing objects, forgetting 
names, and similar faulty actions, all 
have a definite meaning. They are all 
psychically determined and express the 
true, albeit unconscious, feelings of the 
person in question. In his book on wit 
Freud demonstrates that the witticism 
in the form of harmless or tendency wit, 
or in the form of a pun or joke, all show 
the same mechanism, the same technique, 
as the dream and psychotic symptoms. 
’Wit is a product of civilization; wher- 
ever there is civilization, which means 
renunciation, we find a sense of humor. 
For Avit permits us to draw pleasure 
from otherwise forbidden sources by 
utilizing the distortion mechanisms of 
displacement, indirect expression, con- 
densation, representation through the 
opposite, etc. All these and other prob- 
lems came into being in the course of 
his AA^ork Avith neurotics, and as neither 
dreams, Avit, or faulty acts are morbid 
manifestations, but special expressions 
of the normal human psyche, psycho- 
analysis thus fills the gaps between the 
so-called normal and neurotic, and 
amply demonstrates that the same dy- 
namic processes are active in both. The 
neurotic, or even the psychotic, differs 
from the so-called normal only in de- 
gree. 

Having discovered the extensive ram- 
ifications of sex in normal and abnormal 
life, Freud found it necessary to cor- 
relate the infantile sexuality Avith the 
so-called adult normal sexuality and 
Avith the abnormal sex life of perverts. 
This AA’as accomplished through the 
broadening of the Avhole concept of sex. 
Instead of sex, he uses the term, libido. 

Libido, according to Freud, is the 
dynamic expression of the sexual in- 
stinct; it represents that quantitatively 
changeable force of the sexual instinct 
which is directed to an object. It com- 
prises not only sexual love with sexual 
union as its aim, but also whatever is 
generally designated as love, such as 
self-love, love for parents and children, 
friendship and philanthropy in general, 
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as well as attachments to concrete ob- 
jects and abstract ideas. Viewing sex 
in this broad sense of libido, one can 
easily follow the sexual instinct in all 
its ramifications in the child, in the nor- 
mal adult, in the perversions, and in 
the neuroses. 

To be sure, much had been written 
on sex, especially on the abnormal part 
thereof, before Freud came on the scene. 
In a footnote to the first chapter of 
his Drei Ahhandl ungen zur SexuaHhe- 
one Freud mentions the fact that 
many of the views expressed in his work 
concerning sexual aberrations were 
based on the works of v. Krafft-Ebing, 
Moll, Moebius, Havelock Ellis, Xiicke, 
V. Schrenk-Xotzing, Lbwenfeld, Eulen- 
burg, Iwan Bloch, and Magnus Ilirsch- 
feld, famous sexologists of his time. We 
are also mindful of the fact that Stanley 
Hall, Kiernan, Lydston, AV. J. Robin- 
son and others of our own country have 
also contributed much to our knowledge 
of the sexual instinct, but Freuds 
merit lies in the fact that instead of 
isolated phenomena, or special problems, 
he depicts the concept of sex as a unified 
libidinal evolution of the individual. 

xVnd following this evolution he 
clearly shows us that even such abnor- 
malities as sadism, masochism, homo- 
sexuality, exhibitionism, or any of the 
other so-called perversions have their 
normal roots; they all began during the 
most tender age of the child. For un- 
like his predecessors wlio usually con- 
fined their observations to the sexuality 
of adults and ignored the child as a 
sexual object, or considered as mon- 
strosities any of his sexual activities, 
Freud begins with the infantile sex- 
uality. Man’s sexual life does not be- 
gin with puberty; sexual functions can 
be demonstrated in early childhood, but 
like the functions of speech or locomo- 
tion, they must undergo a definite evo- 
lution before they attain maturity. 

Briefly, Freud divides the human sex- 
uality into two phases, the autoerotic, 

Three Cnntrihutions to ihe Theory of Sex, 
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or self-gratifying phase, which reaches 
its height at about the age of five, when 
it is interrupted or inhibited by a so- 
called latency period, and a second 
phase, which begins to manifest itself 
at the age of eight to nine years, and 
attains its height at puberty, when the 
genitals have developed their adult func- 
tioning. Freud, thus, assumes that 
there is a bi-temporal epoch in the sex- 
ual evolution of man. He also makes 
a definite distinction between sexuality, 
which begins with birth, and genital if y, 
which begins with puberty, after the 
genital system has become matured. 

For the sake of clearness, let us also 
define the two terms which Freud fre- 
quently uses in his discussion of sex, 
namely — sexual object and sexual aim. 
The former signifies the person or ob- 
ject from whom sexual attraction 
emanates; the latter signifies the act for 
which this attraction strives, i.e. the act 
of coitus. Thus, the goal of normal life 
is to reach genitality and find a mating 
object, and any deviation from the ob- 
ject or aim (genital functioning in 
coitus) is abnormal and may constitute 
a perversion, or in some ])redispos(*d 
persons a neurotic symptom, which is 
nothing but the negative of the perver- 
sion. Moreover, in order to un(l(*rstand 
the natun* of the neurosis we must bear 
in mind that besides object libido there 
is also an ego or nareistie libido, wherein 
the libido is mostly retained l)y one’s 
own ego or withdrawn from tlie object 
back to the ego. Many normal, as well 
as pathological processes in the psychic 
life, are due to the kind of interchange 
between these two forces. Thus, tin* 
iransferenee neuroses, hysteria and com- 
pulsion nenros(*s, which are mainly dom- 
inated by oh j(*ct -libido, are most acc<‘s- 
sible to psychoanalytic therapy, while 
the mireistie neuroses, the d(‘ep melan- 
cholias, schizophrenias and i)aranoid 
states, which are still mainly under the 
spell of ego libido, are difficult to in- 
fluence analytically, although some can 
be socially adjusted. 

Moreover, the path of the libido to the 
primacy of the genitals and to object 
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finding is not always simple and direct. 
For the sexual instinct, whose dynamic 
expression in the psyche is the libido, 
consists at first of partial impulses and 
components, which only gradually be- 
come united into an adult genital or- 
ganization. These partial impulses ob- 
tain gratification from some bodily or- 
gans, especially from those designated 
Hs erogenous zones, through oral, anal, 
and genital activities, such as thumb- 
sucking, masturbation, and the elimina- 
tive functions, but with the develop- 
ment of puberty they become partially 
n^pressed and sublimated while the rest 
is finally subjugated to the primacy of 
the genitals. 

In other words, the sexual life of the 
child is disseminated and objectless, and 
depending on the source of outlet, can 
be divided into three pregenital organ- 
izations. The first is the oral, which is 
associated with the self-pr(*servative in- 
stinct, the second is the anal -sadistic, 
ill which the jiartial impulses of aggres- 
sion (sadism) and the anal zone are 
most active, and the third is the phallic 
])hase. The last, already evidenced in 
early life through the child’s recogni- 
tion of only one genital, the penis, 
finally leads to the primacy of the 
genitals. It is quite obvious that any 
imix'diment in the libidinal path of 
th(‘se pregenital organizations may 
cause a weakness or a point of fixation 
to which under special conditions the 
libido may later return (regression). 
Such fixations, therefore, play a great 
part as dispositions for later eruptions 
of re])ressed strivings; that is, for the 
d<‘velopment of later neuroses or i^er- 
versions. 

To illustrate how adjustments or mal- 
adjustments come about, that is, how 
a fixation in a pregenital state later 
h*ads to a perversion or a neurotic dis- 
turbance, it would be necessary to go 
into clinical material, which cannot un- 
fortunately be done here. All that we 
(‘an stress here is that the question of 
lu^alth or sickness depends on the indi- 
vidual’s infantile adjustment to the 
parents, For during the first years of 


childhood (2 — 5), as the child’s sexual 
strivings become increasingly coordi- 
nate, they are directed in the case of 
the boy to the mother. Having cen- 
tered all his strivings on her, it is quite 
natural that he should resent any in- 
trusion or rivalry from the father, and 
therefore, becomes hostile to him. This 
affective relation of the child to the two 
parents, which constitutes the so-called 
oedipus complex, plays a most important 
part in the lives of all civilized men. As 
Freudians, we can state that he who 
masters and overcomes the oedipus com- 
plex is normal, while he who adheres 
to it, and cannot detach himself from 
his parents, becomes neurotic. 

The struggle for adjustment w^hich 
takes place during the oedipus situa- 
tion, therefore, plays a leading part in 
the formation of the whole psychic ap- 
paratus, which we formulate with Freud 
as follows: At birth the child shows 
a neutral, unorganized or lawless men- 
tality, designated as the id. As he de- 
velops and is increasingly stimulated 
into action through hunger and love, 
that part of his id mentality which 
comes into contact with the outer world 
through the various senses undergoes 
some changes. By virtue of its con- 
tinuous exposure to the hardships of 
life, it becomes, so to speak, hardened 
and endowed with consciousness. This 
modified part of the id forms the ego of 
the person. The id thus continues as 
the carrier of the primitive impulses, 
while the ego, having become acquainted 
with the hostility of the outer world, 
endeavors to curb and control them. 
However, as the child grows older, a 
part of the ego becomes still more modi- 
fied and attains a higher evolution ; it 
becomes what we call a superego. 

As this last change goes hand in hand 
with the disappearance of the oedipus 
complex, the superego contains a pre- 
cipitate of the parental commands, in- 
hibitions, and prohibitions, especially 
those that were wont to emanate from 
the father. And, at this time the boy, 
so to speak, detaches himself from his 
mother for he no longer has to depend 
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on her for all his outlets. He makes 
peace with his father. This is accom- 
plished through the process of identi- 
fication. The boy, so to speak, absorbs 
or assimilates his father, he turns him 
into himself, and henceforth, he is un- 
consciously controlled from within by 
the same commands and prohibitions 
which formerly came from the father. 
This highest degree of ego evolution, the 
superego or ideal ego, therefore, con- 
tains what we call our conscience, and 
represents the highest attainment of 
civilized man. 

This formulation of the mental ap- 
paratus, which is fully described in 
The Ego and the Id (English trans- 
lation by Riviere, Hogarth Press. Lon- 
don) belongs to Freud’s metapsycho- 
logical works, which have a])peared 
within the last fifteen years. Meta- 
psychology is the psychological founda- 
tion of j)syehoanalysis and treats of the 
dynamic, topographic, and economic re- 
lations of psychic processes. Because 
of its terminology, which seems strange 
to the uninitiated, Freud has been ac- 
cused of mysticism, and what not. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. It was 
only natural that after heaping up 
facts over facts for so many years that 
Freud should later attempt to cor- 
relate everything into a system or 
orderly presentation. 

Those of us who have followed him 
from the beginning find his metapsy- 
chological works most helpful and illu- 
minating and see in them no signs of 
deviation from his former views. To 
say metapsychologically that a neurosis 
represents a conflict between the ego 
and the id is the same as saying that 
the neurotic symptom is the result of a 
conflict between a person ’s moral stand- 
ards and primitive impulses, which one 
finds in FremPs earliest works. To be 
sure, many of his earlier views had to 
be modified as a result of newly dis- 
covered material, but nothing that one 
finds in Breuer and Freud’s original 
communications has ever been re- 
pudiated. 

None will feel more the inadequacy 


of this presentation than the present 
writer. No justice can be done to such 
a vast subject as j)sychoanalysis in a 
short abstract. The ramifications and 
implications of ps^’choanalysis have 
impinged upon every psychic endeavor 
of mankind. All criticism to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Professor Freud 
and his followers have practically re- 
written all the mental sciences. 

A. A. B. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF PERVERSIONS. Erst- 
while ideas on perversions have been 
completely metamorphosed by the dis- 
coveries and subsequent theories of 
Freud and his school, so much so that 
it remains doubtful whether the old 
word perversion can continue to drag 
along. The change becomes ap])areiit 
when an attempt is made to define the 
word and concept of pervtTsion. Let 
us pause for a moimmt at the definition 
that perversions are indecent or shock- 
ing sex activities. It beeom(*s at once 
manifest that a social consideration, 
variable with time and plac(‘ has er(*pt 
into this definition. What is indecent ? 
The best definition still s(*ems to be the 
Englishman’s: “It isn’t done.” 

All these definitions deriving from 
ethics are nugatory to the scientist who 
seeks to describe and comprcdHuid aiid 
has place neither for praise nor indig- 
nation. More fitting, but as will be 
seen later not altogether ad(‘(iuate, is 
the circumscrij)tion : All sexual acticihj 
which does not serve propagation is 
perverted. Homosexuality, sadism, 
masochism, fetishism, exhibition, peep- 
ing, and other pervi*rsions as termed 
and described by KrafTt-Ebing, M(>1I. 
Bloch, Havelock Ellis and others, can 
be subsumed under the same definition. 
Of course, even kissing would then have 
to fall under this definition should it 
portend an aim in itself not adhering 
to the more unassuming part of initial 
pleasure. To determine the borderline 
between normal and perverted forms of 
pleasure is not a light task. 

Freud divides sex-pleasure into ini- 
tial-pleasure and end-pleasure. With 
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the exception of homosexuality in its 
isolated position all so-called perver- 
sions must be declared normal if they 
portend the purposive arousing of sex- 
ual interest for the final embrace. This 
is obvious in the kiss. But who can 
fail to discern a rudimentary sadism in 
the ‘‘conquest’’ of the sex object in 
physical or mental romping? Devotion, 
the will to serve, even the will to suffer 
are resident in every love. 

8uch accomplishments are usuallj’ 
construed as evidences of affection. 
When the lover requires no further sex- 
ual gratification, they are products of 
masochism. Tlie same holds true for 
f(*tishism, one of the most peculiar 
forms of i)erversion. Fetishists — they 
are mostly men — do not desire the 
woman in toto ; they worsiiij) only cer- 
tain parts of her body or her clothing, 
and shrink from normal sexual inter- 
course. The “normal’' lover also is 
enchanted with the perfumed note of 
his sweetheart. Her garter, a curl of 
her hair, excite him sexually. The di- 
vergence between the normal and path- 
ological (perverted) forms of fetishism 
is again obviously the borderline be- 
tween initial-])h*asure and end-pleasure, 
a borderline never trespassed by the 
]KTvert. Beauty seeks to adorn itself 
for the purpose of display: exhibition. 
The eye seeks to behold the beloved. 
The activity of the ])ee]ier is described 
with the Greek scientific word “seopto- 
})hilia. ’’ The perversion lies in a fixa- 
tion on a preparatory action, which in 
normal ])ersons serves as the introduc- 
tory part of sex-life. In addition, the 
imj)ortance of this action is invariably 
singularly magnified. 

The nature of perversions appeared 
in an entirely new light when F’reud 
drew attention to the fact that the child 
has a sex-life even before puberty which 
j>repares the definite sex-life of the fu- 
ture and aims at it. As the sex glands 
of the child cannot as yet serve propa- 
gation, every movement of the child — 
rc'cognized by Freud as sexual — would 
have to be regarded as perverted in 
accord with the definition offered 


above. Indeed, Freud called the child 
polymorphous-perverted, whereby he in- 
tended to emphasize that none of the 
actions which in an adult are consid- 
ered perversions are alien to the age 
of the child; not even those for which 
an erect penis is required (a not too 
rare phenomenon in children). 

Particularly conspicuous even in the 
suckling stage, is fetishism in infants 
who refuse to go to sleep without a 
pacifier, a nipple or other small object 
clutched tightly in their tiny hands. 
This infantile fetishism can be traced 
back to the desire for the mother’s 
breast, the fountain-head of the child’s 
beatitude. Later in life this fetish be- 
comes a phallic symbol. A child who 
never indulges in cruelty (sadism) can- 
not be called normal. The same is true 
of a child that rejects affection in the 
form of caresses, terms of endearment. 

The instinct of investigation springs 
from the child’s passionate desire to 
look. Very early an active element 
identical with exhibitionism is resident 
in the natural shamelessness of the 
child, that absence of shame which puts 
the human infant on a level with the 
animals. 

Should we decide to call masturba- 
tion a perversion — it falls under the 
definition above given because it does 
not serve propagation — its root in child- 
hood is indubitable. Freud separates 
three ])eriods of onanism, of which the 
first one, the suckling’s masturbation 
is merely mechanistic ; the second 
reaches its peak after the third year 
and vanishes usually but not always 
after the sixth year of age. The third 
period usually begins in the years im- 
mediately following puberty. If onan- 
ism merely breaches the gap between 
longing for a sex-object of the opposite 
sex and the fulfillment of this longing, 
it is physiological, i.e. normal. When 
masturbation becomes an aim in itself, 
preferable to any satisfaction which 
might be derived from a sex partner 
of the opposite sex it can be regarded 
as a perversion from the point of view 
of the stated definition. 
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to which there is a concluding third, 
are indispensable for a clear compre- 
hension of the problem: the discovery 
of the erotogenefic zones and the devel- 
opment (evolution) of man’s libido from 
partial instincts to a sexual harmony 
which controls the sex-life of the adult 
unless it is pathologically disturbed. 
Thus Freud’s conclusion was that the 
libido of man, the energy with which 
he attempts sexual pleasure, is not nec- 
essarily connected with the principle of 
propagation. The mere existence of 
perversions makes this fact manifest, 
yet it was overlooked before Freud, or 
at least not recognized in its impor- 
tance; the libido to a considerable de- 
gree is independent of the procreative 
instinct. 

The libido is not attached to the 
genitalia at the outset. The infant de- 
rives pleasure from his lip zone (also 
called his first sense organ). His first 
experience with the outside world is 
through his lips. Ear and eye come 
later. Together with his food and as 
a reward, so to speak, for the practice 
of taking nourishment, the child re- 
ceives pleasure from his lip zone. This 
pleasure becomes independent of alimen- 
tation in thumbsucking. Freud has 
called the lips an erotogenetic zone be- 
cause the pleasure obtained therefrom 
reappears later in life as an initial 
pleasure and in some cases as a sexual 
aim in itself. Psychoanalysis has drawn 
attention to the oral zone ( os = the 
mouth). ;More will be said later about 
the psychological importance of this and 
other erotogenetic zones. They have 
made the study of the deeply despised 
perversions a center of individual and 
social psychology. 

The next erotogenetic zone in our de- 
velopment is the exit of the intestines 
(the anal zone). The movement of the 
bowels is — next to the intake of food — 
the most important function, or it might 
be more pertinent to say the most im- 
portant duty of the infant. The bath- 
ing of this region of the body or the 
irritation caused by the feces and urine 


genetic zone in its position so close to 
the genitalia. In the case of constipa- 
tion which the baby often produces 
artificially by withholding the feces and 
postponing the movement, the passage 
of the enlarged fecal column is a pleas- 
ureable sensation. 

One of the most staggering discov- 
eries of Freud was the psychological 
connection between feces and money. 
This he found and proved from an 
enormous amount of material derived 
not only from his psychoanalytic prac- 
tice but from folklore, mythology and 
colloquialisms such as dirty miser.” 
Psychoanalysis has shed light upon the 
fact that the man who lives for his gold, 
caressing and kissing it as he would a 
woman, belongs to the pervert class. 
When it becomes manifest that his re- 
lation to his money is libidinal, his atti- 
tude may be subsumed under the defi- 
nition which declares s(‘xual actions not 
serving the principle of propagation 
perverted. 

The pleasure of ])eeping is traced back 
to an erogenuity of the eye. The pleas- 
ure derived from destruction springs 
from an erogenuity of our muscles of 
which the hand is the executive organ. 
The genitals themselves are an exquisite 
(‘rotogenetic zone which early, and 
under normal conditions ])ermanently, 
becomes prime (pre-genital and genital 
sex-life). The theory of the erolo- 
genetic zones offers a biological and 
somatic basis of sex life upon which 
one can erect sexual psychology. De- 
sire to destroy (sadism) is, according 
to the findings of psychoanalysis, con- 
nected with the oral and anal zones. 
Hence, there is oral and anal sadism. 
Considering that the jaw is the chief 
weapon of the animal kingdom and the 
act of emptying the bowels is the ejec- 
tion of the residues of destroyed food, 
the above theory should not occasion 
surprise. 

The baby is autocratic or primal 
narcistic insofar as it does not as yet 
recognize the value of living objects 
outside of himself as sources of pleas- 
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ure. The baby obtains his pleasure 
from his own body. The only object 
of importance in the outside world, the 
mother ^s breast, is not regarded as such 
by the baby, hence it is confused with 
all other objects which he tries to put 
into his mouth. Psychosexual develop- 
ment then leads to pleasure in destroy- 
ing (sadism) which instinct controls a 
certain period of infantile life. Even 
after the objects outside (mother, 
father, nurse) are acknowledged and 
loved, this love remains ambivalent” 
for a long time. 

The difference between the sexes, as 
postulated by civilization for normal 
sex-life is not sufficiently clear to the 
child who frequently displays a pref- 
(‘rence for his own sex until a long 
time after puberty. This bisexual phase 
which can also be called homosexual, 
was detected even before Freud. It 
was too conspicuous to escape attention. 
All that the cons(‘rvatism of the Victo- 
rian Age could accomplish in this re- 
spect, was to deny the sexual comi)on- 
ent underlying these enthusiastic and 
affectionate friendships and where de- 
nial was im])Ossible — in eases of mutual 
masturbation — they prated of the 
“dregs of humanity.” 

During the storms of puberty, all the 
partial drives of the infantile sex-life 
flow together and form normal sexuality 
and love. All sex pleasure of the child 
becomes initial-pleasure and a new end- 
])l(*asiire is reached soldered with the 
aims of procreation. None of the pre- 
])aring jdiases of childhood gets lost 
completely, the normal love of the adult 
is narcistic, sadistic, skoptophilic and 
bisexual, etc. 

We must add affection which stems 
from the reservoir of the i)arent-child 
relation and forms the essence of what 
is called love in the higher sense. Thus 
one more “perversion” enters love- 
life: incest. Virtues, such as truth, con- 
stancy, stability of love are engendered 
from the chikPs experience with its 
parents. Since it is meet to consider 
naked incest a perversion, it is clear 
that the definition given above does not 


hold : sexual intercourse with close rel- 
atives is not opposed to the biological 
aim of propagation. 

We know to-day that the germ of 
perverted tendencies is universal. Di- 
vergent by constitution (inherited) is 
the strength of such instincts as 
narcism, sadism with its self -destruc- 
tive component called masochism; fur- 
ther, the distribution of bisexuality 
existing in all mankind. The eroto- 
genetic zones are also congenital in 
varied degrees of energy. Essential, 
how^ever, in most cases — with the ex- 
ception of rare extreme cases of de- 
structive mania, masculine w’omen and 
effeminate men — are the early individ- 
ual experiences, the obstacles and aids 
encountered on the way of evolution. 
In every phase of libidinal evolution 
there is the likelihood of a fixation tak- 
ing place which puts an end to a con- 
sistent harmonious development toward 
normal sex-life and drives it toward a 
wrong, undesirable direction. Some- 
times there are several points of fixa- 
tion. After vain attempts to overcome 
these fixations (unsuccessful love af- 
fairs, economic distresses, disappoint- 
ments of all kinds) there are regressions 
to apparently forgotten phases result- 
ant in homosexuality and other perver- 
sions. 

If a constitutionally too strong partial 
instinct which in itself represents a 
danger for the totality, is exposed to 
unfavorable experiences from the side 
of education, the result in many cases 
will be perversion. The ego, however, 
usually struggles against manifest per- 
version with such energy that the par- 
tial instinct vanishes from the con- 
scious and is repressed, reappearing in 
the form of morbid hysteria or compul- 
sive symptoms. These symptoms no 
longer resemble the original perverted 
instinct which they replace and repre- 
sent. Hence, sadistic tendencies may 
lead to complete paralysis, an over- 
strong oral demand may result in stut- 
tering, a peeper may become a fastidi- 
ous crank. To delineate the phenomena 
of repression in detail would lead into 
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the midst of Froiurs psychology, sur- 
passing: by far the subject of perver- 
sions. It is sigrnificarit that Freud has 
called the neurosis the negative of the 
perversion. ’ * 

Of particular importance is the fact 
that the despised and consecpiently 
dreaded perversion (the partial instinct 
which pushes forward) may be ])rac- 
tised in a form which metamorphoses 
a social danger into a highly ])raise- 
worthy social accomplishment by way 
of suhlimatiorif i.e. desexualisation of a 
sexual desire. Our culture, to offer an 
example, cannot progress without a 
certain amount of sadism. Hence, the 
originally sadistic impulse can be util- 
ized in numerous professions : surgerj", 
fishing, hunting, soldiery, worker in any 
of the constructive-destructive fields 
with or without bloodshed. The impulse 
to besmirch can become effectual in 
painting; an oral type may become an 
orator, singer, poet. The theory of per- 
versions. conse(iuently contains a prob- 
lem which embraces the performances 
of the contemptuous fool as well as the 
highest achievements of man and super- 
man. 

Sipmund Freud, Thrrp Cnnirihviionft to the 
Theory of Sex; Introductory Lectures: New 
1 ntroductory Lectures. 

Fritz Wittels, Critique of Love; Freud and 
his Time. 

F. W. 

PUBERTY GLANDS. Term devised 
by 8teinach for the interstitial cells of 
the testes (Leydig’s cells) in the male, 
and the lutein cells of the ovary in the 
female. 

PYROLAGNIA. Sexual excitement 
aroused by the sight of conflagrations. 
Also known as erotic py roman ia (pas- 
sion for fire). Thus arson, the impul- 
sion to set fire to dwelling-houses and 
other structures, at times has a sexual 
motive. 

Sadistic arson is discussed by Iwan Bloch: 
Beitrdge sur Atiologie der Psychopathia sex- 
ualis, 1902-03, u, 116-18. 

QUAESTUASIA. From Latin, qua- 
estus, gain, profit; quaestuarius, money- 
making, mercenary. A term for pros- 


titute, employed by Ulpianus, in the Di- 
gest, iii, 2, 4; he also uses it as an ad- 
jective qualifying mulier (woman), as 
in the Digest, xxiii, 2, 43. Seneca {De 
hencficiis, vi, 32) employs quacstuaria 
as a substantive, for prostitute. Qna- 
estuariae to the number of 32,000 were 
counted in a census taken during the 
reign of Trajan. The related form, 
quaestuosa, will be found in Plautus (iii 
the Miles). 

RACE ADMIXTURE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

1. Introduction'. 

2. Thk Native Kaces op South Africa. 

3. 

4. The European Elements in 
Africa. 

n. Eurafrican ADMIXTI'RES. 

6. Asiatics and Afro-Asian Admixtures 
IN South Africa. 

7. Eurasian Admixit'ri'S. 

8. Some Ke.marks on Rm ial Admixture 
and its Effect in South Africa. 

The iiopulation of the Union of South 
Africa is of great ethnic and genetic 
interest, in that it is composed of sev- 
eral series of fusions of peoples. One 
series is the result of impacts of waves 
of different types of native ])eo])lps on 
one another, some known to date ba(*k 
to the tenth century. Another is the 
result of contacts of a succession of 
white emigrants to South Africa on 
each other. Yet another is the Colored 
j)opulation resulting from intermar- 
riages, especially in the past, of various 
whites with native peoples of different 
origins, now being continued by mar- 
riages of Coloreds with whites. A fur- 
ther series results from the unions of 
natives and also Colored ])eoplc with 
the descendants of certain Asiatics, who, 
brought as indentured laborers to South 
Africa, remained in the country and 
made it their home. There are othi*r 
race admixtures resulting from hybridi- 
zation between different Asiatic ele- 
ments in the country and between Eluro- 
peans and Asiatics, but at present these 
are small numerically. 

In South Africa the white population 
is living among a negroid one, roughly 
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four times as numerous as its own. The 
problem is whether it can maintain it- 
self as a white race or whether it will 
become submergrod by miscegenation. 
Laws are now being enforced against 
marriages between whites and natives, 
but there are none against unions be- 
tween white and Colored peoples and 
such unions are now occurring. 

The officially estimated mean popula- 
tion of the Union of South Africa for 
U):13 was 8,369,200 persons, comprising 
1,889,500 Europeans, 5,681,100 native 
I)eople, mainly Bantu, 196,400 Asiatics, 
of whom over 80 per cent, are in Natal 
and 602,200 Colored persons, 90 per 
cent, of whom are in the ('ape Province. 
If Tihodesia and South West Africa are 
included, the proportion of natives to 
whites is increased. 

In (lisouasingf race admixture in South Africa, 
it is necessary to consider the various elements 
frjvinjf rise thereto and their actions and re- 
actions on each otlier. 

The white people who first came in contact 
with native ])eoples in South Africa were 
PortuffiK'se, the Cape of Good Hope having^ been 
discovered by Bartholomeu Diaz in 148(1, while 
Vasco da Gania rounded the Cape in 1497, 
skirted the coast and reached and named Natal. 
Saldanha in ir)03 discovered T.able Bay. Kng- 
lish ships first visited Table Bay in l.'lOl and 
the first Dutch fleet ai)peared in South African 
waters in In 1(120 the Cape was annexed 

by the English but was not garrisoned. The 
Dutch at that time had possessions in the East 
Indies and recjuired a provisioning depot en 
route. South Africa seemed suitable and the 
Dutch East India Com])any sent out van Rie- 
beeck in l(io2 and a settlement was begun at 
Cajie Town and the Dutch settled the Western 
Cape areas during the next hundred years. 
After sundry conflicts, in 1795 Ca])e Colony 
was surrendered to the English, who founded 
si'ttlements in Eastern Cape Colony at Grahanis- 
town in 1812 and Port Elizabeth in 1820. In 
Natal, Durban was founded in 18.3.5. The 
early English colonists, like their Dutch pre- 
decessors, had many conflicts with marauding 
natives, as will be mentioned later. 

The Native Races op South Africa 

The principal elements in the South 
African native population are the Bush- 
man, the Hottentot and the Bantu, who 
arrived in South Africa in the order in- 
dicated. Each has had effects on the 
others by warfare, followed by absorp- 
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tion of the conquered into the victor’s 
tribes. 

The Bushmen are a primitive people, 
short but slim, muddy yellow in color, 
with small tufts of rusty brown woolly 
hair, giving a peppercorn appearance. 
Their skin is greatly wrinkled, their 
foreheads low, cheek-bones prominent, 
eyes small and sunken and ears with 
very little trace of lobes. Their noses 
are small, flat and broad; their jaws 
only a little projecting. They have in- 
Avard him bo-sacral curvature making 
the buttocks prominent. Socially, they 
are nomad hunters, users of bows and 
poisoned arrows, independent folk who 
do not build huts but live in rock 
caves and clefts or under trees. They 
are arti.stic, makers of rock paintings. 
They use an isolating, non-inflectional 
language, Avith characteristic clicks. 

The Hottentots are of medium stature 
and sliglit build, Avith small hands and 
feet. Tliey are reddish-yelloAA’ in color. 
Their heads are narrow, Avith black, 
Avoolly hair, high cheekbones, holloAv 
cheeks, pointed chins, eyes wide apart, 
broad, flat noses and ears with moder- 
ately developed lobes. A fair degree of 
prognathism is present. The lumbo- 
sacral incurving is marked and there 
is characteristic steatopygia. Socially, 
they are nomadic pastoral people, who 
group their beehive huts in kraals, have 
tribal organizations and use an Ham- 
itic inflectional language, rich in clicks. 

The Bantu form the greatest native 
element in the population. They are 
negroid and dark-skinned but broAAmer 
than the Negro. They are Avell-built 
and many tribes are rather tall. Their 
hair is black, rather short, crimpy or 
AA^oolly. Their cheeks are full, eyes large 
and prominent, lips thick, noses pla- 
tyrrhine and jaAvs prognathous. They 
haA^e large hands and feet. The Bantu 
came to South Africa in a series of 
AvaATs from the north, where Semitic 
and Ilamitic blood had been infused 
from contiguous tribes into their neg- 
roid stock. Socially, they were rather 
Avarlike peoples, who sent out raiding 
parties to rob other tribes of their cat- 
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tie, the latter being their criterion of 
wealth and means of obtaining wives. 
They build kraals, often of considerable 
size. Their languages are formative 
and inflectional, with many linguistic 
groups and tribal dialects. 

The Bantu, as found in South Africa 
to-day, is usually, if not always, a blend 
of numerous tribes. Waves of immigra- 
tion, in which sections drove out others 
before them and occupied their land, 
and intertribal wars, in which the 
women of the vanquished were absorbed 
into the tribes of the conquerors and 
the men killed or forced to flee as ex- 
iles, have resulted in dispersals and 
varying geographical distribution of the 
people, as well as extensive interhybrid- 
ization among them. Naturally, con- 
flicting accounts of the early nativ'e 
races are extant, and only an outline, to 
give the necessary background, indicat- 
ing how the present tribes have come 
to be in South Africa and their mis- 
cegenations, can be given. 

In the earliest days of South African 
histor>% the Bushmen occupied most of 
the mountainous districts. Armed with 
bows and poisoned arrows, they were 
more than a match for the pastoral Hot- 
tentots, who were numerically stronger, 
but, ultimately, the little marauding 
Bushmen were driven away by the 
whites and the Bantu and forced to re- 
treat to the Kalahari and South West 
Africa, where now they are chiefly 
found. Bushmen were sometimes called 
Mountain Hottentots by some of the 
early obser\"ers. 

The Hottentots in the tenth century 
were known to Arabian geographers as 
Wakwaks or Wa-Khoikhoi and at that 
time had pushed south of Sofala on the 
East Coast of Africa. Another group 
of Hottentots was near Benguella on 
the West Coast in 1667 and probably 
represented another stream. When the 
Dutch settled at the Cape, the Hotten- 
tots who had arrived by the south-east 
route, were not known to range beyond 
the Orange River. In the sixteenth and 
.seventeenth centuries they were chiefly 
in the valleys of the Karroo rivers. 


Large numbers of sub-tribes were re- 
corded in the early days of white coloni- 
zation but these have largely disap- 
peared. Numerous migrations of Hot- 
tentots northwards and northwestwards 
occurred as European occupation in- 
creased, some tribes dying out and oth- 
ers amalgamating with other tribes in 
the process. There are now two chief 
.sections of the Hottentots, the Korana 
and the Namaqua or Naman, living 
chiefly in the western part of Southern 
Africa. 

The Bushmen and Hottentots are 
considered by .some authorities to belong 
to a common Bush race. It has been 
suggested that the Hottentots may have 
originated in the past by hybridization 
between Bushmen and some northern 
Hamitic negroid race before the migra- 
tion of the Hottentots began. How- 
ever, at the pre.sent time, there are very 
few pure Bushmen or Hottentots in 
the Union of South Africa. 

The dominant native race of South 
Africa, the Bantu, arrived there in a 
series of waves of invasion from the 
north, perhaps from Ea.st Central 
Africa. Arab and Persian traders in 
the eighth century knew the Bantu un- 
der the names of Kafir (infidel) or 
Zeng (black). Probably at this time 
they were living in the present North- 
ern Rhode.sia. In the tenth century 
El Masudi recorded that Bantu tribes 
were known to be around Sofala, hav- 
ing crossed the Zambesi but not the 
Sabi River, the Hottentots or Wakwaks 
being then to the south of them. 

Apparently there were three main atreanis 
of Bantu migrating aouth wards by the 
coast, the east coast and by more or less (mmi- 
tral routes, conquering and amalgamating with 
their predecessors as they went. 

The Bantu migrating by the western route 
settled south of the Ciinene Kiver and around 
Lake Ngami and wcstwanl to the Atlantic. 
They became known as Ilereros and included 
the modern Ovambos or Aniboa and aub-tribes. 
Under European rule, especially during German 
domination in South West Africa, they caused 
much trouble, became scattered and a few en- 
tered the Transvaal. 

The East Coast migrations were the most 
important. Of these, four linguistic groups 
can be distinguished and they correspond to 
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some extent with waves of invasion. Two 
groups, the Makalanga and Bechwana, travelled 
inhind and more central and two, the Bathonga 
or Baronga and the Zulu-Xosa or Zulu-Kadr 
passed along the coast. Many variations in the 
orthography of the names of tribes occur, those 
used here being generally recognized or recog- 
nisable, though recently more phonetic designa- 
tions have been used in some cases. For con- 
venience the movements of these groups with 
some of their subdivisions may be considered 


The BaRotse and BaLunda crossed the Zam- 
besi at different periods during the eighteenth 
century, and are probably Makalanga. The 
BaRotse, now the dominant tribe on the Upper 
Zambesi in Northern Rhodesia, according to 
Coillard, came from the east and claim kinship 
with the BaNyai. Early in the nineteenth 
century, the MaKololo, a section of the Basuto 
who are members of the Bechwana group, 
fought against and subdued the BaRotse, 
who, however, successfully revolted against 



Map showing approximate disposition of certain South African Native Tribes after the 

Zulu conquests, (ca. 1840.) 


Hc])arately and their later distribution indicated 
on the map. 

The Makalanga group includes a series of 
tribes such as the MaKalaiiga in the west, the 
BaNyai in the north and the Mashona in the 
east of Southern Rhodesia. In the sixteenth 
century the chief of the MaKalanga was known 
as the Monomotapa, who ruled over a great 
empire in what is now Rhodesia. His sub- 
jects raided south to the Matopo Hills. In 
the past, the Mashonas occupied the Sena dis- 
trict, wdience they moved south. The BaNyai 
w'ere along the south bunk of the bend of the 
Zambesi and some have migrated south. 


them in I860. The BaToka, living in the 
middle Zambesi basin, probably are members 
of the Makalanga group. 

The BaVenda are a composite group of tribes 
now occupying the northeastern part of the 
Zoutpansberg district of the Northern Trans- 
vaal. They left Mashonaland perhaps about the 
end of the seventeenth century and conquered 
and absorbed the previous inhabitants of the 
Zoutpansberg. The BaVenda have a definite 
Makalanga strain in them as well as some 
Bechwana. 

The Bechwana group includes a series of 
tribes having similarity of language and cus- 
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toms, their name meaning *Hhe people who are 
alike. * ’ Their language is different in pro- 
nunciation from other Bantu tribes. The 
BaLula and BaKalahari were the pioneers 
among them, penetrated south, and, mixing with 
the Bushmen, came to live near Potchefstroom. 
Other Bechwana tribes reached the neighbor- 
hood of Rustenburg and others settled around 
Kuruman. The Langebergen, a region west of 
the junction of the Vaal and Orange Rivers, 
was the most southern point reached by the 
Bechwana, this being occupied by the Ba- 
Thlaping, who intermarried wdth the Koranas, 
a Hottentot people with some Bushman ad- 
mixture. 

The BaRolong w’ere the next wave of in- 
vaders. At first important, they subsequently 
broke up into a number of tribes, some of whom 
had constant feuds with the Basutos under their 
gre.'it cliief Moshesh. The BaMangwato are 
a branch of the BaRolong, who settled in the 
Bechwanaland Protectorate in what is now 
known as Khama’s country. The BaKw’ena, 
another important tribe, gradually moved into 
the Northern Transvaal. Internecine warfare 
occurred and they split up. Some passed 
southwards, settled on the Caledon River and 
the surrounding areas and became the Basutos 
of modern Basutoland. A section of the Ba- 
sutos, the MaKololo, as already noted, invaded 
BaRotseland. Another section, the BaKxatla, 
settled near Mocliudi in Bechwanaland and were 
know'n later as Linchwe’s people. The BaPedi 
in the Transvaal are Sekukuni’s people. There 
are other Bechwana tribes that cannot be men- 
tioned here. 

The AmaThonga, BaThonga or BaRonga 
group includes tribes who speak dialects of a 
language called Thonga or Tonga. They were 
migrants from the north Avho drove out and 
absorbed the previous occupants. The BaTonga 
were known to be occupying the district be- 
tween the Sabi and the Inhamliam* Rivers in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and about 
loOO attempts w’cre made to establish Christian 
missions among them. Another division, the 
BaChopi, still occupy the country between Cape 
Corrientes and the Limpopo. The Tembe, with 
several offshoots in the Komati River basin 
and a little south, speak the SiRonga dialect, 
but they are said to have been of Kalanga ex- 
traction. Much raiding and intermixing has 
occurred and the Thonga group now form 
the natives of the Inhambane and Lourenqo 
Marques districts in Portuguese East Africa. 
Some reached the adjacent territory of NattU 
but were raided ]>y the Zulus and fled over the 
Lebombo Mountains into the I^ydenburg dis- 
trict of the Transvaal. The so-called Shan- 
gaans, who have much Zulu blood, speak Trans- 
vaal Thonga. 

The great Zulu-Xosa or Ziilu-Kafir group 
also came from the north and in the tenth 
century were reported to have been near So- 
fala. In 1553 they were definitely farther 


south and shipwrecked seamen found Bantu 
tribes, either Zulu-Xosa or their Xosa division, 
in the region betw'een the Umfolosi and the 
Umtata Rivers. The first wave of the Zulu- 
Xosa invasion along the East Coast was by 
tribes whose chiefs had a common ancestor. 
They w’cre the AmaXosa, AmaPondo, Ama- 
Tembu and AmaPondumise (often termed Xosa, 
Pondo etc.). They advanced as far as the 
Great Fish River, encountering Hottentots on 
the way. They w^ere warlike and between 1779 
and 1877 they fought nine Kafir wars against 
the whites. When finally subdued, they were 
settled in the Transkei, W'hich is maintained 
as a native reserve. 

In the seventeenth century, the Great 
Abambo group of tribes occupied Natal. About 
100 years ago, some 95 of these tribes were 
known. There are somewhat divergent ac- 
counts of these tribes and of the sanguinary 
conflicts among them at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. One warrior tribe was the 
Vatwah or Endwandwe, another the Mtetwa, 
of which the Zulus were a section. The Zulus 
became a great raiding people, ]»articularly un- 
der their chiefs, Tshaka and Dingaan. 

Tshaka, who had a great capacity for leader- 
ship and organization, built up the Zulus into 
a very formidable warrior nation by rigorous 
selection and discipline, and from 1818 to 1828 
the Zulus under his leadership maintained a 
reign of terror. Following on Zulu raids, some 
Abambo tribes fled and united under the name 
of Swazis; the Vatwah, driv’en north beyond 
the Zambesi, became the Angoni ; other tribal 
remnants became the Gazas. Internecine strife 
occurred among the Gazas and one section of 
them, who mixed with the Thongas, became 
known as the Shangaans. Revolts occurred 
against Tshaka from time to time and some 
Vatw’ah, having joined revolt<*rs against him, 
they united as the MaTalxde, ravaged the 
Transvaal, annexed the land of the Monomo- 
tapa and became the foe of the Mashona. In 
1828 TvShaka was killed by Dingaan, who suc- 
ceeded him. In 1838 Dingaan massacred some 
Dutch trekkers or emigrants, was then de- 
feated by the Dutch and fled to the Swazis, 
who killed him. The Zulus were subdued by 
the British in 1879. Five other large Abambo 
tribes, who w'ere defeated by the Zulus, fled 
south, encountering the pioneer Xosa, Tembu 
and Pondos, with whom they fought. All the 
defeated parties, wdth remnants of other tribes, 
united together and were known as Fingoes, 
meaning the destitute ones, and these w'ere 
ultimately protected by the British and settled 
peaceably. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that 
though distinct tribes are now in existence in 
South Africa, yet in practically all of them, 
intertribal admixture or hybridisation has 
taken place. Tribal wars of conquest and 
raids were usually concluded by the killing of 
the captured male vanquished and the absorp- 
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tion of their women into the tribes of the con- 
querors. While a general racial type may 
have been perpetuated, yet differences occur 
among its components and, at the present time, 
many natives, especially in the Cape Province, 
have little idea of their true tribal origin. 
Intermarriage between tribes has also compli- 
cated the native race problem, as well as admix- 
ture with Non-Bantu peoples. Some specific 
cases of hybrid peoples of mixed native origin 
are known, and may now be mentioned. 

Native Hybrids 

Among known native hybrids may be 
noted the Korana, who are Hottentots 
with some Bushman admixture. Early 
Bantus, with admixture of Bushman 
and Hottentot blood, constitute the Berg 
Damara, who speak a Hottentot langu- 
age. Near Potchefstroom is a hybrid 
tribe, the BaTamaka, of mixed BaLala 
and Bushman origin. The cattle herds- 
men of the Ba^Iangwato are hybrids of 
Bushmen and BaKalahari, known as the 
MaSarwa or Vaalpens. The BaThlap- 
ing are a Bechwana stock who married 
Korana wives. In such crosses the 
Bushman and Hottentot (or Bush) 
characters are dominant to the Bantu. 
The Amabae (or BaMbayi) in the Ly- 
denbiirg district have resulted from in- 
t(‘rmarriage between Basutos, Thongas 
and Swazis. The Tambuki are hybrids 
between Bushmen and Tembu. 

“Ethnic melting pot^’ areas occur in 
South Africa. Among these the Kala- 
hari may be mentioned. Here Bush- 
man-ITottentot admixtures have been 
impinged on by llereros from the north 
and by Bechwanas from the east. An- 
other hybridisation centre is the area 
around the junction of the Vaal and 
Orange Bivers as far as the Nokana 
River on the west and Kuruman and 
Taungs in the north, where Bushmen, 
Korana Hottentots and Bechwana such 
as the BaThlaping come together and 
fuse. The Northeastern Transvaal, ex- 
tending into Portuguese East Africa, is 
another melting pot, where BaVenda, 
BaPedi, Thonga and Zulu intermix- 
tures have occurred. Under British 
and South African rule, tribal warfare 
is now unknown. But urbanisation of 
the natives and particularly of the men, 


is helping to break down tribal distinc- 
tions and tribal prejudices, though the 
latter are still strong among certain 
tribes. 

The European Elements in 
South Africa 

The white population of South 
Africa, originally from Europe, is pre- 
dominantly composed of Dutch and 
British but there are many other ele- 
ments. The early Portuguese navigat- 
ors did not settle permanently. The 
Dutch under van Riebeeck began set- 
tlement in 1652. Prom 1658 they im- 
ported slave labor, largely from the 
Dutch East Indies, some of the descend- 
ants of such laborers being the Cape 
Malays of today. French and Belgian 
Huguenots arrived in 1688, but their 
language was soon suppressed and they 
became absorbed into the Dutch popu- 
lation, then confined to the Western 
Cape. A number of Afrikaans (South 
African Dutch) names to-day are of 
Huguenot origin. About the middle of 
the nineteenth centiirj^ Germans settled 
in the Central and Eastern Cape Prov- 
ince (then called British Kaffraria) and 
still form a distinct South African 
group. 

With the development of diamond 
mining at Kimberley (about 1867) and 
of gold mining on the Witwatersrand, 
especially after 1886, men and women 
of many nationalities found their way 
to the diamond fields and to the gold 
mining areas. As in every mining area, 
the heterogeneous European population 
became reinforced by many types of 
native laborers and penetrated by 
traders, many of whom were Russian 
and German Jews. Development of fish- 
ing and of whaling at the Cape led to 
Scandinavian men coming to the ports 
and some settling there. Recently, emi- 
gration from the Baltic areas has added 
Lithuanians, Latvians and Esthonians 
to the population, together with peoples 
from Central Europe. The Asiatic 
people introduced as laborers into South 
Africa and now settled in the country 
will be considered later. 
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For the last few g^enerations, many 
admixtures of European peoples have 
occurred in South Africa. Predomi- 
nantly there is the British-Dutch cross, 
but other crosses involving members of 
practically all European nations have 
occurred. The heterogeneous assem- 
blage of Europeans seems to show signs 
of blending into a more or less homo- 
geneous congeries under the name of 
South Africans, and among the younger 
people the country of origin of their 
ancestors often is unknown. 

One somewhat extreme case of inter- 
marriages involving many white races in 
a South African familj" is as follows: 
The father of the S. family is a French- 
man from Southern France. His wife 
is three-quarters German and one-quar- 
ter French and came from Alsace-Lor- 
raine. They settled in South Africa 
where all their children were born. The 
family consider themselves South Afri- 
cans, English being their home lan- 
guage. The eldest daughter is married 
to a South African of Serbian origin ; 
the second daughter is married to a 
South African Dutchman ; the third 
daughter married an Englishman in 
Rhodesia; the fourth is the wife of a 
Scotch Colonial South African ; the 
fifth daughter married a man of mixed 
European parentage, his father being a 
Greek (the third generation in South 
Africa) and his mother Scotch, while 
the youngest daughter is engaged to an 
Italian who was born in Johannesburg. 
The only son of this family is married 
to a woman whose father is of Swedish 
descent and mother of Polish origin, the 
woman herself being the third genera- 
tion South African and speaking only 
English and Dutch (Afrikaans). In- 
termarriage between South Africans of 
varied European descent is obviously 
adding new hybrid elements to the 
population. 

E UR AFRICAN ADMIXTURES 

The Eurafrican race, popularly 
termed Cape Colored or Colored, is 
about equal in number to one-third of 
the white population of the Union of 


South Africa. They are found chiefly 
women taken into the families of early 
in the Cape Province. Hottentot 
white colonists, their Malay servants 
and slaves, and Bantu women of vari- 
ous tribes who became servants, mainly 
were the Cape Colored progenitors. In 
the Western Cape, Hottentot women 
seem to have predominated, and in the 
Eastern Cape Province, Xosa, Fingo 
and Tembu women (the latter being the 
native beauties) intermarried with 
many types of European males. Visit- 
ing traders, small traders and peddlers 
on trading circuits, as well as casual 
visitors such as come into ports, have 
added to the Colored population by mis- 
cegenation. 

In the past, European women have 
rarely married with native men, the ex- 
ceptions being those in distress, such as 
widows with young families for which 
no white man would take the responsi- 
bility. Marriages between European 
women and Colored men also are not 
common. Recent legislation has forbid- 
den marriages between white and native, 
but there is no law against marriage 
between white and Colored. 

Some hybrid Colored people form dis- 
tinct groups. Among the better known 
are the Griquas living in Griqualand, 
who aro.se from matings between early 
Dutch colonists and Hottentot and Bush 
women, and the Rehoboth Bastards, 
hybrids between Boers and Hottentots, 
who trekked north into South West 
Africa. Roving whites, such as Coenraad 
Buys, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, mated with native women and 
raised numerous progeny, who form 
groups in various parts of the country, 
ranging from the Cape to the Northern 
Transvaal. 

For some sixteen years, I have per- 
sonally investigated cases of race admix- 
ture, several generations and as many 
members of the family as possible being 
studied from their physical, mental and 
social aspects. Photographs, unfortu- 
nately, could rarely be obtained, owing 
to objections by some of the members 
concerned and it was essential strictly 
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to respect such objections. A selection 
of families showing different types of 
Eurafrican admixture is here presented. 
The families may be arranged broadly 
according to the increasing complexity 
of their admixtures. 

FAMILY 1. Belgian-Zulu admixture 
(Pig. 1). A Belgian man, fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, married a typical Zulu 
woman. Eight children were born of 
the union. They classify themselves, 
approximately correctly, as white (really 
“white”), black and brown, basing the 
grades on skin color, though possessing 
the same proportion of white blood. In 
the PI generation, the eldest, a woman, 
is very dark ; the second, a man, is very 
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dark; the third, a man, is “white”; the 
fourth, a man, is black; the fifth, a 
woman, is brown ; the sixth, a woman, is 
“white”; the seventh, a man, is brown 
and the eighth, a woman, is brown. 

The eldest PI woman is married to a 
pure Natal Zulu. They have four sons, 
two described as black and two as brown. 
The sixth PI woman, described as 
“white,” married a Zulu and has one 
black son and one “white” daughter. 
Cousin marriage has occurred in the P2 
generation, the younger black son of the 
eldest PI woman having married the 
“white” daughter of the sixth PI 
woman. This couple have one brown 
baby daughter. 

Pifteen descendants of the original 


couple have thus been investigated. In 
skin color six approximate to the Zulu 
type (black), three to the European 
type (white), while six show intermedi- 
ate skin color (brown). Comparison of 
these skin colors with the proportion of 
white blood, in each case, is significant. 
Socially, the “white” members are un- 
popular with their Colored brethren and 
pride themselves on being ‘ ‘ white. ’ ^ The 
brown members appear to be despised 
by black and white alike. 

FAMILY 2. Dutch-Xosa admixture. A 
Dutch man married a Xosa woman and 
had five children. One of their Colored 
sons married a Dutch-Xosa; two other 
children married with other Colored 
folks. Two filial generations comprising 
thirteen individuals are known. They 
vary in skin color from almost black to 
two women who pass as whites. Most 
of them are brown-skinned and many of 
them, including one of the “whites,” 
show thick Bantu lips. The hair varies 
in the family from crimpy to fairly 
straight. Dislike of the “white” mem- 
bers is expressed by the others. In 
behavior the “white” members are more 
temperamental than Europeans, and un- 
der stress of emotion, express their 
feelings in violent hysterical outbursts. 
The family as a whole are respectable 
and well-behaved. 

FAMILY 3. Dutch-Hottentot admix- 
tiire. A Dutch farmer married a Hot- 
tentot woman. They had two sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son married 
a Hottentot woman. Pourteen children, 
forming the senior P2 generation, were 
born to them, of whom nine are dead. 
The second PI son married a Colored 
woman and ten children were born, of 
whom only one Colored woman survived. 
She married her cousin, a Colored man, 
one of the surviving sons of the senior 
branch of the family. These two have a 
family of three daughters, so far un- 
married, who have oval faces, Hottentot 
(crimpy) hair, olive skins and thin lips. 
They have high cheekbones and show 
slight steatopygia. Heavy mortality 
has occurred in both branches of the F2 
generation. 
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FAMILY 4. American Jew-Basnto ad- 
mixture, The founder of this family 
was a peripatetic trader, Jewish, born 
and educated in America, and the 
foundress was a woman said to be a 
Basuto but havin" Pondo facial mark- 
ings. Both are strong and healthy. 
They had nine children, four sons and 
five daughters, of whom three sons are 
dead and none of the other children is 
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healthy. Of the surviving children, the 
son and three of the daughters show 
Semitic characteristics either in fea- 
tures, nose or hair. The son and one 
daughter, both being of dark skin color, 
have married and the only child in each 
family is of poor physique. This Afri- 
can and non-African cross has resulted 
in a family of weaklings, without either 
the stamina of the African or the mental 
vigor of the non-African parent. 

FAMILY 5. Danish-Xosa admixture. 
A fair-haired, blue-eyed Danish sailor, 


engaged in whaling, married a Xosa 
woman. They have two sons and a 
daughter. Their elder, dark-skinned son 
looks a native and has married a Cape 
Colored w^oman of uncertain ancestry. 
They have two boys and a girl of the 
Cape Colored type, who are not very 
bright mentally. Of the younger PI son 
nothing is known. The FI daughter is 
olive-skinned, with light hazel eyes and 
European type of hair. She is married 
to a Dutch man, who has dark hair but 
light brown eyes. They have three rela- 
tively intelligent children. One boy with 
blue eyes and brown hair looks Euro- 
pean ; one boy has hazel eyes, brown hair 
and negroid lips and the girl combines 
Bantu facies with flaxen hair and blue 
eyes. The Danish ancestral features of 
blue eyes and flaxen hair have thus ap- 
peared, separately or together, in two 
grandchildren. 

FAMILY 6. Dutch-Xosa admixture 
(Fig. 2). Another family, originating 
from the union of Dutch and Xosa, has 
been investigated through three filial 
generations. The Dutch man may have 
had some slight admixture of Javanese 
blood. The FI generation comprised 
three sons and three daughters. The sec- 
ond son had a dark skin, the second 
daughter and third son light or white” 
skins and the eldest son, eldest daughter 
and youngest daughter olive skins. The 
dark son married a Xosa and they had 
three Colored children concerning 
whom no more is known. Of the FI gen- 
eration, two men and two women had 
crimpy hair and one man and one 
■woman had straight hair. Two men had 
lips and nose of native type, two women 
and one man had European type of lips 
and nose, and one woman combined na- 
tive type of nose wuth European lips. 

The eldest PI Colored daughter mar- 
ried a Dutch man, thereby bringing in 
more white blood. Of their six children, 
two women are “white,” one man and 
one woman dark-skinned and two men 
olive-skinned. Three men have crimpy 
hair and three women slightly crimpy 
hair. Two have European and four na- 
tive types of lips and nose. One olive- 
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skinned man is married to a thin-lipped 
Cape Colored woman and their two chil- 
dren are Cape Colored. One ‘‘white” 
woman is married to a Dutch man and 
their son is a masked white, but has 
slightly crimpy hair. The differential 
inheritance of physical characteristics is 
well brought out in Fig. 2. 

FAMILY 7. Oerman-Hotteniot admix- 
ture, A German man, with hints of 
Colored blood, married a Hottentot 
woman. They have two sons and two 
daughters. One son and two daughters 
are largely of European appearance, 
fair-skinned and with light brown to 
hazel eyes; the other son resembles his 
mother but has the European type of 
nose. The elder daughter is married to 
a pure, blue-eyed German and is in ter- 
ror of her Colored blood becoming 
known. Their infant son is said to be 
like his father. The other daughter, who 
is unmarried, has adopted another Ger- 
man surname and keeps away from 
home. Temi)eraraentally, the three 
“white” members are rather conceited 
and overbearing, rather boastful and 
ashaiiK'd of the native connection, while 
tlie younger Colored son is quiet, hard- 
working and kind to his mother. Physi- 
cally, the members of the PI generation 
are weak; temperamentally, they are 
largely unstable. The Hottentot mother 
is bitterly conscious of the position of 
some of her children. In her own 
words; “The whites look down on my 
family; the blacks spit at us; we are 
outcasts.” 

FAMILY 8. Jewish-Dutch-Xosa-Hot- 
fentot admixture (Pig. 3). This family 
was founded by a Russian Jew from 
Odessa who married or lived with a Col- 
ored woman who described herself as a 
Bastard of mixed Dutch and Xosa- 
Ilottentot blood. Three sons and two 
daughters have been born to them. The 
characteristics of skin, hair, eyes and 
nose of the parents and their young 
family are shown in Pig. 3. The eldest 
child, a boy, shows steatopygia, derived 
from the Hottentot admixture of his 
mother, who is heterozygous, his eyes 


and hair are of Xosa type, his cheek- 
bones are high like his mother ^s, but his 
nose is Semitic. The second boy looks 
Cape Colored and the youngest boy and 
the two girls are of the Semitic type or 
largely so. The Jewish influence is 
marked in this family. 
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FAMILY 9. Dutch-Scotch-Norwegian- 
Colo red- Bantu admixture. A Dutch 
man married a native woman, probably 
Bantu. They have been dead many 
years. Three sons and three daughters 
were born to them. One of their sons, 
now an old man with blue eyes, curly 
hair and somewhat thick lips, who calls 
himself Dutch, married a Basuto. Of 
their six children, one daughter married 
a fair, auburn Scot and another daugh- 
ter married a Zulu. The family of the 
Scot and the Colored woman number 
five. The eldest of them, a son describ- 
ing himself as Scottish, very like his 
father and lighter than his mother, has 
married a Colored woman whose father 
was Norwegian and mother a Cape Col- 
ored woman. They have two quite 
young children of the Colored type. In 
the several generations investigated, all 
grades of color are represented and dis- 
sentient views on racial admixture oc- 
cur. The European element has not 
improved by miscegenation. The Col- 
ored members are in an anomalous 
position and, realizing this, advocate 
Colored marrying with Colored and the 
maintenance of racial purity among 
black and white alike. 

FAMILY 10. Belgian Huguenot-Polish- 
J ewish-Dutch-Hotfentot-Basuto admix- 
ture (Fig. 4). The founder of this 
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family was a Belgian Huguenot who 
married a Polish woman of the Roman 
Catholic faith from Vilna. They had 
two daughters and one son. This son, 
born in Belgium, went to South Africa 
as a child and married the daughter of 
a Jewish trader and a Colored woman, 
believed to be Dutch-Hottentot. This 
wife, now old, looks Jewish but has 
crimpy, white hair and native gait. The 
couple had three sons and one daughter. 
Two sons are mainly Jewish in appear- 
ance but have negroid lips. The daugh- 
ter, recently married to a Dutch man, is 
of good physique, looks Syrian and is 
excitable. The youngest son is decid- 
edly native in appearance and has mar- 
ried a Basuto girl recently, for which he 
is desj)ised by his relatives, family pride 
and social ambition being noticeable. In 
the family the Belgian and Polish in- 
fluences seem quite masked by Semitic 
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and Hottentot admixtures, and after the 
introduction of the native element, the 
male progeny were of poor physique. 

FAMILY 11. Dutch-N orwegian-Oerman 
(or Dutch) -Mai ay -Hottentot -Colored ad- 
mixture, Three families, designated A, 
B, C, each of mixed origin, have inter- 
married. As details regarding some of 
the '‘in-laws’^ are lacking, they cannot 
be satisfactorily charted. 

Family A was founded by a Dutch 
man who married a Malay (Batavian) 
woman, who perhaps had some white 
blood. Of their family, one son and his 


descendants are known. This son mar- 
ried a Colored wife and had a family 
of three. The first was a daughter de- 
scribed as ‘‘white’’; the second, a son, 
had European features and light skin 
but pouting lips and colored whites to 
his eyes and was very boastful; the 
third, a son, described as Cape-Dutch, 
married a woman who in herself united 
families B and C, Their family of six 
will be described later. 

Family B originated by the marriage 
of a Norwegian man and a Hottentot 
woman. They had one son, who married 
a Colored woman of family C. 

Family C had a male ancestor who 
was either German or Dutch. He mar- 
ried a Kimberley woman described as 
“white with a dash of color,” having a 
white skin and black hair but a flat nose. 
Of their family, one daughter married 
the FI son of family B, and they had a 
daughter who married the younger son 
of the F2 generation of family A, their 
progeny forming the F3 generation. 

The father of the third filial genera- 
tion is of Dutch -Malay-Colored blood. 
His wife eombines Norwegian, Hotten- 
tot, German or Dutch and some form of 
slightly Colored aneestry. They had six 
children. The eldest is a daughter, who 
passes as white, is married to a Dutch 
man and has two young children. The 
second is a son, who looks white but calls 
himself Colored, has certain native man- 
nerisms and is betrothed to a Cape 
Colored girl. The third, a daughter, re- 
sembles her elder brother but has crimpy 
hair and tries to pass for white ; she has 
married a Cape Colored man. The 
fourth and fifth, sons, died before they 
were four years old. The sixth, a son, 
is much darker than his brother, has 
pouting lips and coffee-colored whites to 
his eyes. He calls himself a Cape boy. 

Most members of this family seem 
pleasant, respectable, fairly well-to-do 
people. There has been considerable 
race admixture in them and in the third 
filial generation some of the members 
pass for >vhites. They are sharply di- 
vided among themselves on the question 
of color. 
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FAMILY 12. Portuguese-Dutch-Hugue- 
not-Bdmto-J avanese admixture (Fig. 5). 
By intermarriage between two families, 
each of mixed origin, one Bantu, one 
Asiatic and three European strains are 
being combined. The first family origi- 
nated by a marriage between a Portu- 
guese sailor and a Dutch woman from 
Java. One of their sons married a 
Basuto. They had three in family, one 
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son (Colored and of poor physique) and 
two daughters (one of Cape appearance 
and one of native appearance). The son 
married into the second Colored family. 
This second family was founded by a 
Huguenot who married a woman de- 
scribed as a “Java slave girl.” One of 
their sons married a Basuto, related to 
the Basuto woman in the first family. 
Their family consisted of two sons and 
four daughters; the youngest daughter 
is recently married to the F2 man in the 
first Colored family. The second daugh- 
ter is married to a Dutch man and has 
a whitish baby girl. 

In the F2 generation of the Portu- 
guese-Dutch-Basuto family, the man 
sliows the poor physique often associated 
with the European-Native cross and is 
extremely boastful. His two sisters are 
more native than European in appear- 
ance and temperament. In the Hugue- 
not-Java-Basuto family, the men also 
are of poor physique and are unreliable 
and vain. The women, who are rela- 
tively light-skinned, and mainly of 
European facies, consider themselves 
white. Their physique is superior to 
that of their brothers. 


ASIATICS AND APRO-ASIAN ADMIXTURES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa, race problems are bound up, 
not only with the natives, but also with certain 
Asiatic elements in the population. As already 
noted, the Dutch East India Company used the 
Cape as a provisioning dep6t and some of their 
European staff settled there. With them they 
brought their Malay servants, some of them 
Javanese, and the descendants of these people, 
together with others from the Philippines, con- 
stitute the Cape Malay people. They form a 
small, separate group, living especially on the 
coast of the Cape Province, where they are 
well-known as expert fishermen, and where some 
have become plasterers and masons. 

The large Indian element in the country is 
the result of industrial needs. The development 
of the diamond industry at Kimberley about 
1867 led to tjie importation of indentured In- 
dian laborers, chiefly from Madras. In 1860 
Indian laborers had come to Natal to help 
build the rjiilway from the Point to Durban, 
and about the same time many Indian laborers, 
chiefly Tamilis and Madrassi, came to work on 
the Natal sugar plantations, native labor 
having proved none too satisfactory. The In- 
dians liked the country, where conditions of 
living were better and easier than in India, and 
many remained after their contracts w^re 
ended, and settled permanently in the country. 

Now, much of the agriculture, including the 
cultivation of sugar, fruit and ginger, is worked 
by Indians, born in South Africa. They are 
thrifty people, now about as numerous as the 
whites in Natal, and some employ natives to 
work for them. Indians also work as waiters, 
fruit and vegetable sellers, grooms, basket 
makers, jewellers and shop keepers and have 
spread throughout the Cape, Natal and the 
Transvaal. A few wealthy Indian silk mer- 
chants also live in the country. The Indians 
form many small settlements and, until rela- 
tively recently, remained small self-contained 
communities, but now some admixture with na- 
tives and Colored, as well as with other 
Asiatics, is occurring. Unions between Indians 
and natives appear to have been due originally 
to insufficient numbers of Indian women in the 
country. 

Chinese indentured labor for the gold mines 
was introduced in 1904 but the experiment of 
Chinese labor only lasted till 1907 and was a 
failure. Pulmonary complaints broke out 
among them, quarrels and feuds occurred and 
the remainder were repatriated. Some Chinese 
are still present in South Africa, mainly en- 
gaged in vegetable growing and laundry work, 
with a few merchants and shopkeepers. They, 
too, used to keep to themselves, but now inter- 
marriage with native and Colored peoples is 
occurring to a slight extent. 

Some of these newer Asiatic admixtures in 
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the population may be described. They can be 
placed roughly into two groups, one consisting 
of Indian and the other of Chinese admixtures. 

FAMILY 13. Tamil-Zlihi admixture 
(Fig. 6). The father of this family is a 
Tamil, whose parents came from South- 
ern India to South Africa, lie was born 
in Natal. lie is a tall, thin man, with a 
brown skin, oval features and eyes, thin 
lips and nose and straight hair. He is 
voluble and excitable. Ilis wife is a 
well-built Zulu, stout, with a black skin, 
round features and eyes, thick lips and 
broad, flat nose, and a very equable tem- 
perament. They have three sons and 
three daughters, whose cliaracteristics 
are shown in Fig. 6. One son and two 
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daughters are brown-skinned like their 
father, two sons and one daughter are 
black-skinned like their mother. Four 
of the six children show Bantu build, 
hair, eyes, lips and nose, but the dis- 
tribution of the characteristics among 
them individually varies. The children 
with native physical characteristics are 
rather more refined in appearance than 
their mother. All are better built than 
their father. In temperament the sons 
are excitable like their father and the 
daughters are equable, laughing girls, 
like their mother. The native character- 
istics seem dominant. 

FAMILY 14. Madrassi-Zulu admixture. 
The father of this family is a Madrassi 
Indian, born in Natal. He is a spare 
man, with oval features, brown skin, 
straight hair, thin lips, thin aquiline 
nose and oval eyes. He is very excit- 
able. His wife is a Zulu, a stout woman, 
with woolly hair, thick lips, flat nose and 


round eyes. She is noisy but good- 
tempered. They have two sons and two 
daughters. The two sons are Indian in 
build, the two girls native. The elder 
son has straight hair, thin lips and nose, 
while the two girls and the younger son 
are natives in regard to their hair, lips 
and nose. Two sons and one daughter 
have oval features like their father and 
one daughter has a round face like her 
mother. One son is excitable like the 
father, the other three are noisy but 
good-tempered like their mother. None 
of these children is married. In this 
family the native characteristics seem 
dominant over the Asiatic ones. 

FAMILY 15. Rajpiit-Shangaan cross 
with later Dutch-Thonga admixture. 
The founder of this family, of whicli 
two filial generations are known, is a 
Rajput Indian storekeeper, whose par- 
ents came from Bombay. He was born 
and lives in the Northern Transvaal, 
where he married a Shangaan woman. 
He is of the somewliat stocky, corpulent 
Indian ty})e, with straight hair and 
oval eyes. His wife is a well-built 
Shangaan, with round features, tliiek 
lips, flat nose and round eyes. They 
have a family of four, consisting 
of two .sons and two daughters. 
All four have married and have chil- 
dren. The eldest FI is a woman, 
largely of Indian type but witli .slightly 
crimpy hair and a rather flat nose. She 
is married to a Natal Indian and they 
have two sons, who were 7 and 5 years 
old when .seen and were little Indians in 
physical features, apart from having 
rather crimpy hair and slightly thick- 
ened lips. The second FI member, a 
daughter, is tyjiically native in appear- 
ance. She lias married a Shangaan and 
their son and daughter, aged 6 and 4 
when seen, look natives. The third FI, 
a son, is of medium build, has a dark 
brown skin, rather crimpy hair, some- 
what thick lips and round eyes but a 
thin no.se, thus combining Indian and 
Shangaan characteristics. He is mar- 
ried to a Tran.svaal Indian woman and 
their baby girl, only about 4 months old 
when seen, appears to be of the Indian 
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type. The fourth FI, a man, is native 
in appearance but with rather more re- 
fined features. He has married a Col- 
ored woman of Dutch-Thonga origin, 
thus introducing some European blood. 
They have a son aged 2 and an infant 
daughter one month old, who seemed to 
be of the native type when seen but per- 
haps with more refined features, though 
it is difficult to judge at these ages. In 
this Rajpiit-Shangaan family Bantu 
hair and build seem dominant to Indian. 
The intermarriage of Rajput-Shangaan 
and Dutch-Thonga has already added 
yet another racial admixture to the 
population. 

FAMILY 16. Bengali-Dutch-IIottentot 
afhnixturc. The father of this family is 
a South African-born Bengali, living 
near Johannesburg. He is spare built, 
with brown skin, straight hair, oval eyes, 
thin nose and lips. He is volidile, excit- 
able and somewhat quarrelsome in tem- 
perament. lie is a hotel waiter. Ilis 
wife, a Cape Colored woman, is the 
daughter of a Dutch father and Hotten- 
tot mother. She is a stout woman, with 
round eyes, flat nose and crimpy hair 
and shows slight steatopygia. She is 
good-temper(*d. They have three sons 
and two daughters, all unmarried. The 
eldest son is Indian in build and tem- 
perament. The second son is largely 
Indian in appearance but has slightly 
crimpy hair and flattened nose. The 
third son and the two daughters are 
largely native in appearance; all have 
high cheekbones and narrow oval eyes, 
and the two girls are also yellowish- 
brown in color, one also showing 
steatopygia, these characteristics being 
inherited from their heterozygous, 
l>artly Hottentot mother. In this family 
European, Asian and African stocks are 
combined. 

FAMILY 17. TamiUBasuto admixture. 
A Tamil man, born in Natal, married a 
Basuto girl. He is slight in build, with 
light brown skin, straight, sleek hair, 
aquiline thin nose and thin lips. She is 
well-built, with a brown skin but darker 
than her husband, woolly hair, thick lips 
and a flat, broad nose. They have a 


baby son, 3 months old when seen. The 
infant has woolly hair, flat nose and 
thick lips, as far as can be judged at this 
age. 

It may be mentioned that young men 
and women showing admixtures of In- 
dian and native characteristics can be 
seen in Durban and in the townships 
along the coast of Natal. In general, 
the native characteristics seem more evi- 
dent than the Indian ones, but the hair 
is straighter and the body build more 
refined than that of the usual native 
type. 

Ver 3 " small numbers of Chinese unions 
with natives and with Colored people 
are now adding new elements to the 
South African population, especially in 
the coastal ports of the Eastern Cape 
Province. 
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FAMILY 18. Chine si’Xosa admixture 
(Pig. 7). A Chinaman, born in Amoy 
but long resident in South Africa, mar- 
ried a Xosa woman, who has become dull 
and stupid. They have three children 
whose characteristics are shown in Fig. 
7. The eldest son looks like a native, the 
second like a Chinese and the third com- 
bines native and Chinese characters. 
He, unfortunately, is mentally defective. 
Unions between Chinese and full-blooded 
natives are unusual ; most Chinese inter- 
marriages have been with Colored 
people. 

FAMILY 19. Chinese-Dutch-Fingo ad- 
mixture. A Chinese man, whose parents 
were born in Canton but who came to 
South Africa where he was born, mar- 
ried twice. His first wife was Chinese, 
his second wife a Colored woman of 
Dutch-Pingo extraction. He is a typical 
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Chinese laundryman and she is a well- 
developed Colored woman with dark 
skin, slightly crimpy hair and thick lips. 
They have three young children. The 
eldest, a boy of 8, is Chinese in appear- 
ance except that he has thick lips. The 
second, a boy aged 5, is typically native 
in appearance and in temperament. 
The third, an infant daughter, only 4 
months old when seen, is Chinese in ap- 
pearance. The hybrid children are of 
good physique and are healthy. Chinese 
characteristics are dominant. 
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FAMILY 20. Chinrsf -Nonvegian^Hot- 
fentot admixture (Fig. 8j. A Chinese 
from Singapore married a Colored 
woman, the daughter of a Norwegian 
father and a mother of mixed white and 
Hottentot blood. The wife looks Euro- 
pean, with almost golden but crimpy 
hair. They have two sons and a daugh- 
ter, all unmarried, whose characteristics 
are indicated in Fig. 8. The two sons 
have the general appearance of Chinese, 
though one has fair, straight hair, de- 
rived from the Norwegian side and the 
other dark, crimpy hair from the Hot- 
tentot side. The daughter has almost 
a Syrian appearance, but inherits the 
oblique orbits of her Chinese father. 
The family are healthy, clean and pros- 
perous and the Chinaman is given a good 
character by his wife. 

FAMILY 21. Chinese-Dutch’Native ad- 
mixture, A Chinese man, born in Amoy 
but long resident in South Africa, mar- 
ried a Colored woman as his third wife, 
her two predecessors being Chinese. The 
Colored wife is not certain of her exact 
ancestry but knows that she is of mixed 
Dutch and native blood. She is well- 


built and has brownish skin, crimpy 
hair, prominent teeth and thick lips. 
They have a family of five, all unmar- 
ried, who show marked hybrid variation. 
The eldest son is Chinese in facies but 
has a very dark, native skin. The sec- 
ond, a daughter, is heavy and stout, has 
a yellow skin, scanty eyebrows, straight 
orbits, round eyes and crimpy hair. The 
third, a daughter, has brownish skin, 
straight hair, thick eyebrows, oblique 
orbits, narrow eyes and prominent 
teeth. The fourth, a son, is Chinese in 
appearance and the fifth, a boy of 7, is 
like his mother but has a yellowish- 
white skin. In this family, the Chinese 
skin color and form of eyes are domi- 
nant, while the character of the hair 
shows segregation into native and Chi- 
nese types. 

FAMILY 22. Chinese-Capc Colored ad- 
mixture. A Chinese man, born in Kow- 
loon, went to South Africa as a young 
man and married a Colored woman of 
uncertain ancestry. They have four sons 
and one daughter, all grown up. The 
eldest son, who looks Chinese and is 
quiet, has married a Cape Colored 
woman and has two sons who resemble 
him. The second FI son has skin color 
like his father and is of serious tempera- 
ment, otherwise he is native in appear- 
ance. The third FI son looks and 
behaves like a native, has married a 
Zulu woman and has two sons and one 
daughter of native appearance and one 
daughter who looks (-hinese. The 
fourth FI son looks Cape Colon'd but 
has oblique eyes. He is married to a 
woman born in the East Indies and said 
to be ‘‘part Chinese. The fifth FI, a 
daughter, apart from having straight 
hair, is native in appearance. She is 
married to a Chinese man and has two 
little boys of Chinese appearance. 

This family shows many variations in 
physical features but, on the whole, the 
Oriental is dominant and two members 
of the FI generation have married other 
Orientals. 

FAMILY 23. Tamil-Chinese admixture. 
An interesting type of race admixture 
is afforded by a marriage between a 
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Tamil man, who was taken from India 
to South Africa as a child, and a Chi- 
nese woman who was born in South 
Africa. They had six children. The 
eldest, a son, died immediately after 
birth. The second, a son, has a typical 
Indian appearance and has a violent 
temper. The third, a daughter, is In- 
dian in appearance and placid in tem- 
perament. The fourth, a son, is now 
dead but is stated to have been like his 
Indian father. The fifth, a daughter, 
looks Chinese, having a yellowish skin 
and oblique orbits, but she has a violent 
temper. The sixth child, a boy, also 
looks Chinese and has a placid tempera- 
ment. 

In this family, where the Chinese ele- 
ment is derived from the maternal side, 
the Chinese characteristics do not seem 
quite so evident in the offspring, espe- 
cially when compared with children of 
male Chinese and female African and 
Eurafrican, ])ut in this instance both 
parents are Asiatics. 

EURASIAN ADMIXTURES 

Eurasian admixtures are uncommon 
in South Africa, only rare cases having 
been observed. Two may be described. 

FAMILY 24. German-Tamil admixture, 
A German merchant married a very 
})retty Tamil woman. After a stay in 
East Africa, they went to Natal and set- 
tled there. Their family consists of five 
members, three of whom and their fami- 
lies are known. Two of the sons have 
married Natal Tamil women ; one daugh- 
ter has married a German man. The 
two sons, each of whom has a Tamil 
wife, have each two children, Tamil in 
appearance. The Gerraan-Tarail daugh- 
ter, married to a German, has three 
children, the elder son being decidedly 
German in appearance and behavior, 
while the second son and the daughter 
are nearer the Tamil side of the family 
in appearance and temperament. Social 
and religious factors have come into 
play in these related families. The 
families of like racial constitution (Ger- 
man-Tamil-Tamil) are happier than the 
one in which there is a greater propor- 


tion of European blood (German-Tamil- 
German). The German husband of the 
German-Tamil wife is a Lutheran, she is 
a Buddhist and their children so far 
have been educated as Lutherans. The 
German-Tamils married to Tamils seem 
to be happier, for with them there is less 
upset of social ideas and they are co- 
religionists. 

FAMILY 25. Scotch-Rajput admixture. 
The father of this family is a fair Scot, 
who married a high-caste Rajput woman 
in her own land. Twin boys were born 
to them there and, after they settled in 
South Africa, a baby girl was born. 
The boys are like their mother in fea- 
tures and hair but are slightly fairer- 
skinned than she is. The baby girl had 
quite a fair skin when seen. 

SOME REMARKS ON RACIAL ADMIXTURE AND 
ITS EFFECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The white population in South Africa is 
greatly outnumbered by the non-white, as al- 
ready stated, and many problems naturally 
arise therefrom, as well as from the impinge- 
ment of the one on the other. At the present 
time, the whites constitute what has been 
termed an * ^ aristocracy of labor. They are 
the originators of great schemes and the ones 
who carry them through. They are manufac- 
turers, merchants, farm proprietors, bankers, 
legal, religious, educational and clerical workers 
and skilled craftsmen. The natives are the 
manual workers. The Colored people or 
Eurafricans are in an intermediate position. 
The Colored men are good market gardeners 
and some show considerable skill as painters 
and decorators, chauffeurs, waiters and the like. 
Some of the Colored women have taken up work 
as waitresses, domestic helps and laundresses 
and do well thereat. 

In South Africa, among the white popula- 
tion, a class has developed known as the ‘‘poor 
whites,’* estimated to form as much as 8 per 
c(*nt. of the white population and to number 
up to 150,000 people. Many circumstances 
have contributed to the making of the “poor 
w’hite” class, among w’hich are the effect of 
Roman-Dutch law on land subdivision, the isola- 
tion of small settlements particularly in the 
past, intermarriage with near relatives or with 
natives or Colored people, successions of 
droughts and bad seasons, increase in feeble- 
mindedness (perhaps the result of inbreeding 
and isolation) and, a potent cause, laziness due 
to dependence on the native to do all the hard 
wmrk. The vast majority of the “poor whites” 
are of Dutch stock. 

These “poor whites” constitute a very seri- 
ous problem. Mentally they are unfit for skilled 
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work. Physically they are often fit for un- 
skilled manual work, but they feel that, being 
white, they are part of the ** aristocracy of 
labor and despise and refuse to do ** kafir’s 
work. ’ ’ The Government gives them relief and 
has made many strong efforts to rehabilitate 
them by labor colonies where they are trained 
and by land settlements in good irrigated areas. 
Unfortunately, they are very prolific and their 
numbers still increase. 

With advance in education of the Colored 
people and of the natives, the less w’ell -equipped 
of the whites and especially of the “poor 
whites ’ ’ find themselves in occupational difficul- 
ties. There are too many applicants for skilled 
work and the lower strata of white society, 
above the “poor whites,” are finding them- 
selves in competition not only with the Colored 
people and Indians but also with the more in- 
telligent and better educated natives. On the 
other hand, due to bad seasons and lack of 
employment (resulting in natives being dis- 
placed by Coloreds or whites'), there is the dan- 
ger of the creation of a “ poor black ’ ’ class, 
especially among detribalized natives. 

From .studies of large numbers of 
Eurafrican crosses in South Africa, of 
which some types have been described, 
such crosses are not to be commended. 
Racial admixture, even between whites, 
tends to break the continuity of thought 
and custom, e.specially when the cross- 
ings are between peoples not clo.sely^ re- 
lated by common origin, language, re- 
ligion or habits. The contrast, natu- 
rally, is more marked in crosses between 
whites and natives, who have very dif- 
ferent outlooks on life. There is, in such 
native cro.sses, and also in the more 
recent crosses between whites and Eur- 
africans, an alteration of social customs 
and loss of social inheritance by the off- 
spring. On the whole, the Colored race 
has neither the stamina, the energy nor 
the persistence of the white; these hy- 
brids are less .stable in temperament and 
they are not controlled by the tribal 
conventions of the natives. Among 
them dislike of the native connection 
seems general. They wi.sh to be consid- 
ered white. Numerous social grades ex- 
ist among the Eurafrican people, chiefly 
based on the amount of white blood they 
possess, those with more white blood 
despising those with less. Even in one 
family, ‘ Whiter children despise and 
dislike their darker brethren. 


In the lives of ‘ * mixed families, 
there appear to be great inequalities. 
The white parent tends to sink, to be- 
come less energetic and more animal- 
like and careless and the black parent 
loses respect, no longer regards tribal 
authority and, on the whole, is not ele- 
vated. While recent legislation has for- 
bidden unions between whites and na- 
tives, there is no ban on marriages 
between w’hites and Colored peoples. 
Many Colored women desire to be 
‘‘white” and employ cosmetic prepara- 
tions to lighten their skins and remove 
the crimp from their hair. They desire 
to marry white men — and sometimes 
there are disastrous consecpiences when 
very dark babies are born to .some of 
the.se masked white women. Fortu- 
nately, some of the Colored people 
themselves are realizing the handicap of 
their origin and are intermarrying 
among themselv(*s. a procedure that ap- 
pears to bring about the best .social re- 
sults. 

Another fact that has been often noted 
is the poor physique and bad health, 
especially in the first cro.ss, of the off- 
spring of many unlike racial admix- 
tures, such as black and white. SiLscep- 
tibility to pulmonary complaints seems 
intensified. Bad teeth are common, even 
in quite young people. Physical di.shar- 
monies occur, such as large native teeth 
in .small Eur()])ean ty])es of mouth, cir- 
culatory .sy.stems lacking sufficiently 
large blood vessels and .small internal 
organs in tall Eurafrican men (.seen post 
mortem). Such disabilities lead to rela- 
tively short life. Mental disharmony 
often accompanies the physical and is 
.shown in violent outbursts of temper, 
vanity and sexual in.stability. For both 
social and physical reasons white and 
black seem best apart and racial purity 
should be maintained. It is to be re- 
gretted that such .segregation was not 
realized in the past, as now it is often 
impracticable. 

So far as Afro-Asian admixtures are 
concerned, difficulties may arise and 
have arisen where native women have 
favored Indian men rather than their 
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own race. The Indian women of the 
community and of the families resent 
the introduction of native women, while, 
on the other hand, native men object to 
their women ^s departure from tribal 
tradition and control. The hybrid In- 
dian-native women seem more refined 
than the native and have better physique 
than the Indian, as far as present ob- 
servations go. 

The infusion of Chinese blood in cer- 
tain places among native and Colored 
peoples, though relatively small, appears 
to be greater than was at first suspected. 
In many cases the Chinese facies seems 
to have impressed itself on many of the 
offspring. The mental characteristics of 
the hybrids vary, but the Chinese tem- 
perament appears to predominate. The 
hybrid children show more initiative 
than the native children among whom 
they live. 

Health problems arise in connection 
with race admixture in South Africa. 
Importation of laborers from India and 
more recently from Portuguese East 
Africa has brought hookworm disease, 
and industrialisation of natives and Col- 
ored people has led to outbreaks of 
maladies such as tuberculosis, silicosis, 
pneumonia and measles among them. 
The native peoples, in turn, have acted 
as reservoirs of malaria and bilharziasis. 
How the newer racial strains in the 
population will react to health matters 
remains to be seen. 

In general, while intermarriage be- 
tween black and white is not desirable 
biologically or socially, that does not 
condemn race admixture as a whole, for 
admixture of peoples at similar levels of 
civilization may result in the perpetua- 
tion of highly desirable qualities. Mu- 
tual respect between races does not 
necessarily imply social equality. This 
consideration should be sufficient to pre- 
vent such intermarriages as would re- 
sult in upset of good traditions and 
disturb physical, mental and social har- 
mony. 

H. Broom (Natural History ^ 1923) ; H. B. 
Font ham (South African Journal of Science, 


1924-27, 1930, 1935); J. Hewitt (ibid., 1921); 
L. F. Maingard (ibid,, 1931) ; W. H. Tooke 
(Records Albany Museum, II, 1913). 

H. B. F. 

REJUVENATION. Old age implies 
a deplorable condition, and senility is 
both humiliating and degrading. Nev- 
ertheless, if we continue to exist and if 
we proceed normally and slowly toward 
the natural end of life which, in my 
opinion, should not be reached before 
the age of one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty years, it is necessary to trav- 
erse periods which are not agreeable. 
The point greatly to be desired is that 
such periods should be postponed and 
abridged as much as possible and we 
are all aware that some fortunate indi- 
viduals almost complete a century of 
life, or even exceed it. They accom- 
plish this prolonged existence without 
any artificial aid, for which they have 
no need, and merely through the fine 
glandular inheritance received from 
their ancestors. Aged people of this 
type, in fact, remain magnificent speci- 
mens of humanity, as justly remarked 
by Charcot. They amaze everjmne by 
their physical force and their mental 
clarity, and feminine charms have al- 
ways an attraction for them. 

In contrast with such fortunate per- 
sons, however, we must not forget those 
whose heritage is poorer, and whose 
parents, possessing only very ordinary 
or inferior endocrine glands, have trans- 
mitted the like to their offspring. The 
latter have no power to maintain amo- 
rous and sexual relations between the 
ages of fifty to seventy years. As an 
inevitable consequence, they lose at the 
same time both bodily vigor and mental 
energy. They constitute the prema- 
turely aged and have need of artificial 
assistance. They have exhausted the 
vital capital which was bequeathed to 
them and they must receive renewed re- 
sources for continuing the necessary ex- 
penditures of life. 

The idea of supplying such deficien- 
cies with fresh energy is not wholly a 
recent one, yet certain aspects could 
arise only during a century character- 
ized by audacious innovations, that is to 
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say in this twentieth century, in which 
humanity has progressed farther in 
thirty years, and has produced more 
marvelous inventions than has been the 
case during the thousands of years 
which have preceded our modern pe- 
riod. 

While aims were less sweeping in the 
past, it was none the less true that at- 
tempts were made for aiding those who 
were disinherited by nature and yet who 
desired still to live and to love. That 
remarkable people, the Chinese, were 
first to have the intelligence to see the 
problem clearly. Ably creative in the 
arts and sciences, they originated ideas 
concerning medicine which we are en- 
tertaining some thousands of years later. 
Since their physicians observed that the 
general weakness appearing with ad- 
vancing age is accompanied by impair- 
ment of capacity for amorous existence, 
they perceived that entire bodily energj' 
can be increased only by first enhancing 
the functional vigor of the genital 
glands. Directing their studies in this 
path, these physicians obsen'ed that the 
horns of deer become soft and pink dur- 
ing the rutting period. This change, 
corresponding with increased activity of 
the sexual function, enabled them to 
think, quite correctly, that an increased 
production and excess of the internal se- 
cretion of the genital glands was dis- 
tributed throughout the organism, that 
it reached the horns and that it there 
produced the changes in appearance and 
color which were commonly observed. 

These Chinese physicians thus under- 
stood that the genital glands produce 
not only the elements required for fe- 
cundation and reproduction, but also 
a secretion, or liquid, absorbed by the 
blood of the male and capable of modi- 
fying various conditions in the male or- 
ganism. Noting likewise that animals 
in general become more aggressive, more 
turbulent and more attractive during 
the rutting epoch, they inferred that the 
soft and pink horns of the deer were 
saturated with this energy-endowing 
substance and therefore prescribed 
powdered deer horns for men who were 


lamentably lacking in the vigor mani- 
fested by the animals in question. This 
traditional remedy is still in use in 
.China. 

Chinese physicians are so firmly con- 
vinced that the source of energy resides 
essentially in the genital glands that 
they employ, for the same purj^ose, 
preparations made from the product of 
these glands furnished by young men 
who sell to the native pharmacists, for 
a fair price, and for the use of men of 
advanced age, the elements of energy 
abundantly present in the young and 
vigorous. With their usual perspi- 
cacity, the Chinese perceive that the re- 
productive elements mingle with and 
bear with them, as they leave the genital 
glands, a certain quantity of the in- 
ternal secretion which is useful for ap- 
plication to enfeebled organisms. 

Whether other peoples have made 
similar observations and have resorted 
to similar practices, I am not aware. 
However, in all rural regions the 
changes occurring in domestic animals 
during the rutting period may be easily 
noted. With rams, for example, rutting 
is accompanied by changes disagreeably 
evident to our olfactory sense. Again, 
the rude common-sense of the ordinary 
French people has established a relation 
between physical and mental qualities 
and the condition of the genital glands. 
A man who is weak, and without energy 
or courage, is characterized as a man 
having no sexual glands. Physicians, 
however, must not depend solely upon 
common-sense. They must be taught 
what they should know by the properly 
constituted instructors of the medical 
schools. Not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury did Claude Bernard and Brown- 
8equard, professors of the College de 
France, where my own studies have 
been made, teach the medical world of 
the existence of the glands of internal 
secretion, whose function was wholly un- 
known until that time. This ignorance 
of the most essential mechanisms of the 
human body naturally precluded any 
possibility of understanding the pri- 
mary reason of human decline, of pro- 
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gressive enfeeblement and of the final 
arrest of life. 

In my book, ‘^The Conquest of Life,’’ 
I have shown the structural modifica- 
tions appearing as age advances. These 
changes include atrophy of the so-called 
epithelial cells. These cells are differen- 
tiated and specialized for the accom- 
plishment of the definite functions of 
every organ and, in old age, they dis- 
appear and are replaced by the simpler, 
or connective-tissue, cells and become 
fibrous after a certain time. The un- 
specialized, replacing cells cannot do 
the work of the original epithelial cells. 
As a result, all vital functions become 
disorganized, weakness increases and 
death finally ensues. We now know the 
real reason for these changes, consisting 
of a progressive diminution, as age pro- 
gresses, of the activity of the genital 
glands. The consequences consist of com- 
plex modifications occurring throughout 
the entire organism resulting in the dis- 
organization of other glands and of the 
entire cellular life of the body. How- 
ever complex the changes in the organs 
and tissues, the real and initial reason 
consists of a lack of an agent capable of 
stimulating the vital energy, a deficiency 
dependent upon exhaustion of the 
sources of youthfulness. 

Brown-Sequard was the first to seek 
a remedy for this condition, just as he 
was the first to understand the vital 
r51e of these glands and to determine 
their importance in the complexity of 
the changes occurring in the structures 
of aging organisms. He was also the 
first to administer to himself, at the 
age of seventy-two, and to other aged 
men injections of an extract obtained 
from triturations of the genital glands 
obtained from certain animals. Since 
he employed extracts which were fresh 
and just produced in his laboratory, his 
results were excellent. However, the 
preservation of these extracts is very 
difficult, they soon become altered and 
this method of preparation, originally 
a laboratory one, has become of much 
less value as employed by ordinary phar- 
macists. 


Steinach, of Vienna, has originated a 
method which is quite different from 
that just outlined. This eminent physi- 
ologist has demonstrated with rats, as 
I have done with rams and goats, that 
the grafting of young genital glands re- 
generates aged animals from every 
viewpoint. However, Steinach has not 
gone farther than the physiological 
demonstration of the effects of the 
genital glands, making no deduction 
applicable to man. He has doubtless 
made no statements in this respect on 
account of many difficulties associated 
with the question, young men not serv- 
ing the purpose as readily as rats may 
do in experiments. My idea of using 
monkeys did not occur to him, though 
it has rendered my method very suc- 
cessful, especially through a special 
technique assuring survival of grafted 
glandular tissue for several years. 

However, Steinach has not neglected 
the idea of employing the genital glands 
for rejuvenation, recommending a pro- 
cedure which is ingenious, though some- 
what peculiar. Probably considering 
that products of the genital glands dis- 
charged externally impart no benefit to 
the individual and are intended only 
for reproduction, he remembered that 
aged people may readily dispense with 
the latter function, amply fulfilled dur- 
ing youth and the adult period. Arrest 
of the external secretion and its func- 
tions should then be feasible, since it 
involves loss of vital elements with 
which certainly mingles a large part of 
the vitalizing internal secretion. Stein- 
ach therefore recommends ligation and 
section of the ducts through which 
these external elements pass on their 
way to fertilize the ovum. Steinach has 
possibly considered that the aged may 
dispense with sexual pleasure, that their 
partners may also make this sacrifice 
and that what is lost in gratification 
may be gained in health. With Stein- 
ach ’s method the aged glands are 
forced to extra effbrt, whose effects 
should be the more marked in propor- 
tion as the individual concerned is not 
exhausted, not sclerotic and farther re- 
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moved from the inevitable final cessa- 
tion of his functions. 

The method of Steinach had an exten- 
sive vogue for several years. I cannot 
say whether the enthusiasm it created 
was merited or not, but I am inclined 
to believe that it has come unjustly into 
disuse, even in the country where it 
originated. 

Probably in order to obviate certain 
disadvantages of the Steinach opera- 
tion, which deprives the affected indi- 
vidual of his pleasurable sensation, 
Karl Doppler, also of Vienna, has de- 
vised a procedure which, without liga- 
tion of the excretory ducts, permits 
stimulation of the organism, although 
the aged glands are likewise obliged to 
make an added effort. The aged glands 
might perhaps become exhausted more 
rapidly, but during the period of re- 
newed vitality, at least, the aged indi- 
vidual would lose none of the advan- 
tages which the sexual glands are 
designed to sup])ly. With this object in 
view, therefore, the vitality of the 
glands is increased by nourishing them 
more effectively instead of ligating their 
ducts. The purpose is accomplished by 
swabbing the nutritive blood-vessels 
with a solution of phenol, which para- 
lyzes the nerves which surround and 
contract the vessels. The action of the 
constricting nerves being thus abol- 
ished, the vessels remain dilated and 
may sui)ply the glands with a larger 
cpiantity of blood and therefore impart 
greater vitality to them. As long as 
the nerves remain paralyzed and the 
vessels are dilated, the aged glands, like 
well-fed old horses, accelerate the ad- 
vance of the aged individual’s life. 

It is a source of satisfaction that 
these methods of revitalizing exist as 
well as my own procedure. However, 
none of them can replace my method, 
which consists of implanting u|)on an 
enfeebled, old and exhausted gland 
tissue which is young, vigorous and 
capable of functioning as ably as did 
the individual’s own gland when he 
himself was young. These methods are 
nevertheless valuable, for the young 


glands supplying our ‘‘spare parts” are 
obtained from monkeys, which are un- 
fortunately much scarcer than men. 
Were all the aged persons in the world 
to demand the marvellous piece of new 
tissue, the result would be a catas- 
trophe. The number of monkeys now 
available could by no means satisfy any 
such demand and future generations 
would be wholly deprived of the bene- 
fits in question, all the suitable monkeys 
having been sacrificed for the needs of 
the present period. 

It is thus much better to reserve the 
monkeys for a limited number of aged 
individuals who may be rejuvenated 
completely and durably. Those who 
cannot profit by the grafting method 
and the new source of vitality which it 
provides may resort to procedures 
which supply somewhat more vitality 
from their own glands, or may employ 
opotherapeutic substances derived from 
genital glands. 

It now remains only to describe my 
own method, employed for the past 
fifteen years by myself and my pupils, 
who now exist in nearly every country 
in the world. I shall first mention the 
essential points in my technique. 

Technique of the Voronoff Grafting Method. 

The graft should be placed in the 
scrotum, and nex'cr elsewhere. Only 
within the scrotum do the testicles en- 
counter the physiological conditions 
which favor their vitality and the tem- 
perature of three to four degrees lower 
than the temperature within the abdo- 
men, a condition necessary for their 
development, as proved by the studies 
made by Crew, Moore and Quick. 

The sheath, or tunica vaginalis, is 
richer in blood-vessels than is the al- 
buginea. Grafts are therefore placed 
on the parietal or visceral aspect of the 
tunic. The region of implantation 
should be carefully scarified with the 
point of the knife — ^the principal stage 
of our technique — in order to induce a 
new formation of vessels, which should 
penetrate the grafts to insure their 
proper nutrition by the blood. The 
thickness of the grafts should not ex- 
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ceed half a centimeter, in order to per- 
mit the new vessels, whose calibre is 
always minute, to traverse the entire 
j^landular substance. 

Practice has shown that the number 
of the grafts should be limited to two 
for each tunica vaginalis. We must 
add that the grafts should be taken as 
they are needed and at the last prac- 
ticable moment, in order that the circu- 
lation may be maintained in the frag- 
ment of tissue to be removed, until the 
final moment of transferring it to the 
vaginal tunic of the receiver. Preserva- 
tion of the testicle in cold storage or 
the incubator keeps the anatomical 
structure of the gland intact, but not 
its power of continuing its vital cycle 
in the body to which it is transplanted. 
Certain biological conditions are also 
essential to our method. 

For grafting animals, we obtain the 
necessary material from young adults 
of the same animal species. For grafts 
applicable to men, we use anthropoid 
and cynocephalous apes which closely 
resemble man, anatomically, physiologi- 
cally and humorally. In both cases the 
grafting-tissue must be obtained onh’’ 
from donors whose blood is of the same 
tyj)e as the blood of the receivers. 

While distinct blood-grouj)s have not 
yet been determined in such mammals 
as sheep, cattle, horses and other species, 
different individuals have been found to 
present blood differences which are 
sometimes very considerable. Before 
grafting, therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary to prove blood similarity be- 
tween donor and r(*ceiver, by very 
simple methods which are now avail- 
able. For men and monkeys, this test 
is facilitated by the fact that chim- 
panzees, like all other anthropoid apes, 
present four general blood groups. 
After determining the blood group of 
the man, a suitable chimpanzee may be 
readily selected to supply the graft. If 
cynocephalous apes must be employed 
(including papions, hamadryas, baboons, 
etc.), it must be remembered that, con- 
trary to anthropoid apes, they possess 
only blood groups II and IV. Since 


Group IV is of the ^‘universal” type, 
it may be employed in all causes, while 
animals of Group II may serve only for 
men whose blood is also of Group II. 

For human individuals of blood 
groups I and III, cynocephalous apes 
of Group IV may be employed, or 
chimpanzees of blood groups I, III or 
IV. Rapid resorption of grafts is due 
nearly always to neglect of these im- 
portant biological conditions, or to im- 
perfect technique. Every detail is very 
important for insuring prolonged sur- 
vival of the grafts. For example, if the 
surface of the vaginal tunic is not 
scarified, or if the fragments of tissue 
for grafting are too thick, the newly 
formed blood vessels cannot properly 
irrigate and nourish the grafts and the 
latter will be rapidly absorbed or 
necrosed. Again, if the grafts im- 
planted in the human body be taken 
from a monkey whose blood-group dif- 
fers from that of the receiver, the 
grafts disappear in a few weeks. 

The age of the monkey selected must 
also be considered. Animals which are 
too youn^, which have not yet reached 
puberty and which have no rich pro- 
duction of the necessary hormonic 
secretion are unsuitable for grafting 
purposes. Those which are too old, and 
whose source of the necessary secretion 
is inactive or diminished, should also 
be discarded. Since the exact age of 
these large monkeys cannot be deter- 
mined, prolonged experience has taught 
us certain points which may show 
whether monkeys are young or old. 
The canine teeth should be much longer 
than the incisors and should be of a 
light yellow color. If the canines have 
the same level as the incisors, the age 
of puberty has not yet been reached. 
If the teeth are dark, approaching 
black, the monkey is too old. 

The survival of a graft borrowed 
from a foreign gland and detached from 
its vascular connections and its physi- 
ological environment demands the ob- 
servance of all the conditions which we 
have mentioned. At this price, and 
only at this price, is survival of the 
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transplanted tissue sufficiently pro- 
longed, extending to six or seven years 
in favorable cases, as proved by histo- 
logical examination of the grafts, made 
by Professor Retterer in his laboratory 
at the Paris School of Medicine. 

Histological study of these grafts 
yields the best demonstration that graft- 
ing by our method is practicable, that 
it is a reality and that to its technique 
must not be attributed the rapid re- 
sorption of grafts pointed out by 
others and which we have ourselves 
observed whenever, for any chance rea- 
son, we have been unable to fulfil all 
the favorable conditions which we have 
described. Before presenting our his- 
tological demonstration, however, we 
may describe the physiological phe- 
nomena observed after applying testicu- 
lar grafts, usually associated with 
grafting from the anterior lobe of the 
hypophysis and from the thyroid. 

Physiological Phenomena Observed After 
Grafting. 

For one, two or even three months 
following the grafting operation, the 
grafted individuals fail to notd any evi- 
dent benefit due to the graft. Not 
until later appears a distinct improve- 
ment in the psychic functions (clearly 
noted in physicians and intellectual 
persons in general). The changes in- 
clude improvement of the memory, 
resistance to fatigue and better apti- 
tude for mental work. The patients 
observe a general feeling of well-being, 
which may accompany return of the 
genetic functions. Such are the first 
manifestations. More concrete effects 
then develop. 

The physiognomy undergoes a change. 
The glance becomes keener and the 
skin firmer, more elastic and more col- 
ored. A remarkable result, reported by 
many operators, is seen in a renewed 
growth of the pilar system, especially 
in regions related to virility. Hair of 
the beard, chest, linea alba of the ab- 
domen and the pubic region a.ssumes 
abundant and brilliant growth, the 
color of the new hair sometimes being 
that originally present. This fact is 


due to the graft, and solely to the graft, 
for the hair of other regions (that of 
the eyelids, eyebrows and scalp), more 
directly dependent upon the thyroid 
secretion, is not at all affected. 

The bearing and aspect are younger, 
suppler and surer. The bent and feeble 
body becomes erect, tonus and muscular 
power increase (shown either subjec- 
tively, or objectively, by means of the 
dynamometer) and subcutaneous fat 
becomes largely resorbed. The diges- 
tive functions improve. The appetite 
increases and gastric dilatation, so fre- 
quently present, diminishes or wholly 
disappears, as do flatulence and atonic 
constipation, owing to increased tonicity 
of the smooth muscle. 

The most remarkable effect produced 
in the circulatory system consists of a 
decline in blood pressure constantly 
produced in cases of hypertension. 
What is its explanation? Increased 
tonus in the smaller arterial vessels 
which regulate blood pressure? Or an 
inhibitive action of the new testicular 
hormone upon the increased adrenal 
secretion present in old age? 

Next occurs a favorable change in 
urinary evacuation, which is so often 
disturbed in aged persons by atony of 
the bladder or congestive hypertrophy 
of the prostate gland. Dysuria and 
pollakiuria consequently diminish or 
disappear. These effects may be partly 
assigned to increased tonus in the mus- 
cular fibres of the bladder, partly to 
vicarious diminution in prostatic con- 
gestion. 

Improvement in the special senses 
sometimes occurs, vision being particu- 
larly im])roved in cases of presbyopia. 
This favorable effect is probably due to 
increased tonus in the ciliary muscles. 

Finally, biological and functional 
tests show other favorable changes in 
the general metabolism. Cholesterol 
and urea diminish, glycemia and gly- 
cosuria decline in cases of hypertensive 
diabetes, and the basal metabolism in- 
creases. 

In view of the general production of 
these effects, it may be reasonably af- 
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firmed that the favorable results ap- 
pearing after the first few months may 
be more or less prolonged for a period 
of six to seven years. At the end of 
this time, the morphologic and dynamic 
benefits notably diminish, or even 
wholly disappear. Fresh grafting is 
then applicable. It is often requested, 
a fact constituting the best proof of the 
advantages derived from the first graft, 
and whose continuance is desired. 
However, the effects of the second graft 
are of briefer duration, which scarcely 
ever exceeds three to four years. 

The Histological Evolution of Testicular 
Grafts. 

Histological studies • of testicular 
grafts have given rise to many contro- 
versies, resulting from the differing 
conditions under which different grafts 
have been implanted and also from 
wide differences in the technique. The 
studies of Retterer refer to grafts re- 
moved after being implanted by meth- 
ods very closely similar to those of our 
own technique. 

From the time of implantation to the 
first, second or third month a kind of 
readjustment occurs within the graft. 
Connective tissue reciprocally pene- 
trates between the tissues of the graft 
and those of the host, the two becoming 
thus united. Blood vessels interpene- 
trate at the same time, as well shown 
by Alexandresco. During the earlier 
weeks, the seminiferous tubules un- 
dergo important transformation with 
respect to their form, size and struc- 
ture. Some retain their rounded or 
oval form, well delimited by the basal 
membrane, while others lose the de- 
limiting membrane, the transformed 
cellular elements lying free amid the 
connective tissue. Their structure un- 
dergoes a change at the same time. 
Sperm formation is generally arrested 
after the first week, the new genera- 
tions reaching only the spermatocyte 
stage, rarely developing into spermatids. 
The epithelial cells tend to become 
morphologically uniform. 

Toward the second month, spermato- 
cytes are no longer formed and the 


former tubules are filled only with 
prismatic cells of glandular aspect, re- 
calling the Sertoli and Leydig cells. 
The interseminiparous connective tissue 
proliferates freely. During this phase 
of the histological transformation of 
the graft (including the formation of 
new blood-vessels, differentiation of the 
epithelial elements and reconstruction 
of the connective tissue), establishment 
of the hormonal function is just begin- 
ning and its effects upon the organism 
are very slight. 

After the first two or three months, 
a sort of quantitative and qualitative 
equilibrium becomes established between 
the epithelial and the connective-tissue 
elements of the graft. The equilibrium 
appears to be maintained for a pro- 
longed period. For some years, the 
epithelial elements continue to be rep- 
resented by islands of large prismatic 
cells, of glandular appearance, by 
pseudo-follicular formations and by 
epithelial cells scattered sparely 
throughout the connective tissue. The 
interepithelial tissue is represented 
throughout this stage by adult connec- 
tive tissue containing many fibres and 
vessels, but relatively few fixed or 
migrant cellular elements. 

Equilibrium thus appears to become 
established between transformed hut 
always present epithelial tissue and 
fully formed connective tissue. The 
characters of the epithelial elements 
are distinctly glandular, presenting 
abundant cytoplasm filled with fat 
granules, lipoids and mitochondria. 
The constant presence of the epithelial 
elements is accompanied by constancy 
and maximum of the physiological ef- 
fects shown by the renewal of vital 
energy mentioned above. However, 
equilibrium between the epithelial and 
the connective tissue is established at 
the expense of the former. 

Being under abnormal conditions, 
the epithelial elements became gradu- 
ally exhausted, degenerate and disap- 
pear after a period of five, six or seven 
years, being replaced by connective 
tissue. At a certain moment the 
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epithelial tissue is ‘‘below its effective 
minimum/’ both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, and the benefits of the 
"raft no long^er exist. Disappearance 
of the epithelial tissue of the graft and 
its fibrous transformation cause the 
physiological phenomena to disappear. 
Parallelism is very evident here. Scar- 
city or absence of the epithelial cells 
produces cessation of the physiological 
effects dependent upon these cells. 

This ])rogressive and finally com- 
plete transformation of the graft into 
fibrous tissue appears after a variable 
time. When the graft “fails to take/’ 
through faulty technique or humoral 
incompatibility, its partial or total ne- 
crobiosis occurs as early as the end of 
the first week. In such cases, the graft 
is eliminated, resorbed or transformed 
into fibrous tissue during the first few 
weeks following implantation. When 
the graft successfully “takes,” how- 
ever, the peripheral portion undergoes 
a very slow fibrous transformation, com- 
plete fibrosis not being produced until 
very late. We have observed that the 
graft may persist for more than six 
years without complete fibrous trans- 
formation, as is often shown by examin- 
ing histological sections of the grafts. 
We have always found that prolonged 
beneficial effects of the grafting depend 
strictly upon persistence of the grafts. 

Whenever a patient complains that 
^he operation has had no beneficial ef- 
fects, palpation of the scrotum shows 
re.sorption and consequent ab.sence of 
the graft. On the contrary, when the 
subject shows renewal of physical, men- 
tal and sexual energy” for periods of 
five, six or seven years, palpation of 
the scrotum always shows the presence 
of the graft. It cannot be granted that 
the grafts discharge for such long pe- 
riods a hormone which is preformed 
and stored within them at the time of 
their transplantation. 8uch a result 
might possibly occur during a few 
weeks, but not for years. 

The grafts thus continue to function 
for years, distributing, like normal 
glands, their hormone as fast as it is 


formed by the persisting epithelial cells, 
though the latter are transformed. 
Such is the reason why the physiologi- 
cal effects, appearing as increased vital 
energy, are observ’ed at the same time. 
The histological examinations made by 
Retterer and Alexandresco prove this 
point more effectually than any other 
demonstration. 

The idea that the beneficial results 
unquestionably produced by grafting 
are due, not to the hormonic action of 
the grafts but to auto-suggestion, can- 
not be sustained. Neither auto-sugges- 
tion, faith nor imagination can replace 
a lacking or deficient gland, nor can 
they transform a feeble and aged man 
into a vigorous person capable of en- 
joying for years physical and mental 
faculties which have been previously 
diminished or abolished for long periods. 
Auto-suggestion cannot create phenom- 
ena which depend especially upon the 
internal secretion of the testicles, such 
as increase in the basal metabolism, 
diminution of blood pressure, relief of 
pro.statitis, increase in muscular power, 
renewal of the memory and other men- 
tal faculties and renovation of sexual 
functions which were abolished or 
greatly enfeebled for a number of years. 
Furthermore, auto-suggestion could act 
in any event only during the first few 
months following grafting. That it 
could replace for years the absent har- 
monic secretion would be simply a mira- 
cle, and not auto-sugge.stion at all. The 
succession of phenomena which follow 
the grafting procedure shows clearly 
that auto-suggestion plays no part in 
their causation. 

Since the graft can produce no ef- 
fects during the first two or three 
months, constituting the phase of his- 
tological reorganization, no well-marked 
change occurs in the condition of the 
patient during this period and no ef- 
fect is produced by auto-suggestion. On 
the contrary, if the patient is not 
warned, he sees no immediate improve- 
ment in his condition, complains and be- 
gins to despair of a result. II is happi- 
ness is so much the greater when, after 
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three months of waiting, he becomes 
aware of possessing new energy, which 
is shown by various effects and which 
continues for six or seven years. Old 
animals grafted in our laboratory, in 
Algeria, in Brazil and in Argentina (by 
the Chief Veterinary, Professor New- 
ton) have shown exactly the same phe- 
nomena and it would be absurd to con- 
sider auto-suggestion under such cir- 
cumstances. 

At the present time, several thousands 
of grafting operations have been per- 
formed with our technique, employed by 
ourselves and by a number of French 
and foreign operators. All of these 
cases have been thoroughly checked and 
followed up. After an experience of fif- 
teen years with this method, we are 
entitled to affirm that testicular graft- 
ing, and especiallj" judicious application 
of polyglandular grafting, when prac- 
tised with due observance of properly 
defined biological conditions and accord- 
ing to the technique which we have per- 
fected, confer an unmistakable renewal 
of vital energy and defer old age and 
its unavoidable infirmities for a very 
ai)preciable number of years. 

8. V. 

RELIGION, SEXUAL ASPECTS 

OF. The association between religion 
and sex presents two distinct aspects, 
the one cultural-historical, the other 
psychological. The functions of reli- 
gious activities were originally asso- 
ciated directly with those of sex. In 
later forms of religious phenomena, 
which have tended to assume an as- 
cetic character, there appears to be, 
on the contrary, an opposition between 
religion and sex ; but, from the very 
character of religious emotion, the fact 
that it is interchangeable with forms 
of sexual emotion is abundantly mani- 
fested. 

Culture-historical Association. 

The scope and function of those be- 
liefs and practices which are termed 
religious differ fundamentally in the 
lower phases of culture and in the 
more advanced. So important is the 


difference that to ascribe to the former 
the connotations suggested by the term 
“ religion is profoundly misleading, 
despite the fact that the most ad- 
vanced forms of theological religion 
have arisen by a continuous develop- 
ment from the more primitive, and 
retain much of their original charac- 
teristics. In the lower cultures the 
ideas which fall under the heading of 
religion had little reference to any in- 
terpretation of life or the universe, a 
feature which bulks so largely in con- 
ceptions of theological religions. The 
primitive forms of religion, which are 
on that account distinguished from the 
more advaiKied by the term magic,’’ 
were primarily and immediately con- 
cerned with the practical needs of exis- 
tence. The means employed by human 
beings to obtain the satisfaction of their 
needs and natural desires fall under two 
heads, the rational, and the irrational. 
Rational means are those which rest 
upon the lessons of experience, and are, 
according to that teaching, calculated 
to bring about the fulfilment of the de- 
sired purpose. In lower cultural stages, 
the efforts of human beings to obtain 
that desired fulfilment are scarcely ever 
confined to rational means. These are 
almost invariably supplemented by ir- 
rational means, which are not suggested 
by exi)erience, but arise out of an ex- 
terioration of the desire, transcending 
the use of rational means. 

Those irrational means of action, 
which usually take the form of an imi- 
tative acting-out of the desire, consti- 
tute the magic procedures to which a 
greater importance is ascribed in primi- 
tive cultures than to the application of 
rational means. The satisfaction of eco- 
nomic needs depends directly, in lower 
cultures, whether hunting, pastoral, or 
agricultural, upon the fertility of food- 
animals and plants. The irrational 
means of promoting that fertility by 
imitative magic consist mainly in the 
representation or performance of the 
sexual act, in orgies of promiscuity in 
which customary sexual restraints are 
set aside. Totemic rites, intended to 
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promote the fertility of food animals, 
include, among the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia and America, sexual orgies and 
the exchange of wives. Sexual magical 
rites acquire an increased development 
in agricultural cultures. Ritual promis- 
cuity plays a prominent part in the 
magic religious ceremonies of the agri- 
cultural cultures of Africa, Asia, In- 
donesia, and Central America. In the 
form of hierodular prostitution, ob- 
ligator}" prenuptial intercourse, sacred 
union {hi eras gamos), it was equally 
prominent in the religions of the great 
agricultural civilisations of Western 
Asia. ''All peoples, except the Greeks,'' 
Herodotus states, "have sexual connec- 
tion with women in the temples." There 
is ample evidence that the exception did 
not hold in early Greek religion. 

The imitative magical function of sex- 
ual intercourse in promoting fertility in 
general, and hence abundance and pros- 
perity, has naturally been generalised 
as a means of propitiation, to promote 
good fortune and avert evil. Sexual 
rites are performed in lower cultures 
for the purposes of rain-making, of pro- 
tection against disea.se, famine, earth- 
quakes, and as an adjuvant to the suc- 
cess of magical operations. Those rites 
are thought of as favoring a benevolent 
attitude in the higher powers, thus serv- 
ing much the same purpose as prayer in 
more advanced cultures. In India the 
explanation is offered that "the gods 
take pleasure in seeing women dance 
naked and act lasciviously," and the 
same interpretation is given by Roman 
writers. Moreover, the rationale of the 
sexual functions as means of reproduc- 
tion being, even to this day, imperfectly 
understood, the sexual act is regarded 
as an irrational, magical act, bringing 
about effects by supernatural means. 
"Children come from God." The man 
is during the sexual act the representa- 
tive and medium of the god. The act is 
surrounded, in primitive conceptions, 
with an aura of magic, mystic, religious 
significances. It is commonly accom- 
panied or preceded, as among Mahome- 
tans, by a prayer or some other appeal 


to divine powers. The elaborate rites 
and customs which accompany marriage, 
and which in their original intention 
have not reference to the consecration 
of the union, but to its fertility, are to 
a large extent survivals of the ritual 
and magical character attaching to the 
sexual act. 

The older writers on the cultural his- 
tory of religion, impressed with the 
practices of sexual licence and the per- 
vading sexual symbolism of pagan re- 
ligions, seemingly so incongruous with 
the Chri.stian conception of religion, 
suggested by their accounts the existence 
of special sexual cults, or "phallic wor- 
ship." A more accurate understanding 
of religious origins shows that all cults, 
being functionally related to the magic 
promotion of fertility, were primarily 
associated with sex. In Greek culture 
the predominance of civic over theo- 
cratic powers, and the con.sequent sub- 
ordination of religion to civic and 
political functi()n.s, together with the 
growing interests of patriarchal rights 
of property, first led to the attenuation 
and obliteration of practices of ritual 
licence and of sexual symboli.sm in re- 
ligion. Phallic symbols were covered 
with cloths in the processions of the 
thesmophoria ; the lascivious formulas 
uttered by the women at night were for- 
bidden; symbolic unions were substi- 
tuted for ritual intercourse in the Di- 
onysiac and Eleusinian mysteries; the 
ithyphallic images of gods, and in par- 
ticular the Ilermae, were attenuated or 
suppressed; the hetairae of Corinth lost 
to a large extent their sacred hierodular 
character. 

The same attenuation took place in 
Rome, which identified its cults with 
those of Greece. Fcscennine rites and 
the ritual licence of Mater Matuta and 
Vesta took place behind closed doors; 
the Saturnalia, the original ritual of 
seed-time promiscuity, was tempered 
into a Carnival festival, and the public 
celebration of Dionysiac rites was put 
down by law; the primitive ithyphallic 
Latin deities, which were originally 
drawn round the fields and crowned by 
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the matrons, survived only as priapic 
figures for the protection of gardens. 

Eeligious revivals, however, took 
place, often spoken of as Orphic, ’’ 
which harked back to earlier forms of 
religious ritual and emotion, and in 
which the sexual symbolism of the cults 
of the Great ]\Iother, of Dionysus, and 
other archaic deities was revived. That 
trend assumed great development with 
the religious syncretism of Hellenistic 
and of imperial Roman times, under the 
growing influence of Western Asiatic 
and Egyptian religions. Those tenden- 
cies, with which blended the more mys- 
tic aspects of Greek and Hellenistic 
philosophical thought, the Hermetic, or 
Gnostic, theosophy of Egypt, and the 
Messianic and kabalistic systems of 
Jewish sects, played a predominant part 
in the growth and establishment of 
Christianity. 

Notwithstanding the ascetic moral 
preoccupations of the Roman religion 
transmitted to medieval and modern 
Europe, much of the “phallic’^ char- 
acter of the paganism on which it "was 
engrafted survived in its symbolism, 
theolog>% and ritual. The archaic Egyp- 
tian symbol of Creative Divinity, for 
example, which represented the god as 
sucking his })enis, in order to bring 
forth the creative Word, w^as attenu- 
ated in the form of the serpent biting 
its tail. 

Several gnostic sects celebrated the 
eucharistic myster}’^ by partaking of 
sperm spread on the consecrated bread. 
The eucharistic meal was originally 
celebrated in (liristian Rome, as im- 
memorially among the Hebrews, by par- 
taking of fish, a substitute for the phal- 
lic serpent, the Messiah, or Christ, hav- 
ing been since the days of Chaldean Ur 
identified with the fish — an equation 
which was explained by the Christian 
Fathers by means of an ingenious ana- 
gram on the Greek word ichihus. The 
primitive eucharistic custom survives in 
the eating of fish on Fridays — ^the day 
of Venus — fish being a primitive fer- 
tility charm and reputed aphrodisiac. 
Early Catholic theology had at- 


tempted to abolish the worship of the 
Great Goddess (Demeter, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Isis, etc.,) by substituting the 
Holy Ghost, symbolised by a dove, the 
bird of the goddess, for Holy Sophia, 
the original Mother of Christ. The 
reintegration of the popular Great God- 
dess, in the form of the Holy Virgin, 
did not become general in Catholic 
Christianity until the tenth century. 
She at once resumed all the attri- 
butes and functions which belonged 
to her in the pre-Christian cults of 
Europe. Among these. Catholic theo- 
logians enlarge upon the particular pro- 
tection extended by the Mother of God 
to adulterers, and she is popularly re- 
garded in many parts of Europe as the 
special patroness of prostitutes. In 
Provencal and Italian amatory poetry, 
the Holy Virgin was substituted for the 
lady-love, and addressed in similar 
terms, and Mariolatry afforded an emo- 
tional erotic expression and a counter- 
part to the love of Jesus. 

Psychological Aspects. 

The most important distinctive dif- 
ference between early magic and ad- 
vanced theological religion is that, 
while in the former the functional use 
of irrational means had reference to the 
ordinary needs and desires of daily ex- 
istence, that functional use of irrational 
or supernatural factors has, in theo- 
logical religions, become transferred to 
spheres which lie outside the control of 
rational experience, and has tended to 
have reference to an otherworld life and 
the welfare of the soul. Religious emo- 
tion thus presents, in the more advanced 
cultures, the purest type of an emotional 
substitution or escape mechanism. 

The function of religion is no longer, 
as in the lower cultures, to satisfy the 
immediate needs of existence but, on the 
contrary, to offer an ideal compensation 
for the non-satisfaction of desire, and 
to transfer its fulfilment from this to 
another life. In a far higher degree 
than art and imaginative literature, 
which revolve admittedly round erotic 
emotion, the escape mechanism of re- 
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ligious emotion, when it no longer has 
reference to utilitarian magic functions, 
is thus psychologically associated \vith 
eroticism. Cultural history and psycho- 
logical experience afford ample evidence 
of the association, and of the inter- 
changeable character of religious and 
sexual emotion. 

The liability of the former to revert 
to the more organic forms of the “sub- 
limation^’ is greatly intensified by the 
moralistic sexual repression which is a 
feature of religion in advanced cultures. 
It has already been noted that the li- 
centious character of magic religion un- 
derwent attenuation owing to the 
growth of strict patriarchal conceptions 
of the functions of marriage and the 
family, for the protection and transmis- 
sion of property. Under the influence 
of the ascetic mystic ideals of Hellenis- 
tic and Judaising sects, the original re- 
lation between religion and sexual stim- 
ulation appeared to become reversed in 
Christianity. 

Asceticism has its roots in the uni- 
versal primitive belief that any form 
of pleasure is apt to excite the envy of 
ghosts, who are deprived of it, and of 
supernatural powers in general. The 
fierce sexophobia of early Patristic 
Christianity, and its avowed aim of 
stamping out sex were, however, with- 
out precedent, and can only be regarded 
as manifestations of pathological condi- 
tions in the psychological and cultural 
situation. The reversal of the relation 
between religion and sex is only ap- 
parent. The testimonies of Jerome and 
Augustine are emphatic that the sexo- 
phobia which led some to castrate them- 
selves, as did Origen, was not a mani- 
festation of sexual frigidity, but w^as 
associated with intense sexual passion. 
The charge of sex-obsession which is 
sometimes levelled at the modem revolt 
against Christian sexophobia is, to say 
the least, as applicable to the latter. 
The Church Fathers’ denunciations of 
sex as the work of Satan, of woman as 
the gate of Hell, the tabus and silences 
of Puritanism, the unremitting vigi- 
lance of Victorian moral censorship ar- 


gue a far more persistent obsession with 
sex than do any manifestations of mod- 
ern literature and sexology. 

The particular voluptuary appeal of 
nuns, in Catholic countries, familiar to 
readers of Boccaccio and Casanova, il- 
lustrates the stimulus-value of religious 
tabus. In the early days of monasti- 
cism, and up to late in the Renaissance 
period, sexual access to women’s con- 
vents was particularly sought, and often 
regarded as a legitimate claim, by 
princely patrons of those institutions. 
Brothels are still familiarly known in 
Europe as “abbeys” and “convents,” 
and the disguise of prostitutes in the 
attire of nuns is commonly employed as 
a means of erotic stimulation. In de- 
scriptions of conventual orgies, the 
young woman who, clad in sacred robes, 
impersonated a miracle-working saint or 
the Holy Virgin in religious functions 
and processions, serves as an object of 
sexual gratification. 

The war waged by the early and me- 
dieval Church against sensuality was 
associated with the unprecedented me- 
ticulousness of the interest in its 
manifestations displayed in the “Peni- 
tentials” and manuals of confession; 
with “trials of chastity” by which holy 
men and women tested their powers of 
resistance to temptation; with the emo- 
tional intimacy between pious wonnui 
and their spiritual guides; with the 
sadistic application of penitentiary dis- 
cipline and flagellations. Religious ex- 
altation showed, in the Catholic Church, 
a widespread tendency to inter(*st in 
those forms of occultism and diabolism 
which it felt bound to combat, but at 
the same time to recognise as potent. 
That interest in magic and witchcraft 
culminated in the prevalence of Black 
Masses and other sexual orgies under 
religious form. In Paris, those churches 
enjoyed a special popularity whose en- 
cumbent ])riests were reported to be ex- 
pert in diabolism, it being a prevalent 
belief that the celebration of the ]\Iass 
was particularly favorable to the success 
of sexual enterprises when the celebrant 
possessed occult powers. 
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Among protestant and dissenting 
sects, such as the Anabaptists of Mun- 
ster, the Khlisti and other Slavic sects, 
and numerous religious communities in 
England and in America, such as the 
Perfectionists of Oneida in New York 
State, the identification of religious ex- 
altation and eroticism was complete and 
avowed. 

The identification is no less apparent 
in mystic religious emotions manifest- 
ing themselves in a “love of God’’ in 
which the divine object of emotion is 
variable, and the love fierce. The lan- 
guage used by St. Catherine of Sienna, 
St. Theresa, Madame Guyon, St. The- 
resa of Lisieux, canonised in 1925, is 
scarcely distinguishable from that of in- 
tense erotic turgescence. The mystic 
“ex])erienees” of female saints and holy 
women are those of auto-eroticism. Sim- 
ilar are the manifestations of religious 
devotion to the Holy Virgin which finds 
expre.ssion in the writings of Alphonso 
de Liguori, De Vega, and Marracius in 
the .same terms as in amatory poetry 
and literature. 

The border-line between .such saintly 
exaltation and the religious forms of 
maniacal in.sanity is frequently crossed. 
Religious ideas are seldom entirely ab- 
sent from the maniacal manifestations 
of the insane ; and, on the other hand, 
religious dementia is invariably asso- 
ciated with nymphomania and other 
.sexual manifestations of insanity. 
Schizophrenic cases of religious de- 
mentia commonly exhibit periodic alter- 
nation between manic-depressive re- 
ligious devotion and outbreaks of 
unbridled maniacal obscenity, exhibi- 
tionism, and masturbation. 

The association of religious and sexual 
emotion ranges from every degree of 
conscious to unconscious reaction, from 
witting hypocrisy to the disguised sub- 
limations which mark every form of 
emotional escape from frustration, and 
which are nevTr complete, or proof 
against the exj)losive violence that is 
the countert)art of every repression. 
The sexual manifestations of religious 
impulses have been described as aber- 


rations and corruptions. But it may be 
said, with perhaps more truth, that the 
sublimation of sexual into religious emo- 
tion invariably entails a pathological ef- 
fect upon the former. Sexual health is 
incompatible with transmutations and 
repressions which assume an indirect 
and emotional character. 

R. B. 

REPRODUCTION, HUMAN. The 

subject of human reproduction in its 
broadest sense involves the study of such 
various fields as anthropology, anatomy, 
physiology, embryology, genetics, popu- 
lation, eugenics, and psychology; and 
furthermore it is possible to regard it 
from various points of view, such as 
the biological, the sociological, the his- 
torical, the economic, and the ethical. 
Since any one of these might easily fill 
a book, and some of them a library, it 
is evident that narrow limitations must 
be imposed upon a brief article. Here, 
therefore, we shall confine ourselves very 
largely to those aspects of human repro- 
duction which have a direct bearing 
upon the phenomena of sex, regarded 
primarily from the biological point of 
view. The reader can readily follow 
other ramifications of the subject in the 
works cited in the bibliography. 

Sex and reproduction in man must be 
regarded biologically as in essence simi- 
lar to sex and reproduction among the 
Mammalia in general, and this similar- 
ity becomes more marked (approaching 
identity in many respects) if compari- 
son is made with the monkeys and apes 
(Primates) rather than with the lower 
mammals. This statement applies not 
only to sex anatomy and physiology’’ but 
also to sex behavior, and in consequence 
research on these mammals enables us 
to discover and understand facts and 
processes of human reproduction which 
otherwise would remain unknown or un- 
intelligible. 

The results of such research (as car- 
ried out, for example, by Zuckerman 
and by Hartman) are having a pro- 
found influence upon the establishment 
of the modern biological view of sex, as 
scientific knowledge gradually replaces 
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anthropocentric superstition. Thus sig- 
nificant advances are being accomplished 
no less in the sphere of ethics than in 
that of physiology; and indeed these 
spheres must now be regarded as by no 
means so distinct and separate as for- 
merly supposed. The subjects of birth 
control and sexual abstinence {q.v.) are 
good illustrations of this tendency. 

Sexual reproduction involves the un- 
ion of male and female gametes, single 
cells called sperm and egg respectively, 
which, being incomplete in certain re- 
spects, produce by their union (fertiliza- 
tion) a complete cell (the zygote or fer- 
tilized egg) capable of developing by 
cell division (mitosis) and differentia- 
tion (embryogeny) into a fully formed 
individual of the species. This process 
of fertilization, the union of protoplas- 
mic elements from (usually) two sepa- 
rate, adult individuals, constitutes the 
essence of sex; and it accomplishes at 
least three chief results, namely, a mix- 
ture of hereditary traits in biparental 
inheritance, an avoidance of bodily de- 
fects which would be passed on to the 
offspring in asexual reproduction, and 
the activation of the egg, which, in an 
unfertilized condition, will not undergo 
cell division and development (in mam- 
mals). 

In the human species the egg and 
sperm are both microscopic, the former 
about as large as a printed period, the 
latter very much smaller and completely 
invisible to the naked eye. The egg has 
no power of independent movement, 
while the sperm is capable of active 
locomotion, swimming at the rate of 
about an eighth of an inch per minute 
(Dickinson, 1933). Each contains one 
half the number of chromosomes normal 
to the species, so that the full number 
is present in the zygote or fertilized egg 
(48 in man), but otherwise they are very 
diversely specialized. 

A woman produces about 400 mature 
eggs during her reproductive period 
(age 15 to 45), while a man produces 
many billions of sperms, 200 to 300 mil- 
lion at each ejaculation. How long the 
egg and the sperm can live within the 


body of the female in the absence of 
fertilization is yet to be determined; 
and the resulting uncertainty is ex- 
tremely inconvenient for contraceptive 
theory and practice (Dickinson and 
Bryant, 1931). 

Among animals there are various 
methods for bringing eggs and sperms 
together, so that fertilization can take 
place (Parshley, 1933a), the most ef- 
ficient being the introduction of sperms 
in seminal fluid into the body of the 
female, where any eggs that are present 
will surely be reached. This method, 
practiced universally by insects, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals and by many 
species in other sections of the animal 
kingdom, is called copulation, coitus, 
coition, sexual intercourse, etc., and it 
involves a remarkable series of anatomi- 
cal, physiological, and psychological 
adaptations, to say nothing of the in- 
numerable customs that have grown up 
around it in human society. 

The mechanism of human copulation 
is briefly as follows : Stimulated by the 
presence of the female, the nervous sys- 
tem of the male acts to prevent the exit 
of blood from the cavernous structures 
of the penis, which in consequence be- 
comes enlarged and stiffened (erect) 
and is thus able to penetrate into the 
vagina of the female. The latter, if 
sexually stimulated, reacts by a cor- 
responding but less obvious erection of 
the clitoris and a.ssociated structures 
and by the secretion of a special mucus 
that lubricates the vulva, permitting 
easy access to the male. Mutual fric- 
tion brings on a climax of sensation 
called the orgasm, which, in the male, is 
accompanied by the ejaculation of 
semen containing sperms into the vagina 
of the female close to the external open- 
ing of the uterus, into which many 
sperms pass in a very few minutes, 
probably by virtue of their own locomo- 
tion. These sperms pass on into the 
Fallopian tubes where they are carried 
by currents in the tubal fluid to the 
upper ends of the tubes, near the 
ovaries, in such numbers that if an egg 
is present in the tubes it is bound to be 
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fertilized (Hartman, 1932; Dickinson, 
1933; Parshley, 1933a). 

The orgasm in the female is not fully 
understood at present, and there are 
material disagreements to be found in 
the statements of supposed authorities. 
Van de Velde (1930) takes some stock 
in the reports of active uterine suction, 
by which semen is drawn into the womb, 
and some authors attempt to show that 
fertility depends substantially upon the 
female orgasm; but Dickinson, in the 
most recent treatment of these matters 
(1933), gives good grounds for skepti- 
cism. Another question of the greatest 
practical moment concerns the possibil- 
ity that orgasm may at times cause the 
release of a ripe egg from the ovary 
(ovulation) in the human female, as is 
the case normally in the cat and rabbit. 
Certain clinical data suggest this pos- 
sibility, and Allen (1934) admits it as 
a hypothetical disturbing factor in 
efforts to determine the relative fertil- 
ity of different periods of the menstrual 
cycle. 

In general it appears that subjec- 
tively the female orgasm is rather like 
that of the male, involving a distinct 
climax of sensation together with some 
muscular contraction. Perhaps it may 
be said that the chief differences com- 
monly observed are first, the relatively 
slower approach to orgasm in the fe- 
male ; second, a wider involvement of 
the body in the relief of detumescence; 
and third, a greater variability in loca- 
tion, quality, and intensity of sensation. 
In the male one orgasm is more nearly 
like another. In both sexes the actual 
duration of orgasm seems to be about 
ten seconds, but here the limits of nor- 
mal variation are quite unknown. 

In the male the muscular contractions 
of ejaculation are entirely involuntary 
once the orgasm is started; but in the 
female the case is quite different. Cer- 
tain contractions of the vagina and of 
the muscles that move the pelvis as a 
whole are often involuntary at the mo- 
ment of orgasm, in some women; but 
there are in addition a great variety of 
coital movements which must be volun- 


tarily learned as a part of amatory tech- 
nique and which may become habitual 
through practice (Van de Velde, 1930, 
1931). 

Sex development, while in a sense 
continuous throughout the life of the 
individual, is especially marked at cer- 
tain periods. In the early embryo cer- 
tain internal structures representing 
both sexes are present, but the external 
organs exist as a single set of indifferent 
anlagen. After the second month these 
parts develop diversely, into the male or 
female sex organs, under the influence 
of the chromosome constitution of the 
zygote and the sex hormones. By the 
fourth month the sex differences are 
clearly marked, and with the descent of 
the testicles just before birth the geni- 
talia are fully and clearly differentiated 
in all save abnormal cases. Occasion- 
ally imperfect development occurs so 
that erroneous sex identification is made 
at birth (pseudohermaphroditism), the 
individual growing up as an intersex, 
usually regarded as a female with 
hypertrophied clitoris (Parshley, 1933a; 
Dickinson, 1933). Complete, true hu- 
man hermaphrodites are unknown; but 
there are on record a few cases in which 
both ovarian and testicular tissue and 
a mixture of male and female internal 
organs are present. 

The next period of marked sex devel- 
opment is puberty, the time at which 
mature eggs and spermatozoa are first 
produced. This occurs in the female in 
temperate regions at the age of about 
thirteen years and nine months and is 
marked by the first menstruation and 
the development of pubic and axillary 
hair; in the male the average time of 
puberty is one year later, as marked by 
change of voice, appearance of axillary 
hair, and replacement of downy pubic 
hair. 

The first production of sperms occurs 
at about this time but is difficult to de- 
termine statistically. The four or five 
following years constitute the period of 
adolescence, during which the secondary 
sex characters complete their develop- 
ment and full bodily maturity in gen- 
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eral is reached. Reproduction is pos- 
sible and sex activity is normal after 
puberty, but in civilization various 
economic, educational, and moral fac- 
tors tend to affect behavior, giving? rise 
to problems which are now beginning to 
receive the realistic and objective study 
they deserve (Lindsey, 1927 ; Wile, 
1934; Parshley, 1933b ;‘Cox, 1933). 

In the male reproductive ability un- 
dergoes a gradual diminution after the 
age of fifty, but often lasts beyond 
sixty or even seventy, there being no 
definite, normal time of cessation; but 
in the female the menopause occurs defi- 
nitely at about age forty-five, when 
menstruation ceases and no more eggs 
are produced by the ovaries, although 
sex activity may continue unimpaired 
for many years. 

Sexual and reproductive periodicity, 
while scarcely discernible in the male, is 
well marked in the female, the normal 
woman exhibiting a more or less regular 
menstrual cycle throughout the repro- 
ductive portion of her life. This cycle, 
which commonly lasts for 28 days on 
the average (more rarely 21 days), con- 
sists, to be brief, in the following 
sequence of events: Menstruation, 
bleeding from uterus with disintegra- 
tion of its lining — four days; regenera- 
tion of lining and preparation of egg in 
ovary — ten days; ovulation — middle of 
cycle; hypertrophy of uterine lining in 
preparation for reception of egg if fer- 
tilized — fourteen days. 

These events are regulated by tbe 
varying activities of the endocrine sys- 
tem and represent essentially a recur- 
ring preparation for reproduction. 
They are accompanied by changes in the 
general physiology and psychology of 
the individual, by more or less distinctly 
marked variations in sexual feeling, and 
by alternating times of fertility and 
sterility. Furthermore, recent investi- 
gation shows that ovulation does not 
necessarily occur in every cycle (Aberle, 
1934). 

It is obvious that exact knowledge of 
the menstrual cycle has direct bearing 
on many practical questions of social 


and personal importance, in addition to 
its high scientific interest in the field of 
mammalian physiology; and since the 
discovery that apes and monkeys ex- 
hibit the same type of menstrual peri- 
odicity — (?ven to many matters of detail 
— contemporary research on the subject 
has been very active and fruitful (see, 
e.g., Allen, 1932; and Sanger, 1934). 
The ''safe period'’ method of birth con- 
trol depends upon the supposed ability 
of the individual or her medical ad- 
viser to predict the sterile portion of 
the menstrual cycle and assumes an 
unproved degree of regularity. 

If insemination is followed by fer- 
tilization and pregnancy, the dividing 
egg (early embryo) becomes implanted 
in the lining of the uterus and through 
changed endocrine action the menstrual 
cycle is interrupted. The uterus be- 
comes modified for the protection and, 
through the placenta, for the nourish- 
ment of the growing embryo, the or- 
ganization ordinarily destroyed by 
menstruation being obviously adapted 
for the support of the embryo and 
hence discarded when fertilization does 
not take place. The beginning of preg- 
nancy is recognized by a number of 
traditional signs, none of- which are cer- 
tain, and, in reccmt years, by the 
Aschheim-Zondek endocrine test, which 
is much more reliable in early stages 
(Parshley, 1933a). 

In the first two months the embryo 
reaches a length of about one and one- 
fifth inches, after which it is conven- 
tionally called the foetus; and in nine 
months or about 40 weeks (270-280 
days) full normal development is ac- 
complished and birth occurs. Prolonga- 
tion of pregnancy beyond 40 weeks is 
rare, but premature birth is common 
and likely to be successful if less than 
two months early. Expulsion of the 
foetus or embryo before the seventh 
month is regarded as pathological (mis- 
carriage or abortion) and rarely results 
in a living child. The period of preg- 
nancy is normally a time of well-being 
for the woman, if nourishment and 
other environmental circumstances are 
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favorable ; and it does not require inter- 
ruption of sexual activity except toward 
the end. 

Childbirth is brought on by endocrine 
controlled contractions of the muscles in 
the walls of the uterus, and it involves 
a considerable hypertrophy and stretch- 
ing of the vagina and vulva (Dickin- 
son, 1931, 1933). The pains always 
more or less severely felt originate in 
the uterine contractions and seem to be 
of the same nature as tlie pains often 
experienced in menstruation. The proc- 
ess takes, on the average, eighteen hours 
for the first child, twelve on subsequent 
occasions. The difficulty and danger of 
childbirth vary tremendously with the 
condition, nationality, and individuality 
of the mother, being apparently in- 
creased as a rule by the circumstances 
of civilization. In about eight days the 
vulva and vagina regain their normal 
condition, and in a* few weeks the uterus 
does also, being reduced from two 
pounds in weight to two or three 
ounces. Under savage and simple, ac- 
tive conditions of living, childbirth may 
cause little interruption in ordinary 
pursuits, while among the highly civi- 
lized weeks of lying in bed may be 
required. 

At the time of birth the breasts show 
signs of development (also under en- 
docrine regulation), and milk is secreted 
shortly after, on the second to the fifth 
day. This is the normal food for the 
infant and is all-sufficient for eight 
months to a year, when weaning com- 
monly occurs. Among various peoples 
lactation may go on for as much as ten 
years, probably for reasons of economy, 
supposed freedom from further preg- 
nancy, tribal custom, etc. Usually men- 
struation does not begin during the first 
three months of nursing, and often dur- 
ing the whole period ; and conception is 
unlikely, though possible, during such 
periods. 

Nursing is normally pleasurable to 
the mother, because of the erogenous 
nature of the nipples ; and this bio- 
logic fact is undoubtedly significant as 
an agent in the evolutionary develop- 


ment of the mammalian family as well 
as in the growth of maternal love 
in the individual. Without this re- 
markably ingenious incentive, it hardly 
seems likely that the arduous care re- 
quired by the prolonged infancy of the 
higher mammals would have been suc- 
cessfully assumed. 

The sex ratio at birth is about 105 
males to 100 females, but the evidence 
tends to show that at conception the 
ratio is nearer 120 to 100, indicating 
that the male-determining sperms suc- 
ceed in fertilizing eggs more often than 
the female-determining. The reason for 
this is unknown, though possibly the 
latter are lajger and slower in locomo- 
tion. Males die more often than females 
from early embryonic life, through 
childhood, to old age; so that the num- 
ber of young boys and girls is about 
equal, and in old age the women out- 
number the men. The cause of this is 
probably to be sought in the facts of 
sex-linked inheritance, as a result of 
which males are exposed to the effects 
of all recessive weakening and lethal 
genes carried by the X-chromosome, 
whereas females, when heterozygous for 
these genes, are protected against them. 

Human reproduction, like animal re- 
production in general, naturally results 
in the over-production of offspring — an 
advantageous condition under primitive 
circumstances of unmitigated natural 
selection but a source of various dan- 
gers under civilization. Surplus popu- 
lations ultimately outrun the available 
job-supply if not the food-supply and 
thus lead to wars and lowered standards 
of living; and in all developed coun- 
tries such excess of births tends to show 
itself most distinctly among the least 
privileged classes, which presumably 
contain a relatively high amount of in- 
heritable deficiency and seem to show 
a relatively low capability for cultural- 
intellectual development. 

In this way a differential birth-rate is 
established, which inevitably leads to 
fundamental changes for the worse in 
the inherited capacities of the popula- 
tion in general (Lorimer and Osborn, 
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1934; Schwesinger, 1933). In conse- 
quence, the need for eugenic measures, 
such as sterilization of hereditary de- 
fectives and the dissemination of birth 
control information among the less 
privileged, arises; and the study of hu- 
man reproductive biology assumes an 
intensely practical aspect, which seems 
likely to increase in importance as the 
problems of civilization become more 
pressing (Popenoe and Johnson, 1933; 
Parshley, 1933a). 

There remains to be examined in con- 
clusion the relation between sex and re- 
production, a question w’hich is essen- 
tially biological in character and yet has 
fundamental importance for scientific 
sex ethics. The sex impulse — the com- 
plex of instincts, behavior patterns, and 
desires wdiich draw^ male and female to- 
gether and lead to copulation — is deeply 
implanted in all sexually reproducing 
species, including man, because the con- 
tinuance of the species depends upon it 
and during the course of evolutionary 
history all types in which it was weak 
have long since been weeded out by 
natural selection. Thus the sex impulse 
is perhaps the most powerful and in- 
eradicable of the fundamental, biologic 
urges that motivate behavior, and 
among the Primates, and especially in 
man, it has assumed a physiological and 
psychological importance out of all pro- 
portion to and quite apart from its 
purely reproductive function (Guyon, 
1934). 

Man alone is capable, if he so desires, 
of regulating and even repressing the 
normal expression of the sex impulse; 
but all attempts at thorough-going sup- 
pression have been failures. In the 
absence of natural expression — as con- 
ventionally required, for example, of 
unmarried adults under civilization — 
conditions of abnormality, frustration, 
nervous disease, puritanical oppression, 
law-breaking, and hypocrisy in general 
show that the sex impulse is not de- 
stroyed but only forcibly twisted so that 
it emerges in questionable shapes (Wile, 
1934). 


Another aspect of the sex urge has 
been distinguished as the mating im- 
pulse, the tendency toward more or less 
prolonged association of the sexes. Be- 
low man and the other Primates this 
impulse is very rarely found to exist, 
the males commonly dissociating them- 
selves from the females after the sex 
impulse has been satisfied at the breed- 
ing season; but in the human species 
and its simian relatives, where the fe- 
male is ready for coition at all times 
(unlike the female of the lower mam- 
mals), the mating impulse has grown 
up as a result of this lasting attraction, 
as a means for insuring the satisfaction 
of the more fundamental sex impulse. 

In consequence, the relatively perma- 
nent Primate family has become estab- 
lished, consisting of one or more moth- 
ers, father, and offspring, with the enor- 
mously important capacity to protect 
the young during the long infancy re- 
quired for the individual development 
of intelligent behavior. Thus it seems 
clear that only through the presence of 
a continuously powerful sex impulse was 
it possible for intelligent human society 
to emerge as the supreme achievement 
— so far — of evolution in the biological 
world. 

In the end, however, as already noted, 
humanity finds itself still powerfully 
motivated by the sex impulse and the 
mating impulse, which, in spite of social 
forces that imperatively demand the re- 
striction of reproduction, not only retain 
in full their pristine energy but even 
extend their action far beyond the 
merely biological sphere through their 
pervasive influence upon the arts and 
upon innumerable other aspects of so- 
cial life. It is only through the free, 
unbiased investigation of human repro- 
ductive biology that the true nature of 
the sex urge can be properly under- 
stood, the biological view of sex come to 
replace the moralistic, and the inef- 
fectual, essentially superstitious treat- 
ment commonly accorded this field of 
‘human perplexity be superseded by a 
rational, scientific ethics. 
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RETICULUM, a network of gold or 
silk threads, or of other material, worn 
by women as a head-dress. The antiq- 
uity of this covering is attested by the 
Father of Poetry. The reticulum is seen 
in several paintings found at Pompeii. 
The closed head-dress, often depicted on 
ancient vases, was known as calantica or 
ccUvatica, 

Homer (Iliad, xxii, 469): “Far from off 
her head she cast the bright attiring thereof, 
the frontlet and coif and kerchief and woven 
band. * * 

REVERSAL, SEX. Sex reversal is 
the term used to describe the complete 
transformation of male into female, or 
vice versa. Any discussion of this 
phenomenon, therefore, requires exact 
definitions of what constitutes a male 
and a female respectively. 

In man it is accepted that every in- 
dividual normally is either a male or 
else a female; that maleness essentially 
is a state associated with the production 
of spermatozoa, femaleness that asso- 
ciated with the production of ova. A 
male is an individual efficiently 


equipped for the elaboration of sperma- 
tozoa, for the conveyance of these to- 
ward the site of fertilization and for 
the assumption of certain behavior pat- 
terns in wooing and mating. 

A female is one who is efficiently 
equipped for the elaboration of ova, for 
the conveyance of these to the site of 
fertilization, for the assumption of be- 
havior patterns in wooing and mating 
that are complementary to those of the 
male, for the prenatal care of the em- 
bryo and fetus and for the postnatal 
care of the offspring. 

Male differs from female typically in 
sex chromosome constitution, the fe- 
male having an XX chromosome pair, 
the male buT one X chromosome asso- 
ciated with a smaller Y chromosome. 
For this reason the male is constitution- 
ally heterogametic, the female homoga- 
metic. Every egg elaborated by the 
female includes one X chromosome 
within its nucleus, whereas of the sper- 
matozoa elaborated by the male there 
are two kinds, one carrying an X 
chromosome, the other carrying a Y. 
An X chromosome-bearing egg fer- 
tilized by an X chromosome-bearing 
sperm yields an XX individual (a fe- 
male), whereas any egg fertilized by a 
Y chromosome-bearing spermatozoon 
yields a male, XY in sex chromosome 
constitution. 

Male differs from female in respect of 
the site, structure, and elaborated prod- 
ucts of the gonads; the reproductive 
organs of the male being testes, those of 
the female being ovaries. 

The accessory sexual apparatus con- 
sisting of ducts and associated glands 
(vasa deferentia, prostate, seminal 
vesicles) are derived in the case of the 
male from the Wolffian ducts, whereas 
in the case of the female these struc- 
tures (uterus and Fallopian tubes) are 
derived from Mullerian ducts. 

The external genitalia of both male 
and female are derived from the same 
embryonic structures. In the male they 
take the form of a penis and scrotum, in 
the female a vagina and clitoris. 

Certain rather indefinite physiologi- 
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cal and psychological characters dis- 
tinguish the sexes, and particularly 
from about the time of puberty certain 
skeletal, muscular and cutaneous differ- 
ences make the identification of the 
sexes a matter of the utmost simplicity. 

Complete sex reversal, theoretically 
therefore, comes to mean that one sex 
chromosome constitution shall become 
transformed into the alternative; that 
one type of gonad shall become replaced 
by the other; that the derivatives of one 
of the embryonic ducts shall give place 
to the derivatives of the other; that 
clitoris and vagina shall become re- 
modelled into penis and scrotum, or vice 
versa ; that sex dimorphic characters, 
such as the timbre of the voice, distribu- 
tion of the hair, degree of development 
of the mammary glands, degree of de- 
velopment of the skeletal and muscular 
systems, shall cease to be typical of one 
sex and become such as are appropriate 
to the opposite. 

It is the rule for all the sex dimorphic 
characters to be in harmony; that is to 
say, it is usual for a fertilized egg with 
an XY constitution to develop into a 
complete male, and for the XX zygote 
to become a complete female, with sex 
chromosome constitution and the struc- 
tural, physiological and psychological 
characters all in complete agreement. 

Nevertheless, it is a demonstrated fact 
that an individual with a sex chromo- 
some constitution of one sex can de- 
velop with all the bodily characters of 
the opposite. It is assumed that in 
every individual there are present in 
its beginning as a fertilized egg genetic 
factors which predetermine what the 
expressed sexuality of that individual 
shall be. 

It is further assumed that of these 
genetic factors which relate to sex there 
are two contrasted kinds: male-deter- 
mining and female-determining; that in 
the normal male the male-determining 
factors are always in efficient excess of 
the female-determining, and that in the 
normal female, the female-determining 
are always in efficient excess of the 
male-determining during that period of 


life when the sexual characters are be- 
ing differentiated. 

It is for this reason, it is assumed, 
that the individual which begins its life 
as what may be called a genetic male 
(XY) becomes, as development pro- 
ceeds, a functional male; a genetic fe- 
male (XX) a functional female. It is 
established that in certain forms of life 
these male-determining and female-de- 
termining genetic factors are resident in 
different chromosomes, the female-deter- 
mining, for example, being on the X 
chromosomes, the male-determining on 
the autosomes; and it has been shown, 
that by altering the normal numerical 
ratio of the X and the autosomes, in- 
tersexes can be produced. 

In other forms it has been demon- 
strated that the male-determining genes, 
of which there an* many, differ amongst 
themselves in res})ect of ])otency or 
strength as do also the female-d(‘ter- 
mining gen(‘s. and that thcrefon* it is 
possible <1eliberately to congregate, by 
appropriate matings, two sots in a givcm 
individual, one set male-determining 
and the other female-determining, of 
such relative i)ot(‘ncy that a genetic 
male can become transformed during its 
initial development into a functional 
female for the reason that though the 
male-determining and female-determin- 
ing genes are present in the normal 
numbers, they are, in respect of relative 
strength, in disharmony, the “strong’^ 
female-determining genes overwhelming 
the relatively ‘^weak’’ male-determining 
genes in their action. For the same 
reason a genetic female can develop into 
a functional male. 

But in such cases the sex chromosome 
constitution itself remains unaffected. 
It is further established that in many 
forms of life sexuality is an exceedingly 
labile character, and that an individual 
in these forms can and does change its 
sex with the seasons with the same ease, 
it would appear, as that with which we 
change our clothes. 

But it is very improbable indeed that 
the phenomenon of sex reversal as seen 
in the insect and the oyster has much 
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in common with sexual abnormalities 
such as are encountered in the human 
subject. However, it is possible to as- 
cend the scale of complexity amongst 
living things and appeal to the fish and 
to the fowl for information that may 
probably have a bearing upon problems 
of intersexuality in man, since, as in 
man, so also in fish and fowl, hormones 
are known to be effective agents respon- 
sible for the development and mainte- 
nance of many of the characters that 
pertain to the sex equipment of the in- 
dividual. 

In the frog it has been shown that 
over-ripeness of the egg can lead to a 
complete disharmony between the sex 
chromosome constitution and the func- 
tional sex of the individual. By delay- 
ing fertilization for some hundred 
hours, it is possible to cause all those 
that would normally develop into fe- 
males to assume the complete sex equip- 
ment and behavior of the male. 

Presumably, the physiological condi- 
tions which are associated with over- 
ripeness in the egg are such as to 
provide a male-determining stimulus 
which completely overwhelms the nor- 
mal tendency on the ])art of a genetic 
female to assume female characters. In 
the fish it has been sliown that ])hysio- 
logical exhaustion of the ovary can be 
and is followed by the development of 
testicular tissue, and by the exhibition 
of the external male characters. In the 
sword-tailed minnow, for example, it is 
by no means unknown for an aged fe- 
male with nonfunctional ovaries to 
develop testes and to assume the sw’ord- 
tail which is so characteristic of the 
male. 

In the domestic fowl ovariectomy is 
commonly followed by the development 
on the right side of the body of testicu- 
lar tissue, and in exceptional cases 
spermatozoa are actually elaborated in 
this, and at the same time the head 
furnishings and plumage become as 
those of a typical male. But in the 
frog, the fish and the fowl, the struc- 
tural differences, sex dimorphic differ- 


ences, in the external genitalia are but 
slight. 

In the mammal, on the other hand, 
the differences are great. From the 
point of view of the plastic surgeon, 
perhaps, the conversion of the female 
external genitalia into an excellent imi- 
tation of those of the male would not 
be impossible, but it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to imagine that by a process of 
dedifferentiation and redifferentiation, 
no matter how strong the stimulus 
might be, the penis and scrotum of the 
male could become transformed into the 
vagina and clitoris of the female. If 
sex transformation were possible at all 
in the human subject after differentia- 
tion has once proceeded, then one would 
expect it to occur more readily in the 
direction female to male than in the 
opposite. 

Nothing very deep or accurate is 
known of the physical basis, if there be 
such, of such conditions as complete 
transvestism in which an individual of 
one sex, driven by an inner urge, 
ardently desires to become and to be- 
have as an individual of the opposite 
sex. The claim that the implantation of 
gonadic tissue of a normally sexed in- 
dividual into such a patient will remove 
this disharmony has not been substan- 
tiated, and such accounts as that which 
recently appeared in the book with the 
title of “Man into Woman,'’ for ex- 
ample, add nothing whatsoever to our 
knowledge of the physiology and psy- 
chology of sex, or even to pornography. 
Such cases are best left to the expert 
medical psychologist, for it would seem 
that the interference of the surgeon can 
only make confusion worse confounded. 

Though it is most improbable that 
complete sex reversal can possibly hap- 
pen in the human being after sexual 
differentiation has become well ad- 
vanced, and it is certainly true to say 
that nothing that is known can possibly 
affect the sex chromosome constitution 
of the individual, there are two forms of 
progressive intersexuality which would 
appear to be illustrations of this phe- 
nomenon. 
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The first is that which is quite com- 
monly reported in which a girl about 
the time of puberty is found to be a boy. 
The usual story in these cases is that 
a child who has been brought up as a 
girl is found by her parents or play- 
mates to be abnormal in respect of her 
external genitalia. Her voice shows 
signs of breaking. And when once at- 
tention is drawn to her, it comes to seem 
obvious to everybody that she is indeed 
a male. It has to be remembered that 
the identification of the sex of the new- 
born individual is a very casual affair. 
If there is a penis and scrotum, the in- 
dividual is a boy ; if there is not, it is a 
girl. In these cases the first sign of 
abnormality as puberty approaches is 
the enlargement of the clitoris. A little 
later it is seen that the distribution of 
hair is that characteristic of the male. 
There is no mammary development, and 
the voice becomes deep. Commonly, on 
examination, small, painful, moveable, 
tumor-like objects can be palpated in 
the inguinal region. If a portion of 
such is removed, its structure is found 
to be that of a cryptorchid testis. 

The correct explanation of this ab- 
normality would seem to be that the 
individual is, and always has been, a 
male, but that, owing to an abnormality 
during embryonic development (this 
possibly taking the form of a delay in 
the time at Tvhich the sex hormone 
elaborated by the testis appears in effi- 
cient quantity) the structures of the 
accessory sexual apparatus and external 
genitalia develop in the absence of the 
directing stimulus of this sex hormone, 
and thus the derivatives of the Miil- 
lerian and Wolffian ducts both develop 
under the common stimulus of nutri- 
tion. 

Later, the sex hormone is efficiently 
elaborated, but too late to direct in 
whole or in part the differentiation of 
these structures of the sex equipment. 
This attempted explanation finds con- 
siderable support in the examination of 
very similar cases of pseudo-intersexual- 
ity in domesticated animals, in which 
are to be found cryptorchid testes lying 


in a broad ligament, complete male and 
female sets of accessory sexual appara- 
tus with a blind uterus sitting on the 
prostate. And the evidence derived 
from this source suggests very strongly 
indeed that the degree of development 
of the derivatives of the Mullerian duct 
in such an individual is an indication 
of the time during development at 
which the hormonic stimulus elaborated 
by the testes becomes sufficiently active. 

The greater the development of the 
uterus the later did the male sex 
hormones take charge. It would appear 
that, as puberty approaches, the phallus 
can again respond to the stimulus of 
the male sex hormone by another phase 
of active growth. And at the time of 
puberty and thereafter the male sex 
hormone is present to direct the de- 
velopment of all those so-called second- 
ary sexual characters which are 
assumed at this time and later. In such 
cases, obviously the correct procedure, 
based upon a diagnosis which would in- 
clude a histological examination of the 
gonads, is to regard the individual as an 
abnormal male and repair his deficien- 
cies as far as possible in the male direc- 
tion. 

In contrast with this type of inter- 
sexuality, there is another which pos- 
sesses many features in common with 
it. In an individual who has been re- 
garded as a girl, as puberty approaches 
(and this of course can vary in time 
from case to case) the clitoris becomes 
greatly enlarged. Mammary develop- 
ment occurs. The distribution of the 
hair is perhaps indefinite in type, or 
else female. In these cases, however, 
no palpable tumors are to be found in 
the inguinal region, but an exploratory 
laparotomy will reveal gonads in the 
ovarian site and with ovarian structure, 
although the medullary portion is found 
to be greatly enlarged and distinctly ab- 
normal in its constitution. 

In these cases it is not uncommon to 
find a tumor of the adrenal. It is to be 
assumed that these cases are genetic 
females in which, for reasons as yet un- 
known, there develops a male-determin- 
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ing stimulus, derived from the adrenal 
tumor and from the ovarian medulla 
which provokes the clitoris to hyper- 
trophy. Such cases of virilism should 
be treated as abnormal females and 
clitoridectomy performed. 

F. A. B. C. 

RHODOPIS. Egyptian courtezan, 
whose ''labors,’^ popular report had it 
in antiquity, went to pay for the pyra- 
mid of Mycerinus. She lived under the 
reign of the Pharaoh Amasis, about 600 
B.c. (Herodotus ii, 134; Athenaeus, 
Dindorf edition, 596B ; Strabo, Casau- 
bon’s Pages, 808.) She is not to be 
confused with a Rhodopis who was 
Psammitichus' queen (Aelianus, Variae 
Historiae, xiii, 33). Of Thracian birth, 
she liad been the companion in slavery 
of Aesop, in the house of ladmon, at Sa- 
mos. She was brought to Egypt by 
Xanthus of Samos, who had purchased 
lier that he might exploit her as a cour- 
tezan. She became extremely successful 
and renowned, and had a host of admir- 
ers, among them, Sappho ^s brother, 
Charaxus of Mytilene, who became so 
smitten with her that he put up a large 
sum to buy her freedom. Rhodopis’ 
beauty and accomplishments after that 
earned her great wealth. 

A tenth ]iart of what she ])ossessed she 
spent on the manufacture of iron 
brooches, which for some unknown votive- 
reason she hung up in the temple of 
Delphi, where they were still to be seen 
in Herodotus’ time. In Plutarch’s day, 
the brooches w'cre no longer to be viewed, 
the place alone being pointed out where 
they once had been. The fact that the 
pyramid of Mycerinus had been con- 
structed a number of centuries before 
Rhodopis w^as born could not alter the 
belief of the Egyptian populace; and 
writers such as Strabo and Diodorus 
Siculus, if they did not actually believe 
that she '‘paid” for the pyramid, at 
least accepted another report, to the ef- 
fect that it had been built by her lovers 
for her pleasure — Rhodopis, from this, 
would seem to have gone in for pyra- 


mids. Aesop is said to have paid for 
her kisses with his fables. 

There is one of the countless versions 
of the old Cinderella legend which has 
Rhodopis as its heroine. One of the cour- 
tezan’s slippers dropped from her foot 
one day, when an eagle swooped down 
and carried it off. The bird dropped the 
slipper in the lap of Amasis, the Pha- 
raoh, who swore that he never had beheld 
a foot so small and comely as to fit it. 
He started a search for the foot in ques- 
tion, after having tried the slipper on all 
the women in his dominions. When at 
last he found its owner, he made Rhodo- 
pis his mistress. 

Sappho is s'aid to have bitterly reproached 
Rhodopis for the latter’s treatment of the 
poetess’ brother. Pausidippus has an epigram 
which alludes to this, and which at the same 
time gives something of a picture of the cour- 
tezan : 

bow of ribbon bound your flowing 
tresses; voluptuous scents exhaled from your 
trailing robes ; vermilion-colored as the wine 
which smiles in the chalices, you twine your 
lovely arms about the handsome Charaxus. 
Sappho’s verses arc a tribute that assures you 
of immortality. Naucratis (the city) shall 
preserve the memory of you, so long as boats 
go joyously up and down the majestic Nile.” 

RIMA, an opening between two sym- 
metrical parts ; a cleft, crack, slit ; hence 
rima was sometimes used for vagina, as 
by Juvenal (iii, 97). Bima clunium, the 
cleft between the buttocks. Bima pud- 
endi, the vulvar slit, or cleft between 
the vulvar lips. 

ROBIN, LOUIS- CHARLES- JEAN- 
PAUL (1837-1912), French pedagogue 
and sociologist, born April 3, 1837 at 
Toulon. He came from a pious bour- 
geois family. A student at the Ecole 
Normale Superieure, he became profes- 
sor of sciences in the lyeeums; Darwin- 
ist and Positivist, his philosophical and 
sociological opinions obliged him to re- 
linquish his functions. In 1866 he 
joined the Internationale, becoming one 
of its most fervent adherents and most 
distinguished leaders ; he became a 
friend of Bakunin, James Guillaume, 
Marx, later of Kropotkin and Reclus. 
He agitated in France and was impris- 
oned; in Belgium from where he was 
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expelled; in Switzerland and England. 
Upon the instigation of Marx he was 
elected member of the ‘ ‘ Conseil General 
de rinternationale ” ; later he was ex- 
pelled on account of divergence of doc- 
trines and tactics. Settling in London, 
he became adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics at the University College, and 
of French in the Royal Military School 
at Woolwich. Having made contact with 
the English neo-malthusian leaders, he 
adhered to the doctrines of Annie Be- 
sant and Charles Bradlaugh. 

At the request of Emile Littre, he 
published in the Bevuc Positive (1867- 
72), his views on positive education 
without religious or patriotic basis; re- 
turning to France (1878), he attempted 
the application of his pedagogic views 
at Cempuis in I’Oise (1800-94). Dis- 
missed on account of his “dangerous’’ 
internationalistic and anti-religious 
teachings, he devoted himself to theoret- 
ical and practical neo-malthusian prop- 
aganda and to the struggle against 
existing sexual morality. He preceded 
this, b}^ diverse publications destined 
either for his socialistic or proletarian 
comrades: La Question sexueUe (1878), 
Le Secret du honheur (1879), which 
earned for him (1883) a disciplinary 
punishment by the Prefect of the Seine. 
He delivered ^‘Adresse neo-malthus- 
ienne,” at the Worker’s Congress in 
Marseilles (1879) and established 
(1890) a sort of a dispensary where 
poor women could obtain at a low cost 
practical advice and the necessary ob- 
jects for sexual prophylaxis and con- 
traception. From 1894 on, the year of 
his dismissal as Director at Cempuis, he 
published propaganda sheets: “To 
Women,” “To Married People,” and 
later a summary of his lectures, which 
brought him the grossest calumnies and 
violent insults from the press and also 
threats of legal prosecution. However, 
the interest of the public at large in 
the sexual question and population had 
been aroused. 

In 1895 he attempted to establish a 
league which was to have as its patrons 
economists and physicians who shared 


his ideas. But it was not until August 
1896 that he was successful in founding 
the League of Human Regeneration and 
publishing Begenerationy a small 
monthly which in spite of difficulties, 
the sharp hostility of the press, ill- 
ness and litigation, survived until 1908. 
His intention was to spread correct 
physiological and social ideas, enlighten- 
ing parents in cases where they should 
show prudence in the number of their 
children ; thus assuring, under this 
knowledge, their freedom, especially 
that of the woman; discussion of all 
questions relating to sexual liberty; 
legislative reform of marital union ; and 
sexual relations in general. 

Ilis propaganda was not merely copy- 
ing previous foreign propaganda. He 
broadened the scope and tied up mal- 
thusian principles with socialistic ideals. 
It was not merely a philanthro})ic cru- 
sade against poverty, but a war (with- 
out violence) against ca))italism, against 
regimes of authority, chiefly for general 
human emancii)ation, for social improve- 
ment, for universal liberation. Accord- 
ing to him, birth under good economic 
conditions, together with an education 
based on realities, produces generations 
capable of establishing a good social or- 
ganization. 

Ilis work was as audacious as it was 
difficult : it displeased the malthusian 
conservatives because it was socialistic; 
it displeased his socialistic and anarch- 
istic friends because it was neo-malthus- 
ian. The beginnings were painful, as 
for all propagandists who hurl them- 
selves against general opinion. Is it not 
a fact that when a path, no matter how 
narrow, is broken by the hard work of 
pioneers, others will come and work to 
widen it? Paul Robin was an admir- 
able example of serenity in the face of 
universal hostility. 

There are no sexual problems dis- 
cussed today in their economic and 
social repercussions which were not an- 
ticipated in his periodical and bro- 
chures. He combatted marriage, 
demanded sexual freedom for woman as 
well as for man, and in his Free Love, 
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Free Maternity, proclaimed the neces- 
sity of sexual education showing that 
eugenics and puericulture depend on 
such education; in his Propos d*une 
fille, he defended prostitutes, while fight- 
ing prostitution. He replied to his ad- 
versaries, in economic and social fields, 
in Pain Loisir Amour, Contre la nature, 
Population et prudence procreatrice, 
Regenerescence de Vespece humaine, 
Contre et pour le neo-malthusiasme. 
He did not neglect the study and prop- 
agation of all practical means already 
known, publishing Mo gem d^eviter les 
grandes families, and in his journal in- 
dicates frankly combinations which 
would make a perfect contraceptive. 
(Regeneration, March 1901). 

To spread his ideas all means seemed 
suitable to him, even poetry (Fers Re- 
gcneratenrs) and music. He did not 
limit himself to writing. He spoke be- 
fore political groups, freet bought so- 
cieties, Masonic lodges, learned societies, 
congresses. He was active in all circles: 
medical, legislative, authors’ and sav- 
ants’ societies. He was the founder of 
the Universal Federation of Human Re- 
generation, of which he was vice-presi- 
dent (1900). Following dissention in 
the League he founded, he withdrew 
from the movement (1908), feeling cer- 
tain that his efforts would be continued. 

Paul Robin was interested not only in 
the sexual question and the problem of 
])opulation ; he was a warm protagonist 
of popularization of scientific truths, 
and was among the first to appreciate 
research and discovery. To a certain 
degree he himself was an innovator. 
He committed suicide August 31, 1912. 
It was a deliberate scientific suicide, I 
would say, in accordance with the ideas 
he developed years before. He was a 
man of superior intelligence, highly 
cultured, enthusiastic, loyal, thoroughly 
disinterested. 

Never did he derive any profit from 
his diverse activities in which he dis- 
tinguished himself. He led a simple 
life, his incessant researches for the 
good of humanity made of him the 
purest apostle of his generation — ‘‘a 


saint’’ says Victor Margueritte. His 
influence was notable. While not writ- 
ing much, he was very active and 
tremendously inspiring. Nearly all 
popular French and some foreign pub- 
lications on the sexual question of his 
time were inspired by his views. Brieux, 
Michel Corday, Kolney, Daniel Riche, 
Victor Margueritte, and others, have 
written novels and dramas inspired 
more or less by the ideas he promoted. 
The present leaders of the French neo- 
malthusian movement are, from a cer- 
tain point of view, his disciples. 

G. G. 

ROTIFERA, REGULATION OP 

SEX IN. “Rotifers are microscopic 
aquatic animals each consisting of a few 
hundred cells and are classified among 
the lowly multicellular forms. There 
are several hundred species varying 
greatly in details of structure and in 
their habitats but nearly all agreeing in 
possessing a whorl or whorls of cilia on 
the anterior end which are in a constant 
])eculiar motion reminding one of ro- 
tating pinwheels. Thus the Latin name 
literally translated means '‘bearing 
Avheels.” These whorls of cilia are the 
organs of locomotion by which the ani- 
mals swim through the water. 

Rotifers are of no economic impor- 
tance except that they serve as food for 
many other aquatic animals which in 
turn are eaten by various fish. In 
nearly all bodies of water, whether per- 
manent or transitory, and wherever lo- 
cated, whether at the poles or the equa- 
tor, some species of rotifers may be 
found. They are truly cosmopolitan. 

Life History. During certain periods 
of the season only female rotifers exist. 
In many species the females produce 
eggs rapidly which do not require fer- 
tilization and hatch within a few hours 
into daughter females, which mature 
and are themselves producing eggs at 
the end of a day or two. This partheno- 
genetic form of reproduction by females 
only may continue for many genera- 
tions. In the laboratory it has been 
continued for at least three years, re- 
sulting in several hundred partheno- 
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genetic generations of females. In a 
few species this parthenogenetic form 
of reproduction is thought to continue 
indefinitely, as male individuals have 
never been found although searched for 
persistently by many observers for sev- 
eral decades. This parthenogenetic 
method of reproduction insures a rapid 
increase in numbers with the maximum 
efficiency of the food supply. In the 
majority of animals food is required for 
both a male and a female while they 
are creating offspring, but each of these 
parthenogenetic female rotifers can pro- 
duce as many offspring as the ordinary 
male and female parents acting to- 
gether, and consequently reproduce at 
twice the rate on the same amount of 
food supply. 

Usually when the female population 
has become very large and the environ- 
mental factors have become different, a 
change in many of the females occurs. 
Instead of further production of fe- 
males by the race, males are produced 
in great abundance from partheno- 
genetic eggs. These males pair with the 
females, in some species only young 
ones, that are destined to lay partheno- 
genetic male-producing eggs. Later 
these females mature and lay large, 
thick-shelled, fertilized eggs. These eggs 
may be desiccated during long periods 
of droughts, and also may endure very 
low winter temperatures but survive 
both of these adverse conditions. As all 
individuals of the majority of species 
perish whenever the pools become dry 
or frozen such eggs insure the continua- 
tion of the race. 

In the laboratory some of these fer- 
tilized eggs have been kept in stale cul- 
ture water for twenty-two years and 
hatched readily when placed in fresh 
water. They seemed to show no ill ef- 
fects of this long enforced rest. Other 
fertilized eggs have been placed in 
liquid air at a temperature of about 
— 190° C. for several hours, and later 
when placed at room temperature 
hatched into normal females. This lat- 
ter observation shows that these eggs 
are adapted for low temperature condi- 


tions that they never experience outside 
the laboratory. 

A large female population insures the 
production of vast numbers of these 
drought- and winter-resisting eggs, 
thereby increasing the possibilities that 
some of these eggs will survive all ad- 
versities, and wdll remain alive to start 
the race again whenever favorable con- 
ditions occur. 

Chromosomes. There is considerable 
evidence that the females possess the 
diploid or full number of chromosomes, 
whereas the males possess the haploid 
or one half the full number. In one 
species, Asplanchna ami)hora, the fe- 
males have the diploid number of chro- 
mosomes of twenty-six while the males 
have the haploid number of thirteen. 
In reproduction the parthenogenetic 
eggs which develop into daughters pro- 
duce only one pole cell, and in so doing 
do not reduce the number of chromo- 
somes. On the other hand, the par- 
thenogenetic eggs that develop into sons 
produce two pole cells, and in producing 
the second one reduce the number of 
chromosomes from twenty-six to thir- 
teen. 

If these parthenogenetic male-produc- 
ing eggs are fertilized by the sperm con- 
taining thirteen chromosomes, the full 
number of chromosomes is restored to 
twenty-six and the eggs develop into 
females instead of into male individuals. 
This is a striking exami)le of a case in 
which the male sex not onl}^ is deter- 
mined while the egg is being developed 
and matured but also in which the male 
sex is changed into female sex whenever 
the egg is fertilized. 

The parthenogenetic male egg nor- 
mally develops into a male individual 
having only thirteen chromosomes. 
These haploid males lack the digestive 
system, and consequently, can neither 
consume food nor increase in size. They 
remain dwarf and degenerate through- 
out their short lives. The female pro- 
ducing these male eggs stores enough 
food in each egg so that the young male 
has nourishment enough not only to de- 
velop to practically sexual maturity at 
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the time of hatching, but also food 
enough for him to live his entire life 
without eating. When they are kept at 
17°-18° C. they usually live four to five 
days. 

The males produce two kinds of 
sperm — one being motile and functional, 
having thirteen chromosomes; while the 
other kind is non-motile and apparently 
rudimentary, possessing about half the 
number of chromosomes of the motile 
sperm (Fig. 1). Probably all the motile 



Fio. 1. BiMORpnic Sperm or the Rotifer, 
Braciiionus Mulleri 

A. Rudimentary sperm witli short, non-vibratile 
tail. B. Normal sperm with long, vibratile tail. 

sperms are identical as far as sex- 
determining power is concerned, and as 
much also can be said of the partheno- 
genetic male eggs. Whatever the sex- 
determining factors may be, they always 
produce the same result when meeting 


in the union of the sperm and partheno- 
genetic male egg in fertilization, namely 
a female. Here is a case where the un- 
fertilized egg would normally develop 
into male but when fertilized the sex 
is changed into female. How this is 
brought about is unknown. 

Production of the Sexes Regulated 
by Environmental Factors. It has been 
suspected for many years that the sud- 
den appearance of myriads of males 
among a parthenogenetic female popu- 
lation might be due to some change in 
the environmental factors. Many dif- 
ferent factors have seemed to be influ- 
ential but very few of them yield 
consistent results when tried experi- 
mentally. 

Some investigators have found that 
an abundance of oxygen seems to cause 
a sudden aj^pearance of males, while 
certain other investigators have reached 
the conclusion that a sudden change in 
any of several factors, such as acidity, 
or alkalinity, or chemical substances in 
solution in the culture water, may cause 
the production of males. That a uni- 
form alkaline culture water together 
with a monotonous diet seems to favor 
the continuous production of females 
and to repress the production of males 
has been observed by several investi- 
gators. 

A change in diet has been found to 
yield fairly consistent results in re- 
peated experiments with several species 
of rotifers. In Hydatina senta (Pig. 
2) quite extensive experiments have 
been carried out by several investigators 
which are somewhat as follows: A fe- 
male from a parthenogenetic egg is fed 
on a pure culture of a species of a color- 
less flagellate, Polytoma. On this diet 
all of her daughters will mature and in 
their turn produce daughters. If, how- 
ever, after this original female has been 
on the Polytoma diet for a day or more 
and has produced several daughters, the 
diet is suddenly changed to one of a 
pure culture of a green Chlamydomonas 
a change takes place in the daughters 
that the original female is producing. 
Instead of producing daughters them- 
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selves as their older sisters have been produced; but as soon as the g^reen 
doing, they now produce sons. Chlamydomonas diet was introduced, 

Here is a clear case that can readily over eighty per cent of males were pro- 
be demonstrated that one kind of diet duced within three to four days, 

will cause a mother to produce few or The same results also may be obtained 
many daughters, all of which will pro- by feeding a scanty green diet which 
duce female offspring ; but whenever the will cause a mother to produce all f e- 




A. Adult female. B. Younp: female. C. Adult dwarf and degenerate 
male Bhowing lurge sperm sac. D. Parthenogenetie female-producing 
egg. E. Parthenogenetie male-producing egg. F. Fertilized egg 
showing thick shell which prevents the enclosed embryo from drying 
during a drought. 


diet of the mother is changed to the 
green food, she will produce another 
group of daughters all or nearly all of 
which will produce male offspring. 

In a two-year experiment in which 
a prolonged and continuous diet of 
Polystoma was used, the rotifers con- 
tinued producing female offspring ex- 
clusively throughout one hundred ninety 
generations without a single male being 


male-producing daughters, but when the 
scanty green diet is changed to one of 
great abundance the mother will pro- 
duce male-producing daughters. 

The results show in the grandchil- 
dren. The grandmother having either a 
colorless Polytoma or a scanty green 
Chlamydomonas diet has granddaugh- 
ters, while if the same grandmother is 
fed an abundance of green food she has 
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grandsons. Shull has found that this 
change occurs at the period of matura- 
tion in the parthenogenetic eggs which 
develop into the daughters that later 
produce the grandsons of the original 


males because of its larger size and of 
the ease of maintaining and caring for 
it in the laboratory. Nine other species, 
however, among which is Brachionus 
bakeri (Pig. 3), have been used in diet 



Fig. 3. The Rotifer, Beachtonus Bakeri 


A. Female with attached parthenogenetic female-producing eggs. 

B, Female with attached parthenogenetic male-producing eggs, 

C. Female with attached fertilized eggs. D. Adult male. 


female. The nature of this change is 
unknown. 

The rotifer, Hydratina senta, has 
been used extensively in experiments in- 
volving the production of females or 


experiments similar to those in which 
Hydatina senta has been used, and the 
general results have been very similar. 
A monotonous uniform diet produced 
parthenogenetic generations of females, 
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but when the diet was changed or in- 
creased a high percentage of males soon 
appeared. 

D. D. W. 

BUBIK TEST [Tubal Insufflation]. 

Indications , — The method of transu- 
terine tubal insufflation to determine the 
patency of the fallopian tubes was de- 



Tubal Insufflation Apparatus with Uter- 
ine Cannula Attached 


A. Kymograi)hic Drum. B. Spring Motor, C. 
Mercury Manometer. D. Float. E. Ink Writ- 
ing Pen. F. Glass Syphon Meter. G. Stop 
Cocks. H. Carbon Dioxide Cylinder. I. Bc- 
ducing Valve, Pressure Gauge. J. Needle 
Valve. K.K. Blow-Off Valve. U. U-Shaped 
Tubes for Syphon Meter. W. Water Level. 

vised by Isidor Clinton Rubin (6. 1883), 
and is known as the '‘Rubin Test^^ 
(1919). This procedure has replaced 
exploratory laparatomy as a means of 
determining the condition of the tubal 
canals in sterile patients. The most fa- 
vorable time is from four to seven days 
after the cessation of a regular flow, a 
period less likely to interfere with a 
possibly impregnated ovum. 

Contraindications , — The test is con- 
traindicated in the following conditions: 
(1) inflammation of the genital tract 
whether in the nature of an endocer- 
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vicitis, colpitis or salpingitis; (2) dur- 
ing menstruation; (3) in the presence 
of abnormal bleeding from the genital 
tract; (4) in patients with serious car- 
diac, pulmonary, renal or metabolic dis- 
ease. 

Apparatus , — The use of carbon di- 
oxide gas for insufflation has replaced 
oxygen because of its rapid absorption. 
The modern apparatus consists of a tank 
of carbon dioxide gas under pressure, a 
reducing gauge, a siphon volumeter, a 
tube connecting the tank through volu- 
meter and manometer to a Keyes- 
ITltzmann metal cannula, fenestrated at 
its tip; a rubber “ acorn fitted over the 
cannula to allow the tip to enter well 
into the uterine cavity while the acorn 
itself plugs the external os and prevents 
premature regurgitation of the gas along 
the cervical canal, and a kymograph at- 
tachment. Figure 1 shows the appara- 
tus employed in our sterility clinic. The 
noiseless spring motor attached to the 
kymograjih is a valuable addition. 
When wound it runs for forty-five min- 
utes and its speed is practically uniform, 
except for the last few minutes. It 
eliminates any extraneous sound which 
is especially disturbing in auscultating 
the abdomen during insufflation and in 
listening for regurgitation from the cer- 
vix. The addition of the kymograph en- 
ables one to obtain a permanent and 
accurate record of the tubal status and 
to record the tracing of tubal peristalsis. 
It has made possible the differentiation 
not only between tubal patency and non- 
patency, but if patent whether an ab- 
normality is present. Rubin has found 
the complete occlusion can thus be dif- 
ferentiated from partial or high-grade 
stenosis as well as from uterotubal 
spasm. 

Evidence of Patency , — Three signs 
are necessary to prove patency. ( 1 ) 
There must be a drop in pressure within 
certain limits during the insufflation; 
(2) the patient must complain of 
shoulder symptoms; (3) there must be 
roentgen ray proof of gas in the peri- 
toneal cavity. This may be seen under 
the diaphragm as a subphrenic pneumo- 
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peritoneum (fluoroscopy may fail to re- 
veal a small amount of gas). 

Technique , — The technique of the 
operation is simple and according to 
Rubin is an office procedure requiring 
only one or two minutes. The author, 
however, is convinced that the hospital 
is the best place to perform the test. 
The following technique is employed: 

The cervix, exposed by means of the 
speculum, is painted with tincture of 
iodine. If there is any uncertainty re- 
garding the direction of the uterine 
cavity, it may be determined by passing 
the sound. The cervix is steadied with 
tenaculum forceps, grasping its anterior 
lip. The carbon dioxide, released from 
the tank and regulated, is now allowed 
to pass from the water bottle through 
the glass and rubber connecting tubing 
to which the metal cannula is attached. 
By pinching the rubber tubing near the 
cannula one can make sure that all the 
joints are air tight. Having made cer- 
tain of the pressure, the air valves in 
the manometer are opened and the uter- 
ine cannula is introduced to just beyond 
the internal os, engaging the external 
os by its rubber acorn. The air valves 
are now closed. A slow uniform pres- 
sure rate of flow within given limits is 
essential, i.e., twenty to thirty seconds 
to inject 30 c.c. of carbon dioxide. A 
more rapid flow may lead to wrong in- 
terpretations. Within a few seconds 
after the carbon dioxide enters the 
uterine cavity, the pressure as noted in 
the mercury manometer will rise ; within 
from one-half to three-quarters of a min- 
ute in patent cases, the mercury reaches 
its maximum point. It then fluctuates 
for a few seconds or drops rather 
sharply from 10 to 30 points, maintain- 
ing the last level more or less for the 
rest of the time. There may be a slight 
audible escape of carbon dioxide from 
the external os in the cases of patent 
tubes, but as a rule there is none till the 
cannula is removed, when slight regurgi- 
tation is noted. 


Interpretation op Test 

(a) Pressure Rise of Oas . — ^In the 
positive patent cases, the pressure need 
not exceed 40 mm. The average pres- 
sure is from 60 to 80; occasionally the 
pressure rises to 100 or more before the 
gas passes through the uterine ostium 
of the fallopian tubes. In obstructed or 
nonpatent cases, the pressure usually 
rises steadily for three-quarters of a 
minute to a minute or longer, and does 
not drop unless the gas regurgitates into 
the vagina. As the time required for 
sufficient carbon dioxide to pass into the 
abdomen where it can be detected by 
fluoroscopic examination, is one and a 
half minute^ the cannula is not with- 
drawn till this time limit is reached. 
When the pressure reaches 150 or more, 
it is likely that the tubes are completely 
closed or stenosed, though not neces- 
sarily so in every case. A pressure of 
200 is tolerably certain to be due to 
blocked tubes. If the pressure reaches 
200 mm. in one minute, it is wise to open 
one of the air valves (needle valve) to 
prevent it from mounting higher. 

(b) Shoulder Pains . — These arise 
from the presence of gas under the dia- 
phragm. When the minimum volume of 
carbon dioxide has been used, that is, 
from 100 to 150 c.c., the symptoms are 
negligible. There is usually mild dia- 
phragmatic and rather sharp distress in 
one or both shoulders. Assumption of 
the knee chest or recumbent position 
affords almost instant relief. In general 
when a fluoroscope is not at hand at 
least 100 c.c. of carbon dioxide gas 
should be used and the patient should 
rise as soon as possible to note whether 
shoulder pains occur. When, however, 
a larger quantity of gas has been used, 
the symptoms may be somewhat more 
severe. In all cases, the patient should 
remain recumbent for a few hours after 
the completion of the test. 

Rubin diagnoses nonpalpable tubal 
adhesions and tubal stenosis by the fact 
that tubal contractions in the presence 
of these lesions are completely absent or 
changed. He claims that the site of 
tubal obstruction may be localized. In 
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normal patency there is no complaint of 
pelvic pain. If a patient complains of 
unilateral or bilateral pain it may be 
taken to indicate pressure distention of 
a portion of the tube proximal to the 
point of obstruction on one or both sides. 
Repeated patency tests with the utiliza- 
tion of antispasmodic drugs are most 
useful in eliminating some of the spastic 
obstructions. 

(c) Fluoroscopy is an im])ortant aid 
in the diagnosis of partially stenosed 
cases, as sometimes the gas will succeed 
in escaping into the abdomen, though 
the pressure required to force it in is 
comparatively high. In the positive 
cases, that is, when the tubes are patent, 
a subphrenic pneumoperitoneum will be 
seen as a clear space below the dia- 
phragm, most often on both sides, but 
occasionally on one side only. The space 
varies between one-quarter to one inch 
in depth. It is unmistakable, and is 
readily seen when the patient breathes 
deeply. 

Modification of Test . — A number of 
modifications of the Rubin test have 
been employed among which may be 
mentioned, first ; a Record syringe vary- 
ing in capacity from 20 to 150 c.c. and 
filled with carbon dioxide or oxygen gas, 
or, second ; a rubber bulb with a metal 
cannula provided with one outflow and 
with a T-shaped branch to which a 
manometer is attached. In the latter 
air is the medium employed. 

Iodized OU Injection . — The roentgen 
ray examination of the uterus and tubes 
for abnormalities is facilitated by the 
use of lipiodol. Ileuser (1925) was one 
of the first to employ iodized oil for 
gynecological diagnosis. Lipiodol in- 
jections, according to Jarcho, are safe 
and innocuous. In uterosalpingography, 
a 10 c.c. syringe is filled with the oil and 
attached to a cannula inserted in the 
uterine cavity. About 5 c.c. of iodized 
oil is usually sufficient for a uterosal- 
pinogram. A second roentgenogram 
taken a day or two later will show 
iodized oil in the peritoneal cavity. 
With the use of radiopaque oil one may 
observe fluoroscopically or record 


roentgenographically the filling or the 
failure to fill one or both fallopian tubes. 
The oil is absorbed and disappears from 
the peritoneal cavity in seven to ten 
days. It disappears from the uterus, 
by gravity, in one or two days, but when 
injected into closed tubes may show a 
shadow for several months. Rubin re- 
ports untoward results in nine of 132 
patients in whom lipiodol was used. 
Morhardt also warns against the dangers 
of this method of study under the head- 
ings of chemicotonic, mechanical and in- 
fectious accidents. 

Therapeutic Value . — The Rubin test 
as a therapeutic measure has recently 
been brought to the fore. Pregnancy 
may follow insufflation by separating 
mild agglutinations and straightening 
tortuous tubes. Rubin employed in- 
sufflation as a diagnostic and therapeutic 
measure in 2,273 cases of sterility, and 
concluded that tubal insufflation appears 
to have a definite therapeutic value. 
This is demonstrated by actual improve- 
ment in tubal patency and function dur- 
ing prolonged or rej)eated insufflation 
as recorded on the kymograph, and by 
pregnancy which follows soon there- 
after. Of the 398 patients who became 
gravid after insufflation, 123 or 21.58 
per cent had peritubal adhesions or 
stenosed tubes. In this respect insuffla- 
tion may be considered as a nonopera- 
tive method of salpingolysis. Sixty- 
seven and fifty-nine one hundredths per 
cent of the pregnancies took place dur- 
ing the first six months after insufflation, 
42.21 per cent within two months, and 
27.89 per cent within a month. In- 
sufflation was the only treatment em- 
ployed in 247 of the 398 patients who 
became pregnant (62.06 per cent). 

I. C, Rubin, Nonoperative determination of 
patency of fallopian tubeg in sterility (Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, April 
10, 1920) ; Nonoperative determination of 

patency of fallopian tubes^ by means of intra- 
uterine inflation with oxygen and production 
of an artificial pneumoperitoneum (ibid., Sep- 
tember 4, 1920). 3^ 3 j 

BADE, LOUIS-DONATIEN-FBAN- 
9OIS ALPHON8E DE (Paris, June 2, 
1740; Charenton, December 2, 1814); 
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Marquis, and after his father’s death, 
Comte; French author, whose surname 
is eponymic in sexology as sadism. De 
Sade was the descendant of an ancient 
and noble family, whose founder, Ber- 
trand, in the early 13th century, de- 
rived his name from the village Saze, 
near Avignon in Provence. In the 14th 
century. Madonna Laura, the wife of 
Ilugues de Sade, was “immortalized in 
the sweetest ecstasy of Italian song” by 
Petrarch. In the 18th century, an 
uncle of the Marquis, Jacques Paul de 
Sade, vicar-general of the archdioceses 
of Toulouse and Narbonne, published a 
very searching and dependable work on 
Petrarch (1764). 

Little is known about the youth of de Sade. 
In an autobiographical letter in a novel 
(Aline et Valeour), h(? has given a meager 
description of his early years: “Born and 
brought up in the palace of the illustrious 
prince’’ (Prince Conde), “a connection of my 
mother’s, of nearly my age, I was encouraged 
to be with him as much as possible, so that my 
cliildhood friend should be useful to me all 
my life. But my vanity, which at the time 
did not understand anything of this calculation, 
took offence one day. ... I revenged myself 
by many reiterated blows, without any con- 
sideration stopping me; only force and violence 
could sqiarate me from my adversary. . . . 
Born in Paris in the midst of luxury and 
abundance, I believed as soon as I could think 
that nature and fortune h;id joined together to 
cover me with gifts. I believed this because 
people had been foolish enough to say so to 
me, and this absurd prejudice made me 
haughty, despotic and cpiick to anger; it 
seemed to me that the whole world should give 
way to my caprices and that it was only neces- 
sary to form them for them to be satisfied. . . . 
At about this time my father” (Comte de 
Sade, Chevalier-comte de la Coste et de Mazan, 
Seigneur de Saumane, Lieutenant-general pour 
le Roi de la Haute et Basse Bretagne, Bugey, 
Valromey et Gex, “a typical grand seigneur, 
cold, restrained and formal to the highest de- 
gree,” who had been Ambassador in Russia 
and London, and “wdieii he died left little 
behind him except inalienable land and debts”) 
“w'as engaged in diplomatic negotiations; my 
mother went with him and I w’as sent to my 
grandmother at Languedoc \vhose too blind 
kindness encouraged in me all the faults I 
have mentioned.” 

Returned to Paris, his education was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63). “My people, in a hurry for 
me to serve, did not finish my education and I 


joined my regiment at an age when I should 
naturally have been going to school. 

‘ ' When our regiment was crushed in the 
penultimate campaign of that war we were sent 
to barracks in Normandy; from there my mis- 
fortunes began.” Back from the slaughter- 
field, “my father called me to Paris that win- 
ter and I hurried to him. ... I spent two 
years in different pleasures ...” 

Meanwhile his family had decided that 
de Sade should get married and settle 
down. The bride chosen was Renee- 
Pelagie Cordier de Montreuil, the eldest 
daughter of Monsieur de Montreuil, who 
held a high judgeship in Paris. The af- 
fairs of the family Montreuil were 
managed almost entirely by Madame de 
Montreuil, usually called la Presidente, 
who “was extremely influential at the 
Court and she possessed a charm which 
de Sade averred she must have got from 
the devil. She had a very strong family 
pride and excused her most inexcusable 
actions by pointing to family interests.” 

When de Sade went to be presented to 
his future wife he accidentally met flrst 
the younger sister, Louise, then thirteen 
years of age. He fell deeply in love with 
her and married Renee only under 
strong protests (May 17, 1763). After 
a short honeymoon he turned immedi- 
ately to debauchery and in September 
of the same year he was arrested for the 
first time and imprisoned in Vincennes. 
Although the exact nature of his offense 
has not been ascertained it seems safe 
to assume that he was involved in a 
scandal following an orgy in a lupanar. 
Thanks to the influence of his family he 
was released after a short time. 

Once at liberty he began to build 
the foundations for his evil reputation 
which has followed him into the present 
time. Again there is little actual ma- 
terial to draw on. It is known that the 
police of Paris warned the owner of a 
bordello against him in 1764. His 
bosom friends were the Due de Fronsac, 
man about town and son of the gay Ma- 
rechal de Richelieu, and the Prince de 
Lamballe, whose amatory adventures 
were known throughout all France. His 
tastes in female company ran to the low- 
est prostitutes and servant girls. He 
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maintained apartments and petites mai- 
sans in Paris, Versailles and Arcueil. 

The first serious Sade scandal took 
place in Arcueil. It is known as ‘ ‘ L ’Af- 
faire Keller.” It seems that de Sade 
was solicited by a widow, Rose Keller, 
in the streets of Paris, that he took her 
to his house in Arcueil, made her dis- 
robe, then whipped her, applied a cer- 
tain salve to her wounds and then left 
her. The woman, frightened, somehow 
escaped through the window and caused 
a great commotion in the street. Ques- 
tioned by the police, she complained that 
she had been maltreated and cut with 
a small knife. She was not able to show 
any wounds or scars two days later at 
the official inquir5\ De Sade, questioned, 
mockingly declared that he had invented 
a marvelous ointment which made 
wounds heal up and disappear within 
forty-eight hours. 

What really happened will probably 
never be known. Even to-day the medi- 
cal profession knows of no healing agent 
with the wonderful effects Rose Keller 
claimed to have experienced. Her story 
thus becomes almost unbelievable. But, 
at the time, the affair caused an enor- 
mous scandal. The magistrates of Paris, 
all under the influence of the chief- 
judge, de Maupeou, who was a political 
enemy of de Sade’s father-in-law, 
showed themselves greatly concerned. 
De Sade himself, in a wutty short story, 
TYhich he published some years later, re- 
marks about this incident : 

^^Eecall to the memory of the judges of 
Paris . . . that famous adventure of i769 (sic) 
when their hearts, far more moved to pity by 
the whipped bottom of a street-woman than by 
the people, w'hose fathers they style them- 
selves and whom nevertheless they let die of 
hunger, determined them to accuse a young 
officer who on his return from the sacrifice of 
the best years of his life in the service of his 
king found his only laurels in the humiliation 
prepared for him by the greatest enemies of 
the country he had been defending. * * 

The consequences of this case were not 
very serious for de Sade. He was im- 
prisoned, first at Saumur Castle, and 
then at the Castle Pierre Encize, near 
Lyons. After six weeks he was released 
through the influence of his mother-in- 


law on condition that he should stay 
away from Paris and live at the family 
estate La Coste, not far from Marseilles. 
Rose Keller received a cash settlement 
and married a year later. 

During the next three years he seems 
to have lived quietly but in all comfort 
at La Coste, with his wife and three 
children. He spent much of his time in 
studying and began to write plays. He 
hired a troup of actors who performed 
them. At different times he had a 
dancer. La Beauvoisin, living with him 
and is said to have introduced her as his 
wife while his real wife was in Paris. 
It is a very curious fact and explainable 
only through deep moral convictions of 
the duties to her husband that Mme. de 
Sade never abandoned him throughout 
the long period of repeated escapades 
and misfortunes which followed. As 
many still extant letters prove, she sel- 
dom complained and always tried to ful- 
fill the often very bizarre wishes of her 
wayward spouse. 

But life at the castle and en famille 
seems to have been rather boring. The 
periodic visits of the very energetic Mme. 
de I\Iontreuil, who must have felt the 
utmost contemi)t for her daughter’s hus- 
band, were the main reason for the dis- 
content of the erratic ex-soldier. Toward 
the end of this period Mme. de Sade 
brought her younger sister Louise, whose 
education in a convent had been com- 
pleted and who had now reached the 
age of twenty-one, but she repelled the 
violent advances of de Sade, who in turn 
tried to console himself with more or less 
clandestine affairs with the servants at 
the castle and repeated trips to Marseil- 
les, always in the company of a trusted 
valet, a certain La Tour. 

In 1772 the second great scandal in 
the life of de Sade took place, the so- 
called affair of Marseilles. He intended 
to amuse himself and ordered his valet 
to make the necessary arrangements. On 
this occasion he changed costumes and 
roles with his valet whom he addressed 
as Monsieur le Marquis, while he him- 
self adopted the name of La Fleur. They 
visited a prostitute, Marguerite Coste, 
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gave her some cantharidical candy and 
left when the woman refused his more 
complicated proposals. She became ill 
for a few days, but soon recovered com- 
pletely. 

**The same day, probably a little earlier, 
had taken place another orgy, also arranged 
by the valet. Three girls were engaged from a 
bawd, but taken to a newer and more discreet 
part of the town, as the brothel was too public. 
There they w^ere received one after the other 
by the Marquis and his valet and slightly 
beaten by him. They were then asked to beat 
him in turn, and he took out of his jMX'ket a 
whip made of parchment studded with big and 
little nails and covered with bloodstains. This 
was more than the girls could stand — soft- 
hearted and simple as most whores — so he had 
a twig broom sent for, and received from the 
three girls and from his valet no less than 
eight hundred strokes, if the score he kept on 
the wall was not an exaggeration. He also 
bedded with the girls and his valet, treating 
the girls as his valet treated him, which so 
‘suffocated’ the onlookers that they burst into 
ti'ars. He also gave the girls some of the 
sweetmeats; one ate them, the others threw 
them auay. The girl that ate them was also 
sick, though much less so than Marguerite 
Coste” (Gorer). 

Again, there were complaints to the 
police and about a week later de Sade 
and his valet were being searched for. 
They were later indicted and condemned 
to death for poi.soning and sodomy. Both 
sentences were pronounced /a contuma- 
ciam, since neither de Sade nor La Tour 
could be located. Some years later, 
through the influence of IMadame la 
Presidente, the case was reopened and 
it was proved that the accusations had 
no basis in fact. None of the girls had 
died and an analysis of the candy, a few 
pieces of which had been preserv-ed by 
the authorities, showed that they con- 
tained no harmful ingredients. The 
death sentence was revoked and de Sade 
resentenced to a fine of fifty francs. In 
this case as in the Keller affair it seems 
to have been the political influence of 
the same Monsieur de Maupeou which 
was mainly responsible for the persecu- 
tion of de Sade for his alleged crime. 

Monsieur de Maupeou had consider- 
able influence upoti the Parliament at 
Aix where the case came to trial. He 
was a sworn enemy of de Sade’s father- 


in-law and apparently a bitter and cruel 
puritan. De Sade later wrote about this 
affair in Les Crimes de V Amour: 

‘‘In 1772 a young nobleman of the prov- 
ince wanted in playful revenge to whip a 
courtesan w^ho had made him a bad present; 
this joke was treated as criminal affair, as 
murder and poisoning, and this judge won all 
his colleagues over to this ridiculous opinion, 
destroyed the young man and had him con- 
demned to death by contumacy, since they 
could not get hold of his person.” 

This is the only account of the case 
by one of the accused ; all other versions 
have come from either hostile witnesses 
or writers who based their stories upon 
hearsay. 

Apparently quite ignorant of the dire 
consequences" of his visit to Marseilles, 
de Bade hurried to his castle, learning 
on the way of the proceedings against 
him. He stopped just long enough to 
pack a few pieces of luggage and de- 
parted for Italy, in the company of the 
now willing Louise. Here they lived 
together for a few months, after which 
they separated under unknown circum- 
stances. The fate of Louise remains in 
obscurity; she probably died in Italy 
shortly after this escapade. De Sade 
was arrested by order of the King of 
Sardinia, after a complaint lodged 
against him by the French Ambassador. 
He was incarcerated in Chamberry in 
Savoy, then a part of the Kingdom of 
Sardinia. He escaped after five months. 
His imprisonment was the result of the 
machinations of his mother-in-law who 
was furious over his escape with Louise. 
He travelled on to Rome where he had 
the misfortune to be mistaken for an 
absconding banker and, when arrested, 
encountered great difiiculties in liberat- 
ing himself, since he did not dare to 
reveal his real identity. 

About this time he also passed through 
Geneva where he visited Rousseau, who 
encouraged de Sade to devote himself 
entirely to literature and philosophy. 
‘‘He taught me to separate true virtue 
from the detestable systems under which 
it smothered.’' De Sade’s father and 
Louis XV died at about the same time ; 
the death of the king made it possible 
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for him to return to his native land to 
take over his heritage since the lettre de 
cachet against him had lost its power. 
The castle La Coste was now made over 
into a real fortress, access to which was 
possible only over a drawbridge. Mme. 
de Sade brought three young people with 
her when she returned from an extended 
trip, two young girls and also a secretary 
for her husband. During the winter 
1774-75 the castle was closed to all 
visitors. In the spring the parents of 
the young visitors demanded the immedi- 
ate return of their children. One of the 
chambermaids became pregnant and to 
avoid gossip Mme. de Sade had her ar- 
rested on a trumped up charge. 

At about this time de Bade began to 
write down observations about his sexual 
experiences. !iMost of these papers seem 
to have been confiscated by his mother- 
in-law ; de Bade never recovered them. 
In the following years the fortunes of 
the family sank constantly; there were 
times when de Sade and his wife did 
not have enough to eat. There were 
also new experiments in the rather mild 
form of sadism to which de Bade was 
addicted — mild in comparison with the 
often grue.some cruelties described in 
some of his books. There were more sup- 
pres.sed scandals with young boys and 
girls (the father of one of them shot at 
the Marquis but missed), there were 
more affairs with servant girls at the 
castle, flights from the police who came 
to search the house, escai^es from the 
constabulary. Many of these affairs 
were hushed up through the intervention 
of the wife, while his mother-in-law con- 
stantly tried to have him imprisoned. 
She finally succeeded ; when de Bade 
arrived in Paris in February, 1777, in 
the company of his wife, he was arrested. 

In Historiettes, Contes et Fabliaux, he 
describes the incident : 

'‘A gentleman, who had a case against him 
at the Parliament of Aix. . . . who had been 
in hiding for several years, carried away by 
the imbecile delicacy of wanting to care for 
his dying mother, came to Paris in spite of 
the danger. Hardly was he in the dead 
woman ^8 room than his wife’s family had him 
arrested. He complained of this procedure 
. . . but they laughed in his face and threw 


him into a dungeon of the Bastille, where, 
amusingly enough, he could weep at the same 
time for the loss of his liberty, the death of 
his mother and the barbarous stupidity of his 
relations. ’ ’ 

After he had spent over a year in the 
prison of Vincennes the case against 
him, arising from the affair of Mar- 
seilles, was quashed. But he was kept 
in jail nevertheless, by means of a new 
lettre de cachet, applied for and ob- 
tained by his mother-in-law. 

Until 1784 he was kept in Vincennes 
under the most severe conditions. Ilis 
cell was cold and damp, his food was 
handed to him through a little hole in 
the door. Books, papers and writing 
materials were refused him and he was 
allowed to send only one letter each 
week. Ilis wife was permitted to see 
him at long intervals only, and then the 
practice was discontinued entirely. 
Des])ite all these obstacles he succeeded in 
working out plans for the writing of his 
books and actually wrote a short dia- 
logue on a religious subject and a plan 
for a comedy. 

Early in 1784 he was transferred to 
the Bastille; his cell was located in the 
''Tower of Liberty”. It was in the 
Bastille that de Sade wrote most of the 
books which have come down to our 
times; of many others we merely have 
the titles and some incomplete descrip- 
tions. These were mostly plays. 

In 1789 he tried unsuccessfully to 
escape from the Bastille. It is said tliat 
he for(*saw the revolution and that he 
incited the mob by scattering notes from 
his window, even shouting to the popu- 
lace through an improvised megai)hon(‘, 
telling them that all prisoners were being 
killed. He was transferred to the asylum 
at Charenton on the third day of July, 
1789. When eleven days later the Bas- 
tille was stormed, most of his papers 
were lost. 

It was in March, 1790, that de Sade 
was a free man again. An individualist 
all his life, he now became a supporter 
of the revolutionary party. He was 
given a post as secretary in the Ven- 
dome district. But he was quickly dis- 
illusioned. Not only his own tempera- 
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ment but also the rule of the pedantic 
and puritanical Robespierre naturally 
made it impossible for him — a mental 
anarchist if ever there was one — ^to re- 
main contented. lie f?ave up his position 
and devoted all his time to his writings, 
lie seems to have been indefatigable. 
While he always found publishers, he 
was in constant need of money. Ilis 
letters to the administrator of his estates, 
a certain Monsieur Gaufridy, are filled 
with demands for money. In 1796 he 
was forced to sell La Coste; his wife 
retired to a convent in the following 
year. Legal and financial entanglements 
followed, the Marquis was on the brink 
of ruin, the administrator could not 
furnish the required assistance. Since 
his release from prison he had been liv- 
ing with a certain Mine. Quesnet whom 
he introduced as the wife of a salesman 
travelling in America, and described by 
others as a Parisian soubrette. 

]\leanwhile he showered a constant 
stream of books upon the public, books 
which not only attacked every belief 
held sacred by the common man but 
which were also written in most profane 
and obscene language. The authorities 
cumsidered him a nuisance. But his 
history would have taken an entirely 
dilferent turn, and a turn for the worse, 
])erhaps, had he not undertaken to at- 
tack the wife of the First Consul and 
the loose company she was keeping. This 
he did in his otherwise least interesting 
booklet, Zoloe cf scs deux acohjies 
(1800). Napoleon and his wife, Joseph- 
ine, Mme. Tallien and other public 
figures ajipear therein under the thin 
disguise of easily recognizable anagrams 
— D’Orsec for Corse, for instance — and 
behave in a rather strange and insane 
fashion. There are one or two scenes of 
a typically offensive character, though 
de Sade seems to have taken special 
pains not to use any obscene words. 

Napoleon was enraged. • Upon his per- 
sonal order the police prefect Dubois 
instituted a raid upon de Sade's pub- 
lisher, INIasse, when the Marquis himself 
happened to be present. A great quan- 
tity of books and manuscripts by de 


Sade were discovered, the latter all in 
his own handwriting, as the police report 
of the affair, dated 15. Ventose, An neuf, 
emphasizes. Among the seized manu- 
scripts was that of Juliette, a counter- 
part of Justine, Both had been published 
a few years earlier, but de Sade just 
at that time had made it a special point 
to deny his authorship in the news- 
papers. It is a curious fact that de Sade 
denied the authorship of many of his 
books almost to his deathbed; but re- 
cently discovered letters to his adminis- 
trator show that this was merely one of 
his poses. 

More manuscripts were discovered in 
his apartment in St. Quen, where de 
Sade lived with ]\Ime. Quesnet. There 
were also found sixteen packing boxes 
containing principally obscene gobelin 
tapestries illustrating Justine and a 
number of sculptures of the same genre. 
The report of the police sealed his fate ; 
de Sade was confined in the insane asy- 
lum at Charenton where he lived in com- 
parative freedom for thirteen more 
years. His arrest undoubtedly saved 
him from a more cruel fate ; it is known 
that at the time he was practically sans 
1e sou, that his shoes and clothing were 
torn and in tatters, and that all his 
furniture had been pawned. 

At Charenton he seems to have been 
quite a celebrity and was treated accord- 
ingly. During his freedom he had been 
unable to control his sexual appetites 
which, when he was in prison, canalised 
themselves by means of his eccentric and 
enraged mind into the most extraor- 
dinary, gruesome word-pictures. These 
desires of the oversexed man now, at 
Charenton, took possession of his stom- 
ach; he became a fastidious gourmand 
and, consequently, grew so enormously 
obese that he could hardly move. He was 
allowed to go about freely and was put 
in charge of the theatrical performances 
of the institution, for which task he had 
some qualifications. He is described as 
using most offensively obscene language 
with an engaging, charming smile on his 
lips; fashionable aristocrats from Paris 
often came to visit him. 
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When he died, in 1814, there was 
found a peculiar testament in which he 
forbade that his coffin should ever be 
opened or an autopsy performed on his 
body. But even in this last wish he was 
unsuccessful ; phrenology" being the rage 
of the day, two ^‘experts’’ of this new 
‘‘science’^ came into possession of his 
head. They found that the cavities and 
elevations on his cranium showed 
* ^ motherly tenderness and great love for 
children. ’ ’ 

De Sade’s books are interesting from 
two viewpoints; that of the philosopher 
and that of the medical man. Ilis jihilo- 
sophical ideas are forerunners of those 
of Nietzsche and Stirner; they idealize 
individualism to the extremest point of 
egoism, treating with sarcastic real- 
ism and contempt the beliefs of the 
common, self -deceiving man. A number 
of his most interesting ideas were pub- 
lished under the appropriate title, Pages 
curieuses du Marquis de Sade (Paris, 
1927). 

The medical man and the sexological 
historian will be most interested in his 
Les 120 Journees de Sodome. The manu- 
script of this sexual psychopathological 
study in the form of a novel was found 
in his cell after his death and remained 
in private hands for almost a hundred 
years; it was written on thirteen yards 
of packing paper in almost microscopical 
letters. In it he undertakes to describe 
systematically all forms of sexual diver- 
sions and perv'ersions, gradually accen- 
tuating the possibilities until he gains 
the realms of most fantastic, imaginary 
gruesomeness. 

While de Sade’s all too realistic way 
of thinking will for a long time to come 
be entirely too cruel and uncompromis- 
ing for the average man, his observations 
upon sexual behavior in all forms are a 
valuable addition to the scientific knowl- 
edge in this field. His life was as ex- 
treme and extraordinary as are his 
books: the result of uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances and uncontrollable organic 
conditions. The titles of his principal 
books follow: Les 120 Journees de 
Sodome, ou L^Ecole du Libertinage, 


written in 1785, first published by 
Eugen Diihren (Iwan Bloch) in French, 
and later in German (1904) ; Justine, ou 
les Malheurs de la Vertu (2 vols., 1791) ; 
Juliette, ou les Prosperites du Vice (6 
vols., 1796-97) ; La Nouvelle Justine (4 
vols., 1797) ; Aline et Valcour, ou le 
Roman philosophique (4 vols., 1782) ; 
La PhUosophie dans le Boudoir (2 vols., 
1795) ; Oxiicrn, ou le Malheur du Liber- 
linage, a play (first acted in 1791 and 
first published 1801) ; Dialogue cntre un 
pretre ef un morihond (written 1782, 
published 1926) ; Zoloe et scs deux aco- 
lytes, ou quelques decades de la Vie de 
trois jolies Femmes (1800) ; Conics ct 
Fabliaux d'un Troubadour Provenqal 
du XVIIIimc Siccle, Fifty stories writ- 
ten before 1789. Eleven were published 
under the title Les Crimes de C Amour 
(1800), another by Anatole France 
(1881) and twenty-five were edited by 
Maurice Heine and published (1927) 
under the title Histoneiies, Contes et 
Fabliaux: Idee sur les Romans, first ])ub- 
lished as preface to Les Crimes clc F 
Amour (1800). 

Geoffrey Gorer, The Marquis de Sade, a 
short account of his life and work, with fore- 
word by ,1. B. S. Iluldane (1934) ; Octave 
Beliard, Marquis de Sadc (Paris, 1927) ; Mon- 
tague Suniiners, The Marquis de Sadc, A Study 
in Algolagnia (1920); Eugen Diihren (Iwan 
Bloch) Der Marquis de Sade und seine Zeit 
(1901); Guillaume Apollinaire, L'Oeuvre du 
Marquis de Sade (Paris, 1909) ; C. R. Dawes, 
The Marquis de Sade (1927) ; Paul Bourdin 
(ed.), Correspondance inedite du Marquis de 
Sade (Paris, 1929) ; Paul Lacroix, Curiosities 
de VRisioire de France (Paris, 1858). 

E. Se. 

SAND, GEORGE, amandine lu(’ile 
Aurore Dt"devant, nee Duiun (1804- 
1876), French author. She was brought 
up conventionally enough by a grand- 
mother who o])served and insisted upon 
all the precepts of decorum and moral- 
ity then accepted in French middle 
class circles; but the instinct of revolt 
against such restrictions and inhibitions 
was in her blood. Her mother was a 
grisette who had been the mistress of a 
general before eloping with her father, 
who was a subaltern, and she numbered 
among her ancestors Augustus the 
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Strong, of Saxony, who was said — ^but 
that may have been an exaggeration — 
to have had as many children as there 
were days in the year; the courtezan, 
Aurora von Konigsmarck; Marshal 
Saxe, the lover of Adrienne Lecouvreur ; 
and Marie de Verriercs, the mistress 
not only of Maurice de Saxe but also of 
Marmontel, La Harpe, and the Due de 
Bouillon. 

Religion was then fashionable in 
France, so she was sent to a convent 
school where, being an emotional child, 
she alternately expressed a desire to 
take the veil and to go on the stage. 
Her confessor, however, discouraged the 
former ambition, for which she seemed 
to him to have no vocation, and her 
grandmother disapproved on social 
grounds of the latter, so that neither of 
them was realized ; but her religious 
training, though it never influenced her 
conduct, was to have a permanent effect 
on her prose style, making those attacks 
on the moral conventions for which she 
is famous almost devotional in tone. 

Finding life with her mother difficult, 
she made haste to marry; but marriage 
did not mend matters. She bore her 
husband, Casimir Dudevant, two chil- 
dren — Maurice and Solange — but she 
soon tired of him, not unnaturally, see- 
ing that he shared none of her literary 
and artistic interests, frequently got 
drunk, and made love to the servant 
maids in her country house at Xohant. 

A Platonic friendship with Aurelien 
de Seze, Advocate-General at Bordeaux, 
gave her some relief, but not full satis- 
faction — perhaps because he was a little 
afraid, as a man who could not afford 
to compromise himself, of a lady who 
announced that ‘‘the proprieties are the 
guiding principle of people without soul 
and virtue.” At all events that friend- 
ship came to an end ; and when, in the 
course of one of their quarrels, her hus- 
band boxed her ears, she made up her 
mind to leave him and “live her own 
life” in Paris. 

Possibly she had had lovers, as well 
as a Platonic friend, before she left 
Nohant. Gossip credited her with four, 


and she admitted in after years, that 
four lovers “would not have been too 
many for anyone with such lively pas- 
sions as mine”; but the allegation does 
not seem to be well founded. Accord- 
ing to her own account — and there 
really is no reason to doubt her word — 
it was not until after she had been liv- 
ing some months in Paris that she set 
up her first “faux menage” — “lived in 
my apartment in an unconventional 
style” is her way of putting it — and 
entered upon the career which she was 
to boast of in later life as that of “une 
grande amourcuse.” 

Jules Sandeau, then a student in the 
Latin Quartej* but destined to fame as a 
novelist, was her first lover. He was 
a boy of twenty whom she had known 
at X^ohant. She “resisted him for six 
months” but then yielded, and one ob- 
serves in this first affair all the salient 
characteristics of all her amours. She 
“mothered” Jules Sandeau, as she was 
to “mother” many lovers, providing 
him with pocket money and expressing 
alarm at the exhausting ardor of his 
passions, and she had a friend and con- 
fessor to whom she confided all her 
emotions and anxieties, exclaiming in 
her jubilation: “To live! It is intoxi- 
cating! To love and to be loved! It 
is happiness! It is heaven!” 

The intoxication, however, did not 
last. She and Sandeau collaborated in 
a novel which they signed “Jules 
Sand”; but then he was unfaithful. It 
was only a single act of infidelity dis- 
covered by accident, but she dismissed 
him in disgrace, and he passed out of 
her life so completely that, when they 
met at a party, long afterwards, each of 
them had to enquire who the other was. 
His successor in her arms — one can 
hardly say in her affections — was Pros- 
per Merimt^ ; but they did not suit each 
other, and that intimacy lasted only a 
week. Then she met Alfred de Musset 
— though she told Sainte-Beuve that she 
would have preferred to meet Dumas — 
and so inaugurated a romance about 
which many books have been written 
and much controversy has raged. 
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She was as anxious to ‘‘ mother Mus- 
set as she had been to ‘‘mother’’ Jules 
Sandeau. She told his mother so, “as- 
suring me,” as Mme de Musset after- 
wards wrote, “that she would love him 
like a mother, and would take better 
care of him than I should myself,” and 
it was consequently with Mme. de Mus- 
set ’s consent, if not her active approval, 
that she carried him otf for a honey- 
moon at Venice. But she did not — 
perhaps could not — ^keep her promise. 
The harmony of the union was menaced 
from the outset by Musset’s incurable 
addiction to drink. He sat in the cafes 
while George Sand was grinding out 
copy for Biiloz of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He came home drunk, he fell 
ill, and a careful study of the symptoms 
recorded makes it quite evident that his 
illness was delirium tremens. 

An Italian physician — Dr. Pagello — 
was called in to treat him, and George 
Sand found that she preferred him to 
his patient, told Musset so, and dis- 
missed him as she had dismissed San- 
deau. He left her, and returned to 
Paris, and Pagello shared her apart- 
ment for a season. But th(‘y jarred 
upon each other because their interests 
in life were different. The claims of 
literature drew her. The claims of 
medicine drew him. He accompanied 
her to Paris, but felt uncomfortable 
there — out of his element in the com- 
pany of the wits, who, as he soon real- 
ized, regarded him as a comic figure. 
So they agreed to part. She went to 
Nohant to see her children. He re- 
turned to Venice to try to recover his 
practice, and, thanks to his studies in 
the Paris hospitals, became an expert 
in lithotrity. 

Then George Sand tried to recover 
Musset. She beckoned him back, and 
he came, but he did not stay very long. 
He was, in fact, already making other 
arrangements, so that the renewal of 
love soon led to a renewal of quarrels, 
and they too agreed to part, and also 
agreed that their love letters should not 
be destroyed. Then followed an inter- 
lude during which love was interrupted 


by litigation. George Sand’s relations 
with her husband, with whom she had 
corresponded amicably after leaving 
him, had become embittered, and she 
decided to apply to the Court for a de- 
cree of judicial separation. 

She was advised that, if she wanted 
to win her case, she must be careful that 
her conduct gave her husband no 
grounds for complaint, and she took the 
advice, living as the guest of the wife 
of a provincial lawyer, refusing to see 
any of her men friends for fear lest 
one or other of them should be sup- 
posed to be a lover. “Pour thousand 
fools,” she wrote, “imagine that I am 
on my knees, in sackcloth and ashes, 
weeping for my sins like the Magdalen, 
but their awakening will be terrible. 
On the morrow of my victory I shall 
throw away my crutches and gallop 
round the town on horse-back.” 

What she actually did on the morrow 
of her victory was to become the 
mistress of her advocate, Michel de 
Bourges ; and that was a new ty])e of 
love affair for her. Michel was not a 
man of sensibility who wanted mother- 
ing, but a strong man wlio want(‘d to 
indoctrinate his mistress. To a certain 
extent it seems that he did indoctrinate 
her. She ceased, under his influence, to 
write novels in which she called u])on 
God to sanctify illicit love as the fulfil- 
ment of the divine will revealed in the 
human heart. She became, instead, a 
Kepublican, and a Socialist. But wlum 
Michel took to locking her up in her 
room to meditate at leisure on his ad- 
monitions, while he w(*nt about his busi- 
ness, she asserted herself and broke with 
him, and even toyed with the idea, 
though she finally rejected it, of acced- 
ing to the request of the Saint-Simo- 
nians that she should become the high 
priestess of their Order. 

Possibly she had an affair at this time 
with Abbe Lamennais on whose advice 
she declined the proposal, and to whom 
she wrote: “You have lived among 
angels. I have lived among men and 
women. 1 know all about suffering, and 
I know all about sin.” But that is un- 
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certain, and it is also uncertain whether 
she had, as was rumored, a liaison with 
Liszt. Her next acknowledged lover 
was her son’s tutor, Pelicien Mallefille, 
a mere boy at that time, but eventually 
French Minister at Lisbon; and then 
came Pierre Leroux, with whom she 
started the Bevue Independante; and 
then came Chopin. 

That was the last affair of which we 
know anything. Very likely it is the 
last of which there is anything to be 
known, for though George Sand lived 
to be over seventy, her amorous life, so 
far as the records go, came to an end 
when she was about forty-five. More- 
over this last liaison, though it lasted 
longer than any of the others, seems to 
have been less passionate than most of 
them — perhaj)s because it gave fuller 
scope to her maternal instincts. 

Tlie other lovers to whom she had 
sought to act as mother as well as mis- 
tress had not always wanted mothering 
very badly. Chopin, as an invalid, 
really n(‘eded it, and was very grateful 
to her for looking after him, first in 
Majorca, and afterwards at Nohant, 
though her statement that her love for 
him was “absolutely chaste and mater- 
nal,” and that she had consequently 
suffered “martyi’doin ” cannot be ac- 
cepted without (pialification. Ilis death, 
however, from ])hthisis soon followed 
their quarrel and separation. 8he lived 
until 187G and then died of appendi- 
citis. 

It would be an exaggeration to call 
her a great writer. Her theses are not 
“embalmed in style,” and are not quite 
original. Mme. de Stiiel, Rousseau, and 
(*ven Abbe Prevost in Manon Lc scant. 
had anticipated her in expounding most 
of them. But she differed from them 
in being a fighter, and it is by no means 
true that, as one of her English biogra- 
phers declares, “the alleged hostility of 
lier romances to marriage resumes itself 
into a declared hostility to the conven- 
tional French system of match-making. 

That inference might perhaps be 
drawn from some of her later novels, 
written when she was less concerned to 


proclaim what she conceived to be the 
truth than to earn her living by “mak- 
ing copy for Buloz.” Her earlier 
novels do not warrant it. In them she 
not only insisted that love was a divine 
instinct and the act of loving a virtue 
but openly demanded the sentimental 
emancipation of her sex, insisting that 
women as well as men should be freed 
from the tyranny of convention and 
prescription, and that, for them as well 
as for men, love should be the only law- 
giver and the only sanction required for 
any union whether legal or illicit. 

In that she was, of course, the porte- 
parole of the Saint-Simonians, and she 
preached their and her central doctrine 
with a fervor and unction derived, no 
doubt, from her religious education, 
which provoked a cynic to remark that 
“in George Sand, when a woman wants 
to change her lover, God is always there 
to facilitate the transfer.” Here are 
three passages from her writings which 
may serve to summarise her point of 
view : 

immense superiority of this sentiment 
above all others — the proof of its Divine origin 
— is that it does not originate as an act of hu- 
man will, and that man, unaided, is powerless 
to direct it. He cannot bestow it, and he can- 
not recall it, by an act of volition; but the 
human heart receives it from on high, no 
doubt for the purpose of conferring it upon 
the creature chosen for him by the designs of 
Providence; and when a soul of strength and 
energy has received it, it is in vain that hu- 
man considerations raise their voices for its 
destruction. Its existence is self-sufficient and 
independent. ' * 

‘‘I have never teased my imagination either 
to kindle in my breast the sentiment w’hich I 
could not find there or to revive the sentiment 
which had become extinct. Nor have I ever 
imposed constancy upon myself as a duty. 
When I have felt my love failing, I have 
admitted the fact without shame, and without 
remorse, and have obeyed the Providence which 
attracted me elsewhere.'' 

^‘Oh, my dear Octave, we will never pass 
the night together without first kneeling down 
and praying for Jacques." F. G. 

SANGER, WILLIAM WALLACE 

(August 10, 1819 — May 8, 1872), Amer- 
ican physician and historian of prostitu- 
tion, was born in Connecticut. He 
began the study of medicine at Wheel- 
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ing, Virginia, but soon after settled in 
New York and entered the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated 
M.D. (1846). He was appointed Assist- 
ant at Bellevue Hospital, later becoming 
the first Kesident Physician at Black- 
welUs Island (N. Y.), a post that he re- 
signed to visit Europe for purposes of 
pleasure and study. Upon his return, 
in 1853, he was immediately reappointed 
to his former position. In his medical 
capacity at Blackwell’s Island, Sanger 
had an ideal opportunity to investigate 
the subject of prostitution, in which he 
had become interested while travelling 
in Europe. In 1860, he again resigned 
in order to devote himself to private 
practice. After a long and painful ill- 
ness, he died at his office and residence, 
45 East 10th Street. There is an oil 
painting of him (1865) in the Museum 
Room of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

Sanger’s reputation rests entirely on 
his only work, The Hisiorij of ProstUn- 
iion, Its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
Throughout the Worlds a volume of 685 
pages, begun in 1856 and published, in 
the fall of 1858, by Harper and 
Brothers. In 37 chapters, Sanger treats 
of prostitution in Egypt and Syria, 
Greece, Rome, France (5 chapters), 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Algeria, Bel- 
gium, Germany (3 chapters), Denmark, 
Switzerland, Russia, Sweden and Nor- 
way, England (4 chapters), Mexico, and 
New York (6 chapters). Smaller na- 
tional and racial groups are treated in 
single chapters devoted to the Jews, Cen- 
tral and South America, North Ameri- 
can Indians, Barbarous Nations (Africa, 
Australasia, Polynesia, West Indies, 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo), and Semi- 
Civilized Nations (Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, Ceylon, China, Japan, and Tur- 
key). 

Sanger’s work is, as the explanatory 
sub-title indicates, an “Official Report 
to the Board of Alms-House Governors 
of the City of New York.” It was un- 
dertaken at the reque.st of the Governors, 
and was supported by, and is dedicated 


to, them. This official interest, as well 
as the author’s position, explains the 
fact that one.-third (226 pages) of the 
book is given up to a very detailed in- 
vestigation of all phases of prostitution 
in New York. Both for New York and 
for the European countries discussed, 
Sanger’s Ilistonj is still a standard, re- 
liable, and trustworthy source of infor- 
mation. His statistics, of course, now 
have only an historic interest, but per- 
manent value attaches to his views on the 
character and the psychology of the 
prostitute. In discussing causes, he 
recognizes fully the importance of the 
economic factor. Unlike many later 
works covering the same field, Sanger’s 
volume is almost wholly free from moral 
reflections of any kind. H. S. R. 

SATYR. In classic mythology', the 
satyrs were the companions of Bacchus. 
As first represented, they had long, 
pointed ears, a goat’s tail, and small 
horn-like knobs behind their ears; 
goat’s legs were a later attribute. This 
mythic being, half man and half beast, 
came to typify an animal lust. Sylvan 
satyrs are to be heard of as far back 
as Hesiod's time; but that writer affords 
us no physical description of tliem. Ac- 
cording to Gerhard (in his Del Dio 
Fauna, Naples, 1825), satyrs were dif- 
ferentiated from Pan and the Fauns by 
their lack of horns. Prominent among 
the satyrs were Silenus and Tityrus. 
The name was also applied to a variety 
of tailed ape, supposedly of satyr-like 
appearance (Pliny vii, 2, 2, and else- 
where). Lucretius (iv, 582) speaks of 
the capnpedes Satyros, or goat-footed 
Satyrs. See, also: Horace, Odes, ii, 
xix, 4; Ovid, Metamorphoses, i, 193 and 
692; (hcero, De natura deorurn, iii, 17, 
and numerous other passages. Cicero 
(De divinatione) speaks of a Satyriscus, 
or “little satyr”; and in Athenaeus 
and the Anthology, we find the feminine 
form, satyra. 

The satyr gave his name to a dramatic form, 
satyros or the drama satyricon, which, consti- 
tuting the fourth piece of a tragic tetralogy, 
is said to have been the invention of Prntinas, 
the only extant example of any length being 
the Cyclops of Euripides. The fragments of the 
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Satyrographif or writers of Satyric dramas, 
were published by Friebel, at Berlin, in 1837. 
Horace, in the Ars Poetica, 235, alludes to a 
Satyrorum scriptor. From this, it might hastily 
be assumed that the satyr and the dramatic 
satyros represent the origin of our word and 
literary form, satire ; but the assumption would 
be an erroneous one. Our word, satire, is de- 
rived from the Latin satura, a dish filled with 
various kinds of fruit, hence, a mixture, a 
medley, which in turn comes from satis, 
enough. It was through a misspelling of 
satura, as sa^ira, and a false association with 
the Greek satyros, that the error arose. As a 
matter of fact, the Roman satura, an estab- 
lished form from Ennius down, is wholly dif- 
ferent from the drama satyricon. One word 
the satyr did present us with, however, and 
it has passed into common use: satyriasis. 

SATYRION, a plant believed to pro- 
voke sexual desire; the name is derived 
from the Satyrs, the lustful sylvan dei- 
ties typifying the luxuriant forces of 
Nature. The satyrion is a species of 
Orchis (the Greek word for testicle) 
named from its testicle-shaped tubers. 

The principal writers of the first cen- 
tury A.D. are familiar with the reputa- 
tion of satyrion as an aphrodisiac. Ac- 
cording to the father of materia medica, 
Dioscorides, man should use satyrion 
if he intends to lie with a woman, for it 
is said to stir up courage in copulation’’ 
(iii, 143). The arbiter of elegance, Pe- 
tronius, thus alludes to the properties of 
the plant: “We saw in the chambers 
persons of both sexes behaving in such 
a fashion I concluded they must every 
one have been drinking satyrion. On 
seeing us, they endeavored, with enticing 
gestures, to allure us to sodomy” (The 
i^atyricon, ch. viii). Pliny, in his chap- 
ter on satyrion, states: “The root, we 
are told, if only held in the hand, acts 
as a powerful aphrodisiac, and even 
more so, if it is taken in rough, astrin- 
gent wine. It is administered in drink, 
they say, to rams and he-goats when in- 
active and sluggish; and the people of 
Surmatia are in the habit of giving it to 
their stallions when fatigued with cov- 
ering” (Nafural History, xxvi, 63). 

In the seventh century, Paulus Aegi- 
neta calls satyrion “a provocative to 
venery” (vii, sect. 3), and its reputa- 
tion as an aphrodisiac survived through- 


out medievalism. There was no founda- 
tion for this belief which, under the 
influence of the ancient doctrine of sig- 
natures, arose because of the testicular 
shape of the tubers. 

SCARLET LETTER, THE (1850), a 
novel, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804- 
1864), American novelist, born at Salem, 
Massachusetts. The setting is Boston; 
the time, the seventeenth century. The 
theme is a favorite one with Hawthorne : 
sin and its punishment ; in this case, the 
sin is adultery. It is worked out with 
keen psychological insight as it affects 
the four leading characters in the story : 
Roger Chillingworth, his wife, Hester 
Prynne, her lover, the Reverend Arthur 
Dimmesdale, and the child of their 
union. Pearl. As a moralist, Hawthorne 
is concerned not with the sin itself, 
which takes place long before the story 
opens, but with its consequences. It is 
in this concern, rather than in any con- 
demnation of the act, that his Puritan 
training is revealed. Hester suffers 
least because she has acknowledged her 
sin, and because she really loves Dim- 
mesdale. The minister is represented as 
suffering because he allows Hester to 
shoulder all the responsibility for a deed 
in which ho has shared. Only when he 
finds the courage publicly to announce 
that he was Hester’s partner does he find 
peace. 

Apart from its undisputed merit as 
Hawthorne’s masteri)iece — by many 
critics it is regarded as the great Ameri- 
can novel — the story is of interest to 
students of sexual ethics, not merely 
because it is concerned with adultery, 
but because we have a Puritan moral- 
ist — who has been accused of not being 
an artist — treating sin without condem- 
nation. It is the secrecy, the lack of 
courage to stand by Hester’s side, that 
tortures Dimmesdale. Equally signifi- 
cant, if not more so, is the fact that the 
greatest sufferer of all, is Chillingworth, 
the “injured” husband. Hester’s love 
enables her to triumph over scorn and 
disaster, and Dimmesdale finally re- 
deems himself, but Chillingworth, trans- 
formed by rage and jealousy, becomes 
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a fiendish character, punishing: himself 
more than his unhappy victim. For 
him, the author has no sympathy, and 
his censure, we feel, is for Dimmesdale’s 
failure to support Hester, not for his 
yielding to temptation. 

It is obvious that the theme of the 
minister who forgets his vows and re- 
members his manhood offers a rich field 
for the dramatist and the novelist, and 
neither has neglected it. Hawthorne is 
by no means the first to attack the prob- 
lem, although his presentation of the 
erring minister is probably the best 
known. In A Simple Siory (1791), by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, we have Dorri- 
forth (later Lord Elmwood), a priest 
who leaves the church in order that he 
may marry. John Gibson Lockhart has 
anticipated Hawthorne in almost every 
detail in Some Passages in the Life of 
Adam Blair (1822), the story of a 
Scottish minister. In Serge Mouret, in 
Ahbe Mouret Transgression (1875), by 
Emile Zola, and in Abbe Daniel, in The 
Duel (1905), by Henri Lavedan, we have 
two examples of the French viewpoint. 
For the English dramatist, Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, the theme seems to have 
had a very strong appeal, as he has dealt 
with it in the characters of the Reverend 
Richard Capel in A Clerical Error 
(1879), Mr. Jorgan in The Triumph of 
the Philistines (1885), and the Rever- 
end Michael Feversham in Michael and 
His Lost Angel (1896). Johannes Ros- 
mer, in Rosmersholm (1886), by Henrik 
Ibsen, is another example of an idealistic 
character struggling between religion 
and passion. Father Oliver, in The 
Lake (1905), by George Moore, goes 
through the same struggle. In The Gar- 
den of Allah (1904), his one master- 
piece, Robert Hichens created a power- 
ful character in Boris Androvsky, a 
monk, 'who pays, by self-inflicted tor- 
ture, for the brief happiness that he 
has stolen. H. S. R. 

SCORTATIO. A patristic word 
(classic Latin scortum, whore, scortator, 
whoremaster), with the general sense of 
whoring. 


The Apostolic Constitutions (vii, 27) afford 
one definition: “ Scortatio is the corruption of 
one’s own body, w'hich does not look to the 
procreation of children, but has no other ob- 
ject than pleasure, this being an indication of 
incontinence and not a mark of virtue.” 

SCORTUM. Classic Latin term for 
whore. The original meaning of the 
w’ord was a skin or hide: ^^pellem 
antiqui dicehant scortum/* says Varro, 
De lingua latina, vii, 5, 96. (A lone 
post-classical example of this use will be 
found in Tertulliau, Pall., 4 middle.) 
In the sense of a harlot, on the other 
hand, the word is quite common in 
classical authors. The sixth-century 
grammarian, Sextus Pompeius Festus, 
gives an explanation of the transference 
of meaning: scorta appellantur mere- 
trices, quia uf pellirulae sid)iguntur 
(“prostitutes are called scorta. for the 
reason that they are dressed down like 
hides”). Any number of other ex- 
amples of the word 's employment might 
be cited. Plautus a])plies it to a male 
prostitute, in the Curculio. iv, 1, 12; and 
cf. the Poenulus. Prologue, 17 ; scortum 
exoletum ne quis (note the masculine 
l)ronoun) in proscenia Sedeat (“and let 
no man-sized whore take his seat in the 
proscenium”) . 

There were various types of scorta. 
The devium scortum (literally, “off the 
highway”; Horace, Odes, ii, 11, 21) 
lived a “retired” life, i.e., lived at 
home. The erratica scorta made up the 
army of vagabond f)rostitutes, of ex- 
ceedingly irregular life. 

SERAPIS (IVef erred Greek spelling: 
Sarapis). An Egyptian god, symbol of 
the Nile and of fertility, later an infer- 
nal deity. He is sometimes identified 
with Osiris. He was subsequently wor- 
shii)ed in Greece and at Rome. 

Varro, Be lingua latina, v. 10, 17 ; St. Au- 
gustine, De civitate Dei, xviii, 5; Cicero, De 
divinatione, ii, 59, 123, and De natura deorum, 
iii, 19; Pliny, xxxvii, 5, 19. The most cele- 
brated temple of Serapis was at Alexandria; 
we find a mention of this in Tertulliau, Apol., 
18, end; it is also mentioned by Tacitus, His- 
toria, iv, 84, and other writers. The adjective, 
Serapious, came to mean “splendid,” or 
* * sumptuous ’ ’ ; thus, we hear Tertulliau ap- 
plying it (Apol., 39, middle) to banquets. As 
the god of fertility, Serapis naturally hud 
more or less of an erotic significance. 
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SERPENT’S EGG. An oval-shaped 
stone fossil, white or brown in color, the 
discovery and possession of which was 
believed by the ancient Gauls to bring 
prolific sexual powers and, in general, 
happiness. The serpent, of a distinct 
phallic significance, played a consider- 
able role in the Druidic religion, and 
especially in connection with the rites 
of the goddess, Onouava. 

SEXUAL HEART. Picturesque, yet 
accurate, name for the musculo-glandu- 
lar prostata or prostate in the rectum. 

SHAKERS, an ascetic, communistic 
society founded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and still in existence, which com- 
bines curious doctrines and practises 
in matters of religion, economics and 
sex. It is also known as the United 
Society of Believers in The Second 
Coming of Christ, the Alethian Society, 
and the Shaking Quakers. It was the 
outgrowth of an evangelical movement 
in England which centered in the re- 
ligious beliefs of the so-called French 
Prophets, or Camisards. This move- 
ment took hold in the working popula- 
tion of Manchester, England, and 
resulted in the formation of a small 
group under the leadership of James 
and Ann Wardley. 

The real founder of the Shakers, how- 
ever, was Ann Lee or Lees, who was 
born in Manchester on Feb. 29, 1736. 
She was the daughter of a blacksmith 
and spent her early life working in a 
cotton factory, as a cook at the Man- 
chester Infirmary, and as a cutter of 
hatters’ fur. In 1758, when she was 
twenty-two years of age, she joined the 
small group which met with the Ward- 
leys. The principal activities of the 
society at this time were the open con- 
fession of sins and the interpretation of 
j)rophecies concerning the second com- 
ing of Christ. On January 5, 1762, at 
the age of 26, she married Abraham 
Standerin, a blacksmith like her father, 
lie is always referred to in Shaker his- 
tory as Standley or Stanley. According 
to the Shaker apologists also, Ann Lee 
had always regarded marriage with 


loathing and was forced into the mar- 
riage with Stanley by her parents. 

A more plausible explanation of her 
subsequent attitude toward marriage 
would seem to be the fact that she had 
four children within the succeeding six 
years, all of whom died in infancy. In 
1770 she was imprisoned for ‘‘profana- 
tion of the Sabbath,” and during this 
or some other imprisonment at the time, 
she received an “illumination” on two 
matters which were to become funda- 
mental doctrines of the Shakers. It 
was “revealed” to her first that the es- 
sence of all sin is sexual intercourse and 
that marriage is to be regarded with 
extreme repugnance. In the second 
place, she herself was the second appear- 
ance of Christ, the prophecies of which 
the Wardley group had been studying 
with intense interest. When she was 
released from prison she was able to 
persuade the other members of the 
group that her “vision” was authentic, 
and from this time on she was called 
Ann the Word, or more commonly. 
Mother Ann. In 1774 a vision directed 
her to go to America, and she, her hus- 
band, her brother William, her niece 
Nancy Lee, John Hocknell, the prop- 
ertied member of the group, and several 
others did so. They arrived in New 
York on August 6, 1774. 

Ann Lee and her husband remained 
for some time in New York, he working 
as a blacksmith and she doing washing 
and ironing. Hocknell and William Lee 
proceeded up the Hudson and settled 
on a tract of land at Niscayuna (now 
Watervliet) near Albany. Ann Lee re- 
mained in New York long enough to 
nurse her husband through an illness, 
from which he finally recovered and 
thereupon proceeded to renounce 
Shaker principles and run oif with an- 
other woman, whom he finally married. 

Ann then joined the group at Water- 
vliet. There they worked and preached. 
In 1780 she and her “elders” were ar- 
rested for treason because they preached 
against war and refused to fight or take 
oaths. They were released on good be- 
havior, and she resumed her work of 
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preaching, making many converts and 
in 1781 making a tour through New 
England. According to Shaker legend 
she was bitterly persecuted, particularly 
by the clergy, but she worked miracles 
and converted many. She returned to 
Watervliet in 1783 and died there on 
September 8, 1784. 

She left no organized church at her death 
and it is possible that one would never have 
existed if it had not been for the fact that 
three years laU‘r inhabitants of New Lebanon, 
New York, who had been inspireil with religious 
earnestness by a revival in their village, came 
to Watervliet to get information about this 
new sect. As a result of this the first church 
was organized at New Lebanon (now Mt. Leba- 
non) in 1787. Others followed in rapid suc- 
cession, particularly at those places in New 
England where Ann Lee had stopped on her 
tour. A church was organized at Hancock, 
Mass., in 1790; at Harvard, Mass., in 1791; 
at East Canterbury (Shaker Village), N. II., 
in 1792; at Shirley, Mass., Enfield, Conn., 
Tyringham, Mass., Gloucester, Maine, and Al- 
fred, Maine, in 1793; at South Union, Ky., and 
Pleasant Hill, Ky., in 180.V7 ; and at various 
places in Indiana and Ohio, particularly Wa- 
tervliet and Whitewater, Ohio, in 1811 and 
after. Some of these were based on earlier 
eccentric religious organizations, like that of 
Shadrack Ireland, at Harvard, Mass., and 
others, in Kentucky and Ohio, were the result 
of Shaker mission.'iry effort applied to an al- 
ready existing revival spirit in those localities. 
In 1832 the membership in the organization is 
supposed to have exceeded 4,000. In 1874 there 
were 38 Shaker communities with 2,413 popu- 
lation and owning 100,000 acres of land. In 
1903 membership was estimated about 1,000, 
and it has probably decreased considerably 
since that time. 

All of these communities were or- 
ganized as communistic societies, but 
this was not originally a ])art of Shaker 
doctrine. In many communistic socie- 
ties sexual abstinence was introduced as 
a means of limiting the population and 
providing a better chance for the suc- 
cess of the economic experiment, but in 
the case of the Shakers the sexual doc- 
trines were a fundamental part of be- 
lief and the communism came merely as 
a matter of convenience in organizing 
their villages. Men and women lived 
together in families^ ^ numbering from 
thirty to over one hundred, each “fam- 
ily^’ occupying a single large dwelling 
house in which alternate floors were ap- 


]>ropriated to each sex. There was 
supposed to be rigid supervision of this 
division, and in some cases separate 
workshops were built for men and 
women. Their religious ceremonies 
were held jointly, but confession of sins 
was a 1 way’s made to two members of 
the same sex as the confessor. The 
name '‘Shakers” or “Shaking Quak- 
ers” was given in derision while the 
group was in England, before the reve- 
lation to Ann Lee, and it referred to the 
curious shaking dance which was a part 
of their public worship. The members 
were willing to use the name Shakers 
for their group because they^ found that 
the verb “shake” occurs frecpiently in 
the Bible. 

Beliefs . — The personal influence of 
Ann Lee on Shaker doctrine can not be 
too strongly’ emphasized. The group 
may be considered as an extreme branch 
of the Quakers, or merely^ as one quiet- 
ist sect, but the public with which the 
Shakers have come in contact has al- 
wa.vs been more interested in the Shaker 
ideas and practices relating to sex than 
to any^ other concern of the group, and 
the members of the organization have 
been willing to have their ideas about 
sex stressed as the most important part 
of their religion. These ideas all go 
back to the unhappy^ ex])erienee of Ann 
Lee. Later justification of celibacy 
among the Shakers has been mere ra- 
tionalization of this, drawing upon the 
Bible, Malt bus, and a generous amount 
of pseudo-biology. Ann Lee herself was 
completely' illiterate, so her only ra- 
tionalizations came from familiar Bible 
texts. 

God, according to Shaker b(*lief, is 
hermaphroditic. According to Genesis 
i, 27, “God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created lie 
him, male and female created He 
them.” If the images are male and fe- 
male, they argue, the model after which 
they were made must be male and fe- 
male also. In some Shaker writings it 
is claimed that Adam was an hermaph- 
rodite also. The idea of the Trinity is 
definitely rejected. 
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Christ is the spirit of God which appeared 
first in Jesus, a man, and second in Ann Lee, 
a woman. Neither Jesus nor Ann is wor- 
shiped; both are merely elders in the Shaker 
church who happened to be specially favored 
by bein^Tf the vehicles of the Christ. The evi- 
dence that Ann was the second representative 
of this is somewhat complex, ranging from 
Ann’s vision in the jail in Manchester to such 
considerations as these: Jesus was the son of 
a carpenter, Ann the daughter of a blacksmith; 
Jesus appeared after his resurrection first to 
a woman, in order to demonstrate that the 
second coming of Christ would be through a 
woman ; there are both a Bride and Bride- 
groom in the Apocalypse. 

The millennium, or the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, began with the found- 
ing of the Shaker church. The Shakers 
arc, then, in a state of existence closely 
paralleling that which will prevail in 
heaven. They answer the obvious catch 
question ^‘What would happen to the 
Shakers if all the world took up their 
j)ractice of celibacy?” by saying that 
the ])rohibition of sexual intercourse is 
intended only for those who have en- 
tered into Christ’s kingdom on earth, 
or, as they put it, for those who have 
moved up *^from the orchu* of genera- 
tion to the order of regeneration.” The 
world (which they use as a technical 
term, meaning all non-Shakers) should 
])roceed to engage in sexual intercourse 
until it has progressed to the level on 
which the Shakers liv(‘. There are some 
hints of a Shaker belief in spiritual 
copulation which results in the birth of 
souls, as physical copulation results in 
the birth of bodies, but the language in 
which these are expressed is so vague 
that little can be made of it. 

The sinless life, which includes of 
course an absolute repression of all sex- 
ual desire (always referred to as Lust), 
they hold to be not only a practical 
))ossibility, but an absolute obligation 
u])on those who would be saved. Those 
who continue to sin in this life, how- 
ever, will have another chance of salva- 
tion in the next world. 

During the decade 1837-47 the Shakers were 
spiritualistic. They stopped communicating 
with spirits at the end of this period, for what 
reason is not known. The official explanation 
of the Ministry was that a revelation had de- 
clared that it was all over. In the latter part 


of the nineteenth century there was a growing 
tendency among the Shakers to regard them- 
selves as representatives of the Pentacostal 
Church. The chief features of this were, ac- 
cording to the Shakers, common property, celi- 
bacy, non-resistance, separate and distinct 
government, and power over disease. All of 
these Shakers possessed, except the last, and 
they had hope for that. 

The principal New Testament texts 
which are used by the Shakers to justify 
celibacy arc Matthew xxii, 30 ; Mark xii, 
25; and Luke xx, 34—36, parallel pas- 
sages relating the retort of Jesus to the 
Sadducees: ^‘In the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven.” They also used I Corinthians 
vii, PauLs plea for virginity. But the 
most decisive argument, and one which 
justified the rule of celibacy for the 
Shakers without enjoining it upon the 
world in general, they derived from 
Matthew xix, 11-12: ^‘But he said 
unto them. All men cannot receive this 
saying, save they to whom it is given. 
For there are some eunuchs, which were 
so born from their mother’s womb: and 
there are some eunuchs w^hich were 
made eunuchs of men : and there be 
eunuchs, wdiich have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake. He that is able to receive it, let 
him receive it.” The Shakers pointed 
out that they were ^‘able to receive it,” 
although there seems to be no record of 
any of them actually castrating them- 
selves, in the manner of Origen. 

The Shaker church is not only a re- 
ligion and a communistic society, but it 
is also to a considerable degree a femin- 
ist organization. A typical commen- 
tary on the liberation of the female 
which the Shakers believe celibacy gives 
is the following: ‘‘The daughters of 
Ann Lee, alone among women, rejoice 
in true freedom, not alone from the 
bondage of man’s domination, but free- 
dom also from the curse of that desire 
*to her husband’ by which, through the 
ages, he has ruled over her.” (White 
and Taylor, Shakerism, 256). This 
feminism is carried out in the govern- 
ment of the church, half of the ruling 
“Ministry” being composed of women. 
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Practices, — No very complete and re- 
liable body of evidence exists to show 
just how successful the Shaker theories 
of sex proved to be in practice. Most 
Shaker history has been written by 
members of the organization or by sym- 
pathizers with it, and the few pamphlets 
written on the other side usually show a 
violent personal bias. Elder Evans’ 
statement is typical of Shaker pro- 
nouncements on the matter: ‘‘The 
Shakers testify that they, as a people, 
find more pleasure and enjoyment — 
real good — arising from the celibate 
spiritual union of the sexes, and more 
of an absence of the afflictions and an- 
noyances — real evil — arising from the 
generative union of the sexes, than, as 
they believe, is ever experienced in the 
order of the world” (F. AV. Evans, 
Compendium^ 4th ed. 1859). 

There exists, however, the record of 
an examination of the Shakers of Can- 
terbury and Enfield by a committee of 
the New Ilamjishire legislature at the 
session of November, 1848, which throws 
some light on the state of things at that 
time and among those two groups. The 
examination was conducted before the 
judiciary committee for the petitioners 
by Hon. John S. Wells, and cross-ex- 
amination in behalf of the Shakers was 
conducted by Gen. Franklin Pierce, 
lion. Josiah Quincy, Ira Perley and 
William C. Prescott. The reason why 
legal interference with the sect was 
petitioned for, as explained by Mr. 
Wells, was that “there is no relation 
existing in societ}", of which the law is 
more jealous and watchful, than that 
which exists between husband and 
wife.” Most of the difficulties which 
the Shakers encountered with society 
were of this nature, involving fre- 
quently a husband who had joined the 
sect while his wife remained outside, or 
vice versa. 

At this investigation John S. Foster; 
who had lived with the Shakers about 
33 years, had been an associate elder 
and preacher in the Middle Order of 
the organization, testified that he had 
left the community in September, 1839, 


after the birth of a child to Zuba Arlin, 
another Shaker. Foster said that he 
had had intercourse with her for over 
a year and that he supjiosed himself to 
be the father of the child. This preg- 
nancy of Zuba Arlin, it was brought 
out, was treated for seven months by 
the resident Shaker doctor as “inflam- 
mation of the bowels.” Finally an out- 
side physician was called in, but the 
child was stillborn. In spite of this 
incident, outside doctors who had at- 
tended patients at the Shaker communi- 
ties testified that the Shakers took 
better care of their sick than most coun- 
try people did. Dr. Thomas (^had- 
bourne testified that there were many 
cases of cancer of the breast “and of 
the testicles” at Canterbury. 

Mary Marshall Dyer, who conducted 
a pamphlet campaign against the Shak- 
ers between the years ISIS and 1848, 
maintained that there was much pro- 
miscuous fornication among the Shak- 
ers but that f(‘w children were born 
because they had a metliod of steriliza- 
tion (Brief Sfafemeni of the Sufferings 
of Marg Dyer, Poston, 1818). But all 
of Mary Dyer's statements were at- 
tacked in print by her husband, whose 
joining the organization was the cause 
of her violence against the sect. On th(‘ 
whole, r(‘markal)ly little scandal in the 
matter of sexual practices ever reached 
the dignity of print. 

As is to be expected, there is some 
suggestion of perversion, masturbation, 
and what the Shakers refer to as “ef- 
feminacy” in the history of the organi- 
zation. Some of this came out in the 
New’ Hampshire Legislature investiga- 
tion. Former Elder James M. Otis 
testified that at a public meeting of the 
society Hester Ann Adams accused 
Catherine Lyon of “gratifjdng her 
lusts with a cleaver.” “The cleaver 
was of iron, and about three feet long; 
handle tw'o fe(!t. It was laid in the mid- 
dle of the floor, before Catherine Lyon, 
w’ho had been seated upon her haunches. 
Hester Ann then said that the cleaver 
was w^ritten all over, handle, blade and 
all. Then it was read by Hester, part 
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in English, and part in unknown ton- 
gue. She read ‘lust, filth, abomination, 
gratification of lusts.’ ” This accusa- 
tion was apparently sufficient to con- 
vince the Shakers, for Catherine Lyon 
was hooted out of the room and was 
disgraced by being stripped of her cap 
and handkerchief. It is interesting to 
note, however, that she was not expelled 
from the community, and she appar- 
ently remained there. 

On the whole, however, the Shakers 
seem to have been more successful in 
maintaining their celibacy than most 
groujis of the kind have been. This 
may be the result of several causes, 
among which it is probable that the age 
of the members and the unhappy ex- 
])erienee of marriage which many of 
them had undergone previously are the 
most important. The usual Shaker 
costume for women, consisting of bon- 
net, shawl, and long straight dress, was 
calculated to reduce to a minimum any 
possible temptation for the men. The 
manual labor which was universal in 
Shaker communities and the orgiastic 
kind of i)ublic worsliip which was prac- 
tised may also have done something to 
make rej^ression easier. 

The Shaker church is the oldest com- 
munistic society in existence, and it is 
of some interest to inquire why it has 
declined almost to the ])oint of disap- 
pearance in recent years. In 1832 a 
disinterested observer, summing up his 
impressions of the Lebanon community 
in a letter to a friend, saw several rea- 
sons for the probable continuation and 
success of the movement: 

‘‘I can easily conceive. Sir, that to persons 
who have been disappointed in their expecta- 
tions and luvoine disgusted with the world, 
to such as have a strong inclination to engage 
in extra(>rdinary religious devotion, and to 
those also, who are not capable of taking caro 
of themselves, this Society holds out strong 
inducements. It ])resents to them a resting 
j>lace from the storms and buffetings of an 
angry world, an asylum of peace and tran- 
quillity, a home for the helpless and wretched, 
where they may serve their Creator, and ren- 
der themselves useful and compjiratively happy 
for the remainder of their w'cary pilgrimage.** 
(Peculiarities of the Shakers. . . . By a Vis- 
itor, New York, 1832.) 


The attractiveness of an escape from 
an angry world to some individuals is 
probably as great as it was a hundred 
years ago, but the Shaker society is no 
longer the one to which such individ- 
uals turn. It may be because the atti- 
tude of the American public toward sex 
has changed enough in the past hun- 
dred years so that the principal feature 
of Shakerism is no longer attractive, 
even to a few. 

Wight Collection of Shaker Pamphlets, Books 
and Manuscripts in the Library of Williams 
College; .Tohn P. Maclean, A Bibliography of 
Shaker Literature, Columbus, 1905 ; Thomas 
Brown, Ati Account of the people called 
Shakers, Troy, N. Y., 1812; John Dunlavy, 
The Manifesto, New York, 1847; Mary Mar- 
shall Dyer, A Brief Statement of the Suffer- 
ings of Mary Dyer, Boston, 1818; F. W. 
Evans, Shakers . . . New York, 1859, Auto- 
biography of a Shaker, New York, 188S; W. 
J. Haskett, Shakerism Unmasked, Pittsfield, 
1828. W. A. Hinds, American Communities, 
Chicago, 1902; Report of the examination of 
the Shakers . . . before the New Hampshire 
Legislature, Concord, N. U., 1849; R. W. Pel- 
ham, A Shaker Answer, Boston, 1874; Clara 
E. Sears, Cleanings from old Shaker Journals, 
Boston, 1916; (Silliman, Benjamin) Peculiari- 
ties of the Shakers . . . N. Y. 1832 ; Anna 
White and L. S. Taylor, Shakerism, its mean- 
ing and message, Columbus, 1904; Dictionary 
of National Biography and Dictionary of 
American Biography, articles on Ann Lee. 

H. D. S. 

SIGNUM INFAME. An obscene 
manual sign, in which one finger is 
raised to represent the penis, while the 
others are closed to depict the testicles. 
Suetonius (Caligula) tells of the Emper- 
or’s extending his hand to be kissed, 
while giving it “an obscene shape and 
movement.” Ileliogabalus, according to 
his biographer, Lampridius, “never per- 
mitted an indecent word, though the 
fingers indicated something shameful.” 
This was in keeping with the old prov- 
erb, Tam honum facere quam malum di- 
cere — “everything that is good to do is 
not good to say. ” The result was, some- 
thing like an erotic sign-language grew 
up, and became a fad at the court of the 
Emperors. The signs were frequently 
made so rapidly as to escape observation. 
Certain of the Emperors best known for 
their vices would appear to have put the 
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signum infame under a ban and heavy 
penalties were provided for an infrac- 
tion of the rule. In the meanwhile, the 
gesture, whether practised or forbidden, 
had brought to the middle digit the 
nickname of ‘‘infamous finger’* (Per- 
sius, ii, 23) ; the Greeks had a similar 
feeling about the digitus medius. See 

INFAMOUS FINGER. 

SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN SEX 
BEHAVIOR DIFFERENCES. Since 
the middle of the 18th century specula- 
tion concerning the nature of sex differ- 
ences has invariably taken the form of a 
dispute between those who emphasized 
the supremacy of physical constitution, 
regarding sexual traits as specific, fixed 
and innate, and those who held the op- 
posite view that they had their origin 
in man-made institutions and were con- 
sequently cultivated and mutable. On 
the one side were arrayed the environ- 
mentalists who followed the tradition of 
revolutionary rationalism, together with 
the pioneers of feminism; on the other 
the serried ranks of common-sense patri- 
archal males, supported by revealed re- 
ligion and Aristotelian science, with its 
insistence on ideal categories and con- 
cepts. 

In the absence of historical and an- 
thropological evidence, the environmen- 
talists founded their arguments mainly 
upon the doctrine of natural rights. But 
the times were with them, and the 
growth of capitalist industrialism and of 
an economic surplus, accompanied by 
democratic ideals in government and the 
new social phenomenon of humanitarian- 
ism, revolutionized the status of women. 
Inevitably the popular doctrine of the 
specificity of sex traits was called into 
question. 

But our experience of post-war re- 
action in Europe enables us to recognize 
that the enemies of feminism were never 
really silenced, even in the U.S.A. which 
represented the most complete experi- 
ment in liberal industrialism. In the 
world of science the popularity of the 
“instinct” school in psychology, the 
discovery of the chromosome mechanism 
of sex determination and the medical 


emphasis on neuropathic diathesis 
seemed to confirm the traditional belief 
in the innate dissimilarity of the sexes. 
The existence of a “maternal instinct” 
was postulated as the mechanism which 
ensured the perpetuation both of the 
human race and of male dominance ; sex- 
linkage appeared to provide the key to 
the segregation of male traits in men 
and female traits in women; while the 
view that the invert possessed the con- 
stitution of the opposite sex, by pre- 
senting sexual deviations as unnatural, 
enabled us to disregard the sociological 
context of sexual behavior. 

Before discussing the sociological as- 
pects of the contemporary sexual prob- 
lem, we may briidly summarize what is 
known with exactness concerning the 
respective contribution of nature and 
nurture to observed sex difi'erences. 
Some of the biological differences be- 
tween the sexes are now very well 
known. In the animal kingdom males 
invariably produce sperms and females 
egg-cells. In general this primary dis- 
tinction is accompanied by anatomical 
differences of a secondary kind, which 
may be either as conspicuous as the ant- 
lei’s of a stag or apprehended ordy statis- 
tically, as in the case of the mean differ- 
ence in the height and weight of men 
and women. These secondary sexual 
characters may dei)end directly on the 
chromo.somes, or only indirectly, in so 
far as they are promoted by the secre- 
tion of testis or ovary when these organs 
begin to function. In mammals the 
majority of anatomical differences are 
associated with the reproductive cycle 
in the female, which begins with men- 
struation and frequently, though not in- 
variably, continues into pregnancy and 
lactation. 

Males and females differ also in sexual 
behavior, e.g., the so-called courtshii) 
dance of scorpions and some birds. Be- 
low the primates such differences in be- 
havior, like anatomical differences, seem 
to depend largely upon constitutional 
differences between the sexes. But this 
is not true, as Zuckermann has pointed 
out, of monkeys, in whose sexual behav- 
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ior diiferences in learned reactions, in- 
volving central nervous system patterns, 
play a very large part. 

As yet we lack the means to decide 
what characteristics of sexual behavior 
in man are sex-linked, or otherwise con- 
stitutional, and thus relatively unamen- 
able to environmental agencies, and what 
are conspicuously modified by habit and 
training. Much work has been done on 
the metabolic and glandular, e.g., pi- 
tuitary changes associated with the re- 
productive cycle, but we have little 
indisputable evidence of the way in 
which these affect the functioning either 
of the sympathetic or of the central 
nervous system. 

Psychologists can point to numerous 
regular differences in the behavior of 
the sexes, but few of them can be at- 
tributed with any certainty to differ- 
ences in innate’^ nervous organization. 
There are notable differences in the sex- 
ual incidence of the various i>sychoses 
and neuroses, but they are not more 
striking than the different racial and 
social incidence of these disorders. Hen- 
derson and Gillespie have shown that 
while hysteria is usually held to be more 
common among women and anxiety states 
among men, the former was also more 
common among the rank-and-file and the 
latter in the officer class of the British 
Army during the Great War. This sug- 
gests file possibility that different modes 
of training and social relationship play 
an important role in determining the 
distribution of nervous disorders. 

With the exception of a few rare cases 
of hermaphroditism and of almost total 
reversal of secondary sexual character- 
istics, there is little likelihood that ab- 
normalities of sexual behavior can be 
interpreted in terms of simple inter- 
change of sex constitution, as Havelock 
Ellis and the German school of sexol- 
ogists have believed. Attempts to find 
mean differences between the genital de- 
velopment of normal and of homosexual 
males have signally failed, while the 
histological and glandular evidence is 
contradictory. In many cases of ‘ ‘ total ’ * 
inversion and in almost all cases of or- 


dinary homosexuality an explanation in 
terms of social psychology accords as 
well, if not better, with the available 
evidence. 

The work of Freud and his school, 
while at one time unduly stressing cer- 
tain environmental conditioning agen- 
cies, has provided a very large number of 
alternative hypotheses. In particular, 
the light thrown by psychoanalysis upon 
the intricate psychological mechanisms 
within the psyche opens up a fertile field 
for types of inquiry that start at the 
point where genetic research leaves off. 
The assumption of reversal of sex con- 
stitution is especially gratuitous when 
we recognize the possibility that mental 
weakness of a cerebral kind, perhaps ac- 
companied by glandular defect, may 
induce states of passivity or aggression 
or non-conformity with social norms, 
leading in a society where sex norms 
are rigidly enforced to conduct charac- 
teristic of the opposite sex. In the anal- 
ogous case of criminality, this hypothesis 
is now generally accepted. 

Although it would be idle to deny that 
general constitutional factors, as con- 
trasted with specific sexual differences 
in constitution, are also involved in their 
incidence, recent anthropological re- 
search leaves no doubt that inversion, 
transvesticism and other sexual devia- 
tions are social, not genetic phenomena. 
Such data have abundantly illustrated 
three general propositions. Firstly, 
there are considerable historical and 
geographical disparities in the distribu- 
tion of sex behavior differences. Sec- 
ondly, irrespective of the nature of the 
differentiation in any given society, there 
exists within it a more or less standard- 
ized polarity in sexular behavior. 
Thirdly, there are remarkably few hu- 
man characteristics which are predomi- 
nantly associated with one sex in all 
societies at all times. The overw^helming 
proof of these statements now available 
makes untenable the traditional belief 
that the different behavior of males and 
females in Anglo-Saxon countries to- 
day arises from specific differences in 
chromosome inheritance or anatomical 
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organization. They suggest further that 
the temperamental disparities popularly 
associated with sex differences are un- 
likely to be genetic in origin or otherwise 
‘ ‘ innate ^ ^ or ‘ ‘ instinctive. ^ ’ 

Recent research in Mendelian genetics 
affords the most conclusive refutation of 
the view that the social behavior of the 
sexes has a simple chromosome basis. 
The sex intergrades in different races 
of the chocolate moth and the fruit fly 
can be arranged on a graduated scale 
corresponding to differences in the 
“strength” of their X and Y chromo- 
somes. There is no such graduation in 
the sexual behavior of human beings. 
Where males deviate from the conven- 
tional norm for masculine characteris- 
tics, they seldom exhibit a lower all- 
round “average level” of masculinity. 
It is unlikely that the concept of “gen- 
eral masculinity” or “general feminin- 
ity” will prove to be so useful as that of 
general intelligence. In a highly- 
stratified society, for example, manly 
members of the ruling class will display 
a sensitivity to insult, opprobrium and 
lapses of taste that would be stigmatized 
as effeminate in the ranks of the com- 
mercial bourgeoisie. Intellectual timid- 
ity has come to be identified with the 
feminine and prowess in athletics with 
the ma.sculine character. Yet it is very 
common for males pre-eminent in manly 
games to be intellectually timid and for 
those who are intellectually intrepid to 
shrink from combative sports. 

Among recent anthropologists Greg- 
ory Bateson and Margaret Mead have 
elaborated the notion that in all societies 
certain human traits have been socially 
specialized as the appropriate attitudes 
and behavior of one sex and other spe- 
cialized for the opposite sex. There can 
be no doubt of the substantial truth of 
this point of view. As a corollary, it has 
also been suggested that temperaments 
are distributed among the offspring of 
human matings irrespective of sex, and 
that no aspect of temperament is by in- 
heritance or constitution specifically 
masculine or specifically feminine. We 
lack the evidence that would establish 


the validity of this more general hy- 
pothesis, but, with certain modificatio-ns, 
it is not inherently improbable. Several 
important consequences would follow, if 
it were true, relating to the realms of 
both public and private morality. 

We have good grounds for believing 
that the polarization which custom- 
arily takes place in the behavior of the 
two sexes has represented an attempt 
by a community at one stage or other 
to adapt its norms to the urgent condi- 
tions either for mere survival or for the 
enhancement of its welfare. The insti- 
tutions that come into existence as a 
consequence may cease to perform their 
original functions and thus acquire a 
new significance, or they may atrophy 
and new ways of living take their place. 
But in a self-conscious and rational civ- 
ilization like our own there arises the 
need to plan our social arrangements 
deliberately, in the service of those 
values which we esteem most highly 
Whatever may be the historical expla- 
nation of the rise of the modern women ’s 
movement, there is practical unanimity 
for the assertion that it has enriched 
the content of civilized existence. 

On the other hand, the triumph of 
feminism is associated with a grave de- 
cline in the power of western nations to 
reproduce themselves. The researches 
of Kuczynski, Enid Charles and others 
have conclusively shown that North 
American and European populations 
have started on a road that must lead 
inevitably, if not checked, to the total 
extinction of these peoples. In other 
words, the social and ideological frame- 
work of modern societies has ceased to 
conform with the most elementary con- 
dition of biological survival, without 
which it is idle to dream and plan for 
the future, or to pursue social efforts 
that yield only a distant dividend. 

The result is a recrudescence of patri- 
archal and repressive ideals in Germany, 
Italy and Central Europe, designed 
partly to stem the decline in the age- 
groups of military usefulness. The 
wheel has come full circle and the en- 
tire gains of the feminist movement are 
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in process of ruthless destruction. Hu- 
manitarianism itself is threatened. The 
violence of the reaction, entirely unfore- 
seen by liberal social thinkers, may itself 
be the fault of our own failure to assess 
at their proper value those forces in 
human nature and social organization 
that are essentially resistant to rapid 
change. The family pattern of the 
U.S.S.R. has recently been modified, thus 
disappointing the hopes of the extreme 
left wing in bourgeois countries. Even 
in England there may be observed 
signs of a restriction of the economic 
opportunities enjoyed by women. 

In these circumstances, it may well 
be asked whether at least some of the 
goals of feminism have not been mis- 
conceived. It is possible that we shall 
have to take measures to standardize 
the behavior of the sexes in ways di- 
rected to restore our lost capacity for 
biological survival. In discussing this 
prospect, however, we must not over- 
look the possibility that other social 
agencies besides feminism are responsi- 
ble for the impending eclipse of our 
culture; that the evolution of tendencies 
inherent in capitalist industrialism was 
the underlying cause of the character- 
istic form assumed by the feminist 
movement during the last century. 

If women have ceased to breed, it is 
not without the connivance and encour- 
agement of men. Secular forces not 
peculiar to one sex have led to the dis- 
avowal of the duty of parenthood. Is 
it necessary, to avoid a calamitous fall 
in the population, that we must rein- 
state the dominance of the male and 
revive the traditional forms of sex 
polarization, with their concomitants of 
a dual standard of morality and legal 
status and of inferior economic oppor- 
tunities for the child-bearing sex? The 
sociologist is beginning to realize that 
capitalist industrialism itself creates 
new values destructive of the homely 
and arduous enjoyments of family life; 
that competitive standards of living, a 
pecuniary canon of welfare and an 
emphasis on the ostentatious consump- 
tion of ephemeral commodities and serv- 


ices, bring into existence an ideology 
that disparages the less novel and sensa- 
tional, less additive and accumulative 
rewards of parenthood. 

An economic system that arose when 
men began to think seriously of the fu- 
ture has found its nemesis in a genera- 
tion that lives entirely in the present. 
The position can only get worse as the 
increasing age-composition of the popu- 
lation leads to an extension of the age 
of irresponsibility and a diversion of 
the resources of society to the mainte- 
nance and amusement of the elderly. 

A history of the achievements of fem- 
inism free from false sentiment and 
factual error has still to be written. 
The only significant improvement that 
feminism has effected in the larger des- 
tinies of mankind lies in the growth of 
humanitarianism. Otherwise there is 
hardly any realm of human activity 
which would have been very different 
from what it is, had there been no 
women movement. There is an uneasy 
feeling that woman has learned what is 
superficial in the behavior of man, 
rather than taken an equal share in his 
graver responsibilities ; that she has imi- 
tated his tricks instead of improving 
her own powers. She has modelled her- 
self upon the temporary standards of 
a leisure society without understanding 
the agencies which in the past were re- 
sponsible for its existence or the meas- 
ures that are necessary to ensure its 
continuance. 

The ability of women to profit by 
education, of the type originally devised 
for men only, has now been demon- 
strated beyond a doubt. Surveys em- 
ploying standardized mental tests show 
no reliable difference between the mean 
I.Q. of girls and boys subjected to the 
same educational routine. There is 
greater uncertainty concerning the post- 
pubertal ages. It is possible that the 
sexual metamorphosis in women induces 
endocrine rhythms that disable them 
from exercising the purely intellectual 
processes as unhampered as men. On 
the other hand, if parturition is avoided, 
as it is in the IT. S. A. by one-third of 
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all women, it is evident that they can 
pursue an occupation for as long a 
period and as efficiently as men. Even 
in the case of mothers, the hindrances 
to a professional or commercial career 
proceed more from difficulties in the 
organization of the home than from any 
physiological or psychological change 
that necessarily succeeds maternity. 

But the possession of a central nerv- 
ous system not potential!}" inferior to 
that of men and the ability to form 
learned reactions as easily as men, do 
not exhaust the issue. For example, 
the achievements of the human race in 
science, art and technics and in religion 
and philosophy do not depend exclu- 
sively on intellect as we are accustomed 
to define it. We do not know how far 
women resemble men in those aspects 
of behavior that we describe as temper- 
ament and character. If a generaliza- 
tion be permitted, it may be argued that 
women do not make good engineers, 
mechanics or inventors and that they 
do not excel in the non-literary arts, 
e.g. music, painting and plastics, film 
and play direction. They have pro- 
duced few administrators and politi- 
cians and play no part at all in the field 
of military organization. 

Where women have recently enjoyed 
approximately equal opj)ortunities with 
men, as in the case of the arts, we may 
assert with a fair degree of confidence 
that the observed inequalities probably 
arise from constitutional differences not 
easily amenable to environmental influ- 
ences. It is not true that the superior 
bodily strength of the male has ceased 
to be a significant factor in society. 
It excludes women from those heavy 
occupations, as yet imperfectly mecha- 
nised, on which the material fabric of 
our civilization still rests and from par- 
ticipation in what is still the most im- 
portant occupation of all, namely war- 
fare. 

It is clear, however, that women 
might make good industrial workers, if 
lighter metals were employed and elec- 
trolytic methods substituted for the 
heavier processes based on a coal and 


oil economy. We are undoubtedly mov- 
ing towards an epoch in which cellulose 
products, light metals and electricity 
will preponderate. The assertion that 
women cannot play an equal part in the 
social organization of the present time 
does not preclude their equality and 
even supremacy in a world of a differ- 
ent kind. When reactionaries argue 
that women can never be the equals of 
men, they really mean that they can- 
not surpass men in working the machin- 
ery of a society that has been shaped 
by men. 

A female-dominated world would in- 
evitably be a different sort of world, 
though no less a world of human beings, 
carrying on a characteristically human 
mode of existence and culture. It only 
weakens their case when feminists al- 
lege that there is nothing men com- 
monly do that women cannot also do. 
Such claims are more aggressive than 
any put forward by men, wlio have 
never thought that they could bear chil- 
dren. The whole discussion of this 
topic is vitiated by a thoroughly false 
conception of the meaning of sox equal- 
ity. The use of this metaphor in a 
naive arithmetical sense suggests by 
analogy that the relation symbolized is 
one of identity. 

On the contrary the proper balance 
of the sexes will be achieved when each 
sex is permitted to develop unhindered 
the specific powers which each can be 
shown, in free experiment, to possess. 
It is astonishing that few feminists are 
content to rest their case on the supreme 
importance of the child-bearing func- 
tion of women ; and that most regard 
it as the primary cause of their inferior 
status in the past. Imitating men, they 
have over-valued economic and intel- 
lectual processes and abdic4ited their 
biological function. Consequently a 
population crisis has arisen which, far 
from putting a scarcity value on the 
reproductive services of women, is much 
more likely to provoke a patriarchal 
reaction on the part of the still para- 
mount male. The fact that men have 
instigated and encouraged the social de- 
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velopments that have culminated in an 
ideology of infertility will not prevent 
them taking this revenge. 

Efforts by liberals to save what is 
valuable in the achievements of the last 
hundred years will, therefore, take at 
least three forms. First, they will have 
to undertake the reconstruction of the 
economic basis of society, which prob- 
ably lies at the root of the biological 
crisis. Second, they will have to wage 
a defensive war against those who seek 
to restore the traditional behavior 
norms for the sexes. Third, they will 
have to urge that public as well as pri- 
vate welfare demands the still further 
breaking down of many of the old sex- 
ual polarities. For example, it is clear 
that we must hold out inducements to 
maternity, some of which will no doubt 
have to be indirectly compulsory, in so 
far as propaganda in favor of child- 
bearing may play a vital part in the 
education of future generations of girl 
children. 

But maternity is not incompatible 
with a system of family life in which 
women, not men are dominant in cer- 
tain roles. In other words, the rein- 
statement of the family need not in- 
volve the subjection of women in every 
department of matrimony. Arrange- 
ments can be made for them to resume 
their occupations when their children 
have passed out of infancy and for find- 
ing them employment after their chil- 
dren have grown up and left the home. 
It may be possible to cultivate a less 
anxious outlook upon the tasks of 
parenthood, to apply theory more em- 
pirically in the upbringing of children, 
to lessen the violence of contemporary 
health and food fads, to cease cod- 
dling children and incorporate them 
in the economy of the home. 

Experience suggests that the divorce 
of sexual companionship from parent- 
hood made possible by contraception 
has not added as much to marital happi- 
ness as our radical forbears anticipated. 
If this is so, it has arisen not only from 
the frequent lack of children to consol- 
idate a very difficult pattern of mutual 


adjustment, where emotions and ideals 
are not often enough externalized and 
depersonalized, but also from a mis- 
taken belief that sexual freedom for 
women involves identity of behavior be- 
tween the sexes within the framework 
of the sexual union itself. Men have 
not yielded in their attempt to live up 
to the conventional pattern set for mas- 
culine behavior. Women have too often 
aimed at capturing that standard for 
themselves. It is highly doubtful if an 
intimate relationship involving only 
two persons can work smoothly unless 
it is recognized either that one member 
is everywhere dominant, or that each 
ought to lead the other in certain realms 
of activity. 

Unions of temperamental likes, 
whether the identity is constitutional 
or the product of socially imposed pat- 
terns, are rarely successful. It may 
well be that the ideal type of mating is 
not assortative but the marriage of com- 
plementaries. There is no reason why 
it should not be the female partner who 
displays those characteristics that we 
commonly associate with the mascu- 
linoid temperament. The Victorians re- 
garded all males as sadistic and females 
as invariably masochistic. We ought to 
recognize that there are already enough, 
and might be a great many more women 
who are sadists and men who arc 
masochists. With an increased diver- 
sity of marital structure and the liqui- 
dation of rigid sex antitheses should 
come more stable ways of emotional liv- 
ing and thus a lessened reluctance to 
embark on parenthood. 

Thus from the standpoints of both 
population policy and private welfare, a 
recognition of the non-specific nature 
of the distribution of temperamental 
traits between the sexes is a necessary 
condition of an enlightened sexiial sci- 
ence. The reinstatement of the family 
as the cell-unit of human society should 
not in the long run prove incompatible 
with the enhancement of individual 
freedom and a richer pattern of sexual 
and emotional relationships. On the 
other hand, those who stubbornly deny 
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the primary significance of maternity 
in the social role of women risk not only 
the revival of repellent male persecu- 
tion but the continuance of the human 
species itself. 
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STAEL, MADAME DE. anne loihse 

GERMAINE NECKER, BARONNE DE STAEL- 

HOLSTEiN (1766-1817), French author. 
Mme. de Stael was the daughter of Jac- 
ques Necker, the Swiss banker who be- 
came Louis XIV ’s Minister of Finance, 
and Mme. Necker whom, as Suzanne 
Gurchod, the Lausanne schoolmistress, 
Gibbon had jilted in obedience to his 
father. Born on April 2, 1766, she was 
brought up in her mother’s salon, and, 
though far from beautiful, was re- 
marked for her precocious intelligence, 
and flattered, by the philosophers and 
politicians who frequented it. Her 
marriage to the Baron de Stael-Hol- 
stein, the Swedish Ambassador to 
France, in 1786, was arranged by her 
father, without reference to her wishes, 
for the gratification of his political am- 
bitions, after an attempt to marry her 
to William Pitt had failed. 

She was not in love with him, and 
did not pretend to be. She was in love 
with General Guibert, who could not 
marry her because he already had a 
wife ; and a pessimistic comment on the 
marriage tie, obviously inspired by that 
affair, which we find in one of her 
earliest essays shows us in what spirit 
she entered upon married life: 

is the tie of all others in which it is 
least possible to obtain the romantic happiness 


of the heart. To keep the peace in this rela- 
tionship it is necessary to exercise a self- 
control and to make sacrifices which cause this 
kind of existence to approximate more nearly 
to the pleasures of virtue than to the joys of 
passion. * * 

Neither she nor her husband, how- 
ever, exercised the self-control or made 
the sacrifices here recommended as 
likely to be useful. M. de Stael had a 
mistress, a natural son, and a tempestu- 
ous affair with the popular actress, Mile. 
Clairon. Mme. de Stael had so many 
lovers that no list of them can be con- 
fidently presented as complete and no 
one has ever felt quite sure which, if 
any, of them was the father of her three 
children, Auguste, Albert, and Alber- 
tine. 

Narbonne, Talleyrand, Mathieu de 
Montmorency, and Benjamin Constant 
are the best known of those belonging 
to the early period. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, the American Ambassador, believed 
that he might, if he had wished, have 
been included in the number. But she 
did not change her lovers out of caprice, 
or regard the change as an end in itself. 
She looked upon it, rather, as a regret- 
table necessity, and a means to an end, 
that end being happiness — the right to 
happiness being, in her eyes, the most 
important of all women’s rights. 

Happiness in marriage was the ideal 
— for her unfortunately unattainable. 
Happiness in love was the next best 
thing, occasionally obtainable, though 
too often transitory. Renown whether 
in the literary or the political world, 
was only a pia-aller. ‘‘Fame,” she de- 
clared — it is, perhaps, the most famous 
of her sayings — “is only a splendid 
mourning for happiness.” 

Her lovers found her a good friend as 
well as a passionate mistress. She de- 
lighted to help them in their troubles 
and to push their fortunes in the world. 
She pushed Narbonne into the War Of- 
fice, Talleyrand into the Foreign Office, 
and Benjamin Constant into a seat in 
Parliament. But she was terribly pos- 
sessive and exigent, and, though not 
herself exclusive in her affections — for 
she is said to have distributed friend- 
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ship as the charitable societies dis- 
tribute coals and blankets — regarded 
«s her property, for the remainder of 
his life, any man who responded to her 
advances. 

Moreover her vision of life was a 
vision of Mme. de Stael surrounded by 
other people brought into the world to 
applaud while she gave performances 
and to make fair copies of her manu- 
scripts in their leisure hours. Conse- 
quently they nearly always tired of her 
before she tired of them, and she said, 
summing the matter up, towards the 
end of her life : ‘ ‘ I always loved my 

lovers more than they loved me in re- 
turn.” 

That was true even of her relations 
with Benjamin Constant, who seems to 
have loved her longer and more pas- 
sionately than any of the others, and 
who, in the end, married a woman for 
whom he really cared very little in 
order to escape from a liaison which 
had become a servitude, writing in his 
Journal Intimc: ‘‘What a mad passion 
it was that dominated me and ended by 
])laeing me under tlie domination of the 
most imperious creature in the world!” 
And also: ‘‘I am tired of the ‘man 
woman’ whose iron hand has held me 
enchained for ten years when I have 
with me a woman who is really a woman 
to intoxicate and enchant me.” 

It is in that story, indeed, as told in 
that unique j)sycho]ogical document, the 
Journal Intimc, that we find our most 
striking illustrations of Mme. de Stael’s 
imperious and ])ossessive temper and 
also of her pride in the celebrity which 
she had attained. She refused to marry 
Benjamin when ]\L de Stael’s death left 
her free to do so on the ground that her 
literary and political importance made 
it impossible for her to change her name 
without embarrassing and perplexing 
Europe; but she claimed the right, at 
the same time, to monopolise his atten- 
tions and forbid him to marry any one 
else. When he resented these humiliat- 
ing demands, she not only made a vio- 
lent scene, but sent her sons to 
remonstrate with him for treating their 


mother so badly, and their remon- 
strances took the form of challenges to 
duels which he was wise enough to de- 
cline. 

When she did take a second husband 
— a handsome young fire-eater named 
Eocca — ^she insisted that the marriage 
should be a secret one, that the child 
born of it should be boarded out and 
brought up in ignorance of his relation- 
ship to her, and that Eocca should at- 
tend her, wherever she went, in the 
character of lover. “Monsieur L’Am- 
ant” is Byron’s description of him. 
He had to be kept in the background 
when she came to England and figured 
as the lion of a London season, and he 
did not dare to raise any objection when 
she tried, unsuccessfully as it happened, 
to persuade Benjamin Constant to re^ 
turn to her, writing: 

Benjamin, you have destroyed my life. 
For ten years no day has gone by without my 
suffering on your account. How I loved you! 
Let us leave all that alone, as it is so cruel— 
and yet I shall never be able to forgive you, 
as I have never ceased to suffer. Our life 
is as a house built on the sand and full of 
weariness — nothing but sorrow endures. 

It is an amazing emotional situation. 
Presented in a novel it would be derided 
as incredible even by those who recog- 
nise the type of woman delineated and 
exaggerated. One takes notice of it 
here, not only because it really oc- 
curred, but because it appears as the 
emotional setting of the life of a woman 
of both political and literary distinc- 
tion — a woman who, if things had 
fallen out a little differently, would, no 
doubt, have spoken of love as a splendid 
mourning for fame instead of depreciat- 
ing fame as a splendid mourning for 
happiness. 

She was, indeed, notorious rather 
than famous, owing more of her renown 
to her eccentricities than to her achieve- 
ments — eccentricities which her great 
wealth helped to make conspicuous. 
Her influence as a saloniere was short- 
lived and limited and directed to the 
promotion of the interests of individ- 
uals rather than to the modification of 
policies. Her so-called “dueP' with 
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Napoleon was far from having the im- 
portance which she herself attached to 
it. She was, in his eyes, not a formid- 
able enemy, but a nuisance to be kept 
out of the way. 

It is only as a woman of letters that 
she really counts, and she counts as a 
woman of letters only in so far as her 
writings were manifestoes of those new 
views of the relations of the sexes which 
one associates with the Romantic Move- 
ment. As a critic of Italian art and an 
exponent of German philosof)hy she did 
little more than reproduce, with senti- 
mental additions, what she had been 
told by her sons’ tutor Schlegel, prefac- 
ing Kant’s metaphysical generalisa- 
tions with the sentimental qualification, 
Pour les amen ncnsibifn, and interpolat- 
ing in the midst of them a sentimental 
section headed: “De 1 ’Amour dans le 
Mariage. ” It is only in her novels — 
Delphine and Corinne — that she speaks 
throughout for herself. 

Both novels were popular ; but neither 
of them, judged merely as a work of 
fiction, is very good. Their importance 
is as essays in self-portraiture — DeU 
phine depicting Mme. de Stael as she 
would have liked to see herself, and 
Corinne portraying her as she actually 
was — and as expositions of her doctrine 
that every woman, however unhappily 
married, is entitled to find happiness in 
love, even if some man has to sacrifice 
his career, and his wife, as Benjamin 
Constant was called upon to do, in order 
to provide her with it. 

But she did not, except in her writ- 
ings, preach that doctrine quite con- 
sistently or always allow others the 
liberty which she claimed for herself. 
Her family pride and her social i)osi- 
tion sometimes prevented her from do- 
ing so in her later years, as is attested 
in a little character sketch of her, found 
among Benjamin Constant’s papers, 
which describes her as a woman who al- 
ways does what she wishes to do, and 
always believes that whatever she 
wishes to do must be right, and can be 
supported by first principles divinely 
sanctioned. 


DE—8TEATOPYGA 

''If she is in love, he writes, "and if the 
object of her love has a will that opposes her 
OW'D, and speaks of the claims of his family 
and his duties, or asserts any other title to 
independence, partial or complete, permanent 
or transitory, then nothing is more beautiful 
than to hear Mme. do Staiil talk with all the 
energy of the Nouvelle Heloise of the com- 
munion of souls, of devotion, which is the sa- 
cred duty of every superior nature, of happi- 
ness, and of the sacro-sanctity of two existences 
indissolubly linked together." 

"Is she, on the other hand," he continues, 
"a mother, and does one of her children pre- 
fer the enthusiasm of an absorbing passion 
to the obedience which she claims? Then 
nothing is more sublime than the picture which 
she draws of the duties of filial piety, the 
rights of a mother, and the necessity of a 
young man^s disengaging himself from frivol- 
ous affections in order to ent(‘r upon an honor- 
able career; for every man owes an account 
to Providence for the faculties which Provi- 
dence has given him, and woe upon him who 
thinks that he can live for love. In all that 
Mme. de SU»el is not an egoist ; for she does 
not mean to be one, and morality is a matter 
of conscience." 

He spoke, no doubt, the more feel- 
ingly because Mme. de Stael ’s insistence 
that he should give her hai)piness in 
love without regard to his wife’s claim 
on his affection had been a formidable 
obstruction to his own pursuit of politi- 
cal advancement which he did not, in 
fact, succeed in obtaining until after 
her death. F. G. 

STEATOPYGA, excessive fatness of 
the buttocks, a characteristic of certain 
Africans, j)articularly Hottentot women. 
The first known representation of a 
woman, the limestone statuette of a pale- 
olithic woman, dating back about 22,000 
B.C., found in the loess of the Aurigna- 
cian period, and known as the Venus of 
Willendorf, should be compared with the 
living Hottentot Venus of to-day, since 
both illustrate the primitive man’s 
penchant for fleshiness in his females. 
The primitive woman holding the bison- 
horn, known as the Venus of Laussel, 
found in a rock-shelter in the Dorgogne, 
likewise shows the invariable fat-but- 
tocked condition. Primitive man him- 
self is depicted as straight and slender, 
but he liked his women round, and thus 
the pendulous breasts and overdevelop- 
ment of the buttocks were due not only 
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to too much cave-life and too much meat, 
but to selection. 

Charles Darwin {Descent of Man, 1871, xix) : 
is well known that with many Hottentot 
women the posterior part of the body projects 
in a w’onderf ul manner ; they are steatopygous ; 
and Sir Andrew Smith is certain that this pe- 
culiarity is greatly admired by the men. He 
once saw a woman who was considered a beauty, 
and she was so immensely developed behind, 
that when seated on level ground she could 
not rise, and had to push herself along until 
she came to a slope. Some of the women in 
various negro tribes have the same peculiarity; 
and, according to Burton, the Somal men are 
said to choose their wives by ranging them in 
a line, and by picking her out who projects 
farthest a iergo. * * 

STERILIZATION, HUMAN. Of the 

125.000. 000 people in our country, over 

25.000. 000 are socially maladjusted or 
unadjusted. These people include the 
mentally diseased, such as the manics 
and the dementia praacoxes; the de- 
pendents such as the unemployed, the 
deaf, the deformed and the blind; the 
delinquents such as the wayward and 
the criminals ; the mentally deficient 
such as the morons and the idiots; the 
degenerates such as the sadists and drug 
fiends; and the infectious such as the 
tuberculous and the syphilitics. 

What is the cause of this social pathol- 
ogy? There are those who contend that 
our complicated order of society condi- 
tions this wastage of mankind. On the 
one hand, there are those who contend 
that many of these classes of social un- 
fits have inherited their insufficiencies 
and are thus condemned to social per- 
dition. We do not deny either the in- 
fluence of environment or inheritance 
in the development of the human per- 
sonality, but we cannot agree with the 
exaggerated claims of both environ- 
mentalists and hereditists. Many prop- 
agandists have prostituted what very 
scant scientific knowledge we have of 
human heredity and eugenics to justify 
ancestor worship, race superiority, snob- 
bery, class distinction, intellectual aris- 
tocracy and race prejudice. The science 
of eugenics warrants no such conclu- 
sions. Its future is promising, but at 
present it needs debunking; it needs 


more research and less propaganda. 
Until that time, those scientists, who are 
much too certain of the hereditability of 
many of our social ills, should hold in 
abeyance their elaborate schemes of im- 
migration regulation, birth control, re- 
strictive marriage legislation, state 
infanticide, and human sterilization leg- 
islation. 

Human sterilization is distinctly a 
eugenic and therapeutic agency, in- 
tended to improve the quality of the 
race and the health of the individual. 
The question as to whether the indi- 
viduaUs mental or physical health is 
improved by sterilization still remains 
mooted. More sound biologic knowledge 
for such a drastic program is still want- 
ing and much of our existing biologic 
knowledge needs correcting. It is not 
true that celebrated individuals neces- 
sarily beget celebrated offspring. It is 
not true that idiotic individuals neces- 
sarily beget idiotic children. It is not 
true that the Jukes and the Kallikaks 
beget only criminal and idiotic children. 
It is not true that the Edwards family 
begets only superior children. It is not 
true that a mental trait, like high in- 
telligence or idiocy, is transmissible in 
accordance with the Mendelian theory. 
It is not true that there are more chil- 
dren in the families in which both par- 
ents are idiots or feebleminded than in 
which both parents are normal mentally. 

However, the legality of our recent 
human sterilization legislation is defi- 
nitely established. Unfortunately, it is 
predicated on insufficient and at times 
incorrect biologic knowledge. These 
laws should therefore be suspended in 
many cases until we have better biologic 
and hereditary justification. At least 
we should be certain of the hereditabil- 
ity of the ailment of the persons we are 
about to sterilize. 

Twenty-seven states may legally prac- 
tise human sterilization surgery in the 
United States to-day. Sixty-six differ- 
ent human sterilization laws have been 
enacted since the legal inception of the 
movement in our country in Indiana in 
1907. The first human sterilization act 
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was introduced in 1897 in the Michigan 
legislature but it failed to be enacted. 
About 20,063 individuals have already 
been sterilized under the onus of this 
legislation. Many more individuals 
have been sterilized but these cases have 
not been recorded for fear of legal com- 
plications. 

The United States is the pioneer in 
this movement and she is to-day the 
foremost champion and advocate of the 
cause in the world. In 1928 the prov- 
ince of Alberta in Canada, in 1929 Den- 
mark, Finland, and the canton of Vaud 
in Switzerland, in 1932 the state of 
Vera Cruz in Mexico, and in 1933 Ger- 
many espoused the cause. These foreign 
governments are the only other govern- 
ments that have adopted this legisla- 
tion. England, Nor\vay, Sweden, and 
Western Australia are seriously consid- 
ering adopting this social therapeutic 
agent at the present time. 

The judicial history of human sterili- 
zation in the courts of the United States 
is interesting. Under the barrage of 
criticisms of religionists, humanitarians, 
and legalists, this legislation has run the 
gauntlet of the higher courts of the 
states. On eight ditferent occasions, the 
respective state human sterilization laws 
were declared unconstitutional because 
they violated the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal constitution in that 
they denied '‘due process of law'^ and 
“equal protection of the laws’’ to all 
classes of people, and because the sur- 
gical operation was “a cruel and un- 
usual punishment” and therefore 
constituted a violation of the state con- 
stitution. 

In eleven instances the constitution- 
ality of the acts was upheld. Esj)ecially 
has this been true since the eventful 
Buck V. Bell decision of May 2, 1927 in 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
court held unequivocally that the Vir- 
ginia state law, authorizing the sterili- 
zation of mental defectives and others, 
under careful safeguards, is not void 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal constitution since Carrie 
Buck was given an adequate trial and 


that she was not discriminated against 
arbitrarily as over against similar 
hereditary idiots at liberty. The early 
sterilization operations were usually cas- 
trations or the corresponding ovari- 
otomies and hence the early court 
decisions declared them to be “ cruel and 
unusual punishments” and therefore 
illegal. With the advent of vasectomy 
and salpingectomy, this legal difficulty 
is eliminated. Vasectomy is a simple 
minor operation which provides for the 
cutting and the ligating (tying off) of 
both sperm ducts, thus preventing the 
emission of the sperm. Salpingectomy 
is a similar operation, except that both 
oviducts are cut and ligated, thus pre- 
venting the entrance of the ova into the 
womb. Surgeons have not been suc- 
cessful in making either operation re- 
versible. Patients experience as little 
pain as if they had a tooth extracted 
and convalesce completely in several 
days. By virtue of this Federal Su- 
preme Court decision, many new hu- 
man sterilization laws were enacted. 

The dependents, such as the unem- 
ployed, the deaf, the deformed and the 
blind ; the delinquents, such as the way- 
ward and the criminals; tlie degenerates, 
such as the sadists and the drug fiends; 
and the infectious, such as the tubercu- 
lars, the syphilitics, and the lepers 
need not engage our attention. JMost 
eugenists are in accord that their in- 
sufficiencies, per se, have been largely 
acquired or learned rather than inher- 
ited and that these unfortunates should 
not be subject to coercive human sterili- 
zation. It is in regard to the two 
chronic and malignant groups of pa- 
tients, that is, the mentally diseased, 
such as the manics and the dementia 
praecoxes, and the mentally deficient, 
such as the morons and the idiots, that 
there is considerable controversy con- 
cerning their causes. The question is 
still mooted. Its solution is funda- 
mental to any constructive program for 
human sterilization. Yet most of the 
sterilization patients have been from 
these two categories. 

More eugenists are in agreement that 
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psychoses or mental diseases are ac- 
quired rather than inherited but the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is in favor of the 
theory that the mental deficiencies are 
inherited. Nevertheleas, the answer to 
the problem of the hereditability of the 
mental deficiencies is still conjectural. 
The psychotics or the mentally diseased 
have few children because they are com- 
paratively short-lived, and they lack sex- 
ual attraction. The perniciousness of it 
all is that most of the psychotics are 
born of normal or apparently normal 
parents who are latent carriers of men- 
tal disease. Here, too, the menace to 
society is not the obviously mental de- 
ficient but the individual who is a latent 
carrier of mental deficiency in his or 
her germplasm. In recent years experi- 
mentalists, especially educationists, have 
been busily eng:a"ed trying to establish 
the relative imj)ortance of the roles of 
nature and nurture in both low intelli- 
gence and high intelligence, but in vain. 
If anything, the controversy to-day is 
further from solution than it ever was, 
especially with the advent of behavior- 
istic psychology and its emphasis upon 
environment as a factor in intelligence. 

As for the therapeutic value of the 
human sterilization surgery of vasec- 
tomy or salj)ingectomy, the literature is 
meagre, cursory and frequently preju- 
dicial. The California studies would 
seem to lead to the conclusion that the 
sterilization surgeries of vasectomy or 
salpingectomy do not unsex the patients 
or noticeably change their sex lives, and 
improve their health. Other reports 
would lead to a contrary conclusion. In 
a California study, it was found that 
about one third of the married people 
who were sterilized were unhappy for 
various reasons. This proportion would 
have been perhaps larger among men- 
tally normal people. 

Of the various classes of socially in- 
adequate people who are subject to the 
human sterilization legislation of the 
present, the feebleminded, the idiots, 
the insane, the epileptics and the im- 
beciles are most frequently included. It 
should be so since these classes of men- 
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tal ailments display the greatest proof 
of inheritance, though perhaps not al- 
together conclusively. Yet other classes 
of people, such as prostitutes, convicts 
of at least two felonies, drug fiends and 
sodomists are subject to compulsory 
sterilization, though, in accordance with 
the better scientific information, these 
people suffer from ailments that are 
acquired and that may well be cured or 
arrested during their lifetimes. It 
might be mentioned that these classes of 
people are rarely included. 

The execution of the various human 
sterilization laws reveals a glaring dis- 
crepancy between science and fact. In 
15 states reporting, 6,246 compulsory 
sterilization operations were performed 
on insane persons, 2,938 on feeble- 
minded persons, 55 on persons suffer- 
ing from epilepsy, 16 on criminals and 
5 on those suffering from nervous dis- 
orders. About twice as many opera- 
tions were performed on the insane as 
on the feebleminded. Yet, all eugen- 
ists would agree that feeble-mindedness 
is much more hereditary than insanity 
and criminality. The number of oper- 
ations on the feebleminded should have 
exceeded that of the insane. 

Only the statutes of California, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, and Maine provide for the 
sterilization of inmates of institutions 
who are about to be paroled or dis- 
charged. All other sterilization acts 
make no such provision. Unless the 
sterilization operation has a therapeutic 
effect on the patient, there seems to be 
no justification for the operation. Its 
therapeutic value, as already indicated, 
is conjectural. Unless we can restore 
these sterilized people to society, why 
sterilize them? The eugenic justification 
for the sterilization of custodial inmates 
is not tenable. 

What seems even more unreasonable 
is the fact that the sterilization acts 
apply primarily to mental patients in 
institutions w^hen the alleged menace to 
society is the presence of these mental 
patients at large. Only Delaware, Iowa, 
Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
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North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Vermont and Indiana statutes provide 
for the sterilization of their selected dys- 
genics at large. Of course, it is, as a 
practical proposition, difficult to reach 
these people at liberty. Nevertheless, 
state agencies ought to be established in 
order to bring them into the pale of the 
law. 

In several institutions for the insane 
in California, there were about 1000 in- 
stitutionalized insane in the year 1927 
suffering from dementia prsecox and 
manic-depressiveness. After two years 
of institutionalization subsequent to the 
performance of the sterilizations, 67 per 
cent of the males and 79 per cent of the 
females, of those sterilized insane in- 
mates who were studied, were still in- 
stitutionalized. In a study of 605 case 
histories of the feeble-minded in the 
same state, 34 per cent of the males and 
28 per cent of the females were still in- 
stitutionalized. Advocates of human 
sterilization urge in behalf of the cause 
that it is not only an agency for race 
betterment but that its therapeutic value 
is so great that many of these people 
can be restored to society successfully 
and with impunity. These California 
studies are adduced to bear out this 
contention. Is the successful return to 
society of the feeble-minded patient due 
to the effects of the surgery or due to 
the conditioning, the vocational train- 
ing and the psychotherapy the patient 
received in the institution ? The results 
of Femald, Mathews, Potter, McCollis- 
ter and Bernstein, with their psycho- 
therapy, occupational therapy, medica- 
tion, diet and the like, have been equally 
as good as those in California, Their 
patients are paroled or discharged 
whenever they show the proper emo- 
tional and mental constitution, which 
condition may really be the funda- 
mental cause for the successful return 
of the sterilized or non-sterilized men- 
tal patients to society. The question of 
the eugenics of mental traits needs more 
research than speculation. 

The states of our country which have 
human sterilization laws (December, 


1934) in the order in which their first 
laws were enacted are: Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Washington, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Delaware, Montana, Virginia, 
Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, Utah, Missis- 
sippi, Arizona, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa and Vermont. 

At one time the states of Nevada, New 
Jersey and New York had human sterili- 
zation laws, but not now. 

GENERAL SURVEY: For a general survey of 
the problem of human sterilization in its 
eugenic, biologic, social, historical, legal, ju- 
dicial, surgical, and therapeutic aspects, con- 
sult Human Sterilisation (1932) by J. H. 
Landman; Eugeuical Sterilisatum in the 
United States (1922) and Eupenical Steriliza- 
tion (1926) by H. H. Laughlin ; and Sterilisa- 
tion for Human Betterment by E. Gosney and 
P. Popenoe. — eugenics: E. M. East, Hered- 
ity and Human Affairs (1927), and Manlind 
at the Crossroads (1923) ; M. Grant, Passing 
of the Great Eaoe (1921); A. E. Wiggam, 
Fruit of the Family Tree (1924), and New 
Decalogue of Science (1923). — frequency of 
mental AILMENTS: Government Printing 

Office, Feebleminded and Kpilepties in State 
Institutions, 1926 and 1927 (1931) ; Feeble- 
minded and EpileptU's in State Institutions, 
1928 (1931); Mental Patients in State Hos- 
pitals, 1926 and 1927 (1930) ; Patients in 
Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1923 (1926). 

NATURE OF MENTAL AILMENTS: S. E. Jelliffe, 

and W. A. White, Diseases of the Nervous 
System (1929); Association for Keseurch in 
Nervous and Mental Disease, Heredity in 

Nervous and Mental Disease (1926) ; W. 

Healy, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct 
(1917); A. Myerson, Inheritance of Mental 
Diseases (1925). — surgery: R. L. Dickinson, 
Sterilization without Unsexing (1929), Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
373-79. J. H. L. 

STERILIZATION LAW OF VIR- 
GINIA. Heredity has been designated 
as the etiological factor in from 60 to 
80 per cent of the cases of insanity, 
feeble-mindedness and epilepsy ; and 
millions of dollars have been and arc 
being spent to provide treatment for 
these diseases with the same result : the 
insane and epileptic will not stay cured, 
but are returned from furlough or dis- 
charge, leaving children behind to con- 
tinue the blight on the human race. 
Although in all ages the curse of a bad 
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inheritance was recognized, it remained 
for Dr. Harry Sharp of Indiana in 1899 
to teach and demonstrate the practical 
method of preventing the reproduction 
of the unfit by the unfit by vasectomy 
and salpingectomy. 

It is indeed surprising that this pro- 
cedure could have remained so long un- 
thought of and unpractised, when to- 
day it seems the only feasible way to 
improve the mentality of our race. Like 
Jenner’s vaccination, sterilization had 
and still has its enemies, and is attacked 
by some as criminal, yet it is the sole 
practical solution of the problem of the 
betterment of the human race. No per- 
son unable to support himself on ac- 
count of his inherited mental condition 
has a right to be born. 

The present writer was the first in the 
State of Virginia, so far as he can learn, 
to recommend sexual sterilization in se- 
lected cases. This recommendation was 
made, timidly, as a prophylactic meas- 
ure in the annual report of the Western 
State Hospital (1908), and more boldly 
in the 1909 annual report of that insti- 
tution. In the report for 1911 the 
writer again recommended sterilization 
of weaklings and the unfit by some legal 
process. The State was at that time 
spending $500,000 annually for the care 
of her insane, epileptics and feeble- 
minded. 

This same year (1911) A. S. Priddy, Super- 
intendent State Colony for Epileptics and 
Feeble-Minded, in his annual report wrote: 
‘'Therefore, it seems not inopportune to call 
the attention of our law makers to the con- 
sideration of the application of legalized 
eugenics for the prevention of this growing 
blight on our population, by restricting the 
marriage of epileptics, the insane, feeble- 
minded and confirmed alcoholics, and also to 
give thought to the practicability of a law 
permitting the sterilization of inmates of our 
eleemosynary and penal institutions in such 
cases as is deemed proper and as provided for 
and in practice under the laws of Indiana and 
other States.'^ 

Reference was again made by Dr. Priddy to 
this subject in his annual reports of 1913, 
1915, 1916 and 1922. Quoting from his an- 
nual report for 1916: “Under the authority 
given the Board by the recent act of the 
General Assembly we have sterilized twenty 


young, high-grade, feeble-minded women of 
the moron type, whose mental deficiency did 
not render them unfit for earning their own 
living when placed under the control of the 
proper person. We have sterilized, under 
order of the Board, four males showing 
vicious and dangerous tendencies. “ 

In the same report. Dr. Priddy stated : “In 
nearly all of these operations diseased condi- 
tions were found, for the relief of which alone 
the operations were justified. “ 

There was no specific act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to authorize these opera- 
tions. They were performed on the 
broad and liberal interpretation of one 
of its acts by the Board of Directors 
and Dr. Priddy, the Superintendent. 
The Act ordered necessary medical and 
surgical treatment for the inmates. 
Continuing to operate on this indefinite 
authority. Dr. Priddy was sued for 
$5,000 damages. He won on the ground 
that a diseased condition necessitated 
the operation. 

In 1912, Dr. W. F. Drewry, Superintendent 
Central State Hospital, in his annual report 
speaks of the chief causes of insanity and 
mentions sterilization among the preventive 
measures. In his report for 1913 he states: 

‘ ‘ Among the progressive steps in preventive 
measures that should be taken are segregation 
of defectives and epileptics, and sterilization 
of certain defective classes. “ Again, in his 
report for 1917, Dr. Drewry, in speaking of 
eradicating the causative factors, states : 
“Conservative sterilization and adequate pro- 
vision for the feeble-minded and epileptic 
would simplify the problem. “ (In later re- 
ports (1922-23), referring to measures for 
checking the propagation of the unfit, he says: 
“Sterilization in many cases of the mentally 
afflicted should be legalized. “ 

In his annual report of 1915, in 
recommending sterilization as a cheap 
and effective method of prevention, the 
writer suggested that a board of physi- 
cians be created to examine cases and 
decide when operation was necessary; 
that the procedure be made compul- 
sory; and that an educational program 
be inaugurated. In an effort to start an 
educational program I wrote a pamphlet 
on heredity and sterilization, but the 
State Board of Health refused to pub- 
lish it, in full, as sterilization was 
thought to be too radical. 
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In my annual report for 1919, I recom- 
mended a statute forbidding marriage between 
individuals with bad heredity, and recom- 
mended sterilization in selected cases w’ith pro- 
tection for those who operate, pointing out 
that sterilization wdth discretion would lift 
many burdens from both home and State. 

In the 1920 report I again made a plea for 
legalized steriliziition, stating that according to 
Mendel’s Law the mentally unfit are as much 
manufactured articles as plows and harrows, 
and recommended that a statute providing a 
due process of laAV be passe<l, so that the 
operation could be performed. With the hope 
of aiding this important piece of legislation 
I even wrote a poem on the subject (Mendel *s 
Law, Report of the Western State Hospital, 
1920, p. 13). 

Dr. A. S. Priddy, who had served in 
the Virginia State Legislature prior to 
being elected to the siiperintendency of 
the Virginia State Epileptic Colony at 
Lynchburg, gave valuable assistance in 
getting the Sterilization Law of Vir- 
ginia passed. In 1920 he became active 
in behalf of this measure ; at a meeting 
of the General Board of State Hospitals, 
with the Superintendents of the State 
Hospitals and Governor E. Lee Trinkle, 
Dr. Priddy and the present writer were 
ordered to prepare a bill for the sterili- 
zation of the unfit. Dr. W. F. Drewry, 
at that time superintendent of the 
Central State Hospital, opposed the 
move before the legislative committee 
on the ground that the citizens were not 
ready for such a radical measure. We 
prepared the bill and it was presented 
before the legislative committee of the 
House by Dr. Peter Winston, member 
from Prince Edward County. 

We were rewarded for our trouble by 
one vote (Dr. Winston’s), and were 
laughed at by the law-makers who sug- 
gested they might fall victim to their 
own legislation. Ridicule is often an 
effective weapon; but this time it did 
not kill, it only postponed, the passage 
of the Sterilization Law. 

According to an estimate made by the 
method of Professor Laughlin of the Eugenics 
Record Office we had in 1924 in the State of 
Virginia 15,000 feeble-minded, 9000 insane, 
and 600 epileptics. Goaded on by these statis- 
tics, Dr. Priddy and I determined to make 
another effort towards legalizing sterilization 
of the unfit of our State. 


This time we carried our troubles to 
Senator A. E. Strode of Lynchburg 
who drew up Virginia’s present Sterili- 
zation Law. When this bill came before 
the House Committee Dr. Priddy and 
I appeared before the committee and 
plead for its passage. Dr. H. C. Henry, 
then Superintendent of Central State 
Hospital, was present and sympathetic. 
It was introduced into the Senate by 
Honorable Marshall Booker of Halifax 
County and supported by Governor E. 
Lee Trinkle, with the result that the bill 
was passed almost unanimously by both 
Houses. 

Our Virginia law is both humane and 
economical, and is destined to save mil- 
lions in dollars and more in accidents, 
crimes, disgrace, suffering and poverty 
and eventually to raise our standard of 
intelligence. Under the Virginia Law 
the sterilized individual can go out into 
the world, marry and live his sexual life 
with no danger of adding to the burdens 
of society or of lowering the intelligence 
of the nation. 

Upon Dr. Priddy ’s decease. Dr. J. H. 
Bell was elected superintendent of the 
State Epileptic Colony, and became an 
enthusiastic champion of the steriliza- 
tion law. We cannot estimate too highly 
his work for this great measure. The 
Virginia law on sexual sterilization was 
the first sterilization law to stand the 
te.st of the United States Court of Aj)- 
peals in the celebrated case of Buck 
against Bell. 

In 1924 this case, then Buck against 
Priddy, was submitted by Dr. Priddy to 
the Circuit Court of Amherest County, 
Judge Gordon sitting. Dr. Priddy and 
I were the only physicians testifying in 
this tribunal. Prom this court it was 
appealed to the Court of Appeals of 
Virginia and then to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, in handing 
down the decision of the United States Court, 
said in part: *‘We have seen more than once 
that the State may call upon the best of its 
citizens for their lives; it would be strange 
indeed if we could not call upon those who 
already sap the strength of the State for those 
lesser sacrifices often not felt to be such by 
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those concerned. In order to protect us from 
being swamped by incompetents, it is better 
for all the world, instead of waiting to execute 
degenerate offspring for crimes or let them 
starve for their imbecility, if society can pre- 
vent those who are manifestly unfit for con- 
tinuing their kind. The princii)le that sustains 
compulsory vaccination is broad enough to 
cover cutting the Fallopian tubes. Three gen- 
erations of imbeciles arc enough 

This law, passed March 20, 1924, re- 
quires each patient before sterilized to 
be adjudicated insane, epileptic or 
feeble-minded by a commission com- 
posed of two physicians and one Justice 
of the Peace. The Superintendent of 
one of the State Hospitals must receive 
the patient and certify, in his opinion, 
that the patient condition is caused by 
h(‘redity, and can be transmitted to his 
offspring. He must present him to the 
Special Board of Directors of the Hos- 
pital. A guardian must be appointed 
by the Court, and the patient and his 
parents or next of kin must be notified 
if the Special Board decides upon 
sterilization. 

After 30 days the parents of the pa- 
tients or next of kin and the guardian 
are notified again. If they wish to con- 
test his sterilization tliey must appeal to 
the court within 30 more days. If no 
objections are made, after 30 days the 
guardian and friends and relatives have 
lost their day in court, and the opera- 
tion is performed. The officers of the 
various State Hospitals cannot be sued 
for damages after going through this 
procedure. The law directs salpingec- 
tomy in the female and vasectomy in the 
male. These operations make the woman 
safe from pelvic cellulitis and salpin- 
gitis, and the man from orchitis. 

In Virginia we have sterilized, to 
January 1, 1935, in round numbers, 
2000 — about Yio of all legal steriliza- 
tions in the United States. Esti- 
mating each patient would have fifty 
descendants in five generations we will 
have eliminated in that period 100,000 
more or less defective possibilities from 
our State. 

J. S. De. 


STERILIZATION OF PRISONERS. 

During the past year (1935) there has 
developed among a number of the pris- 
oners at the California State Prison at 
San Quentin a desire to have vasectomy 
performed upon them. Some state that 
they have looked at the matter in a 
philosophical manner, realize that there 
may be something lacking in their make- 
up, and that they do not want any of 
their bad qualities to be transmitted to 
their offspring. Others have read con- 
siderable about the so-called ‘‘Steinach 
operation^’ w^hich leads them to believe 
that their health in general will be bene- 
fited. Others have requested steriliza- 
tion to be performed merely to follow 
the example of some of the other pris- 
oners. 

During the year 1933 the operation 
was performed upon twenty prisoners; 
during 1934, upon thirty-one; while 
during the year 1935 to May 1st, 
twenty -three prisoners have been steri- 
lized. 

The operation itself is quite simple. 
With local anesthesia the scrotum is in- 
cised, the vas is held in position by towel 
clamps, hemostats, or tissue forceps, 
crushed, severed, and returned to the 
scrotum. The skin is closed with one 
catgut suture. The patient returns im- 
mediately to his work. Hospitalization 
is not necessary. All of these men are 
required to sign a request for this opera- 
tion. 

The laws of the State of California 
do not provide for asexualization except 
in very extreme cases. The California 
Statutes of 1913, Act 539, provide as 
follows : 

‘‘Section 2. Whenever in the opinion of the 
resident physician of any state prison it will 
be beneficial and conducive to the benefit of 
the physical, mental or moral condition of any 
recidivist lawfully confined in such state 
prison, to be asexualized, then such physician 
shall call in consultation the general superin- 
tendent of the state hospitals and the secretary 
of the State Board of Health, and they shall 
jointly examine into the particulars of the 
case with the said resident physician, and if in 
their opinion or the opinion of any two of 
them asexualization will be beneficial to such 
recidivist, they may perform the same; pro- 
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vided that such operation shall not be per- 
formed unless the recidivist has been committed 
to a state prison in this or some other state 
or country at least two times for rape, assault 
with intent to commit rape, or seduction, or 
at least three times for any other crime or 
crimes, and shall have given evidence while an 

and, provided, further, that in the case of 
convicts senttuiced to state j)riaon for life, who 
exhibit continued evidence of moral and sexual 
depravity, the right to asexualize them, as 
provided in this section, shall apply whether 
they shall have been inmates of a state prison 
in this or any other country or state more 
than one time or not ; provided, further, that 
nothing in this act shall apply or refer to any 
voluntary patient confined or kept in any state 
hospital of his state.’’ 

It can readily be seen that this section 
is ineffective. No case comes within its 
scope. It has never been applied at this 
prison. 

Section 645 of the Penal Code pro- 
vides as follows: 

* * Whenever any person shall be adjudged 
guilty of carnal abuse of a female person un- 
der the age of ten years, the court may, in 
addition to such other punishment or confine- 
ment as may be imposed, direct an operation 
to be performed upon such person, for the 
prevention of procreation.” 

But in this statute the matter of con- 
stitutionality has been brought up. It 
is contended that vasectomy is uncon- 
stitutional in that an operation for the 
prevention of procreation is a cruel pun- 
ishment, prohibited by an article of the 
state constitution which directs that 
'‘excessive bail shall not be required, ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel punish- 
ment inflicted.’’ Be that as it may, this 
statute has not been enforced in (Cali- 
fornia. No operations for asexualiza- 
tion of criminals have been ordered or 
authorized at the State Prison in the 
past twenty-two years. 

Sterilization of the feeble minded and 
insane is carried out quite extensively 
in the homes for the feeble minded and 
hospitals for the in.sane in California. 
To do this procedure the consent of the 
guardian is usually required. 

It can be conceded that sterilization 
of the habitual criminal would be de- 


sirable in many cases, but it would be a 
difficult matter to determine to just 
what cases this should be applied. The 
ordinary criminal is not as a rule a 
family man. The procreation of chil- 
dren is one of his least desires. With 

dental. Again, it must be realized that 
not every man who is convicted of a 
felony has a bad mental taint. Should 
sterilization of prisoners come into 
effect, great care would necessarily have 
to be used in selecting the proper ones 
for this procedure. L. L. S. 

STOLA, or STOLE, the outer tunic of 
the Roman woman, worn over the inner 
tunic or chemise; the stola reached to 
the feet, and was fastened around the 
body by a girdle; over the stola W'as 
draped the wrap or palla. As the stola 
was the characteristic garment of the 
Roman matron, corresponding to the 
toga of the Roman male, courtezans and 
women divorced for adultery (m ad\Uie- 
rio deprehcnaav) WTre not ]>ermitted to 
wear it. Such women could wear only 
the toga, which wms a mark of infamy in 
a woman and a mark of distinction in a 
man. 

Thus Martial’s matrisque togatae (vi, 4) 
means ”of a harlot mother.” In another e])i- 
gram he asks (i, .H;") ; “Who brings garments 
into Flora ’s festival, ami permits j)roHtitute8 
the modesty of the stole?” Also (ii, 3P): 
“You present a notorious adulteress with sear- 
let and vdolet dresses. Do you want to give her 
the present she has deserved? Send her a 
toga. ’ ' 

STRABISMUS, or SQUINT, an inco- 
ordination due to lack of parallelism of 
the visual axes of the eyes ; if one or both 
eyes turn inward, the condition is popu- 
larly termed cross-fjjed. Squint, which 
is usually regarded as a disfigurement, 
may act as a sexual lure. The most cele- 
brated instance is that of Descartes: 
“he was nurtured in the gardens of 
southern Touraine, where he had as a 
playmate a little girl with a squint, 
whose early friendship made him regard 
this defect, whenever he met it, with 
favor.” ^ 

^John Pentland Mahaffy, Descartes (1880). 
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Not only individuals, but races may 
find attraction in cross-eyes. Hirsch- 
feld ^ records the following observations : 
'‘I found myself in company of twelve 
Egyptians, ten of whom were cross-eyed. 
Even though this may have been an ex- 
ceptional case, certain it is that the num- 
ber of cross-eyed persons is relatively 
higher in Egypt than either in Europe 
or in Asia. Whether, as I have heard 
several persons maintain, it is a phe- 
nomenon of degeneration is more than 
doubtful, especially since it is noticeable 
that the squint enhances rather than 
disfigures the appearance of the Egyp- 
tian man and woman. A European is 
amused at Descartes* squint fetichism, 
but in Egypt this predilection loses the 
comic aspect. A story was told to me of 
a German ophthalmologist who had 
previously visited Egypt as a tourist, 
lie was an excellent operator for strabis- 
mus, and seeing so many prospective 
patients he decided to settle in Cairo. 
But practically no one came to his office. 
Too late he found out that the Egyptians 
did not wish to be cured of the squint; 
on the contrary, they consider cross-eyes 
interesting, as others do a little liver 
spot or joined eyebrows. In both sexes, 
the chance of marriage is enhanced, 
rather than diminished, by the squint.*^ 

STUPRATIO OFPICIALIS (Latin; 
literally, an official debauching.) Gen- 
eral term applied to a group of customs, 
corresponding to the Jus Primac Noctis, 
or Droit du Seigneur, which properly 
belongs under this head, in which the 
deflowering of a bride is accomplished 
by an official superior, whether by king, 
chief, priest, tribal elders, or, as for- 
merly among the Philippine Basayos, 
public officers retained and paid for the 
purpose. 

SUBIGUS. Roman God of the wed- 
ding night, from the Latin, suhigere, to 
lay under. Referred to by St. Augus- 
tine, De civitate Dei, vi, 9. Subigus as- 
sisted the bridegroom, as Prima did the 
bride. 

2 Magnus Hirschfeld, Die Weltreise eines Sex- 
ualforschera, 1933, p. 299. 


SUICIDE, SEXUAL FACTORS IN. 

The sexual factors in suicide are so in- 
numerable that they preclude precise 
limitation. Par above all others come 
the factors derived from the marriage 
relation which, if profoundly disturbed, 
are unquestionably one of the chief 
causes of suicide attributable to sex. 
Disappointment in love ranks first 
among the young who find their affec- 
tions ill responded to by the object of 
their solicitude. Disappointment in the 
character of the beloved is probably the 
next important factor, particularly 
among women. Such disappointments 
are as a rule hidden deep in the inner 
consciousness of the victim and rarely 
find their explanation in the letters or 
fragmentary notes left behind by the 
voluntarily deceased. Impotence on the 
part of the male is an important element 
in the suicide of men just before or soon 
after the wedding day. Infidelity is an- 
other leading cause among the suicides 
of men and women. 

Divorce ranks high but not as high 
as is often assumed to be the case, but 
the suicide rate of the divorced is in- 
variably far in excess of the correspond- 
ing rate of the married. Widowhood 
proves unbearable in many cases and re- 
lief is sought in self-destruction. Jeal- 
ousy, the lowest form of human pas- 
sions, frequently combines suicide with 
murder. Childless marriages have their 
effect in raising the suicide rate of the 
married. Homosexuality has of late 
years come to the front as an important 
element in suicide as shown by Placzek 
and others familiar with this most dis- 
couraging of all problems of abnormal 
psychology. 

To the extent that the sex relations of 
the general population lean toward an 
increase in the number of unmarried 
men and women, reaching a dispropor- 
tionate sex distribution generally, sui- 
cide inclinations are bound to increase 
and demand the attention of the medical 
profession and the professional psychol- 
ogists. Loneliness of young men and 
women in large cities is another factor 
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generally obscured by the want of exact 
information, but its mental effects and 
sexual reactions often are as tragic as 
they are confusing to the specialist 
called upon for advice. 

Actual sexual disorders or impairments of 
sexual functions are no doubt a fruitful cause 
of suicide. As observed by Max Huhner (Dis- 
orders of the Sexual Fmwlion, 1916): 
vrill not attempt to give here a graphic descrip- 
tion of the miseries and psychic emotions of 
the impotent man, but will simply st.ate that 
this condition is at times the cause of the moat 
extreme unhappiness, and not infrequently 
leads to suicide. In fact, it has bt'en pointed 
out by those who have investigated the sub- 
ject, that not a few of the mysterious suicides, 
committed by apparently happy and contented 
men shortly after their marriage, were due to 
their discovering that they were impotent. ^ ’ 

After a scathing indictment of the negative 
characteristic traits of women compared with 
men, Otto Weininger ( Sex and Character) 
points to the difference in methods of suicide 
of women, amplified by the follo\N'ing observa- 
tion: *‘Such suicides are accompanied prac- 
tically always by thoughts of other people, 
what they will think, how they will mourn over 
them, how grieved — or angry — they will be. 
Every woman is convinced that her unhappi- 
ness is undeserved at the time she kills her- 
self; she pities herself exceedingly with the 
sort of self -compassion which is only a ‘w’eep- 
ing with others when they 'vvecp. ^ 

Hans Rost (Bibliography of Suicide) calls 
attention to the contribution in wdiich Max 
Marcuse (Handbook of Sexual Science) refers 
to the connection between sexuality and sui- 
cide and its complications and unusual com- 
plexities. Rost is of the opinion that the 
period of puberty and early adolescence indi- 
cates a rapid increase in the suicide death rate 
due to misplaced love and affection, aside from 
syphilis, homosexuality, menstruation, etc. Un- 
questionably sexual aberrations are a profound 
factor in adolescence, the study of which has 
as yet yielded only fragmentary results. 

The sexual life of the young is far 
too often a closed book to parents and 
teachers who try in vain to penetrate 
to the soul life of the child harassed by 
problems far beyond its understanding 
and yielding apparently to no other con- 
clusion than that self-destruction is the 
best way out. The exaggerated impor- 
tance attached to sex abnormalities or 
perversion, which in most cases are only 
a temporary phase of early adolescence, 
draws heavily upon the spiritual re- 
sources of the young who finally give 


way to a condition of the uttermost de- 
spair. 

Rost remarks that for the ago period 16-20, 
14.6% of the male suicides and 40% of the 
female suicides are due to unsatisfactory love 
affairs or sexual aberrations. According to 
Hirschfeld, as quoted by Rost, out of 10,000 
homosexuals, 3% committed suicide, while 
more than one-fourth attempted suicide and 
about three-fourths contemplated suicide in a 
more or less vague or disturbed state of mind. 
Many of these, in apprehension of leg.al prose- 
cution, carried poison or other means of self- 
destruction about them. 

In double suicides in early adolescence, Rost 
claims that the woman is as a rule the active 
factor while the man yields only slowly to the 
suggestion. In young women of this age 
period, or somewhat lower, the consequences of 
seduction are frequently the suicide motive and 
possibly more frequently the case than is 
known. The suicide of brides immediately be- 
fore the wedding or soon afterwards is at- 
tributed to sexual indiscretions coming to light 
in their realm of actual experience. Rost 
quotes considerable literature on the sexual 
aspects of suicide. 

The feminine aspects of suicide find their 
best illustration in the widely variable distri- 
bution of suicidal deaths by different methods 
employed in sedf -destruction. Louis I. Dub- 
lin (To Be or Not To Be, 1933) gives a table 
showing percentages of ^3uicide8 by specified 
methods or means according to sex and age 
for white persons in the United States regis- 
tration states, 1926-1930. His figures are 
highly illuminating and sufficient for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the point of view at pres- 
ent under consideration. Dublin shows that 
while men at all age periods committed suicide 
by firearms to the extent of 41%, the corre- 
sponding figure for women was 14.7%, a wide 
disparity due primarily to the facility with 
w’hich firearms are available to men. 

The present writer does not think it so much 
the fear of mutilation by shooting that keeps 
women from committing suicide by firearms 
as the inaccessibility of firearms to women un- 
der conditions of normal everyday life. In 
hanging, women approach men much more 
closely in this country, the proportion for men 
being 19.i3% and 14.1% for w’omen. The 
greatest disparity is shown in the proportions 
for suicides due to poison, or 11.7% for men 
and 31.9% for women. A higher proportion is 
also shown for women in the case of — - 
tion, or 21.1% against 13.2% for men. Sui- 
cides due to cutting or piercing instruments 
involve, of course, the question of bodily muti- 
lation, and the proportion is much higher 
among men than among women, or 6% for 
the former and 3.3% for the latter. Suicides 
due to drowning show a higher proportion for 
women, or 7.6% against 4.3% for men. Curi 
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ously the proportion for suicideB due to jump- 
ing from high places is higher for women 
than for men. In the case of men the propor- 
tion, according to Dublin ’s tiible, is 2.5% 
against 5% for women. Other methods and 
means covering a slight pro})ortion of the re- 
mainder do not require discussion. 

When these statistics are examined by age 
periods they become much more j)ronounced 
and interesting. The results are given in the 
form of two tables: 

Percentage of Suicides Using Specified Method or 
Means, Classified by Sex and Broad Age Groups, 
White Persons, U. S. Registration States, 
1926-1930 

Method Percentage of Total 



AU 

la- 

25- 

A6- 

65 

and 

White Males 

Ages 

U 

U 

65 

Over 

By firearms 

41.0 

52.8 

41.6 

39.1 

39.3 

Hanging 

19.5 

14.5 

16.7 

20.6 

24.2 

Poisons 

11.7 

15.1 

14.1 

10.5 

8.6 

Gas 

13.2 

9.7 

13.2 

14.6 

11.6 

Cutting or Piercing 
Instruments 6.0 

1.6 

5.4 

6.6 

7.2 

Drowning 

4.3 

2.9 

3.7 

4.6 

5.5 

Jumping from high 
places 2.5 

2.0 

3.2 

2.2 

2.1 

Crushing 

1.0 

.8 

1.3 

.9 

.7 

Other means 

.8 

.6 

.8 

.9 

.8 

White Females 

By firearms 

14.7 

22.6 

16.2 

11.5 

5.6 

Hanging 

14.1 

3.4 

11.1 

20.6 

23.2 

Poisons 

31.9 

53.0 

35.5 

21.1 

15.7 


21.1 

12.0 

21.2 

23.9 

26.7 


3.3 

.6 

2.6 

4.8 

6.2 

Drowning 

7.6 

4.0 

6.0 

9.9 

13.9 

Jumping from high 
places 5.0 

2.4 

5.2 

5.7 

5.9 

Crushing 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

.5 

Other means 

1.5 

.9 

1.3 

1.9 

2.3 

It is not easy to draw satisfactory 

con- 


elusions from these tabulations without 


an extended reexamination of the orig- 
inal facts which are not available. Sui- 
cides rarely leave coherent letters or 
coherent explanations of self-destruc- 
tion, while much of what is communi- 
cated to members of the family must be 
accepted with caution for it does not 
necessarily follow that the entire truth 
is told in 'what is said. 

An outstanding fact of statistical 
studies of suicide by methods and means 
is the predilection of women to poisons, 
gas and jumping from high places. Ef- 
forts at prevention should keep these 
facts in mind and guard more or less 
unbalanced women more effectively than 
is often the case. Recently, for exam- 
ple, there was a suicide of a young 


woman who jumped from the Empire 
State Building, more than a thousand 
feet above the ground. It only goes to 
show that courage to end life by self- 
destruction is not exclusively a mascu- 
line trait. Equally suggestive is the 
recent suicide of two young women who 
jumped from an airplane in Europe. 
They were the daughters of the Ameri- 
can Consul General of Naples and had 
been profoundly affected by the un- 
happy termination of their love affairs. 
This spectacular suicide was soon fol- 
lowed by a similar one elsewhere. But 
the choice of method in suicide is largely 
proportionate to the accessibility of the 
means for self-destruction. In countries 
where the carrying of concealable fire- 
arms is prohibited, the suicide rate by 
this means is also less than in countries 
in which such prohibition is not the 
case. Drastic prohibition of the posses- 
sion and carrying of concealable fire- 
arms would unquestionably prevent 
many a suicide. 

Most of the official suicide statistics 
are limited to suicide deaths taking no 
account of the suicide impulse as meas- 
ured much more accurately by suicide 
attempts. As a matter of fact the latter, 
in the case of women, almost invariably 
outnumber the former. In other words 
the suicidal impulse apparently is much 
greater among women than among men. 
Most regrettably, however, we have no 
useful statistics for this country of sui- 
cide attempts which are not, as a rule, 
accurately or completely reported to the 
police. Among the best suicide statis- 
tics with which the writer is familiar are 
those for Vienna: 

Suicide in Vienna, 1927-1929 

Successful Unsuccessful 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Fernale 

1927 

547 

332 

690 

835 

1928 

613 

436 

689 

1,324 

1929 

609 

435 

922 

1,322 


1,869 

1,203 

2,301 

3,481 


We amplify the foregoing table with 
statistics for Hungary for 1932, accord- 
ing to which the proportion of success- 
ful suicides was 67% for men and 35% 
for women. The proportion of suicide 
attempts involving serious injury was 
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8.7% among men and 15.2% among 
women, while the proportion involving 
minor injury was 24.1% among men and 
49.2% among women. In actual figures, 
there were 2,181 successful suicides 
among men and 909 among women. 
Suicide attempts involving serious in- 
jury numbered 283 among men and 387 
among women, while attempts involving 
minor injury numbered 782 among men 
and 1,254 among women. In other 
words, there was a total of 3,246 suicide 
attempts among men, successful or un- 
successful, and 2,550 among women, a 
total for both sexes of 5,796. 

The statistics of suicide for Ilungarj'' 
also diiferentiate the alleged motive as 
best shown in the table following : 

Suicide by Motive in Hungary ^ 19SS 

Males Females 


Incurable disease 

No. 

553 

%of 

Tot^ 

17.6 

No. 

392 

%of 

Total 

15.3 

Insanity 

286 

8.8 

121 

4.7 

Tired of life 

354 

10.9 

190 

7.5 

Unemployment, 
misery and other 

misfortune 

966 

29.8 

576 

22.6 

Family or domestic 

trouble 

421 

13.0 

560 

22.6 

Love affairs 

263 

8.7 

450 

17.6 

Crime 

79 

2.5 

33 

1.3 

Other motives 

324 

8.7 

228 

8.4 

3,246 

100.0 

2,550 

100.0 


While in this countrj" 41 % of the 
males commit suicide by firearms, the 
corresponding proportion for Hungary 
in 1932 was only 14.4%. For women 
the proportion for this country was 
14.7% against 2.5% for Hungary. For 
Hungary the proportion of suicides due 
to hanging was 45.8% for men against 
19.5% for this country, and for women, 
16.8% and 14.1%. Poisons caused 
17.7% of the suicides of men in Hun- 
gary and 55.5% of women. The cor- 
responding proportions for this country, 
according to Dublin’s table, were 11.7% 
for men and 31.9% for women. Jump- 
ing from high places caused 1.2% of the 
suicides among men in Hungary and 
2.5% among women, against 2.5% for 
men in this country and 5% for women. 
Of course the fact that tall buildings, 
hospitals, hotels, etc., are much more 
common in this country than in Hun- 


gary will in part account for the dif- 
ference. 

In amplifying the preceding tabula- 
tion for Hungary, with a table of sui- 
cides by motive for Prance, 1906-1910, 
we regret to have no later figures, but 
the data given will serve the purpose of 
emphasizing the sexual aspects of the 
problem to good advantage: 


Suicide According to Motive, in France, 1906-1910 


Poverty or 

Males 
No. of 
Suicides 

fear of 

% 

Females 
No. of 
Suicides 

% 

poverty 

2,905 

7.9 

766 

6.9 


Kcononiical em- 


barrassmen t, 
loss of position, 
loss by lawsuit or 


by gambling 

2,337 

6.3 

278 

2.3 

Domestic troubles 

3,118 

8.4 

1,257 

11.3 

Disap|X)intment in 
love, jealousy 

1,150 

3.1 

991 

8.9 

Debauchery, mis- 
conduct 

655 

1.8 

155 

1.4 

Drunk(‘nne.ss 

5,274 

14.3 

631 

5.7 

Desire to evade 
judicial or disci- 
plinary punish- 
ment 

781 

2.1 

106 

1.0 

Physical suffering 

8,191 

22.2 

2,415 

21.8 

Disgust with mili- 
tary service 
Various difficulties 

172 

2,367 

0.5 

6.4 

804 

7.3 

Mental affections 

5,059 

13.7 

2,443 

22.0 

Unknown motives 

4,909 

13.3 

1,235 

11.2 

Total 36,918 

100.0 

11,081 

100.0 


In the case of the French we have a 
totally different distribution from that 
of Hungary, emphasizing the extreme 
complexities of the sexual aspects of the 
problem. The table does not call for 
extended comment but is quoted as a 
matter of convenient reference. 

Nor is it nece.ssary to consider at 
length the sex distribution which is dis- 
cussed by nearly every authority on the 
subject. The time factor is of impor- 
tance, for the distribution varies from 
year to year, and often with a consider- 
able range in the rates. To calculate 
the distribution from gross numbers is 
absolutely fallacious since, of course, 
everything depends ui)on the corre- 
sponding sex distribution of the popu- 
lation concerned. It is therefore best 
to base the observed differences on the 
rates per 100,000 or per 1,000,000, as 
the case may be. The longest series of 
observations available is for Finland, 
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commencing with the year 1751. The 
lowest rate for males occurred during 
the period 1771-80, or 15.5 per 1,000,- 
000, while for females the lowest rate 
occurred in 1781-90, or 2.9. During 
that period the male rate was 17.6, or a 
relative ratio of females to males of 
16.5%. By 1930 the rate had increased 
to 370 per 1,000,000 for males, and 69.1 
for females, giving a ratio of 18.7% for 
females. The ratio has been as high as 
27.7% in 1911-20, suggestive of wide 
variations in sexual distribution for sui- 
cide. 

The data for Sweden go back to 1781, 
and for 1781-90, the male suicide rate 
was 3.42 per 100,000, while the female 
rate was 1.12, a ratio of 32.8%, of fe- 
males to males. In 1931 the highest 
rate on record was reached, or 26.5 per 
100,000 for males and 6.76 for females, 
or a ratio of 25.5%. The ratio is 
shown to have gradually decreased from 
a maximum of 32.8% in 1781-90 to 
21.2%' in 1901-10. 

The ratio for England and Wales was 
30% in 1861-70, reaching a first max- 
imum of 32.4'; in 1881-1900. In 1932 
the ratio of females to males was 38.6% . 

Without further enlarging upon this 
aspect of the problem, we n*peat Mor- 
selli’s statement: “In every country the 
proportion is 1 woman to 3 or 4 men.“ 
But this is true only of certain countries 
and not for all countries as best illus- 
trated in the case of India where in sev- 
eral provinces, the rate for women meas- 
urably exceeds that for men. This fact 
has not escaped most modern writers on 
suicide, and among others, Ruth Cavan, 
in her study of Suicide, gives a table 
for India, 1907, according to which the 
ratio of female suicides to male suicides 
was as high as 193.3% for the provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, 183% in the North 
West Border Provinces and 177.1% in 
Bengal. 

I have tabulated the returns for eight 
Indian provinces, 1927-31, showing the 
male rate to be 3,41 per 100,000 and the 
female rate 5,06, or a ratio of 148.4%. 
But in India we are confronted by very 


special conditions of the so-called suttee, 
or the voluntary suicide of the widow 
burning herself to death on the funeral 
pyre of her departed husband. While 
this practice is prohibited in India at the 
present time, it is carried on surrepti- 
tiously in certain provinces, and to a 
measurable extent as illustrated by the 
comparative suicide statistics of certain 
provinces. Here, however, we deal with 
the question of compulsory suicide ac- 
cording to the moral laws of the Hindus, 
and voluntary suicide due to other mo- 
tives. 


Sex and Suicide in India, 19S7~S1* 


Province 

Total Rate per 
Suicides Mates 

100,000 

Females 

Females 

per 

100 

Males 

Assam 

1,272 

3.18 

2.44 

76.7 

Bengal 

11,966 

4.80 

7.21 

150.2 

Bihar & Orissa 

11,317 

4.37 

6.54 

149.7 

Central Prov. & 
Berar 

4,216 

4.50 

5.09 

113.1 

Madras 

9,220 

3.66 

4.29 

117.2 

N. W. Frontier 
Provs. 

83 

0.40 

0.29 

72.5 

Punjab 

1,262 

1.08 

1.07 

99.1 

United Prov- 
inces & Agra 
& Oudh 

9,451 

2.39 

5.48 

229.3 


48,787 

3.41 

5.06 

148.4 


^Bengal figures 1927-30 

Out of 47,787 suicides, 20,260 were males and 
28,527 were females. 


Attention is not often drawn to the rela- 
tively high suicide rate of women in Japan. 
Combining the returns for the period 1923-30, 
it appears there were 58,766 suicides of males 
and 36,740 of females, a ratio of 62.5%. Dr. 
Cavan observes in this connection: “Japan, 
China, and India until recently each had forms 
of suicide which were socially approved, com- 
mitted in public wdth ceremony, and whose 
omission was not only ^bad form^ but cause 
for disgrace. The Hindu widow who burned 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband or 
the Chinese widow who hanged herself in pub- 
lic may not have felt sufficiently grieved to 
kill herself; yet many widows in both India 
and China have killed themselves and been 
publicly honored for so doing. “ This practice 
W'as designated as “ institutionalized ’ ^ suicide, 
which is probably as good a term as any for 
a practice which has no parallel in English- 
speaking countries. 

Before much progress can be made in de- 
veloping a clear grasp of the sexual factors 
in suicide, a large number of individual cases 
require to be studied. An admirable introduc- 
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tion to this phase of the question is made by 
Szittya in his treatise on Suieide (Leipzig, 
1925 ). lie devotes an entire chapter to the 
description of individual instances of suicide 
caused by sexuality, love and marital relation. 
I am not aware of any corresponding material 
in the English language. The cases cited 
clearly illustrate the extraordinary importance 
assumed by the sexual factor in given cases 
of individual emotional distress. 

A rational psychoanalysis can unques- 
tionably contribute much by way of 
useful suggestions for individuals on the 
borderland of sanity and insanity as 
the result of emotional disturbances hav- 
ing their origin in sexual aberrations. 
A hopeful aspect of the problem in this 
respect in modern times is the growing 
inclination of young men and women 
to reveal frankly to an expert investi- 
gator their problems and underlying 
emotional and physical conditions, with- 
out a knowledge of which, of course, all 
advice becomes mere platitudes, often as 
harmful as it is beneficial. Hope for 
the future lies in this direction for it is 
only a comi)lete knowledge of all the 
facts that can guide the expert in trying 
to extricate a struggling soul out of the 
chaos of conflicting conditions and emo- 
tions inseparable from the complexities 
of modem civilization. F. L. II. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON 
CHARLES (1837-1909), English poet. 
The erotic poems of Swinburne, which 
appeared for the most part during 1865- 
66, are now museum pieces that record 
a dead revolt and a dead scandal. They 
afford, nevertheless, reliable documen- 
tary evidence of pathological tendencies, 
which still make Swinburne ^s personal- 
ity of sexological and psychological 
interest. 

Extraordinary in outward appearance 
and in mentality, the young Swinburne 
gained an extensive private reputation 
for latent genius long before the British 
public was aware of his existence. A 
spiritual fledgling of the pre-Raphaelite 
group, his early work was handed about 
among men and women of advanced 
taste, who predicted a great future for 
the poet. The freshness, the fire, and 
above all the super-fluency evident in all 


of Swinburne's better productions re- 
vealed an unquestionable talent. 

These qualities were very effectively 
concentrated in the classical tragedy, 
Atlanta in Cahjdon (1864) with which 
Swinburne brought himself into promi- 
nence. Although the drama adhered 
faithfully to the rigid discipline of the 
Greek tradition, its stately progress W’as 
vivified by a sw’eeping and sententious 
eloquence. Eager to retain his sudden 
reputation, Swinburne published an- 
other poetic drama, this time more 
daring, entitled Chastelard (1865), As 
far as the critics and the public were 
concerned, Chastelard was not unworthy 
of its predecessor, wiiile, at the same 
time, it contributed the useful element 
of spice to Swinburne’s somewhat 
academic name. 

It was the appearance of Poems and 
Ballads (1866) that precipitated the 
poet, his publisher, and his friends into 
a wiiite-hot scandal. The first issue of 
the volume w’as suppressed and critics 
united in declaring that Swinburne had 
overreached himself, lie w’as violently 
denounced for wiiat had previously been 
condoned, his atheism and his sensuality. 
A new’ publisher ,vas found for the 
poems, and Swinburne did not remain 
permanently without defenders, but he 
seems to have been sickened, if not 
cowled, by the moral storm of wiiich he 
w’as the somewiiat astonished victim. 

Ilis reaction was considerable. Seek- 
ing an ascetic restoration, he turned his 
poetic energies to the theme of patriot- 
ism, for which he adopted the cause of 
Italian unity, at that time symbolized by 
Mazzini. The resultant catharsis w’as 
strong but not permanent. Swinburne’s 
poetry never returned to the fevered 
sensuality of the middle sixties, but his 
personal life continued, until 1879, to 
exhibit the customary ups and downs of 
dissipation. Swinburne was at last per- 
manently rescued by Watts-Dunton, 
whose superior will drew the notorious 
rebel into a life of placid seclusion from 
which he never emerged. 

The openly sensual strain in Swin- 
burne ^s earlier verse was a bold affront 
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to the official asexuality of Victorian 
literature. The following stanzas are an 
example, even to-day, of a somewhat 
febrile imagination : 

By the hunger of change and emotion, 

By the thirst of unbearable things, 

By despair, the twin-born of devotion, 

By the pleasure that winces and stings. 

The delight that consumes the desire. 

The desire that outruns the delight. 

By the cruelty deaf as a fire 
And blind as the night. 

By the ravenous teeth that have smitten 
Through the kisses that blossom and bud, 

By the lips intertwisted and bitten 
Till the foam has a savor of blood 
By the pulse as it rises and falters, 

By the hands as they slacken and strain, 

I adjure thee, respond from thine Altars, 

Our Lady of Pain. 

(Dolores) 

A more conventional eroticism is ex- 
pressed in a short poem, yet it could not 
have been for that reason less scandalous 
to the British public of seventy years 
ago: 

Lying asleep between the strokes of night 
I saw my love lean over my sad bed. 

Pale as the duskiest lily\^ leaf or head, 
Smooth-fikinned and dark, with bare throat 
made to bite. 

Too wan for blushing and too warm for white. 
But perfect colored without white or red. 

And her lips opened amorously, and said — 

/ wist not what, saving one word — Delight. 
And all her face was honey to my mouth. 
And all her body piusture to mine eyes; 

The long, lithe arms and hotter hands than 
fire. 

The quivering flanks, hair smelling of the south, 
The high, light feet, the splendid supple 
thighs 

And glittering eyelids of my sovVs desire. 

(Love and Sleep) 

If a sensual tendency, which was 
nevertheless normal enough, shocked 
Swinburne’s public, it is easy to under- 
stand the added uproar that greeted the 
perverted sexuality likewise to be found 
in Poems and Ballads. There is no 
present evidence that Swinburne was 
an active pervert, of any type whatever, 
but his poetry offers numerous examples 
of the sadistic and the masochistic ap- 
proach to sexual delight which have a 
strongly personal, although not neces- 
sarily autobiographical, quality. 


The masochistic point of view is evi- 
dent in these lines: 

— 0 Sweet, 

Had you felt, lying under the palms of your 
feet, 

The heart of my heart, beating harder with 
pleasure 

To feel you tread it to dust and death., . 

(Triumph of Time) 

The sadistic role is assumed by the poet 
when he writes: 

Ah that my lips were tuneless lips, but pressed 
To the bruised blossom of thy scouraged white 
breast ! 

Ah that my mouth for Muse*s milk were fed 
On the svwrt blood thy sweet small wounds 
had bled! 

That with my tongue I felt them, and could 
taste * 

The faint flakes from thy bosom to the waist! 
That I could 
Thy breasts like 

(Anactoria) 

The same sadistic function is made still 
more evident in the following: 

7 would find grievous ways to have thee slain. 
Intense device and super fix of pain ; 

Vex thee with amorous agonies, and shake 
Life at thy lips, and leave if there to ache; 
Strain at thy soul with pangs too soft to kill. 
Intolerable interludes, and infinite ill: 

* * tr * * 

. ... 0 that I 

Durst crush thee out of life with love, and die. 
Die of thy pain and my delight, and be 
Mixed with thy blood and molten into thee! 
Would I not plague thee dying overmuch? 
Would I not hurt thee perfectly? not touch 
Thy pores of sense with torture, and mal e 
bright 

Thine eyes with bloodlike tears and grievous 
light? 

Strike pang from pang as note is struck from 
note. 

Catch the sob*s middle-music in thy throat. 
Take thy limbs living, ami new-mould with 
these 

A lyre of many faultless agonies? 

Feed thee with fever and famine and fine 
drouth, 

With perfect pangs convulse thy perfect mouth. 
Make thy love shudder in thee and burn afresh. 
And wring thy very spirit through the fltsh? 
Cruel? but love makes all that love him well 
As wise as heaven and crueller than hell. 

(Anactoria) 

The ultimate question, as to whethei 
Swinburne can be judged a true 
masochist or sadist from what is re- 
vealed in his poetry, is a matter for the 
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trained psychologist to determine if such 
evidence is thought to be adequate. 
Several attempts have been made in this 
direction, but they are, on the whole, 
unconvincing, even to the layman. 
Swinburne’s more important biogra- 
phers do not assert that he was sexually 
perverted in practice, yet they all feel 
the need of pointing out that his imagi- 
native life carried him far into the field 
of the pathological. Such related facts 
as Swinburne ’s keen interest in the 
works of the Marquis de Sade, and the 
accounts w’e have of his fixation on surf- 
bathing, which seems to have given him 
violent pleasure-plain experience, are 
available for what they may be worth. 

That an unusually close functional 
relationship between pain and pleasure 
was fundamental to Swinburne’s mind, 
there can be little question. The French 
biographer, Georges Lafourcade, stresses 
the point heavilj", and he goes on to say 
that Swinburne consciously developed 
this tendency in himself. Its reflection 
in his poetry should be obvious to any 
reader. It is likewise plain that he ex- 
ploited these paired reactions exten- 
sively in the field of sexual love. 
Nevertheless, the usual warning should 
be given that one must not assume the 
main body of Swinburne’s work to 
be erotic, unless viewed from an extreme 
Freudian position. It can be said, how- 
ever, in line with the opinion of Harold 
Nicolson, that the psychic tension 
habitually generated in Swinburne’s 
mind between such psychological oppo- 
sites as pleasure and pain, cruelty and 
sacrifice, revolt and submission, hate and 
adoration, is responsible for much that 
is original and fine-grained in his poetry. 
It is also responsible, although Nicolson 
does not say so, for much that is ob- 
sessed, monotonous, and hectic. If 
Swinburne had not possessed a very 
superior intelligence and a considerable 
education to combine with his emotional- 
ity and his verbalizing, it is doubtful 
that he would now have enough strength 
to make his weaknesses of interest. 

Samuel C. Chew, Swinburne (1929) ; Ed- 
mund W. Gosse, The Life of Algernon Charles 


Swinburne (1917) ; Georges Lafourcade, La 
Jeunessc de Swinburne (1928); Georges La- 
fourcade, Swinburne, A Literary Biography, 
(1932) ; Jeannette Marks, Swinburne, A Study 
in Pathology (Yale Review, 1920) ; Harold 
Nicolson, Swinburne (1926) ; G. S. Viereck, 
Freudian Glimpses of Swinburne (Stratford 
Monthly, 1925). 

W. M. H. 

SYPHILIS, ANTIQUITY OP. The 

description of syphilis has changed 
through the centuries. We follow the 
trail back to mere names such as leuce 
or tzarnfh, with little or no identifying 
description except that it was first 
recognized as a skin disease advancing 
to the involvement of flesh and bone. 
So overwhelming was its character that 
the Greeks compared its might to the 
elephant and named it elephantiasis. 
From earliest times it is described as 
contagious, hereditary and incurable. 
The early Greeks have left us fair dis- 
connected descriptions of the disease, 
and of the various lesions that consti- 
tute its different but unrecognized 
stages. 

In the Middle Ages, it was to the 
care of the surgeons, not to the phy- 
sicians, that most of the lesions of 
syphilis might fall. These surgeons 
w'ere not the first to treat of venereal 
leprosy, but they have left clear de- 
scriptions of a disease so protean in 
character that they divided it into four 
varieties, one for each of the four 
humors, a disease affecting skin, flesh, 
and bone. It was always described as 
contagious and hereditary, and in some 
forms incurable. The contagion was 
traceable to venereal exposure, to air, to 
food, and to certain types of social con- 
tact such as nursing, (or to human 
milk), sleeping with, wearing the same 
clothing, and eating from the same 
utensils as the infected. There is no 
question but syphilis insontium was 
common during the insanitary Middle 
Ages, and that the disease flourished in 
neglected and untreated forms. 

The earliest surgeries such as those 
of Roger and Jamerius, are brief and 
crude beside later and more elaborate 
surgeries of Guy de Chauliac and Pedro 
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d^Argelata. As time passed and more 
translations were made available from 
the Arabic, the same attempt at a philo- 
sophic order began to creep in, and sub- 
sequent works greatly extended the 
number of skin diseases, particularly 
those considered to be a first sign of 
leprosy. The names of these diseases 
have now fallen into disuse or if used 
at all do not have the same meaning. 
The method of arrangment of disease 
in these texts was characteristically re- 
gional from the head to the feet. As 
each region of the body from the head 
to the feet was under the influence of 
one of the 12 divisions of the zodiac, 
such regional consideration was of some 
importance. 

For a disease like syphilis, charac- 
terized by stages, one is forced in the 
ancient works to look for now known 
lesions, not in a connected sequence of 
development, but in some characteristic 
regional location. The recognition of 
tlie connection of these lesions with 
each other, has been a slow evolutionary 
process of revelation. When under the 
name morhum gallicnm (French dis- 
ease), syphilis began to be described 
strictly as a venereal disease, then with 
but few exceptions the first writers all 
wrote of it as an offshoot, or form of 
leprosy, or as a hybrid disease arising 
from the mixture of the virus of leprosy 
with the virus of the venereal bubo. 

The political disorders in southern Europe 
resulted in a greater flux of population. The 
advent of printing and all its results as a 
means of spreading thought, brought the dis- 
ease to the surface the latter part of the 15th 
century in a way that had never been possible 
before. About this same time, widespread epi- 
demics of typhus and tyj)hoid made their ap- 
pearance about 1483, involving the greater part 
of Europe. Spain had been ])articularly af- 
fected. Indeed in 1490 a typhus-like disease, 
calentura maligns punticulatf had all but 
decimated the army of Ferdinand, and had 
swept into Zaragosa and Barcelona. All Spain 
was racked with pestilence from Seville to 
Barcelona. 

It was under such conditions of pestilence 
that the Catholic Sovereigns of Spain signed 
the edict March 30, 1492, that expelled out of 
that country a horde of people variously es- 
timated at from 160,000 to 400,000, homeless, 
destitute, and sick. Wherever they went pes- 


tilence followed, so that the term, ''pest of 
the hogs’’ became a bye-word for their pesti- 
lential affliction. It was also known as /cbm 
putrida, lentiailata, punctilataf or by some one 
of the names for "hot pustules’’ of Book iv. 
Fen iii. Tract 1, of the Canon of Avicenna, 
and which latter affections were to be the spe- 
cial target of Leonicensus. Almost immedi- 
ately after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, Charles VIII of France launched his 
campaign which ended at Naples, February 
22, 1495. 

The disorders that resulted in Italy, 
accelerated there the pestilential condi- 
tions, which now being connected with 
the other distresses began to be called 
the French disease or morhum gallicum. 
Growing out of disputes as to the name 
of the disease, dissertations had taken 
place at Ferrara a result of which was 
a book produced by a learned professor 
of that school, Nicolaus Leonicensus, 
and who named his book Lihellus de 
Epidemicay quam vulgo Morhum Oalli- 
cum vocant (Venice, June 1497). From 
this time on for 200 years the disease 
syphilis was known as morhum gallicum. 
The epidemic was not an epidemic of 
syphilis, but probably predominately 
typhus and typhoid. The work of 
Leonicensus makes no pretense to de- 
scribe a venereal disease. In fact his 
description of symptoms is very casual. 
Leonicensus was a hellenist, an early 
translator of the Aphorisms of Hippoc- 
rates. He attributed the origin of the 
pestilence to excessive heat and floods, 
which resulted in putrefactions that 
polluted the air, which in turn caused 
a putrefaction of the body humors. 

The w'ork consists of 56 pages, the first 44 
being devoted largely to criticism of the der- 
matology and nomenclature of Avicenna and 
other Arabic writers. The balance of the 
book is devoted largely to a description of 
rains and floods of Europe, with an attempt 
to connect the existing pestilential situation 
with such natural causes as were set forth in 
the Aphorisms, and the Book of Epidemics, 
of Hippocrates. It was a distinct revolt 
against the existing theologic and astrologic 
doctrines of causation. But as a description 
of the disease itself, to use the words of Gideon 
Harvey (c.l640-c.l700) "he skips over the 
cure and forgets the symptoms.’^ 

A clearer description of syphilis had 
been written by the Spanish physician 
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Gaspare Torrella then residing at Rome 
in the suite of the Pope (Alexander 
VI). Torrella, calling the disease Pu- 
dendagra, describing a few case his- 
tories among pocky churchmen, makes 
no pretense of calling it an epidemic, 
or of connecting his churchmen-patients 
with battles or sieges incident to the in- 
vasion of Charles VIII. One can also 
readily recognize syphilis in the Pusiu- 
lis of the surgeon Marcellus Cumanus, 
observed by him at Navarro (1495). 
Before the end of the century, an even 
better description of the disease came 
from the pen of the Spaniard, Fran- 
cisco Villalobos (1498), w^ho called the 
disease the Pestiferous Buhas, or Sarna 
of Egypt. Villalobos made no attempt 
to connect the disease with America, 
or Charles VIII, for the latter’s opera- 
tions had all been far distant from the 
borders of Spain. 

The morhum galJicum of Leonicensus 
was described as an alhumeria, arising 
out of a corrupt change in the humors, 
by reason of unusually excessive heat 
and humidity of the air. As to its 
symptoms; ^^it first appears on the gen- 
itals, afterwards it spreads over the re- 
mainder of the body, accompanied with 
great pain.’* With this statement the 
case rests. 

Around this brief and ambiguous de- 
scription of a non-venereal morhum 
gallicum by Leonicensus, clusters of the 
delusion of an epidemic of syphilis in 
Europe. One reads the syllogysms of 
the learned Simon Pisor, a professor at 
Leipzig, as he deduces the conclusions 
that the epidemic French disease. Mol 
Franzos, resulted from some occult es- 
sence from the stars (1498). Only by 
some such widespread influence could 
he account for the widespread epidemic 
influences which had existed since 1483. 

Jacob Griinpeck, an earlier German 
writer, describes the disease as resulting 
from astrologic conjunction of Novem- 
ber 1484, followed by famine and pes- 
tilence which still rules” (1496), and 
an eclipse of the sun occurring March 
1485. Then the same year came an- 
other conjunction of planets (November 


1485), in the sign of Scorpion, which 
controls the genitals. A description of 
the disease is missing. There was a 
great mortality, as one may judge from 
the spotted corpses which illustrate the 
wwk, and ‘‘we see that in 11 months, 
(which would take us back to October 
1495), many have fallen in a long pro- 
tracted state.” His prayer to the Vir- 
gin Mary to protect King Maximilian, 
then ‘‘among the poisoned spotted 
Italians in Lyguria,” presents an ink- 
ling of the pestilential character of the 
epidemic. At this time typhus, 
typhoid-, malaria, diphtheria, scarlet- 
fever, small])Ox, measles, syphilis, and 
similar contagious or infectious diseases 
w’ere but vaguely distinguished, if but 
distinguished at all. 

Before Fracastorius invented the 
name syphilis for his imaginary shep- 
herd, who gave the disease its modern 
name (Syphilis sive Morbus Gallicus, 
Verona, August 1530), the disease had 
already come to be gtmerally considered 
a venereal disease. Ulrich von Ilutten 
(1519) explains, for the first seven or 
more years after the disease apj)cared 
in Germany, it was not spread by ve- 
nereal contact, and furthermore, the 
symptoms then were more violent. It 
was generally agreed, he says, that in 
the beginning lakes, rivers, springs, and 
even seas were corrupted by some pois- 
onous influence in the air, which was 
thence communicated to the bodies of 
animals. 

Ruiz Diaz de Isla gives much the 
same description for his “serf)entine 
disease” in Spain and Portugal. lie 
says at Baeza the disease spread by 
washing the clothes of “galicos” in 
kitchen -gardens. The wash-water being 
sprinkled on the vegetables communi- 
cated the disease to them, principally 
the cabbages. Then the bubas appear- 
ing on the vegetables were spread to 
children at play, and even to animals. 
The disease spread like wild-fire. Not 
one town in Europe of 100 i)ersons, but 
had 10 deaths from the disease. Surely 
a disease described as spreading in the 
manner of these writers was not the 
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treponematosis now called syphilis. Yet 
both these writers include in their pot- 
pourri of pestilence recognizable de- 
scriptions of neglected or poorly treated 
syphilis. 

The anachronism regarding Chris- 
topher Columbus and the American 
origin of the disease, did not make its 
appearance until four decades after the 
discovery. This fable rests upon a 
statement by the Spanish historian 
Oviedo, that the disease was brought 
back from America in 1496, when 
Columbus returned from the second 
voyage, to be carried from Spain to 
Italy, from whence it was spread all 
over Europe by the army of Charles 
VIII. It also rests on the writings of 
Ruiz Diaz de Isla, a Spanish surgeon 
who claims that the disease started as 
an epidemic at the time Columbus ar- 
rived from his first voyage in 1493. 

We know that Charles VIII left 
Naples May 20, 1495, never to return, 
and before Columbus returned from his 
second voyage. We know that Colum- 
bus did not return from the discovery 
of Calicut’’ to Naples in 1496 as told 
by the influential Montanus (1554). 
We know there was no seige of Naples 
in 1496 by Charles VIII, lasting several 
months, during which the disease was 
communicated by Spanish troops. We 
know an edict of the Diet at Worms 
dated August 1495, noted prevalence of 
syphilis in Germany before Charles 
VIII left Italy. We know that Ruiz 
Diaz de Isla did not write his book on 
Serpentine Disease between 1510 and 
1520, not only because he tells us other- 
wise, but also because he claims repeat- 
edly 40 years of experience with the 
disease which would be incompatible 
with any such nonsense. We know that 
the pilot Martin Alonzo Pinzon died at 
Palos before Columbus arrived at Bar- 
celona, and furthermore that Columbus 
marched overland from Seville to Bar- 
celona. We know that Columbus did 
not start on his second voyage August 
1492, and that Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
did not make his landfall at Bayonne 
in France. We know that an edict was 


issued at Paris March 25, 1493 against 
persons suffering with grossa verole, an- 
other name for syphilis, and that this 
was before Columbus reached Barce- 
lona from his first voyage. 

And above all else, in the light of 
modern science one should reject the 
fable that the 44 survivors of the first 
voyage could spread the syphilitic tre- 
ponematosis all over Europe in less than 
18 months. Such a task of Hercules is 
incompatible with the now known bio- 
logic features of the disease. 

The erudite Jean Astruc wrote a fa- 
mous work on venereal disease in six 
books (1736). He reviews no less than 
580 authors Xvho had written on this dis- 
ease since 1495. Prom these works he 
constructs certain alleged periods of de- 
velopment of the Venereal Diseases in 
Europe : 

The first period from 1494 to 1515 he estab- 
lishes by quoting from the work of Fracas- 
torius, De ContagionCy Book II, Cap. 1, Sypli- 
Hide Morho, seu Gallico (1546). Here the 
description begins with the statement that 
at first the disease arose without contact with 
any other person. Later, it became venereal, 
or it might also be transmitted to an infant 
through nursing. Fracastorius ’ account then 
goes on to describe a disease somewhat similar 
to modern descriptions of yaws. 

The second period, 151.5 
notes as new symptoms of th.. 
tions of exostosis with caries of bone, as given 
by John de Vigo, and the venereal warts de- 
scribed by Peter Mayndrd. 

The third period, 1526 to 1540, was a period 
when the violence of the disease showed abate- 
ment. Now he quotes from Fracastorius a 
new symptom, alopecia, and from Nicholas 
Massa and Aloysius Lobera an inguinal adeni- 
tis. (bubo) 

The fourth period, 1540 to 1550, is noted 
as a period when the violence of the “ pus- 
tules and the gumata seemed to abate and 
it is marked by the appearance of a new 
symptom, namely a virulent gonorrhoea, which 
he says was for the first time described by 
Brassavolus (1551), Fernelius (1555), and Fal- 
lopius (1560). Why he overlooks the graphic 
description of gonorrhea by his countryman 
Bethencourt (1527), is not apparent, except 
that he did not consider the disease “viru- 
lent.’^ Bethencourt ’s description of the youth 
whose gonorrhea spewed freely and steadily 
for one and a half years, would probably pass 
satisfactory tests for virulence in these modern 
times. 
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The fifth period, 1550 to 1610 was char- 
acterized by a new symptom attributed to Fal- 
lopius. A noise in the ears like the sound 
of bells I 

It is useless to continue Astruc’s 
epochs further. They are only men- 
tioned because of the profound in- 
fluence his work has had upon 
historians. In the light of modern 
knowledge to perpetuate his excusable 
biologic ignorance of the disease would 
be sheer stupidity. Not a single symp- 
tom of syphilis but what has been de- 
scribed by ancient Greek, Latin, Arabic 
writers and the medieval Christian sur- 
geons. Astruc was intent upon washing 
the undeserved stain of the French dis- 
ease from the escutcheon of France and 
in doing so he contracted a historical 
hemianopsia. He could only see the 
origin in favor of America. Toward 
the vision of a remote antiquity he was 
hopelessly blind. The bubos described 
by Marcellus Cumanus meant nothing 
to him. 

In the days of John Hunter (1728- 
93) the pot-pourri of venereal disease 
was still considered as a single entity, 
based on the manner it was usually 
spread and the parts where it made its 
first appearance. Chancroid was but 
vaguely distinguished, and Hunter re- 
garded the difference betwe(?n chancre 
and gonorrhea on the basis that th(* 
chancre was the venereal virus im- 
planted on a “non-secreting surface,’’ 
and the gonorrhea was the venereal 
virus implanted on a “secreting sur- 
face.” 

Great changes in the conception of 
venereal disease began to take place 
after Benjamin Bell brought out his 
Treatise of Gonorrhoea and Lues Ve- 
nerea (1793), in which he clearly dif- 
ferentiated the local character of 
gonorrhea from the constitutional lues 
venerea. Following this Balfour, Ri- 
cord and others offered confirmatory 
experimental evidence, and established 
gonorrhoea and syphilis as two distinct 
entities, a view that had prevailed in 
ancient times, and until Brassavolus 
utilized it as a symptom to construct 
his 223 varieties of venereal morhum 


gallicum. A final evidence of the spe- 
cific nature of gonorrhea was estab- 
lished by Neisser (1879), by discovery 
of the gonococcus. 

Until almost recent times chancroid, 
like gonorrhea, had been considered un- 
der the comprehensive title Venereal 
Diseases. Nicolaus Massa, and George 
Vella before him, had described the 
suppurating bubo of the penile sore as 
a symptom of morhum gcUlwum. This 
view remained unassailed until 1851, 
w’hen Bassereau, a pupil of Ricord, es- 
tablished a clinical difference between 
the well known hard and soft sores, in 
that the hard sore was usually followed 
by so-called constitutional symptoms, 
whereas the soft sore w'as usually fol- 
lowed by no other complication than a 
suppurating bubo. 

Although this view was not new, it 
came at a time when the whole aspect 
of disease was viewed from a new angle, 
and experimental proof — some of it 
rather sad — was being utilized to es- 
tablish the separate character of the 
diseases. Some years later a further 
distinction between the two sores, now 
designated chancre and chancroid, was 
established by the discovery of a spe- 
cific streptobacillus in the soft sore by 
Unna and Ducrey (1889). Since the 
more general use of the darkfield in ex- 
amining these sores, in the Navy at 
least, chancroid has shown a dropping 
incidence, and the clinical distinction 
alone which pertained many years has 
not seemed so dependable. 

By the middle of the 19th century a 
vast change had been taking place in 
the whole field of medicine. Although 
there was as yet no science of bacteriol- 
ogy, nevertheless, upon clinical grounds, 
the whole heritage of medicine was re- 
cast. Slowly out of the pot-pourri of 
fever and pestilential conditions had 
emerged typhus, typhoid, diphtheria, 
scarlet-fever, malaria, measles, now en- 
tirely disassociated from all humoral 
pathology. Neurological and mental 
diseases though described from earliest 
times now shared in this progress. 
Mental diseases particularly, had long 
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been considered too hopeless to require 
much other consideration than a cruel 
restraint or a despairing neglect, but 
were now being studied and put into 
some sort of order. 

Tabes dorsalis, a name in use since 
the time of Hippocrates had been ap- 
plied vaguely to sexual weakness sup- 
posed to come from sexual excesses, and 
was now acquiring a new meaning. 
Duchenne (1859), introducing the name 
locomotor ataxia, had connected the dis- 
ease with syphilis, but the value of his 
work became obscured in controversy. 
Erb (1875) again directed attention to 
the connection between the two diseases, 
which was confirmed by Fournier’s 
work in France, and Gower’s work in 
England. The brilliant Fournier ex- 
tended his investigations to General 
Paralysis of the Insane, and was soon 
able to show that from 70 to 90 per cent 
of those afflicted had an antecedent his- 
tory of syphilis. His w^ork, Les AffeC’ 
tions Parasyphilitiques revealed such a 
close relationship between the two, that 
they might be considered merely diverse 
expressions of the same disease. 

The discovery of the Treponema pallidum in 
the brain of these paretics by Moore and No- 
guchi, 1913, seemed to complete the chain of 
evidence, and fix the condition definitely within 
the field of a syphilitic manifestation. Where 
we might find these conditions in medical litera- 
ture of past centuries is a problem. Infamous 
degenerates like Caligula, as suggested by Ad- 
miral Butler, furnish historic evidence of the 
paretic type. Other strange degenerates among 
those Roman Emperors described by Suetonius, 
might be studied with profit and perhaps a 
different evaluation of their oddities. 

Aneurysm, a disease known since re- 
mote time, has long been considered a 
result of lues venera by Pare (1575), 
Lancisi (1724), and IMorgagni (1761). 
Hardly had the treponema of syphilis 
been discovered (1905) before it was 
demonstrated in a case of congenital 
aortitis by Weisner (1905), in the wall 
of the aorta by Reuta (1906), Benda 
(1906), Schmorl (1907), Wright and 
Richardson (1909), as well as by many 
other distinguished investigators. 

Vast changes have occurred since 1497 in 
the comprehension of syphilis. So much more 


exact is our knowledge of the disease to-day, 
that a good deal of the prejudiced history of 
the disease must be rejected to conform to our 
modem conception. No two events have con- 
tributed more to our present understanding of 
the disease than the discovery of the parasite 
causing it, and the serologic test that denotes 
its invasion of the human body. Early in the 
20th century Fritz Schaudin (1905) discov- 
ered the parasite causing syphilis, and now 
called Treponema pallidum. About this same 
time was established the beginning of an ex- 
perience with serological blood tests, first de- 
vised by Wassermann (1906), since, improved 
and modified by other investigators. These 
two tests have now come to occupy so impor- 
tant a place in diagnosis, that many of the 
early looked-for, and once considered essential 
symptoms, are now often missed from 

VfAXXl.A^Cl>X ^XV/lilXX 

Thus the symptomatology of syphilis has 
been variously estimated in the passage of 
time, although the character of the treponema- 
tosis and its consequences has probably been 
little influenced by man’s efforts and achieve- 
ments in the solving of its mystery. In a 
time of distressful pestilence out of a pot- 
pourri of diseases emerged morhum gcUlicum, 
at first frankly a non-venereal affection, then 
this metamorphosed into the Lttes Venera, 
from which was to emerge the three diseases: 
syphilis, chancroid, and gonorrhea. More re- 
cently on both clinical and laboratory evidence 
a new interpretation has been placed upon 
ancient cardio-vascular diseases and on several 
neurological conditions w’hich are now gathered 
into the fold of the exhibits of syphilis. 

Jean Astruc, De Morbus Venereis (Libri 
Novem) ; W. R. Bett, A Short History of 
Some Common Diseases (1934); Iwan Bloch, 
Der TJ sprung der Syphilis (Jena, 1901) ; 
Rother B. Clay, Medieval Hospitals of Eng- 
land (1909) ; Hieronymus Fracastorius, De 
Contagione et contagiosis Morbis, trans. by 
Wilmer Cave Wright (1930) ; Griinpeck 
{Joseph Grunpech and his Neat Treatise, 1496, 
etc., trans. by Merrill Moore and Harry C. 
Soloman, Brit. Jour, of Venereal Diseases, 
January 1935) ; R. C. Holcomb, (a) Chris- 
topher Columbus and the American Origin of 
Syphilis (U. S. Naval Med. Bulletin, Oct. 
1934) ; (b) Ruis Dias de Isla and the Ameri- 
can Origin of Syphilis (Medical Life, Nov. 
1934) ; (c) The Antiquity of Syphilis (Medical 
Life, June, 1935); E. Jeanselme, Histoire de 
Syphilis (1931) ; Aloysio Luisino, Aphrodisia- 
cus, sive De Lue Venerea (Tome II, 1566-7) ; 
Montejo y Robledo, Congresso Internacional de 
Americanistas (Actas 4th. Reunion, 1881. Tome 
I, p. 334 to 416. Madrid, 1882) ; J. Earle 
Moore, The Modern Treatment of Syphilis 
(1934) ; Antonio Hernandez More j on, Historia 
de la Medidna Espahola (7 vol., Madrid, 1842- 
52) ; Martin Fernandez Navarrete, Colleccion 
De Los Viages y Descubrimientos Que Eider on 
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For Mar Los Espanoles (V. Tomes Madrid, 
1825-37); Gonzalo Hernandez Oviedo y Valdes, 
(a) Sumario de la Natural Historia de las In- 
diaSj 15^5 (Biblioteca Autorcs Espanoles, His- 
toriadores Primitivos de Indias) ; (b) Historia 
Natural y general de las Indias Islas y Tierra 
Firme del Mar Oceano (Seville, 1535) ; Wil- 
liam Allen Pusey, History and Epidemiology 
of Syphilis (1933); Buy Diaz de Isla, Trac- 
tado contra el mal Serpentino: que Vulgamente 
en Espafia es llamado huhas (Seville, 1539); 
Karl Sudhoff and Charles Singer, Earliest 
Printed Syphilis Literature^ being 10 Tractates 
from the years 1495-1498 (Florence, 1925) ; 
Joaquin de Villalba, Epidemiologia Espahola 
(2 vol., Madrid, 1802). 

R. C. H. 

TAJ MAHAL, a monument to mar- 
ried love erected in the 17th century 
(1631-48) at^ Agra, India. Barren 
women visit Taj Mahal in pilgrimage, 
for the mausoleum commemorates a 
mother of many children. Taj Mahal 
has been repeatedly proclaimed the 
most beautiful structure on earth. 

'‘Agra spells Taj Mahal and Taj Mahal 
represents the noblest and most magnificent 
monument to love. Merely to sec it is worth 
a trip around the world. Taj Mahal is un- 
doubtedly the most inspired work of art ever 
executed by the human hand. Compared with 
it, the shining marble of the Cathedral of 
Milan appears cumbrous and the Dome of 
Cologne is awkward. All other mausoleums in 
the world, including the pyramids, shrink in 
comparison with its grandeur. The most per- 
fect creations of all artists in this world for 
the glorification of love — and what creative 
perfection was not born of love’s glorification? 
— can not do justice to this edifice before 
which even the most skeptical critic stands in 
speechless wonder.” This is the testimony of 
as a prelude to the story 

Once upon a time there lived in India 
the Emperor Akbar the Great, wise and 
beloved ruler, who reigned for fifty 
years. Akbar ’s son and successor, 
Jahangir, was a drunkard whose harem 
consisted of not less than 6000 w^omen 
of all nationalities. One of his wives, 
Johd Bai, gave birth to the Prince Kur- 
hum who ascended the throne after 
Jahangir’s death, and as Shah Jahan 
became the Grand Mogul and Emperor 
of India. 

Prince Kurhum had married Mumtaz 
Mahal (The Favorite of the Palace). 


Up to his ascension to the throne, she 
bore him thirteen children: eight sons 
and five daughters. He loved her im- 
measurably for she was as kind as she 
was beautiful and as beautiful as she 
was intelligent. In the second year of 
Shah Jahan ’s reign a rebellion broke 
out in his realm. Shah Jahan led his 
troops to the encounter with the enemy. 
Mumtaz Mahal accompanied her hus- 
band, and in a tent on the battlefield she 
gave birth to her fourteenth child and 
died of ])uerperal fever in the bloom 
of her life. 

Shah Jahan ’s grief was boundless. 
For many weeks he refused to see any 
one, and according to the story, he kept 
the vow he had made, never to touch a 
woman as long as he lived. At first he 
wanted to abdicate and divide his realm 
among his sons; later, however, he de- 
cided to erect a monument to his wife, 
the like of wliich the world had never 
seen or ever would see. Many say he 
had made this promise to his wife on 
her deathbed. For seventeen years, it 
is said, twenty thousand men worked 
every day; for this vast army of 
ers a special city had to be built 
bore the name Mumtazabad ; for the 
building of this memorial Jaipur 
yielded its finest marble of delicate rose 
and yellow hue ; precious stones were 
brought from Persia and from all India, 
from Ceylon to the Himalayas. The 
cost of the monument rose to the enor- 
mous sum of twenty million dollars. 

Shah Jahan spent much time in the 
enchanting garden surrounding the 
dream-like memorial to his love. Then 
on a journey to Delhi he became ill. 
His son Aurangzeb had but the wish 
that his father would die, so he could 
bury him at his mother’s side and as- 
cend the throne. When Shah Jahan re- 
covered, Aurangzeb seized the throne. 
He had all his brothers murdered and 
imprisoned the father in the fortress of 
Agra. 

Here Shah Jahan lived with his 
favorite daughter, Jahanara, who re- 
nounced marriage to follow her father 
into captivity. From this cell, and 
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from the marble terrace surrounding it, 
Shah Jahan was able to rest his gaze 
upon the Taj Mahal — glittering in the 
distance, mirroring its reflection in the 
calm surface of the Jumna river; and 
when his sight tired from gazing into 
the distance, he could contemplate the 
reflection of his love-memorial in the 
numerous mirrors fastened to the cor- 
ner pillars of his marble cell. Thus he 
saw the Taj Mahal in ever-changing 
light — in sunshine and in moonlight, 
until his dimming eyes gathered in for 
the last time the vision of his creation, 
the altar to his love. Then Shah Jahan 
was buried at the side of his beloved 
wife. This is the story of Taj Mahal. 

Caldwell Lipsett {Encyclopcedia Britannica, 
1910, 381-82): ‘‘From the marble terrace 
which surrounds it rise four tall minarets of 
the same material, one at each corner. The 
Taj has been modelled and painted more fre- 
(piently than any other building in the world, 
and the word pictures of it arc numberless. 
But it can only be described as a dream in 
marble. It amj)ly justifies the saying that 
the Moguls designed like Titans and finished 
like jewellers. In regard to color and design 
the Taj ranks first in the world for purely 
decorative workmanship; while the perfect 
symmetry of its exterior once seen can never 
be forgotten, nor the aerial grace of its domes, 
rising like marble bubbles into the azure sky.” 
— Magnus Ilirschfeld (Die Weltreise eines Sex- 
ual forschersj 1933, 253-56). 

TEETH, SEXUAL DIFFERENCES 

IN. In the human race the teeth of 
males and females differ chiefly in size. 
This difference cannot be determined by 
the casual observation of a few isolated 
specimens of human dentitions because 
of the wide variations in both sexes of 
any given race and the differences of 
stature in the races of man. Sexual 
differences, however, become obvious in 
the study of a large number of speci- 
mens from one homogeneous population 
group. Although the differences are 
sufficiently slight to remain obscure in 
any but a statistical analysis they are 
nevertheless of evolutionary signifi,- 
cance. 

Sexual differences in the teeth of 
homo sapiens are only a vestige of sex- 
ual dental differentiation in Man’s 
simian ancestors, for in all sub-human 


primates the male dentition is marked 
by a rugged masculinity. The degree 
of sexual differentiation in the human 
dentition can best be judged by its com- 
parison with those of contemporary 
anthropoids. In the anthropoids the 
dominant sex-linked character is the 
relatively larger cuspid tooth of the 
male. This cuspid difference is most 
marked in the gorilla and orang and is 
least marked in the chimpanzee. Ac- 
cording to W. Mijsberg the difference 
between male and female cuspids also 
exists in some of the primitive races 
of Man. In his work on the teeth of 
the J avanese he observes that the cuspid 
shows the greatest metrical difference of 
all the teeth-. In the anthropoids there 
is also a marked sex difference in the 
lower molars as was demonstrated by 
A. Hrdlicka. This difference is greatest 
in gorillas and orangs, less in the chim- 
panzee, and least in man. 

In man ’s rise from the lower primates 
his dentition has suffered considerable 
de-differentiation. Instead of well de- 
flned structural differences between in- 
cisors, cuspids and premolars there is 
a tendency for these teeth in Man to 
acquire a uniform design. The result- 
ant is a condition referred to by W. K. 
Gregory as polyisomerism (many similar 
parts). The de-differentiation of the 
dentition is not only manifest in the 
morphological convergence of pattern 
but also in the eradication of sexual 
differences. 

The metrical differences between hu- 
man male and female teeth are present 
in all races. From the general sex 
difference in weight and stature one 
would naturally expect that male teeth 
are on the average larger than female 
teeth. This fact is confirmed by every 
metrical investigation of the human 
dentition. W. A. Mijsberg noted that 
in the Javanese the ‘‘mean dimensions 
of all the teeth in the males are greater 
than in the females.” 

0. Janzer, in his report on the 
islanders of New Pommern, says that 
“the average breadth and thickness of 
all male teeth are greater than » the 
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IST 

Molar 


UPPER 

2nd 

Molar 


3rd 

Molar 



NUMBER 

OF 

SPEC. 

LENGTH 

BREADTH 

NUMBER 

OF 

SPEC. 

LENGTH 

BREADTH 

NUMBER 

OP 

SPEC. 

LENGTH 

BREADTH 

Male 

153 

11.1 

12.5 

151 

10.1 

12.5 

120 

9.2 

11.9 


Female. . . 

153 

10.8 

12.1 

149 

10.0 

12.0 

120 

9.5 

11.4 


LOWER 



NUMBER 



NUMBER 



NUMBER 




OF 

SPEC. 

LENGTH 

BREADTH 

OF 

SPEC. 

LENGTH 

BREADTH 

OF 

SPEC. 

LENGTH 

BREADTH 

Male 

134 

11.3 

11.4 

135 

11.2 

10.8 

133 

11.5 

10.7 

Female. . . 

146 

11.6 

11.1 

144 

11.0 

10.5 

128 

11.1 

10.4 


TABLE 1 

Average Sizes (mm.) of Melanesian Molars 


females, with the exception of the 
lower incisors, the breadth of which is 
the same in the two cases. The aver- 
age sizes of the molar teeth of New 
Britain Melanesians (recorded by the 
author) appear in table 1. This series 
represents a homogeneous population 
group from Ralum. In every instance 
except the lengths of the upper third 
molar and the lower first molar the 
dimensions of the male teeth are on the 
average greater than those of the 
females. In the crown module, table 
2, which is a better comparative index 
of the mass of the tooth, the males ex- 
ceed the females in all instances except 
the lower first molar, in which case 
they are equal. With the exception of 
the upper third molar and the lower 
first molar the teeth of the females were 
found to be more variable in size than 
those of the males. (Table 3). 

The lower first molar is the only 
tooth of the female dentition which is 
proportionally larger than its corre- 
sponding element in the male dentition. 
The fact that the lower first female 
molar is both the least variable and 
disproportionally large for its sex, sup- 
ports the observation made by A. 
Hrdlicka in 1923 that this tooth has 
retained primitive characteristics. 
‘‘Man shows in general a rather primi- 
tive, relatively long Mi in the females. 


which is much less the case in apes. 
This is well reflected in the crown index 
of these teeth which as a rule is smaller 
in the females than in the males in 
Man, but is smaller in the females of 
some species while equal or larger in 
other species, in apes/^ (Tables 4 and 
5). 

The belief is held by some odontol- 
ogists that the congenital degeneration 
or absence of the upper lateral incisor 
is a sex-linked phenomenon. This is 
difficult to either prove or disprove be- 
cause of the slim chance of the con- 
temporaneous existence of three or four 



UPPER 



IST 

Molar 

2nd 

Molar 

3rd 

Molar 

iMale 

11.8 

11.3 

10.5 

Female. 

11.4 

11.0 

10.4 


LOWER 



1st 

Molar 

2nd 

Molar 

3rd 

Molar 

iMale. 

11.3 

11.0 

11.1 

Female. . . . 

11.3 

10.7 

10.7 


TABLE 2 

Crown Module (Breadth - f Length) 
Melanesian Molars 
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UPPER LOWER 



1st 

Molar 

2nd 

Molar 

3rd 

Molar 

1st 

Molar 

2nd 

Molar 

3rd 

Molar 

Male 

4.82 

6.03 

8.82 

4.96 

6.61 

6.87 

Female. . . . 

6.32 

6.61 

8.26 

1 

4.66 

6.86 

7.27 


TABLE 3 

Coefficient op Variation: Labiolingual Diameters 
Melanesian Molars 


generations of the same family all with 
sound permanent teeth. A. Schultz re- 
ports one such case in which the tend- 
ency to the elimination of the lateral 
incisor is found only in the females. 
Schultz refers to this, however, as 
UPPER 



IST 

Molar 

2nd 

Molar 

3rd 

Molar 

Male. 

112.6 

123.8 

129.4 

Female. . 

112.0 

120.0 

120.0 


LOWER 



IST 

Molar 

2nd 

Molar 

3rd 

Molar 

Male. . 

100.0 

96.4 

93.0 

Female. , 

95.7 

95.5 

93.7 


TABLE 4 

Crown Index ^ ') 

\ Length / 

Melanesian Molars 

Lower Lower 

IsT Molar 2nd Molar 



HUMAN 

FAMILY 

AFTER 

HRD- 

LICKA 

MELANE- 

SIAN 

HUMAN 

FAMILY 

AFTER 

HRD- 

LICKA 

MELANE- 

SIAN 

iMale. . 

98.3 

100.9 

8.1 

96.4 

[Female. 

95.8 

95.7 

97.7 

95.5 


TABLE 5 

Comparative Chart or Crown Index 

'‘most unusual.’’ It is quite probable 
that the occurrence of the character 
only in the females in this family tree 
is a coincidence. Schultz cites several 
other pedigrees in which the degenera- 


tion of the lateral incisor manifests 
itself in both males and females at what 
appears to be sporadic occasions which 
bear no relation to Mendelian order or 
sex-linkage. 

A. Hrdlicka, Dimensions of the First and 
Second Lower ^Molars with their Bearing on 
the Piltdown Jaw and on Man*s Phytogeny, 
Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthrop., April, 1923; 
Variations in the Dimensions of Lower Molars 
in Man and Anthropoid Apes, Amer. Journ. 
Phys. Anthrop., Oct. 1923. 

A. Schultz, The Heredity Tendency to Elimi- 
nate the Upper Lateral Incisor, Human Biol- 
ogy, Peb. 1932. M. R. S. 

THEOSOPHY AND SEX-PEOB- 
LEMS. Matters connected with sex 
and the abuse of the so-called procrea- 
tive function have attained an entirely 
unmerited prominence or notoriety in 
the modern world for the simple reason 
that any philosophical knowledge on the 
subject is largely based in our time 
upon medical experimentation and the 
shaky foundation furnished by certain 
branches of modern psychological study. 

It would not seem too much to say 
that there is no real sex-problem in so 
far as Nature herself is concerned and 
her normal functioning regarding man ’s 
being, but that the problems — and 
they seem to be all too numerous in our 
modern world — arise, as above hinted, 
entirely out of the fact that the modern 
West no longer believes in the control- 
ling sanctions of its one-time religion; 
and because it has no widely accepted 
philosophy of life there are, of course, 
no controlling or inhibitory factors of a 
philosophical character. 

Modern man looks upon the function 
of sex, or rather the procreative act, 
only incidentally as a matter of racial 
importance — t.e., for the propagation of 
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the human species — and almost entirely 
as an avenue for sensuous if not actu- 
ally sensual indulgence. 

In the Religion-Philosophy of the 
Ancient Wisdom which in modern times 
is called Theosophy the present division 
of the human race into two sexes is 
looked upon as — stated in brief — an 
evolutionary phase in the steady unfold- 
ing in growth of humankind. Human- 
ity was not created as man and woman, 
but was in the beginning of the history 
of the human race asexual or sexless, 
if the word be preferred ; and it was 
only during the slow progress of the de- 
velopment of the human characteristics 
now so familiar to us all, that the 
asexual condition slowly merged into 
the androgynous state, which, after long 
millions of years, in its turn gave place 
to an unfolding into the condition of the 
two sexes which now prevails and has 
prevailed for some six or seven million 
years past. 

The Esoteric Philosophy teaches a 
slow and gradual evolutionary unfold- 
ing, from within outwards, of the hu- 
man race from the first appearance of 
the human protoplasts on this globe as 
parthenogenetic beings propagating 
their kind after a virginal manner, 
through — at a much later stage in 
geologic time — the hermaphroditic or 
rather androgynous condition, which 
again, after long ages, slowly merged 
into and finally became the man and 
woman of opposite sex of the present 
day and of millions of years past, as 
stated above. 

It needs but a glance of the observant 
botanical and zoological mind into the 
different creatures of the lower orders 
and classes and genera which exist on 
earth today to see that even among these 
early, although specifically evolved, 
forms, both parthenogenesis and her- 
maphroditism are as well established, 
even at present, as is the sexual method 
of racial propagation. Both in the 
kingdom of the Plants as well as in the 
kingdom of the Animals are still to be 
noticed these primeval forms of propa- 
gation which now survive as hold-overs ; 


and it is curious that in either kingdom 
— i.e., in both kingdoms — may be found 
examples of all three methods of repro- 
duction, in each kingdom the highest 
being the sexual, then on a somewhat 
lower scale the hermaphroditic with 
probably far fewer individuals, and last 
the virginal or parthenogenetic. 

In man himself there still survive 
both zoologic and physiologic remnants 
or hold-overs, as, for instance, the im- 
perfectly developed mammae in man as 
also the equally imperfectly unfolded 
uterus ; and, mutatis mutandis , the same 
observation applies to woman. All too 
little importance has been ascribed to 
these still surviving but persistent if 
imperfectly developed vestigial organs 
and if they proclaim anything at all, 
they point with some violence to a past 
condition, the androgynous, when the 
human race was, as individuals, double- 
sexed, or bi-sexual. 

It is to be remembered that the true 
human individual is not his physical 
body, which is but the vehicle or gross 
material integument in which the Real 
Man works and through which he mani- 
fests himself ; for it should be obvious to 
any thinking person that the Real Man 
is neither legs nor arms, skin nor hair, 
bones nor tissues, but (a) Mind, (b) the 
delicately balanced emotional apparatus 
commonly called the i)sychological na- 
ture, and (c) the lofty spiritual and 
high ethical instincts, all which, in their 
aggregate union, form the true human 
being. In other words, man is not 
merely an animate robot,’’ but a 
thinking, self-conscious, morally con- 
scientious and feeling, being. 

From the foregoing statement, how- 
ever, it should not be misunderstood 
that the Theosophical teaching is based 
on the philosophical dichotomy first 
formally introduced into European 
philosophical and scientific thought by 
Rene Descartes: i.c., that the ‘‘soul” is 
one thing, and the body in which it 
manifests or lives is something else and 
disjunct and of different essential na- 
ture from the indwelling consciousness. 

Quite to the contrary of this, the 
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Esoteric Philosophy, Theosophy, teaches 
that the physical body of man is but the 
expression in the material world of the 
characteristic and strongly defined 
inner powers or energies alluded to 
above as composing the Real Man. It 
is this Real Man, the inner and invis- 
ible being composed of thought and 
feeling and consciousness, which evolves 
through the ages, by unfolding from 
within itself the latent powers, attri- 
butes, faculties, characteristics, which it 
draws from the spiritual part of the 
Man^s high essential nature, much as 
the rays streaming from the sun draw 
their raison d^etre and their character- 
istics from the solar heart. In other 
words, man is not separate from the 
Universe in which he lives and moves 
and has his being, as Paul of the Chris- 
tians put it, but is an integral and 
inseparable part of the Cosmic Source 
from which he draws all that he is. 

From this prime philosophical fact, 
which is to-day so accordant and con- 
cordant with the statements of the 
foremost men of ultramodern science, 
such as Eddington, Jeans, Planck, Bohr, 
Einstein, and others — to the effect that 
the essential ‘‘stuff’’ or fundamental 
thing in the Universe is “Mind” or 
“Consciousness” — the reason of the 
statement made in the preceding para- 
graph starts instantly into clear outline, 
and it is seen that as the essence of man 
is therefore ‘ ‘ mind ” or “ consciousness ’ ’ 
derivative from the Universe, man is 
substantially and fundamentally con- 
sciousness or mind throughout all his 
being, both in those invisible element- 
principles above alluded to and in their 
very partial expression as his body in 
the material physical world. Just as a 
plant in the springtime throws out from 
within itself the characteristics of its 
inner life expressing itself in verdure 
or foliage, flower, bud, and fruit, or as 
the germinating egg unfolds from 
within its own substance the being, be 
it chick or man, which later is to become 
the evolving entity in this physical 
world — all coming from within — ^just so 
is Man the Invisible the real being and 
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his body is merely his material expres- 
sion on the physical plane. 

Thus it is that evolution proceeds 
from within outwards, it being the inner 
or Real Man who evolves, and his body, 
irresponsibly and as it were automati- 
cally, through the cycling ages ex- 
presses in partial measure in the physi- 
cal world the manifestations of the 
unfolding or evolving attributes and 
powers within. Thus man at one time 
was asexual because his inner and par- 
tially unfolded characteristics were 
asexual, so to speak; in a subsequent 
geological age he was hermaphroditic or 
rather androgynous, because the inner 
or Real Man had unfolded this aspect 
of latent attributes; and in a still later 
age appeared sex in its two present and 
opposite forms in the human body, be- 
ing the evolutionary expression on the 
physical plane of the bifurcated lower 
psychology of the inner or Real Human 
Being. 

Sex, therefore, as stated above, is a 
passing evolutionary phase, a phase of 
the unrolling of inner characteristics, 
which the human race in its present 
evolutionary development is passing 
through, but which phase, in its turn, in 
future ages, will be succeeded by some 
condition as yet scarcely to be defined. 

The consequence of this philosophical 
and scientific postulate is that sex per 
se, outside of any opinions that indi- 
viduals may hold about it, is a perfectly 
natural, normal, and it may be said even 
necessary, stage or step in the evolu- 
tionary growth of the human race. 
Therefore, in itself, sex has nothing evil 
about it, nor is it a necessary sign of a 
present degraded condition of being. 

Sex is an evolutionary fact. In itself 
it is neither wicked nor unnatural, nor 
was it brought into function because the 
two supposititious distant ancestors of 
the human race ate of a forbidden 
apple. Any problems connected with 
sex, therefore, arise not out of sex it- 
self, or the sexual function itself, but 
solely out of its abuse, which is equiva- 
lent to saying its use in a manner 
contrary to the clean and unsoiled fol- 
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lowing of this one of Nature’s processes, 
the sole right purpose of which is the 
propagation of the human race. 

All the ‘‘problems” of sex, therefore, 
as just shown, arise from abuses of a 
perfectly natural function, innocent in 
itself, and necessary for the continuance 
of the human species. Such abuses 
spring almost universally from igno- 
rance — ignorance of natural law, and 
that particular and perhaps worst kind 
of ignorance arising in lack of reflective 
thought. In our modern day, the sanc- 
tions of religion, as stated above, have 
largely lost their hold over men and 
women with respect to this wholly 
natural and proper function, when not 
abused and when used solely for the 
purposes for which Nature destined it; 
and also — and there is no need to mince 
words in the matter — the so-called prob- 
lems have arisen largely on account of 
the wholly erroneous, because mistaken, 
teaching and consequent mistaken de- 
ductions of a former generation or two 
of scientific men who, being entirely of 
materialistic bias, believed and taught 
that man was his body and nought else. 

If a man is taught that he is but a 
more evolved beast, a higher species of 
ape, and that when he dies that is the 
total end of him and of all of him, he 
naturally says to himself: “Why not 
enjoy life while I have it ? Why not use 
every function that Nature has given to 
me in the manner that is most pleasing 
to emotion and passion?” There are 
here no inhibitions of a moral kind; 
there are here no illuminating spiritual 
insights; there is here no philosophy 
upon which a decent-minded man can 
lean; and the result is that it is now 
common in the world to look upon the 
sexual function either as something dis- 
graceful, or, on the other hand, as some- 
thing not to be used solely according 
to natural law, but as a means of sensual 
gratification. 

From the standpoint of Theosophy, 
the Esoteric Philosophy or the Ancient 
Wisdom of all past ages and of all races 
of men, the sexual function is Nature’s 
provision for the continuance of the 


human race, and in consequence its only 
permissible use is that, and that alone. 
Anything more than this is as much an 
abuse and therefore as apt to bring 
about disease, both psychological and 
physical, as would be the case of the 
abuse of any other of the functions of 
the body. If a man drink himself to 
death, or gluttonize himself into dis- 
ease, or womanize himself into imbecil- 
ity, everyone can see that the unfortu- 
nate practiser of these immoral perver- 
sions of Nature’s provisions for health 
or propagation is a victim of ignorance 
or of lack of ordinary reflexion. 

The so-called sex-problems, therefore, 
do not arise in any innate wickedness in 
the human race but solely out of igno- 
rance and because the ancient teaching, 
so simple and easily understood, has 
been forgotten. Any abuse of the body 
will bring about its corresponding de- 
generative disease, or, in the least evil 
cases, decay and premature senility. It 
may be as well to state clearly that the 
body is so amazingly and beautifully 
balanced that the abuse of any of its 
functions will bring about disharmony 
in the physical structure, or equivalently 
imperfect response of all other organs 
of the human frame. 

Sex in the present human physical 
vehicle really serves two purposes: (a) 
first and most important, the continu- 
ance of the human family; (b) second, 
the strengthening and building up of 
the human body as a whole, and of all 
its tissues and organs as particulars, by 
the retention therein of the vital sex- 
essences. 

Sex-problems, so-called, which so af- 
flict and harass modern men and women 
really originate in childhood. Parents 
themselves are wofully ignorant of the 
simplest facts of even their own physi- 
cal frame. Teach a child from the time 
that it is able to understand words, 
something, in a cleanly, decent manner, 
of the nature of the sexual organs and 
their proper function ; teach it that any 
abuse whatsoever of the functions of sex 
brings about sooner or later degenera- 
tive consequences not only as regards 
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general health, but as regards all the 
organs of the body, including those of 
the sexual nature; and the child will 
learn to have respect not only for the 
function but for himself as an intelli- 
gent unit of the human race. 

It is perhaps too much to hope in 
these days of nervous tension and moral 
slackness that the sexual function will 
be used solely for the purposes for which 
Nature has evolved it, as above stated; 
so that possibly for ages hence the func- 
tion will be misused even in marriage 
for purposes of merely sensuous gratifi- 
cation; but let it once become clearly 
understood among men and women of 
normal character that any use whatso- 
ever of the function entails conse- 
quences, and that abuse of the function 
entails disastrous consequences leading 
to degeneration, and ordinary gopd 
sense and the instincts of self -protection 
and self-preservation will in time attain 
increasing influences in these human 
relations. 

At least, an enormous amount of good 
could be done in the world and a great 
deal of human misery in many walks of 
life be avoided, and probably some of 
the most horrible diseases known to 
medical science could be stamped out, 
if human beings once were to grasp and 
have their imaginations captured by the 
simple natural facts outlined or hinted 
at in preceding paragraphs. 

Furthermore, it is sheer stupidity to 
imagine that the human race, so ob- 
viously as individuals inseparable and 
integral portions of Nature herself, 
can separate themselves from Nature, 
whether in act or in thought; and if 
this primal verity were once grasped it 
would be seen that many diseases, and 
at least certain forms of insanity, and 
the widespread because thoughtless 
sexual immorality in the world, are 
largely the results or consequences of 
ignorance of the need of following Na- 
ture’s monitory warnings in the use of 
the function of sex. 

The meaning is: the procreative act 
is not solely brought about by the union 
of two beings of opposite sex ; this is but 


the physical mechanism ; conception and 
the consequent growth of the embryo 
are to a certain large extent dependent 
upon cosmic and meteorological factors, 
concerning which, alas, modern science 
in all its branches is in Cimmerian 
darkness ; but with the amazingly rapid 
strides forwards that scientific research 
and investigation are making, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that this utter 
darkness may before long be enlight- 
ened by some rays of a larger acquaint- 
ance with Nature ’s interlocked and 
interblending laws, energies, and sub- 
stances. 

To particularize: No marriage, pro- 
vided the best health of the child-to-be 
is hoped for, should ever be consum- 
mated during the fortnight comprised 
between the full moon and the new 
moon; furthermore, no procreative act 
should ever take place when the mother- 
to-be is either unwilling or physiologi- 
cally in a non-receptive condition; in 
other words, the periodic menstrual 
function should enter into considera- 
tion. 

Furthermore, in view of the cyclically 
annual risings of the generative forces 
of Nature, it would be extremely wise 
to have all procreative acts take place 
during the early spring when the forces 
of Nature are unfolding after the win- 
ter sleep, when vegetation is burgeon- 
ing, and when all life feels the new and 
rising impulse of the vital flow. So 
well was this known in ancient times 
that the month corresponding to late 
January and early February among the 
Attic Greeks was called Gamelion, from 
the Greek word gameo, to marry, and 
Gamelion was the fashionable month for 
marriages. One may well ask oneself: 
Why? 

To summarize: The remedy for all sex- 
problems, so-called, is, as hereinbefore stated, 
instruction, beginning with little children, in 
the nature of sex and its function, and the 
proper uses thereof as contrasted with its 
abuse and the consequent penalties inevitably 
following upon Nature ^s violated laws. In- 
deed, the only original ** sex-problem ’ ^ that 
the present writer is cognisant of is the curious 
compound of human ignorance of natural laws 
and consequent abuse thereof. 
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Here, then, is the true problem and the onlj' 
real one that the present writer sees, because 
it is the fundamental cause of all the social 
misery, of the immoral conditions, and of the 
common and heartless indifference to the piti- 
ful spectacle afforded us by overcrowded in- 
sane asylums and over-burdened hospitals — 
the problem is, as said, ignorance and stupid- 
ity. Correct these by proper instruction about 
simple facts of the human body and the pen- 
alties of abuse of natural law, and ninety-nine 
per-cent, of the so-called ** sex-problems ’ ’ will 
before long vanish. 

There will then remain a relatively minor 
‘ ‘ problem ” to be dealt with by the individual : 
that already stated as being the mutual or 
social self-indulgence to the detriment of 
health, under the marriage-vow. Even this 
last perversion of one of Nature’s important 
and innocent functions will largely disappear 
when increasing consciousness of the dangers 
attendant upon its abuse grows greater. 

H. P. Blavatsky: The Secret Doctrine 
(1888); Isis Unveiled (1878); The Key to 
Theosophy (1879), and various articles in 
the magazines The Theosophist and Lucifer, 
during the years 1879 and 1891. 

G. de Purucker: Theosophy and Modem 
Science (1930) ; Fundamentals of the Esoteric 
Philosophy (1932); Occult Glossary (1933); 
The Esoteric Tradition (1935) ; and various 
articles in the magazines, The Theosophical 
Path, Lucifer (American issues), during the 
years 1929-1935. Also The Theosophical 
Forum. The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sin- 
nett, from the Mahatmas M. and K. H. (tran- 
scribed and compiled by A. T. Barker) 1923. 

G. de P. 

TINGEL-TANGEL, the lowest class 
of variety theater in Germany, where 
some of the prostitutes sing and enter- 
tain, while others drink with the visitors, 
chiefly sailors. 

Iwan Bloch (The Sexual Life of Our Time, 
1907): ‘*Who is not familiar with the most 
celebrated tingel-tangel streets in the world, the 
Spielbudenplatz and the Reeperbahn, in St. 
Pauli, near the docks of Hamburg?” 

TRANSPLANTATION, TESTICU- 
LAR AND OVARIAN. A vast amount 
of experimental and clinical research 
upon the possibility and practicability of 
transplantation of the gonads (testicle 
in the male and ovary in the female) 
has been done within the past quarter 
of a century. The gonads are glands of 
internal secretion having most impor- 
tant functions in the organism apart 
from the primary function of procrea- 


tion. Indeed, it seems likely enough 
that we are not yet in full possession of 
all the effects of the gonadal secretions, 
as new facts are coming to light each 
year. The loss of such secretions in 
the economy of the organism is a matter 
of the greatest importance and hence 
the significance of attempts to supply 
them from some other source by trans- 
plantation, when the organism itself 
cannot be utilized for such supply. In 
this short review I am presenting the 
main facts in regard to the possibility 
and results of transplantation of the 
testicle and ovary — gonadal transplan- 
tation. 

I. Testicular Transplantation 
(Therapeutic Gonadal Implantation) 

From the earliest times it has been 
considered that the secretion of the tes- 
ticles — the semen — besides its power in 
procreation, was in some way, associated 
with the brain and responsible for the 
characteristics which comprised virilism 
or manliness. But these properties were 
associated with the semen as a whole. 
The celebrated John Hunter {A Treatise 
on the Venereal Disease, 1786) was the 
first to distinguish the secondary or dis- 
tinctive sex characters of the male as 
something quite independent of the pri- 
mary reproductive function. 

It is now generally accepted that the 
testicle is an endocrine or internally se- 
creting gland, and that from the struc- 
tures that compose it there are at least 
two main secretions, although on this 
latter point there is still some di- 
vergence of opinion. Some maintain 
that the sperm cells of the testicle are 
concerned, not only with spermatogene- 
sis (production of sperm cells) and the 
elaboration and ejection of ripe sperma- 
tozoa capable of impregnation of the 
female, but that the sperm cells also 
prepare and discharge into the blood 
and lymphatics certain substances which 
act as hormones and are directly re- 
sponsible for the appearance and main- 
tenance of the secondary male sex 
characters as well as for sexual desire 
{libido) and potency. Others say that 
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the sperm cells of the testicle are con- 
cerned with spermatogenesis and the 
procreative faculty alone and attribute 
to the interstitial cells, or as they are 
called, the Ley dig cells, a distinct glan- 
dular secretional function responsible 
for sex characters, desire and potency. 

There is no doubt that the testicular 
secretion is a very complex fluid. Some 
men have strong sexual desire and are 
quite potent in performing the sexual 
act; but their seminal discharge does 
not contain spermatozoa. They are in- 
capable of procreation. On the other 
hand, there are those who for various 
reasons are neither desirous of nor ca- 
pable of performing the sexual act. 
Such individuals, to a greater or less de- 
gree, show a deficiency of the physical 
and psychic characters of a normal man. 

I take the position that the spermato- 
genic cells exist quite apart from and 
exercise a different function from the 
interstitial cells, which Leydig first de- 
scribed (1854), and which exist in the 
midst of the connective tissue, between 
the seminiferous tubules of the testicle, 
containing substances which give them 
the character of glandular cells. Ancel 
and Bouin, following very extensive re- 
searches, showed (1904), that in mam- 
mals the interstitial testicular tissue is 
a true gland of internal secretion and 
that it alone exercises on the organism 
the function of determining male sexual 
characters 'which had hitherto been as- 
cribed to the testicular secretion as a 
whole. The secretion of the Leydig cells 
plays no part apparently in procreation 
which function is reserv^ed for the sperm 
cells alone. 

The greatest strength was given to 
Ancel and Bonin’s findings by Steinach 
(1912), whose experiments showed that 
the sex elements degenerated while the 
interstitial elements increased and that 
male sexual puberty was dependent 
upon the internal secretion of the inter- 
stitial cells which he termed the “pu- 
berty gland. However, the interstitial 
internal secretional theory has not gone 
unchallenged. Such a powerful protag- 
onist as Voronoff of Pans and his co- 


adjutor Retterer among others have 
opposed it. Their view is that the epi- 
thelial cells of the seminiferous tubules, 
when they become transformed into re- 
ticulated tissue, furnish a plasma the 
absorption of which with the organism 
determines secondary sex characters. 
That is to say, that the seminal elements 
alone and not the interstitial cells are 
alone responsible for sex characters. 
Personally, I do not subscribe to this 
view. I believe that it has been amply 
and sufficiently proved beyond doubt 
that the Leydig cells secretion is a hor- 
mone responsible for secondary sex 
characters. As shown in my book. The 
Human Testis (1924), I am convinced 
that neither-, the seminal nor the so- 
called Sertoli cells play any part in the 
production of sexual potency, or in li- 
bido or in the production of secondary 
male characteristics. 

But however interesting these consid- 
erations may be, we must proceed to dis- 
cuss the subject proper of this paper — 
testicular transplantation. 

It is manifest that whenever, from 
any cause, the testicle itself or its func- 
tion may be lost, the human male, if 
within the life cycle of sexual activity, 
is in a sorry plight. He lacks, and it is 
usually evident from his appearance 
that he lacks, the ordinary attributes of 
a male. If his testicles are completely 
lost he is a eunuch or a castrate. The 
point is then to see if science can do 
anything for him to substitute for the 
loss of these organs. Fortunately, as we 
shall see, science has been able by the 
method of testicular transi)lantation to 
substitute one of the important func- 
tions of the testicle, that is, to supply 
by this means the secretion which is 
responsible for sexual desire, potency, 
and for the maintenance of the male sex 
characters as distinct from those of the 
female sex. 

Berthold, of Gottingen, was the first 
(1840), to transplant the testicles from 
four cocks from their normal site into 
the abdominal cavity. The transplanted 
organs lived and the male characters of 
the animals were preserved. In animals 
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from which the testicles were removed, 
the male characters gradually disap- 
peared. Berthold^s experiments were 
repeated by several others in different 
animals with more or less success. 

The mode of transplantation may be 
of three types: (1) auto-transplants in 
which, as in Berthold's experiments, the 
testicles of an animal may be transposed 
to some site in the same animal different 
from their normal site; (2) homo-trans- 
plant Sy in which the testicles of an ani- 
mal are reimplanted in another animal 
of the same species, the site of implan- 
tation being a matter of indifference; 
(3) hetero-transplantsy in which the tes- 
ticular transplantion is between two ani- 
mals of different species. 

Following the experimental auto- and 
homo-testicular transplants by Berthold 
and his successors, the next important 
advance was by Steinach who trans- 
planted ovaries into young castrated 
male rabbits and who found that the 
mammary glands (breasts) of these ani- 
mals hypertrophied and that they 
looked and acted like females. Stein- 
ach also made similar transplants from 
males to females, and Knud Sand 
(1914-17) made a series of homoplastic 
transplantations from male to female 
and from female to male castrated ani- 
mals. lie even produced experimental 
hermaphroditism, after prior castration, 
by simultaneous transplantation of tes- 
ticular and ovarian grafts in the same 
animal. In such instances, he observed 
bisexual psychosis. 

Voronoff reported upon a series of 
experimental animal testicular trans- 
plantations (1917-20). He first experi- 
mented with homotransplants in young 
castrated bucks, the graft being made in 
the scrotum. Next, in old rams which 
were senile, weak and sexually impo- 
tent. In many of these cases the ani- 
mals regained vigor and sexual potency. 
There was, undoubtedly, a restoration of 
lost power. 

Testicular Transplantation in Man 

The practicability of successful homo- 
and hetero-testicular transplantation in 


man having been established, there only 
remained the questions of the indica- 
tions for such an operation and the per- 
fecting of the technique, and I now give 
the indications for testicular transplan- 
tation : 

(a) Loss of the testicles, owing to in- 
jury or to pathological conditions aris- 
ing from diseases such as tuberculosis, 
cancer, extensive suppuration, etc. 
Here the indication is clear cut and the 
greatest possible good may be done by 
testicular transplantation. 

(b) In cases of premature senility de- 
pending upon endocrine dysfunction, in 
which sex gland transplantation, sup- 
plemented, if necessary, by other endo- 
crine gland transplants and, if need be, 
by special opotherapy, may frequently 
give surprising results. 

(c) In sexudl> neurasthenia, due pri- 
marily or secondarily to endocrine dys- 
function. 

(d) Occasionally, in various psychoses 
of puberty resting on an endocrine basis. 

(e) In Froehlich*s syndrome (adiposis 
genitalis), when combined with hypo- 
physeal therapy. 

(f) In certain cases of impotency, es- 
pecially those not dependent upon or- 
ganic or constitutional disease or disease 
of the central nervous system. 

(g) In properly selected cases of eu- 
nuchoidism and infantilism, 

(h) In certain forms of homosexual- 
ity, especially before the ingraining of 
homo.sexual tendencies has occurred. 

(i) Finally, in cases of hypo-develop- 
ment of the genitalia in young individu- 
als; in all cases of testicular dystrophia 
and malfunction from any cause, and 
often in the so-called male climacteric. 

It need scarcely be said that it would 
be unjustifiable and unscientific to pro- 
ceed to a testicular transplantation 
without a most thorough physical ex- 
amination of the patient and arrival at 
a diagnosis based on one of the above 
causes. The physician making the diag- 
nosis must be satisfied that the patient ^s 
condition would be improved by the dis- 
charge of testicular hormonic fluids into 
his blood and lymph channels. 
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Technique. The success of a testi- 
cular transplantation greatly depends 
upon a number of technical factors ; the 
site of implantation; the surgical pro- 
cedure followed ; the age of the implant ; 
the condition of the implant at the time 
of operation; finally, the blood relation- 
ship and affinity between the donor and 
recipient. 

Other things being equal, a testicle 
should be implanted into a well-vascu- 
larized area so that it may live, become 
rapidly vascularized and function by 
secreting. A site should be selected in 
which the transplants will not be easily 
exposed to injury. The scrotum and 
abdomen may be selected but personally 
I give preference to the retrorenal space 
(between Gerota^s capsule and the endo- 
abdominal fascia). Eegarding the sur- 
gical procedure, a whole or half testicle 
may be used. What I term the ‘‘lan- 
ternizing’^ method of treating the trans- 
plant on its insertion is, I believe, the 
best method of insuring its rapid vas- 
cularization. This method is fully de- 
scribed in my work. The Human Testis 
(1924). It is best to use testicular tis- 
sue taken from a young healthy indi- 
vidual. The operation of removing the 
testicle and transplanting it into the re- 
cipient should, if possible, be done at 
the same time; but, if this is not pos- 
sible, then the tissue should be kept in 
a refrigerator at or about the freezing 
point of water for a period not exceed- 
ing 96 hours. 

Results of Human Testicular Trans- 
plantation 

The first attempt at transplantation 
of the testicle in man made in the United 
States (or elsewhere so far as I know) 
was by Hammond and Sutton (1912). 
This was in a young man whose testicles 
had been removed on account of sar- 
coma (cancer). The homotransplanta- 
tion method was employed and the 
implantation made in the scrotum, the 
vessels of the graft being sutured to the 
vessels of the spermatic cord from which 
the original gland had been severed. 
The graft apparently lived and func- 


tioned for a considerable time. Lyd- 
ston (1914) made a free testicular 
auto-transplantation on himself. He 
was satisfied from his experiment, which 
was done to get first-hand knowledge of 
the constitutional effects of such graft- 
ing, that continuity of hormone produc- 
tion for at least a long time is certain. 

Since these early attempts there have 
been many testicular transplantations in 
man carried out by various operators in 
different countries. Mostly these were 
homotransplantations, but, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining human material 
and since the publication of Voronoff’s 
results with transplantation of testicles 
from ape to man, this type of trans- 
plantation has greatly superseded homo- 
transplantation. Heterotransplantation 
has been a failure in the past mainly be- 
cause there is too great a biologic dif- 
ference between the donor and recipient 
of the graft. The blood of the higher 
anthropoid apes has a very close affinity 
to the blood of man and other biologic 
differences are slight. The transplanta- 
tion of testicles from such animals to 
man is prima facie more likely to be 
successful than transplantation from 
any other animal and, clinically, it has 
been found to be so. 

I have personally done a large amount of 
preliminary experimental work on this type of 
transplantation and from my studies I con- 
cluded that testicles could not only be suc- 
cessfully transplanted from the higher apes to 
man but vice versa. I reported a number of 
histological proofs that such grafts, when im- 
planted under proper conditions and technique 
sur\’ived for a considerable period (up to two 
years or even more) and became well vascu- 
larized within their new home. The informa- 
tion thus acquired has been used by me in 
clinical practice in a large number of cases. 

It has always been one of the misfor- 
tunes of medical science that real prog- 
ress was exploited and abused in the 
hands of the over-zealous or of charla- 
tans. It has taken nearly one hundred 
years of research, since Berthold^s first 
experimental animal testicular trans- 
plantation to the present position in 
which it can be described as a practical 
surgical clinical procedure in certain 
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cases. Unfortunately both the lay press 
and charlatans have vaunted it as a 
method of ‘‘rejuvenation/’ making it 
appear as a method of restoring old age 
to youth. It is nothing of the sort; no 
surgical method whatever can make old 
degenerated tissues young; but where 
physical and mental vigor have been lost 
before their natural time of decay con- 
siderable improvement may be obtained 
by properly selected cases, proper ma- 
terial and appropriate technique. 

I emphatically object to the term “re- 
juvenation” which does not describe 
what is really done and is misleading 
to the laity who get the impression that 
the old can be made young. I suggested 
many years ago the term Therapeutic 
Gonadal Implantation^* for substitution 
of the sex organs from one individual 
animal or man to another who has lost 
his own. 

II. Ovarian Transplantation 
(Therapeutic Gonadal Implantation) 

Ovarian transplantation may be car- 
ried out by one of three methods : First, 
the ovary may be transplanted either in 
whole or in part from its natural site 
in the human or animal body to any 
other site in the same body. This is 
known as autotransplantation or auto- 
graft. Second, an ovary, in the whole 
or in part, may be transplanted from 
one individual to another of the same 
species, a procedure known as homo- 
transplantation or homograft. Third, 
an ovary in whole or in part, may be 
transplanted from one individual to an- 
other of a different species, a method 
which is called heterotransplantation 
or heterograft. There is no surgical 
technical difficulty in removing and 
transplanting an ovary in any one of 
these three ways, nor is there any par- 
ticular danger in the operation. The 
only question is : Will the transplanted 
ovarian tissue live or die in its new home 
and, if it lives, will it function there, 
that is to say, will it act in its new 
position or in its new host in the same 
way as a normal ovary does in a human 
being or in an animal? 


Let us look at the functions of the 
ovary. The first and by far the out- 
standing function of the ovary in the 
female is to store up ova or eggs and to 
liberate them at certain periods so that 
by intervention of the male the ovum 
might become fertilized and pregnancy 
and reproduction occur. The manifest 
primary biologic function of the female 
is to act as a reproducing agent to con- 
tinue the species. Without the normally 
acting ovary, placed in its proper posi- 
tion in regard to the other agents in the 
generative system, reproduction is im- 
possible. 

But the ovary has another function 
quite apart from reproduction. In cer- 
tain of the tissue cells which make up 
the ovary there is constantly being man- 
ufactured, or secreted, fluids called hor- 
mones which are discharged into the 
blood of the female and carried by it to 
all parts of the female organism. The 
ovary is an endocrine gland and its spe- 
cial secretion produces in the female all 
those qualities which are summed up in 
the word feminism, that is to say, those 
physical and psychical peculiarities 
which characterize and differentiate the 
female from the male. That this is so 
is proved by many facts, especially that 
it is possible by continually charging 
the blood of a castrated male with the 
ovarian secretion either to neutralize the 
special masculine characteristics or to 
supplant them by female characteristics. 

This point will be dealt with later on. 
Suffice it to repeat here that, apart from the 
primary functions of ovulation and reproduc- 
tion, it is to the secretion of the ovary that 
the special secondary sex characteristics of the 
female are due. When the ovaries are com- 
pletely removed from any female, or when 
they arc so diseased that they lose their power 
of secretion, the female characteristics begin 
to regress. 

Moreover, there is naturally and normally a 
period in the life cycle of a female when she 
ceases to be capable of bearing offspring. In 
the human female wo call this the ** change 
of life** or the menopause. It usually occurs 
between the fortieth and fiftieth year. The 
profound physical and psychical changes which 
then occur are due to changes in the secretory 
powers of the ovary. Possibly, all secretory 
powers are not lost but those associated with 
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active primary sexual phenomena are presum- 
ably lost and notably the secondary sex charac- 
teristics begin to wane. 

When, in a female, well within the age limits 
of the active sex cycle, the ovaries are re- 
moved or become functionless, then there oc- 
curs what is known as the ** artificial meno- 
pause and such is always accompanied by 
the same physical and psychic changes that 
mark the onset of the true menopause; in fact, 
in such conditions the psychic and neurotic 
symptoms are often accentuated. 

We can now return to the question 
of transplantation. In this we are not, 
of course, so much concerned with ovula- 
tion and reproduction as these functions 
are usually completely lost when the 
ovary is entirely dissociated from its 
proper place in the generatory system; 
but we are deeply concerned with the 
question of preservation of secretory 
power w'hen ovarian tissue is trans- 
planted. The whole object of ovarian 
transplantation is to substitute a func- 
tioning secreting ovary for one that is 
lost, because, when this secretory power 
is preserved and the transplanted ovary 
continues to add its specific secretion to 
the blood, then the secondary female 
characteristics will continue to be pres- 
ent. 

Ovarian Transplantation in Animals 

Autografts. — Knauer (1895) success- 
fully transplanted free ovaries from one 
site to another in the same animal. By 
this it is meant that the transplanted 
ovary in its new position was dissociated 
from the genital tract, where it anatomi- 
cally belonged, and that it continued to 
secrete in its new site. These first ex- 
perimental autografts were soon fol- 
lowed by a number of others by different 
investigators. Thus, Long and Evans 
made nineteen autotransplantations in 
rats, placing the transferred ovary in 
various locations in the body. In four- 
teen of these the grafted ovary survived 
and functioned. It was even found by 
some workers that when a free ovary 
was transplanted into the uterus preg- 
nancy could and did take place. 

Homografta. — Early work (1901) by 
Foa and others showed that homo- 


transplantation of ovaries could be suc- 
cessful, though not to the same extent 
as in the case of autotransplantations. 
The literature showed quite clearly that 
sometimes pregnancy followed ovarian 
homotransplantations in animals from 
which their own ovaries had been re- 
moved. There is, however, considerable 
difference of opinion with regard to the 
functional results obtained from ovarian 
homografts as compared with auto- 
grafts. Some investigators found that 
with special technique homografts were 
successful. The site chosen for the 
transplant and the technique of implan- 
tation have everything to do with the 
survival and function of the transplant. 
Ovarian homografts may be made in 
male castrated animals and in certain 
such experiments by Steinach and Sand, 
the males became feminized as regards 
secondary sex characters. 

Heterografts. — As a general rule, 
attempts at heterotransplantation of 
ovaries in animals have been failures. 
There is reason to believe that this is 
due principally to difference in biologic 
relationship. When, however, there is 
a close blood relationship in the species, 
of both donor and recipient of the graft, 
the possibility of successful heterotrans- 
plantation seems to be more assured. I 
shall return to this point in more detail 
later. 

The general conclusions to be drawn 
from the literature dealing with experi- 
mental ovarian transplantation in ani- 
mals are: (1) that autografts commonly 
survive and show secretional activity; 
(2) that homotransplants are less suc- 
cessful than autografts, success being in 
general a matter of technique; (3) that 
heterografts commonly fail both as re- 
gards survival and functioning of the 
graft except in certain conditions. 

Ovarian Transplantation in the Human 
Subject 

Morris (1895), after removing the 
ovaries and fallopian tubes from a 
young woman, transplanted a piece of 
human ovary to the stump of one fal- 
lopian tube. This woman became preg- 
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nant a month later, thus proving that 
the transplanted ovarian tissue ovulated. 
Such autotransplantation, but without 
being followed by pregnancy, has been 
repeated by a number of investigators 
commonly with success, but the tech- 
nique of autoplastic and homoplastic 
free ovarian transplantation has varied. 

In 1928, the writer reported upon 44 
personal cases of human ovarian homo- 
transplantation. Thirty-six (36) of 
these patients were traced and about 
60 per cent of those, who on account of 
the loss of their own ovaries had suffered 
from exaggerated psychic and neurotic 
symptoms, reported that they had been 

completely restored to health. The 

other patients were more or less amelio- 
rated. In 5 of these patients there hap- 
pened to be an opportunity to examine 
the condition of the implanted ovary 
from one to four years after its im- 
plantation; in 4 cases the graft was 
found still in the original site, but al- 
though diminished in size, it was 

apparently surviving and well vascular- 

ized. My opinion, based on these cases 
and others carried out since that report, 
is that human ovarian homotransplan- 
tation is a practical surgical procedure 
which has definite indications with a 
fairly well established degree of du- 
rability of results. 

Norris and Behney (1929) reported 
on 31 autotransplantations of ovarian 
tissue in human subjects. They found 
that the majority of such implants 
“take,^’ namely, they live and become 
vascularized but that they do not sur- 
vive more than two or three years. 

The clinical symptoms that may be 
expected to be observed in young women 
suffering from insufficient functioning 
of the ovaries are: first, menstrual dis- 
turbances, namely, delayed and abnor- 
mally infrequent menstruation, scanty 
menstruation, or absence of menstrua- 
tion ; second, premature menopause with 
its vasomotor, neurotic, and psychic 
symptoms; third, sterility; fourth, re- 
peated abortion ; fifth, obesity. To these 
may be added, in the case of sexually 
immature females, delayed puberty and 


genital hypoplasia and, in other cases 
peculiar headaches associated with men- 
strual disorders, and possibly sexual fri- 
gidity. 

When the clinical observations are 
such as to leave little or no doubt that 
they are due to hypo-ovarian function, 
an ovarian homotransplantation, if pos- 
sible, is indicated. 

There are many factors which enter 
into successful implantation. These are 
principally: (a) the site of implanta- 
tion; (b) the surgical technique fol- 
lowed; (c) the age of the implanted 
ovary; (d) the condition of the implant 
at the time of operation; (e) the blood 
relationship and affinity between the do- 
nor and recipient of the implant. All 
these factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the funda- 
mental conditions upon which sur\fival of 
the implanted ovary and its functional 
activity depend, that is to say, its suc- 
cessful vascularization and the degree of 
activity of its germinal epithelium. If 
the transplantation is to be functionally 
successful, proliferation of the germinal 
epithelium must begin soon after vas- 
cularization of the grafted ovary is defi- 
nitely established. 

Site of Implantation. — While an 
ovarian implantation will usually be 
successful in many situations, yet there 
are certain preferential sites, especially 
those which are naturally richly vas- 
cularized. In animals, successful ova- 
rian transplantations have been made 
into and upon the surface of the kidney. 
In my own work on testicular transplan- 
tation, as already described, I found that 
implantation in the retrorenal space 
(between Gerota’s capsule and the en do- 
abdominal fascia) was the most suitable. 
This technique is fully described and il- 
lustrated in my book on The Human 
Testis. I have used this space also in 
my experimental studies and in many 
of my clinical cases of human ovarian 
transplantation. It is thoroughly ef- 
fective from the standpoint of vascu- 
larization; it is practical, simple and 
offers no danger to the patient. 

Technique. — It is best, if possible, to 
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operate simultaneously on the donor and 
recipient ; but in transplanting an ovary 
from a human subject this is not always 
possible and then it is necessary to have 
recourse to preservation of the removed 
ovary by refrigeration. In my refriger- 
ation experiments, extending over a pe- 
riod of a year, I found that good results 
were obtained only, as a rule, when the 
time of refrigeration of the transplant 
did not exceed 96 hours and the tem- 
perature was about the freezing point 
of water. 

Condition of the Implant. — It has 

generally been considered best if the 
transplant be obtained from a young 
donor. A whole or half an ovary may 
be employed. Of course the implanted 
ovary must be in a healthy and func- 
tioning condition. An infantile ovary 
may be used. 

Blood Relationship and Affinity. — In 

dealing with testicular transplantations, 
I pointed out that the success of organ 
and tissue transplantation varies di- 
rectly according to the difference in 
blood affinity between the donor and 
recipient. The nearest approach to af- 
finity to human blood is that of certain 
anthropoids. The remarks made on this 
score in regard to testicular transplan- 
tation also apply to ovarian transplan- 
tation. Of course, there is no question 
of affinity in the case of homotransplan- 
tations, but the matching of the bloods 
of the donor and recipient is important. 
Both should be of the same blood group. 

By personal experiments, conducted 
over a series of years, I have proved that 
it is possible to transplant ovarian tissue 
from the higher anthropoid apes to the 
human subject and that such trans- 
plants, when properly executed, will live 
and function. The blood atoity be- 
tween these animals and the human sub- 
ject is very close and the operation is, 
therefore, akin to a homotransplanta- 
tion. It is also possible to transplant 
human ovarian tissue into the same spe- 
cies of animals following castration, and 
one series of my experiments dealt with 
such transplantations into macacus 
rhesus monkeys. The 'taking” of such 


grafts, and their vascularization, as well 
as survival, in one case for a period of 
eleven months, was proved histolog- 
ically. There is, so far as I know, no 
other such histological proof of a like 
transplantation recorded in medical lit- 
erature. For full details with illustra- 
tions of this result I must refer the 
reader to my previous writings on this 
subject. 

With regard to the time of survival 
of animal and other ovarian transplants, 
Knauer and Steinach reported the auto- 
transplant survival for three and one- 
half years respectively, and Mauclaire 
and Nattras saw such transplants living 
for eight and nine and one-half years 
after implantation in the human sub- 
ject. In my own clinical homotrans- 
plants they were found to exist for 
periods varying from one to four years 
after transplantation. 

No claim is made that ovarian trans- 
plantation of any type is of permanent 
value. At best, after a time, perhaps a 
few years, the transplant will disap- 
pear, it may then be replaced by 
another; but while it survives the trans- 
plant may fulfil the endocrine functions, 
or at least some of them, of the natural 
ovary. The indications for such a trans- 
plantation or for its renewal are well 
known and must be judged by the phy- 
sician. They are sufficiently outlined 
in the body of this paper. 

In closing, I will repeat what I have 
said in dealing with testicular trans- 
plants regarding classifying ovarian 
transplantations as ‘‘rejuvenation^^ pro- 
cedures. All such designations are det- 
rimental to true surgical progress. They 
offer opportunities to quacks and delude 
and mulct the gullible public. There is 
no such thing as rejuvenation in the 
accepted sense. However, ovarian, like 
testicular transplants, do unquestionably 
improve naturally waning physical and 
psychic conditions in young castrated 
women, or in those whose ovaries do not 
function normally owing to disease or 
other cause; in such cases transplanta- 
tion is a worthwhile therapeutic method. 
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TUTULUS, a Roman woman’s head- 
dress formed by piling her hair in a 
cone. At times the tutulus was plaited 
up to remarkable heights, and the female 
slave who dressed her lady was in peril 
of life if a single hair went wrong. The 
tutulus corresponded to the corymhus or 
elongated knot, roll or tuft into which 
the young Greek women gathered their 
hair. The flaminica (wife of the flamen, 
or special priest of Jupiter) invariably 
wore a tutulus braided with a purple 
band in conical form ; she was prohibited 
from combing or arranging her hair in 
the argei or chapels (Aulus Gellius: At- 
tic Nights, X, 15). 

Lucan (Pharsalia, ii, 358): “the matron, 
wearing on her head a towered crown, “ — 
Juvenal (Satires, vi, 503): “So important is 
the business of beautification; so numerous are 
the tiers upon tiers piled one after the other 
upon her head ! * * 

TWINS AND SEX. Categories of 
Twirls. — The term “twin” has been 
used in a variety of senses. It is most 


commonly used for the production of 
plural offspring in species that typically 
give birth to but one offspring at a 
time, as in man, in most other primates, 
in cattle and in sheep. In man twins 
occur in about one out of 88 pregnan- 
cies, triplets in about one out of 88^, 
and quadruplets in about one out of 
88® pregnancies. This progression of 
frequencies is known as Ilellin’s Law. 
Quintuplets and sextuplets also occur 
in man, but no higher numbers of off- 
spring at one birth have been authenti- 
cally reported. In cattle, twins are 
somewhat rarer than in man. In sheep 
of some races, twins and triplets occur 
in thirty or forty percent of births, 
though in most races twins are rela- 
tively rare. 

A second situation is found in some 
other animals, notably the small hairy 
armadillo, Eitphractiis villosns, in which 
twins are the rule and single births 
relatively rare. In this species, al- 
though the twins are enclosed in a sin- 
gle chorion, they arc as frequently of 
opposite sexes as of the same sex, a fact 
that indicates that the members of each 
twin pair are derived from two separate 
fertilized eggs implanted close together. 

A third category of twins is found in 
species that exhibit specific polycm- 
bryony, the production of several off- 
spring from a single zygote. The best 
known and most thoroughly worked out 
cases of this phenomenon are those in 
two species of armadillos, Dasypus 
novemcinctus and D. hyhridus. In the 
former monochorial quadruplets are 
produced at nearly every birth, rarely 
triplets and quintuplets. In the latter 
the numbers of offspring in a litter 
range from 7 to 12, the most frequent 
number being 8, twice that in D. novem- 
cinctus. In both these species all the 
members of any given litter are of the 
same sex. The embryonic history of D. 
novemcinctus was worked out by New- 
man and Patterson and that of D. hyhri- 
dus by Fernandez. Both of these 
studies, carried out independently and 
simultaneously one in Texas and the 
other in the Argentine Republic, demon- 
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strated that each litter is the product of 
an early division of a single zygote to 
form several embryos. 

A fourth twin category consists of 
cases in which sporadic twinning occurs 
in species that are multiparous, as in 
swine. Here two types of monochorial 
twins occur; monozygotic and dizygo- 
tic. The monozygotic twins are very 
rare, but are characterized by having a 
common yolk sac, having all their fetal 
membranes arranged with mirror- 
image symmetry, and both being of the 
same sex. The dizygotic twins are 
called twins by courtesy only, simply 
because they consist of a pair of in- 
dividuals enclosed within a common 
chorion that has resulted from the 
fusion of adjacent chorions. They are 
equally often of the same and of oppo- 
site sexes and are quite unsymmetrical 
in their membrane relations. 

A fifth twin category includes a large 
number of egg laying invertebrates and 
vertebrates in which an occasional egg 
undergoes twinning so as to produce 
wholly separate monozygotic twins or 
only partially separate twins or double 
monsters. 

A sixth and final category that may 
seem rather far removed from twins, 
but which is undoubtedly related to the 
phenomenon of twinning, is that of 
specific polyembryony as exhibited by 
many species of parasitic hymenoptera. 
Those insects lay their eggs in the 
embryos or eggs of other insects. It is 
known that a single fertilized egg goes 
through an elaborate process of split- 
ting up into varying numbers of poly- 
germs, ranging from two to several 
hundred, each polygerm giving rise to 
a separate individual. All the progeny 
derived from a single zygote are of the 
same sex. 

Two Fundamental. Kinds of Twins . — 
In all these cases of twins and multiple 
births there are but two kinds from the 
stajRdpoint of their origin; those de- 
rived from a single zygote and those de- 
rived from two or more zygotes. These 
two kinds have been designated by vari- 
ous authors as respectively unioval and 


dioval, one-egg and two-egg, monozygo- 
tic and dizygotic. We shall use the last 
mentioned terms. 

The Relation of Twins to Sex . — The 
study of twins has contacts with the 
study of sex at two main points. Mono- 
zygotic twins have been important in 
furnishing evidence for the genetic 
theory of sex determination, while cer- 
tain types of dizygotic twins have fur- 
nished evidence for the hormonal 
control of sex differentiation. 

Twins and Sex Determination . — ^Long 
before the chromosomal mechanism of 
sex determination was discovered iden- 
tical twins in man and polyembryony 
in the armadillos and in parasitic 
hymenoptera* had all been used as evi- 
dence that sex was determined early in 
development, if not actually at the be- 
ginning of development. As early as 
1861 Gallon had suggested that identi- 
cal human twins were derived from a 
single zygote and had concluded that, 
on this account, sex was determined in 
the undivided zygote. Von Ihering in 
1885 and 1886, on the basis of a study 
of two sets of fetal armadillos in which 
all members of a litter were enclosed in 
a common chorion and were of the same 
sex, assumed that sex was determined in 
the undivided zygote. Several writers 
during the last part of the nineteenth 
century had described polyembryony in 
parasitic hymenoptera and had also 
claimed on the basis of their studies that 
sex was determined at the beginning of 
development. All of these observations 
paved the way for the discovery of the 
chromosomal mechanism of sex determi- 
nation early in the present century by 
McClung and others. 

Twins in Man . — In his earliest writ- 
ings Galton recognized that in man 
there exist two distinct kinds of twins; 
identical and fraternal twins. He was 
convinced that the former were derived 
through the early division of a single 
zygote, while the latter were derived 
from two separate zygotes. This view 
met with no objection for a long time, 
but when certain investigators, notably 
Thorndyke in 1905, began to use twin 
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material for a study of the nature-nur- 
ture problem, it was found by no means 
a simple task to diagnose all twins as 
members of one or the other type. 
Thorndyke gave up the task as a bad 
job and concluded that all twins belong 
to a graded series and are probably all 
dizygotic. Several other students of 
twins have come to the same conclusion. 
In recent years, however, many students 
of twins including Siemens, Verschuer, 
Dahlberg, Weinberg, Newman and 
others have reaffirmed the view that 
there are two distinct kinds of twins 
from the standpoint of their zygotic 
origin. 

Evidences for this conclusion come 
from three sources: a, The armadillo 
situation proves that monozygotic twin- 
ning readily occurs in mammals and 
there are many special features of de- 
velopment peculiar to man and the 
armadillo; h, there are many cases of 
reversed asymmetry in identical twins 
that can not be explained on any other 
grounds than that one twin is derived 
from the right half and the other from 
the left half of a single embryo ; and c, 
the statistical study of sex ratios in twin 
pairs. This last type of evidence is not 
only crucial for the question of the 
actual existence of monozygotic twins in 
man, but has a very definite bearing on 
general problems of sex. Hence it de- 
serves special emphasis. 

Sex Ratios in Twins and the Question 
of Monozygotic Twins in Man , — Crucial 
evidence that identical twins are ac- 
tually monozygotic (from one zygote) 
is derived from statistical studies of sex 
ratios in twins. From the standpoint 
of sex distribution within pairs of twins 
there are three possibilities: they may 
be both male ( cTcf ) , both female (99) 
or one male and one female ( cT 9 ) . If 
no monozygotic twins exist the numbers 
of same-sexed pairs and opposite-sexed 
pairs should be equal, the result being 
the same as in tossing pairs of pennies. 
Extensive data taken from census re- 
ports show that the proportions of 
same-sexed and opposite-sexed pairs are 
far from equal. One body of data will 


illustrate this point. J. B. Nichols, us- 
ing data derived from United States 
census reports, has given us the follow- 
ing numbers of twin pairs according to 
sex classes: 

Sex of Twins 

Frequency ^ ^ 

of occur- 
ence 234,497 264,098 219,312 

This ratio is approximately 1 cfcf: 
o’ 9 : 1 9 9, whereas if no monozygotic 
twins were present, the ratio should be 
1 cfcT : 2 cT 9 : 1 9 9 . Obviously then the 
excess of same-sexed pairs over oppo- 
site-sexed pairs must represent the 
numbers of monozygotic pairs. In 
other words, there would be 189,611 
monozygotic pairs among a total of 717,- 
807, or a little over 26 per cent. Nu- 
merous other masses of similar data 
collected in Europe confirm the conclu- 
sion that about one quarter of all twins 
are monozygotic. The dizygotic pairs 
(derived by the simultaneous fertiliza- 
tion of two ova by two sperms) should 
be, and are, of two types, same-sexed 
and opposite-sexed in approximately 
equal numbers. 

Another piece of evidence that identi- 
cal twins are derived from a single 
zygote arises out of the fact that con- 
joined twins (such as Siamese twins), 
which are obviously derived from a 
single embryo which has undergone in- 
complete separation, are invariably 
both of the same sex in a pair and are 
almost as similar, though not quite, as 
are separate identical twins. Separate 
identical twins and Siamese twins are 
regarded as belonging to the same 
series, but Siamese twins seem to have 
begun the twinning process too late to 
be able to complete it. 

There seems to be no question today 
that there are two kinds of human 
twins, mohozygotic and dizygotic. It is, 
however, occasionally somewhat difficult 
to distinguish one type from the other. 
The opposite-sexed pairs may be con- 
sidered unquestionably dizygotic, but 
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the same-sexed pairs are a mixed lot. 
In practise, it is found that over 90 
per cent of the cases are either so strik- 
ingly similar that they are at once 
diagnosed as monozygotic, or so entirely 
dilferent that they are readily diagnosed 
as dizygotic. The remaining ten per 
cent require careful study. There will 
be a few ‘‘identicals’’ that ditfer more 
than one would expect in individuals 
genetically identical, and there will be a 
few “fraternals” that resemble each 
other more than one would expect in in- 
dividuals that differ genetically. Care- 
ful detailed study involving dozens of 
comparisons including palm and finger 
prints and other personal minutiae, 
seem to resolve all difficulties. The 
more experienced specialists now claim 
that there is no good reason for mis- 
takes in diagnosing the two classes of 
twins. 

Dizygotic Twins and the Problem of 
Sex Differentiation. — Previous work had 
shown that, although the original sex 
tendency is imparted to the zygote 
through a chromosomal mechanism, the 
complete differentiation of secondary 
sex characters, in mammals and birds at 
least, is due to the action of sex hor- 
mones produced by the gonads. Twins 
in cattle have given strong support to 
this view. Bovine twins are relatively 
rare, probably occurring in no more 
than one in a hundred births. The 
twins that do occur are always mono- 
chorial, but some are pseudomonochorial 
due to the fusion of two chorions. Four 
types of bovine twins occur: (a) two 
normal males, (b) two normal females, 
(c) a normal male co-twin with a nor- 
mal female, (d) a normal male co-twin 
with an intersexual type known as a 
freemartin. The exact nature of the 
freemartin has been for a long time a 
bone of contention, and it is this 
anomalous type that has especial inter- 
est to students of the biology of sex. 

The Freemartin Problem, — The free- 
martin condition has been known and 
described for a long time. Freemar- 
tins are sterile and have been called 
hermaphrodites because they exhibit a 


combination of male and female charac- 
ters. They exhibit all grades of inter- 
sexuality ranging all the way from 
almost complete male habitus to almost 
complete female habitus, but the inter- 
nal sexual accessory organs always show 
an intermediate condition between that 
of a normal male and a normal female. 
Such early students of the subject as 
John Hunter (1786), Numan (1843) 
and Spiegelberg (1861) expressed vary- 
ing views as to the sexual condition of 
the freemartin. Hunter considered it 
a transverse hermaphrodite with vary- 
ing dominance of the two sexes. 
Numan considered it a sterile female, 
but thought that the reciprocal condi- 
tion of normal female and sterile male 
also occurred. Spiegelberg regarded it 
as not a sterile female, but an imperfect 
male. Hart (1910) on the basis of an 
inadequate histological examination of 
the poorly preserved gonads of two of 
Hunter’s specimens, which had been 
fixed and preserved in alcohol for over 
a century, concluded that they were 
testicular in character and that the free- 
martin is a sterile male. He developed 
the fantastic theory that heterosexual 
twins in cattle are monozygotic and 
that one got all or most of the male ele- 
ments and the other (the freemartin) 
little or none. 

It remained for Lillie in America and 
Tandler and Keller in Europe to solve 
the problem of the sexual nature of the 
freemartin. Lillie was able to obtain 
from the Chicago stock yards abundant 
fetal material in various stages of de- 
velopment. He found that in twin 
pregnancies there were always two and 
only two corpora lutea of pregnancy. 
This is prima facie evidence that such 
twins are dizygotic, not monozygotic 
as Berry had maintained. He found 
that 97 per cent of bovine twins are 
monochorial, the condition being due to 
the fusion in the median part of the 
uterus of the chorions of twins in oppo- 
site horns of the bicornate uterus. In 
almost every case more or less anastomo- 
sis of chorionic blood vessels had taken 
place, permitting an intermingling of 
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blood between the twin fetuses. In 
every case where one twin was a free- 
martin this vascular anastomosis had 
occurred, but in some of the few cases 
where no anastomosis had occurred, the 
twins were both normal even when of 
opposite sexes. Evidently then the 
freemartin condition is the result of a 
mixing of fetal bloods. Since the part- 
ner of a freemartin is always a normal 
male, the freemartin itself must be a 
transformed female. This must be so, 
for the majority of the twins were cfc? 
or 9 9 , and both invariably normal 
even when there is a mixture of blood 
between the two individuals. 

It, therefore, seems necessary to con- 
clude that some substance carried in the 
blood, a hormone in all probability de- 
rived from the male, suppresses the 
differentiation of female characters and 
favors the development of male charac- 
ters. The mixture of characters of the 
two sexes is believed to be due to the 
fact that fusion of chorions does not 
take place until after differentiation in 
a female direction has proceeded more 
or less far. The earlier the fusion the 
more completely is the fetus trans- 
formed toward the male condition, and 
vice versa, 

A study of the differentiation of the 
gonads in cattle embryos showed that 
the interstitial tissues of the male de- 
velop precociously while those of the fe- 
male fail to appear until very much 
later. This would mean that for a long 
time the only sex hormones present in 
cattle twins would be male hormones, a 
fact which goes far toward explaining 
why it is always the female that is 
modified and never the male (in spite 
of Numan ’s claim that some of the 
sterile individuals are males). The 
work of Lillie would seem to have solved 
the freemartin problem satisfactorily, 
but as recently as 1918 Magnusson, on 
the basis of an examination of a con- 
siderable number of juvenile and adult 
freemartins has come to the conclusion 
that Lillie is wrong and the freemartins 
are of monozygotic origin. His argu- 
ments are, however, somewhat illogical 


and unconvincing, and we shall for the 
present conclude that Lillie ^s solution of 
the problem stands as one of the strong- 
est if not the strongest demonstrations 
of the hormonal theory of sex differen- 
tiation. 

The freemartin condition has been 
found in other ungulates, notably in 
swine and in goats. Hughes (1924) has 
described a goodly number of freemar- 
tins in swine and has found the same 
sort of chorionic vascular anastomosis 
as those described by Lillie for cattle. 
The main difference between swine and 
cattle is that the former are multiparous 
and the latter typically uniparous. In 
swine two adjacent fetuses in the elon- 
gated uterus occasionally undergo cho- 
rionic fusion as the result of crowding. 
Hughes also described two certain cases 
of monozygotic twins that were distin- 
guished from the commoner dizygotic 
type by the facts that the twins were 
of the same sex, that they lay side by 
side with the heads in the same direc- 
tion, that the fetal membranes, amnion 
and allantois, were mirror-images of 
each other, and that they were both at- 
tached to a common yolk sac. 

Whether freemartins occur in other 
mammals than those mentioned is a 
question. Hartman described what 
seemed to him a case of frec^martin in 
the opossum, but the evidence is incon- 
clusive. It has frequently been sug- 
gested that the occasional cases of 
hermaphroditism in man might be free- 
martin in character, but the evidence 
seems to be against such an interpreta- 
tion. Kurtius and others have by means 
of injections and X-ray examinations 
studied the chorionic circulation of 
monochorial human twins. In all cer- 
tain cases of monozygotic twins there 
is more or less extensive vascular anas- 
tomosis, often involving harmful in- 
equalities in blood exchange between the 
twins, but in no cases where the mono- 
chorial condition was due to fusion of 
two chorions was there any evidence of 
vascular anastomosis. The burden of 
this evidence points to the conclusion 
that in human dizygotic twins there is 
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no chance for a mixing of fetal bloods 
and hence no likelihood of one of the 
fetuses influencing the other through 
hormones carried in the blood stream. 
Freemartinism in man, therefore, seems 
highly improbable. 

Homosexual Identical Twins, — Else- 
where in this volume will be found ade- 
quate discussions of the phenomenon of 
homosexuality. Students of this sub- 
ject distinguish two main categories of 
homosexuality, inborn (genetic) and 
acquired. The former are more or less 
intersexual in somatic characters, i.e. 
they are female-like males or male-like 
females. The latter appear to be so- 
matically normal but have sexual lean- 
ings toward members of the same sex. 
Whether either or both types of inter- 
sexuals are genetic or acquired might 
be studied by means of the twin method. 
This method, so extensively used for de- 
termining what characters are fixed by 
heredity and which influenced or deter- 
mined by the environment, is as follows : 
The incidence of any character, patho- 
logical or otherwise, is studied in identi- 
cal and in fraternal twins. If, when it 
occurs, a character appears always or 
nearly always in both members of iden- 
tical twin pairs and rarely if ever in 
both members of fraternal twins, this 
character is adjudged to be hereditary 
or genetically determined. Cases in 
which a character is found in both mem- 
bers of identical twin pairs are said to 
exhibit concordance, while cases where 
it does not occur in both twins are said 
to exhibit discordance. Complete con- 
cordance in identical twins means com- 
plete genetic predetermination. 
Incomplete concordance but greater 
than in fraternal twins means a genetic 
basis for the character in question, but 
the expression of it is modified by dif- 
ferences in the environment. This is 
the method used so extensively by Sie- 
mens, Verschuer and others. 

In a recent paper by Sanders (1934) 
case studies are given of ten pairs of 
identical twins in eight of which both 
members of each pair exhibited homo- 
sexuality. Thus the degree of concord- 


ance is 80 per cent. Among the 
concordant cases the intensity of homo- 
sexuality varied between the members 
of a pair, but in every case the anomaly 
is obvious in both twins. In most of the 
cases the somatic characteristics of both 
members of a pair are distinctly less 
masculine or less feminine than nor- 
mal. In two male cases both twins were 
distinctly feminine in appearance and 
behavior. 

As to what these studies mean with 
regard to the genetic basis of homosex- 
uality it is difficult to decide. Living 
together in such close association as do 
identical twins, there would be a strong 
urge toward mutual expression of homo- 
sexual traits if there were any genetic 
tendency at all in that direction. Hence 
it is not surprising that in most cases 
both twins would be involved when one 
is. Even with this amount of reserved 
judgment, it still seems probable that 
the true homosexual type is an intersex 
and that the condition has a definite 
genetic basis. 

Twinning Hereditary or Environ- 
mentally Induced? — This question in- 
volves a number of questions regarding 
sex and therefore seems appropriate for 
the present discussion. Some authors 
claim that twinning is hereditary and 
therefore can not be environmental, 
others claim that it is environmental 
and therefore not hereditary. Doubt- 
less both views are wrong, for it seems 
probable that only the tendency to twin- 
ning is hereditary and that the expres- 
sion or non-expression of the tendency 
is due to some special environmental 
set-up that may or may not be present. 

There can be no question as to the 
hereditary character of twinning (poly- 
embryony) in the armadillos of the ge- 
nus Dasypus, for every birth is a twin 
birth, but the question is as to exactly 
what is hereditary. In view of the fact 
that in these animals the early embryo, 
undivided and like any other single 
mammalian embryo, remains unim- 
planted in the uterus for two or three 
months, that it finally becomes im- 
planted and soon afterwards undergoes 
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division into four or more embryos, sug- 
gests that arrested development is the 
immediate cause for twinning. The 
reason for a failure of the embryo to 
undergo placentation at the proper time 
seems to be tied up with underfunction- 
ing of the corpus luteum, whose hor- 
mone is known to sensitize the uterine 
mucosa and to make it receptive of ova. 
It seems reasonable then to assume that 
what is hereditary in the armadillos is 
an underfunctioning of the corpus 
luteum, which later corrects itself, and 
that this is responsible for the failure 
of the interaction between embryo and 
uterus. Experimental work by New- 
man on echinoderms and Stockard on 
fishes indicates that any agent that 
causes arrested development at an early 
stage will produce twins and other de- 
velopmental anomalies. In the armadil- 
los then the conclusion seems justified 
that twinning is both hereditary and en- 
vironmental. 

In man there seems to be no question 
but that twinning is hereditary. The 
twinning tendency runs in families, but 
is not inherited according to any 
definite Mendelian plan. It certainly 
is not a simple dominant trait, nor does 
it appear to be a simple recessive. It 
seems probable that its appearance is 
due to a recessive gene that predisposes 
the mother to twinning, but also re- 
quires special environmental conditions. 
That some environmental factor is in- 
volved is indicated by the fact that the 
frequency of twin births varies with the 
age of mothers. Twins are least nu- 
merous in younger mothers and there is 
a steady increase in their relative fre- 
quency up to about 38 to 40 years. 

There is a controversy as to whether 
the twinning tendency is inherited 
equally from the mother and the father. 
Bonnevie and Sverdrup, on the basis of 
extensive pedigree studies, hold that 
dizygotic twinning is due entirely to 
mothers of twins; while Davenport, on 
the basis of his equally extensive pedi- 
grees, holds that fathers pass on the 
twinning tendency but to a less extent 
than do mothers. Both agree that the 


mothers have more to do with it than 
the fathers. This would again suggest 
that twinning is not purely genetic, but 
has also an environmental basis. It may 
well be true that dizygotic twinning is 
purely due to a maternal condition and 
is largely environmental in ultimate 
cause, but that the monozygotic twin- 
ning tendency is inherited equally from 
father and mother, but its expression 
depends upon special conditions present 
in the mother. The problem of the 
hereditary and environmental basis of 
twinning in man is still unsolved. 

H. H. N. 

TYCHON. The Greek god of luck, 
corresponding to the goddess, Tyche; 
or according to some, who follow Strabo 
in the matter, a deity associated with 
Priapus; these latter would derive the 
name from the verb, teucho, and give it 
the sense of maker, or generator. A 
minor divinity. 

UTERINE CHILDREN, children 
born of the same mother, but having a 
different father; for example, a uterine 
brother or a uterine sister. 

John Aubrey {Brief Lives, 1669-96): 
had a uterine brother Anthony Bacon, who was 
a very great statesman and much beyond his 
brother Francis for the politiques. * ^ 

VULVA, the external genitals of the 
female, consisting of the mons veneris, 
labia majora, labia minora, clitoris, ure- 
thral opening, and vaginal orifice. When 
the labia majora (large lips) are closed, 
the last four structures are invisible. 
The vulva is frequently called the pu- 
dendum (from the Latin pudere, to be 
ashamed) ; the German term for it is 
weiblicher Scham (womanly shame). 

WECH8ELKIND (German; modern 
Wechselhalg, ein uniergeschohenes 
Kind). A changling-child, a foundling; 
cf. the French champi. Identified by the 
old demonologists as the progeny result- 
ing from intercourse with incubi, i.e., 
offspring of the Devil. Martin Luther 
was accused of being a Wechaelkind; see 
his Tischrede, 

WEDDING RING. The history of 
the wedding ring, although it is chiefly 
an archeological subject, makes its con« 
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tribution to the sexual and the marital 
concerns of mankind. The various 
forms of the ring, its materials, its in- 
scriptions, and the symbolic ceremonies 
through which it is given and received, 
serve to comment upon man’s evolving 
concepts of love and marriage. 

The Betrothal Bing , — The immediate 
ancestor of the wedding or nuptial ring 
was the betrothal (engagement) ring. 
Extant examples of the betrothal ring 
do not run back to the probable time of 
its inception, but there are quite numer- 
ous specimens of an early date. Our 
knowledge of them makes it evident 
that the ancients regarded the betrothal 
ring as a witness to the contract of mar- 
riage. As such, it had a purely secular 
significance. It was not, however, en- 
tirely devoid of personal significance, 
as is shown by a Greek specimen of the 
fourth century B. C., which carries the 
following inscription: ^‘To her who 
excells not only in virtue and prudence, 
but also in wisdom.” A very modern 
atmosphere surrounds the inscription 
carried by another early example — the 
single Greek word meaning Honey.” 

The Romans are known to have used 
the betrothal ring as early as the second 
century B. C. In contrast to the Greek, 
the Roman rings were made of iron 
rather than gold. Traditionally, at 
least, the Romans preferred the iron 
ring, although they seem to have em- 
ployed gold ones also. The probable 
fact is that the Roman citizen of means 
gave his betrothed two rings, which 
actually served the double purpose of 
engagment and marriage rings. The 
gold ring was to be worn in public (as 
a witness to the man’s wealth?), the 
iron ring within doors (as a witness of 
his rights?). 

In modern times the true betrothal 
ring has been supplanted by the en- 
gagement ring. The change is more 
than in the name because the modem 
engagement ring carries little, if any, 
of the legal or religious solemnity that 
attached to the earlier ceremony of be- 
trothal, which usually involved a writ- 
ten disposition of the bride’s dowery 


and often was witnessed by a religious 
service. The physical nature of the 
ring has likewise undergone the modifi- 
cations of both time and place, although 
such changes have tended to settle 
within conventional limits of compara- 
tively long duration. In relation to the 
wedding ring, the engagement ring has 
uniformally run to greater intrinsic 
value and more elaborate style. 

At the present time, in Christian 
countries, the formal betrothal is in- 
corporated in the religious marriage 
ceremony, where the modern wedding 
ring does the double duty of an espousal 
and a nuptial pledge. Thus the en- 
gagement ring has returned to its an- 
cient significance as witness to a secular 
agreement to marry. 

The Wedding Bing , — The exact his- 
tory of the development which evolved 
the wedding ring from the betrothal 
ring, can no longer be traced, but it 
would seem that the later form ap- 
peared in England about the time of 
the Reformation (the sixteenth cen- 
tury). Jewish tradition asserts that 
the early Hebrew wedding rings were 
of plain gold, without setting. They 
were permitted to be of silver, while 
still cheaper metals were not forbidden. 
It also is apparent that the Jewish wed- 
ding ring was of ceremonial or symboli- 
cal meaning only because it was so often 
too large for wearing. 

The Christian form, on the other 
hand, has always been the true finger 
ring, usually of gold, and much of the 
time devoid of ornament. Although 
there have been many variations — ^in 
the form of double rings joined by a 
pivot (gemmal rings), rings set more 
or less elaborately with stones, and even 
so-called puzzle-rings, in which several 
independent loops were so shaped as to 
form together into an apparently in- 
divisible ring — ^the single unadorned 
band has been the most common form 
of the wedding ring. Platinum now 
seems to be gaining in popularity over 
gold, but the expensively jeweled wed- 
ding ring is virtually unheard of. 

There has been some talk of develop- 
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ing a divorce ring, which would be of 
the same type as the wedding ring but 
of smaller size for wearing on the fifth 
finger. So far the idea has made little 
progress. 

The so-called rush ring was an early 
variant upon legitimate forms of the 
engagement and the wedding ring. 
There is an English record that when 
the ecclesiastical court ordered a mar- 
riage as a disciplinary measure for bad 
conduct, a rush ring or a ring made of 
straw was furnished for the ceremony. 
In the popular sense, a rush ring was 
the symbol of mock marriage. Like 
other folk usages, it found its way into 
literature. A Tudor ballad mentions 
the ring as follows: 

Then on my finder I’ll have a ring 

Not one of rush, but a golden thing; 

And I shall be glad as a bird in spring, 
Because I am married o’Sunday. 

Inscription . — Most of the possible reactions 
to the institution of marriage are reflected by 
inscriptions on betrothal and wedding rings. 
Many interesting ones are cited in the book 
on rings by G. F. Kunz. The pious attitude 
is well represented, a notable instance being 
the sentiment engraved on the wedding ring 
of Martin Luther and Catharina von Bora : 
** Those whom God hath joined, shall no man 
put asunder.” Others include: ”If God be 
with us, who can be against us?”; “In Christ 
and in Thee my comfort shall be”; “All for 
Jesus”; “Our unity is Christ.” 

A more humanistic tone appears in such 
an inscription as: “Two bodies and one 
heart,” or “As we began, so let’s continue.” 
More worldly still is the sentiment — “Love 
him who gave thee this ring of gold, ’Tis he 
must kiss thee when thou art old. ’ ’ 

The moralizing strain likewise has its repre- 
sentatives. “Love is sure where faith is 
pure.” “A virtuous wife doth banish strife.” 
“Virtue surpasses riches.” “None can pre- 
vent the Lord’s intent.” 

Sheer ardor has a place, although not a very 
prominent one, since the long view of marriage 
seems to encourage very sober sentiments. 
Some of the more emotional inscriptions run 
as follows : “ In thee a flame, in me the same ’ ’ ; 
“Sue is bonny, blythe, and brown; this ring 
hath made her now my own”; “Desire hath 
set my heart on fire.” 

Various degrees of skepticism, of bargain 
driving, and, in a few cases, of complete cyn- 
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survive, I will have five” (husbands); “Ul- 
timate Good, not present pleasure”; “For my 


sake wear this, it is a manacle of love”; 
‘ * Thou art my star, be not irregular » ' ; < < Thou 
wert not handsome, wise, but rich; ’Twas that 
which did my eyes bewitch. ’ ’ A limit was 
certainly reached by Bishop Cokes, who is sup- 
posed to have given his wife a wedding ring 
on which a hand, a heart, a mitre, and a 
death’s head were engraved. The inscription 
read: 

These three I give to thee 

Till the fourth set me free. 

Symbolism . — A great body of abstract 
meanings has attached itself to the 
wedding ring. The metal of which it 
is made forms a ready instance. The 
durability of iron once had its signifi- 
cance. Then came the purity and the 
value of gold. Kecent times have 
carried the language of metals farther 
by reasoning that since gold may be 
termed the metal of man, platinum 
should be held the metal of heaven. 
This view may be contrasted with that 
of the many women of to-day who 
choose platinum because gold seems to 
them either out-moded, declasse, or in- 
ferior as a setting for jewels. 

The shape of the wedding ring has 
been assigned obvious symbolical mean- 
ings. As a sphere, it suggests love and 
fidelity, which shall be unbroken and 
without end. 

The position of the ring, now usually 
worn upon the fourth finger of the left 
hand (most of the other fingers have 
been used at one time or another), once 
had a lively significance. It was 
thought that a vein or nerve in the 
fourth finger ran to that ancient seat 
of affection, the heart. The purely 
utilitarian argument that the fourth 
finger is a logical choice because it is 
guarded by those on each side of it, that 
of all the fingers it is least used, and 
that the left hand, as the hand less used, 
is the place of least wear, struggled in 
vain against more visionary evidences. 

The use of the ring in the wedding 
ceremony itself has a sacred symbolism. 
It is not complex in the various sects 
of Western Christianity, but the Greek 
and Russian rituals have preserved a 

rings (they can be the ones formerly 
exchanged by the couple at the time of 
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their engagement) are used in a richly 
symbolical series of exchanges executed 
by the officiating priest. 

The wedding ring has also come to 
be regarded as a symbol of bondage for 
the man and subjugation for the 
woman. These concepts of servitude 
and inferiority doubtless sprang in part 
from the language of the Christian 
marriage ritual, which very early took 
hold of the traditionally secular mar- 
riage contract. The sacramental view 
of marriage, as a permanent spiritual 
union, inevitably emphasizes the sur- 
render of freedom, and the presence of 
the word obey in the woman’s vow to 
the man sounds the note of subjugation 
to his will. Thus the wedding ring be- 
came an objective witness of both these 
elements, even though early forms of 
the marriage service indicate clearly 
that the golden espousal ring was a 
token of the wealth the husband 
brought to the consummation of the 
marriage contract. 

William Jones, Finger-ring Lore. Histori- 
cal, Legendary, and Anecdotal (1898) ; George 
Frederick Kunz, Kings for the Finger (1917). 

W. M. H. 

WERTHERITIS, suicide caused by 
unreciprocated passion, especially for a 
married woman, after the manner of the 
hero of Goethe’s sentimental romance, 
“The Sorrows of Young Werther.” 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe: Hie Leiden 
des jungen Werther (1774). — Louis Proal 
(Passion and Criminality, 1905, p. 328): 
“Werther led to a veritable epidemic of suicide, 
which we may call W ertherit is. So many were 
the victims of the tale that a Protestant pastor 
spoke of Goethe as a murderer. Mothers WTote 
to the author to rejiroach him for having driven 
their sons to suicide.” 

WORLD LEAGUE FOR SEXUAL 
REFORM (WLSR) had its genesis 
when Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld convened 
the first International Congress for Sex- 
ual Reform on a Scientific Basis, at the 
Institute of Sexual Science, Berlin 
(1921). Then economic and other post- 
war difficulties w^ere responsible for a la- 
tent period which lasted until 1928 when 
Dr. J. Leunbach of Copenhagen organ- 
ized the Second Congress in that city. 


The League now became properly organized 
with Drs. August Forel (Switzerland), Have- 
lock Ellis (England), and Magnus Hirschfeld 
(Germany), as Honorary Presidents; and an 
International Committee consisting of mem- 
bers representing England, the United States 
of America, Canada, Germany, France, Bussia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Spain, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Latvia, Egypt, Li- 
beria, Argentine, Chile, British India, and 
Federated Malay States. At this Congress the 
League expressed its aims in the following 
general resolution: 

“The International Congress for Sexual Be- 
form on a Scientific Basis appeals to the 
legislatures, the press, and the peoples of all 
countries, to help to create a new legal and 
social attitude — based on the knowledge 
which has been acquired from scientific re- 
search in sexual biology, psychology, and 
sociology — towards the sexual life of men and 
women. * * 

At present the happiness of an enor- 
mous number of men and women is sac- 
rificed to false sexual standards, to 
ignorance, and to intolerance. It is, 
therefore, urgently necessary that the 
many sexual problems (position of 
women, marriage, divorce, birth control, 
eugenics, fitness for marriage, the un- 
married mother and the illegitimate 
child, prostitution, sexual abnormalities, 
sexual offences, sexual education) should 
be reexamined from a commonsense and 
unbiased standpoint and dealt with 
scientifically. 

At this Congress, too, the chief points of the 
League’s policy were formulated. These have 
undergone some verbal re\i8ion from time to 
time, but have remained essentially unchanged. 
They are: 

(1) Systematic sexual education. 

(2) Political, economic, and sexual equality 

of men and women. 

(3) Beform of the present marriage and 

divorce laws. 

(4) Control of conception, so that procrea- 

tion may be undertaken only delib- 
erately and with a due sense of re- 
sponsibility. Provision of facilities 
for obtaining advice on contraception. 
Provision of facilities for sterilisa- 
tion in suitable cases. Beform of the 
present laws governing abortion. 
Bace betterment by the application 
of the knowledge of eugenics. 

(5) Protection of the unmarried mother and 

the illegitimate child. 

(6) Prevention of venereal disease and pros- 

titution (The League advocates the 
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prevention of prostitution, not by the 
persecution of prostitutes, but by the 
removal of the economic causes lead- 
ing to prostitution, and by other 
changes which will enable adults to 
find moderate gratification for their 
sexual hunger in more satisfactory 
forms of relationship). 

(7) A rational attitude towards sexually 
abnormal persons, and reform of the 
laws regarding sexual offences. 

At the Copenhagen Congress, too, the League 
drew up its Constitution and emphasized its 
fundamental principles in the following words; 

It must be emphasized that the 
WLSR does not confine itself to the 
atxidy of sexual problems. Its primary 
object is to attain practical reforms for 
the benefit of humanity by the applica- 
tion of the knowledge derived from the 
study of these problems. 

The WLSR does not set itself up in 
opposition to other organizations which 
have already done much valuable work 
in various branches of sexual reform 
(marriage reform, protection of mother- 
hood, birth control, eugenics, homosex- 
uality, abolition of licensed prostitu- 
tion, prevention of venereal disease, 
sexual criminal law, sexual education). 
The WLSR, however, will not confine 
its activities to any one or more of these 
separate branches, but shall concern it- 
self with human sexual life as a whole. 
It aims at establishing sexual ethics and 
sociology on a scientific, biological and 
psychological basis, instead of (as at 
present) on a theological basis. 

We shall strive to attain our aim by 
appealing to the intellect, not to the 
emotions : and we shall carefully refrain 
from personal abuse of our opponents. 

We can not recognize as eternally 
valid that which is prescribed merely 
by the custom of a particular period. 
We can recognize as eternally valid only 
that which is in agreement with what 
we learn from life and from love. All 
the main points of the League’s policy 
above-mentioned have already been the 
subject of considerable discussion dur- 
ing the last fifteen years — discussion 
which has resulted in many important 
changes not only in Society’s attitude 
towards these questions, but also in our 


actual institutions. This period may 
be said to be one of ‘‘sexual crisis.” 
The old morality, however, with its at- 
tendant terrible sexual starvation, still 
has the upper hand, and there are still 
innumerable victims of sexual prejudice 
and intolerance. But the spell has now 
been broken by scientific knowledge, and 
love may now develop more freely. 
‘ ‘ There must be no conflict between sex- 
ual hygiene and sexual ethics” (Forel). 

In 1929, a very much larger Congress was 
held in London. This Congress (organized by 
Norman Haire and Dora Bussell) aroused 
much public interest, and the EngUsh news- 
papers took a definite step forward in devoting 
considerable space to reports of the discus- 
sions. Invitations were received from Moscow 
and Vienna to hold the next Congress in 
those cities. The main resolutions passed by 
this Congress were the following; 

I. Marriage and Divorce. 

The present marriage laws of most 
countries are out of date and not in 
harmony with the social and economic 
conditions of the present era. They are 
harmful to the happiness and even to 
the life of a very great proportion of 
human beings. 

The divorce laws are inspired by an 
attitude of revenge and possessive right ; 
divorce is refused upon the most serious 
grounds, and the continuation of a mar- 
riage is even enforced against the will 
of both parties. 

Children are at present divided into 
two categories, the legitimate and the 
illegitimate, and fewer rights, and fre- 
quently persecution, are the lot of the 
illegitimate. 

This Congress sees in the marriage 
laws of Soviet Russia a first attempt to 
solve this highly important social ques- 
tion scientifically and in the interest of 
the common people. 

The Congress makes the following de- 
mands ; 

The abolition of all disadvantages of 
children on account of the legal posi- 
tion of their natural parents, and equal 
economic support for children whether 
born in or out of wedlock. 

Complete and actual equality of men 
and women through the abolition of 
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existing legal disadvantages ; equal 
rights as to decision of place of domi- 
cile. 

There should be full freedom to con- 
tract and to dissolve marriage, so that 
neither partner can be forced to re- 
main in a relationship which he or she 
desires to terminate. Since marriage 
rests upon the common will of the par- 
ties, it ends with the cessation of their 
mutual agreement. Legislation should 
concern itself primarily with the pro- 
tection of the children; in exceptional 
cases only should the discretion of the 
courts be applied to alleviate hardship 
for the economically weaker party. 

Further, the legislator should con- 
sider in what way the legal code may 
without hardship l3e used to serve public 
health and eugenic purposes. 

Marriage education centers should be 
sponsored by public authority, where 
free advice on all marital and contra- 
ceptive problems can be obtained by 
anyone who asks for it. 

n. Sex and Censorship. 

This Congress holds that obscenity and 
impropriety are matters too subjective 
and indefinite to serve as a basis for law. 
Human beings should be so educated as 
to be able to meet all kinds of knowledge 
and decide for themselves what they 
personally will avoid or reject as ob- 
scene. In literature and art judgments 
differ widely, and any form of censor- 
ship or subsequent prosecution leads to 
the condemnation of works of artistic 
or scientific importance. On these 
grounds we declare ourselves against all 
forms of censorship on sex subjects in 
literature, scientific publication, pic- 
tures, and other representations. 

As a first step, we demand the removal 
of such censorship authority from the 
sole jurisdiction of magistrates; and for 
the defendant we demand the follow- 
ing rights: (1) To bring medical, psy- 
chological, sociological, and artistic ex- 
pert testimony in his favour. (2) To 
appeal to a higher court and trial by 
jury, which is at present impossible in 
some countries. 


m. Sex Education. 

This Congress declares that no cam- 
paign for sexual emancipation is possi- 
ble without sexual education of children 
and young people. Such education 
should not only enlighten the young 
as to scientific facts, but should awaken 
in each individual a sense of personal 
responsibility in regard to his or her 
sexual life and social relations. 

IV. Abortion. 

This Congress declares that since con- 
traceptive methods are at present not 
sufficiently perfect nor widespread, 
many women are compelled to resort to 
artificial termination of pregnancy. In 
all countries except Soviet Russia, this 
act involves severe legal penalties. 
These, in fact, fall mainly upon women 
of the poorest classes, and do not pre- 
vent the practice of abortion, but en- 
sure that it is done secretly, incompe- 
tently, and with danger to life and 
health. 

We therefore call for the abolition of 
penalties for the mother and a revision 
of laws relating to abortion, so as to 
make it possible for a woman to obtain 
a termination of pregnancy by a quali- 
fied medical practitioner on economic, 
social, and eugenic grounds, as well as 
the medical indications permitted at 
present. 

V. Birth Control. 

This Congress declares that no child 
should be bom of unwilling parents. 
With this aim in view, we advocate free 
access to knowledge of contraceptives. 
This involves: (1) Continued research 
into improving contraceptives. (2) The 
repeal of laws against contraception. 
(3) Provision of contraceptive advice by 
the Public Health Authorities through 
adequate scientific channels. By this 
means the individual will acquire the 
right of free choice. 

VI. Prostitution and Venereal Disease. 

This Third International Congress of 
the World League for Sexual Reform, 
held in London, September 1929, de- 
clares: The problem of dealing with 
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prostitution and venereal disease should 
be approached with science and sym- 
pathy and not with moral disapproval. 
No campaign against prostitutes them- 
selves should be undertaken, but So- 
ciety should afford them opportunity to 
earn their living in other ways. By 
means of better education of young peo- 
ple and adults, sexual starvation should 
be diminished and professional prosti- 
tution rendered unnecessarj'. 

We should place venereal diseases on 
a level with other serious infectious dis- 
eases and not treat them with supersti- 
tious and moral horror. But in com- 
bating venereal disease we should avoid, 
as far as possible, penalties and com- 
pulsion, and primarily proceed by wide- 
spread facilities for instruction in pre- 
vention of infection and free treatment 
of all infected persons. 

During 1930 a number of national branches 
began to organize their own work in the 
various countries, and the Fourth International 
Congress was held in Vienna. One of the 
notable features at this Congress w'as an ex- 
hibition of objects from Magnus Hirschfeld ’s 
Institute of Sexual Science (Berlin), which 
attracted a great deal of attention. Just be- 
fore this Congress, Professor Schmerz of Graz 
had been indicted for the performance of 
sterilization operations, at the patients^ own 
request, on the ground that the operation 
caused grievous bodily harm” (Koerper- 
verletzung). The leading medical members of 
the Congress signed a joint letter putting for- 
ward the view that the operation could not 
rightly be considered as causing grievous 
bodily harm, and upholding Professor 
Schmerz ’s action. This letter proved of great 
importance and the proceedings against Pro- 
fessor Schmerz were dropped. 

The Fifth International Congress was held 
at the University of Briinn, Czechoslovakia 
(1932). Since that date, economic, and to an 
even greater extent political, difficulties have 
hindered the activities of the League in many 
European countries. The advent of the Hit- 
ler regime in Germany brought a Nazi raid 
on the Institute of Sexual Science in Berlin, 
where the Central Offices of the League were 
housed; and the Nazis persecuted or impris- 
oned many of the leading figures in the 
League: some because they were Jews, and 
some because they were Liberals. At the 
” Burning of the Books” which followed the 
raid on the Institute (May 1933), volumes by 
Hirschfeld (Germany), Havelock Ellis (Eng- 
land), Forel (Switzerland), Freud (Austria), 
J. Leunbach (Denmark), Norman Haire (Eng- 


land), Ben Lindsey (United States), and 
many other members and officials and sup- 
porters of the League, were — after uncompli- 
mentary remarks about their authors had been 
made by the Master of Ceremonies — consigned 
to the flames. 

The world-wide economic crisis, and political 
unrest, have prevented the holding of further 
Congresses from 1932 until the present date, 
but in many countries the educational work 
of the WLSR, in spreading sexual enlighten- 
ment, has gone on, and has been taken up by 
many people who would, perhaps, hesitate to 
declare their adherence to the WLSR itself. 
Thus, both directly and indirectly, the League 
is carrying on its work in countries as far 
apart as Scandinavia and Australia, Japan, 
Russia, France, and the United States. 

In numbers the League’s membership is not 
large. Probably no national section has ex- 
ceeded the number of 500 attained by the 
English group in 1929. But even though the 
numbers are small, they include a large pro- 
portion of the importiint progressive leaders 
of thought in the various countries. The 
League is poor in financial resources, and can 
not hope at the present time to exert much 
direct influence on legislation. 

It is the belief of this writer that the 
Leaguers chief work lies in the field 
of education, particularly among the 
younger generation, so that gradually a 
new attitude towards sexual problems 
will make itself felt. Only when the 
public demand for reform of the laws 
relating to sex has arisen, will the legis- 
lators carry out these reforms. In most 
countries legislation now lags behind 
public opinion, and it is the great task 
of the World League for Sexual Reform 
to influence public opinion in the di- 
rection of sexual enlightenment. 

N. II. 

ZOOERESTIA. Sexual connection 
with an animal. Term devised by 
Krafft-Ebing from the Greek zoon, ani- 
mal, and erastes, lover. Zooerestia is to 
be differentiated from Krafft-Ebing \s 
Zoophilia Erotica^ in which sexual ex- 
citement is caused by the stroking and 
fondling of animals without intercourse, 
and even without regard to their sex. 
The differentiation ceases in those cases 
in which the erotic zoophilia culminates 
in zooerestia. 

ZWISOHENSTUFE, intermediacy. 
Magnus Hirschfeld term for the in- 
betweens or homosexuals. 
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